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INTRODUCTION. 

Hy  Sarah  Ornk  Jkvvkt'-. 

TO  give  to  the  world  a  collection  of  the  Now  and  then,  in  an  old  picture  gallery, 
successive  portraits  of  a  man  is  tot'dl  one  comes  upon  the  grouped  portraits  of  a 
his  affairs  openly,  and  so  betray  intiiriate  great  soldier,  or  man  of  letters,  or  some  fine 
personalities.     We  are  often  found  .quarrel-  lady  whose  character  still  lifts  itself   into 
ling  with  the  tone  of  the  public  press,  be-  view  above  the  dead  level  of  feminine  con- 
cause  it  yields  to  what  is  called  the  public  formity  which  prevailed  in  her  time.     The 
demand  to  be  told  both  the  private  affairs  blufred  pastel,  the  cracked  and  dingy  can- 
of  noteworthy  persons  and  the  trivial  details  Vas,  the  delicate  brightness  of  a  miniature 
and  circumstances  of  those  who  are  insignifi-  which  bears  touching  signs  of  wear — from 
cant.     Some  one  has  said  that  a  sincere  man  these  we  piece  together  a  whole  life's  his- 
wriilingly   answers   any  questions,  however  tory.     Here  are  the  impersonal  baby  face  ; 
personal,  that  are  asked  out  of  interest,  but  the  domineering  glance  of  the  schoolboy, 
instantly  resents  those  that  have  their  im-  lord  of  his  dog  and  gun  ;  the  wan-visaged 
pulse  in  curiosity ;  and  that  one's  instinct  student  who  was  just  beginning  to  confront 
always  detects  the  difference.     This  1  take  the  serried  ranks  of  those  succe*        which 
to  be  a  wise  rule  of  conduct ;  but  beyond  conspired  to  hinder  him  from  hi..  !«      and 
lies  the  wider  subject  of  our  right  to  possess  the  fulfilment  of  his  dreams;    here  is    'le 
ourselves  of  personal  information,  although  mature  man,  with  grave  reticence  of  look 
we    have   a   vague   remembrance,  even   in  and  a  proud  sense  of  achievement ;  and  at 
these  days,  of  the  belief  of  old-fashioned  last  the  older  and  vaguer  face,  blurred  and 
and  decorous  people,  that  subjects,  not  per-  pitifully  conscious  of  fast  waning  powers. 
sons,  are  fitting  material  for  conversation.  As  they  hang  in  a  row  they  seem  to  bear 
But  there  is  an  honest  interest,  which  is  mute  witness  to  all  the  successes  and  failures 
as  noble  a  thing  as  curiosity  is  contempti-  of  a  life. 

ble  ;    and  it  is  in  recognition  of  this,  that  This  very  day,  perhaps,  you  chanced  to 
Lowell    writes   in    the    largest    way   in    his  open  a  drawer  and  take  in  your  hand,  for 
*'  Essay  on  Rousseau  and  the  Sentimental-  amusement's    sake,    some    old    family    da- 
ists."  guerreotypes.     It  is  easy  enough  to  laugh 
'*  Yet  our  love  of  minute  biographical  de-  at  the  stiff  positions  and   droll  costumes; 
tails,"   he  says,  **our  desire  to  make  our.  but  suddenly  you  find  an  old  likeness  of 
selves  spies  upon  the  men  of  the  past,  seems  yourself,  and  walk  away  with  it,  self-con- 
so  much  of  an  instinct  in  us,  that  we  must  sciously,  to  the  window,  with  a  pretence  of 
look  for  the  spring  of  it  in  human  nature,  seeking  a  better  light  on  the  (luick-reflect- 
and  that  somewhat  deeper  than  mere  curi-  ing,  faintly  impressed  plate.     Your  earlier, 
osity  or  love  of  gossip."      And  more  em-  lialf-forgotten  self  confronts  you  seriously  ; 
phatically    in    another    paragraph  ;    *'  The  the   youth   whose    hopes   you   have   disap- 
moment  he  undertakes  to  establish     .     .     .  pointed,  or  whose  dreams  you  have  turned 
a  rule  of  conduct,  we  ask  at  once  how  far  into  realities.     You  search  the  young  face  ; 
are  his  own  life  and  deed  in  accordance  with  perhaps  you  even  look  deep  into  the  eyes 
what  he  preaches  ? "  of   your  own    babyhood   to  discover  your 
This  I  believe  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  even  dawning  consciousness  ;  to  answer  back  to 
our  insatiate  modern  eagerness  to  know  the  yourself,  as  it  were,  from  the  known  and 
best  and  the  worst  of  our  contemporaries ;  discovered  countries  of  that  baby's  future. 
it  is  simply  to  find  out  how  far  their  behavior  There  is  a  fascination  in  reading  character 
squares  with  their  words  and  position.     We  backwards.      You  may  or  may  not  be  able 
seldom  stop  to  get  the  best  point  of  view,  easily  to  revive  early  thoughts  and  impres- 
either  in  friendly  talk  or  in  a  sober  effort,  to  sions,  but   with  an   early  |)ortrait  in  your 
notice  the  growth  of  character,  or,  in  the  hand  they  do  revive  again  in  spite  of  you  ; 
widest  way,  to  comprehend  the  traits  and  they  seem  to  be  living  in  the  pictured  face 
influence  of  a  man  whose  life  in  any  way  to  applaud  or  condemn  you.     In  these  old 
affects  our  own.  pictures   exist   our   former   selves.      They 
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wear  a  mystical  expression.     They  are  Still  instead  of  an  effect ;  but  when  childhood 

ourselves,  but  with  unfathomable  eyes  star-  has  passed,  one  of  the  things  we  are  sure 

ing  back  to  us  out  of  the  strange  remoteness  to  have  learned,  is  to  read  the  sign-language  \ 

of  our  outgrown  youth.  of  faces,  and  to  take  the   messages  they  . 

bring.     Recognition  of  these  things  is  sure 

"  Surely  I  have  known  before  to  come  to  US  more  and   more  by  living ; 

Phantoms  of  the  shapes  ye  be—  there  is  no  such  thing  as  turning  our  faces 

Haunters  of  another  shore  into  unbetraying  masks.     A  series  of  por- 

'Leaguered  by  another  sea."  ^^.^-^^  jg  ^  veritable  Human  Document,  and 

the  merest  glance  may  discover  the  prog-. 
It  is  somehow  far  simpler  and  less  start-  ress  of  the  man,  the  dwindled  or  developed 
ling  to  examine  a  series  of  portraits  of  some  personality,  the  history  of  a  character, 
other  face  and  figure  than  one's  own.    Per-        These  sentences  are   written  merely  as 
haps  it  is  most  interesting  to  take  those  of  suggestions,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
some  person  whom  the  whole  world  knows,  morals  ;  there  is  also  the  point  of  view  of  ! 
and  whose  traits  and  experiences  are  some-  heredity,  and  the  curious  resemblance  be- 
what  comprehended.     You  say  to  yourself,  tween   those   who   belong  to  certain   pro- 
"  This  was   Nelson  before  ever  he  fought  fessions.     Just  what  it   is   that   makes  us 
one  of  his  great  sea  battles  ;  this  was  Wash-  almost  certain  to  recognize  a  doctor  or  a 
ington,  with  only  the  faintest  trace  of  his  priest  at  first  glance  is  too  subtle  a  question 
soldiering  and  the  leisurely  undemanding  for  discussion  here.      Some  one  has  said 
aspect  of  a  country  gentleman  !  "     Human  that  we  usually  arrive,  in  time,  at  the  oppo- 
Docume7its — the    phrase    is   Daudet's,    and  site  extreme  to  those  preferences  and  opin- 
tells  its  own  story,  with  no  need  of  addi-  ions  which  we  hold  in  early  life.     The  man 
tional  attempts  of  suggestiveness.  who   breaks   away  from   conventionalities. 
It  would  seem  to  be  such  an  inevitable  ends  by  returning  to  them,  or  out  of  narrow 
subject   for   sermon  writing,  that    no   one  prejudices  and  restrictions  grows  towards  a 
need  be  unfamiliar  with  warnings,  lest  our  late    and    serene    liberty.     These    changes 
weakness  and  wickedness  leave  traces  upon  show  themselves  in  the  face  with  amazing 
the  countenance — awful,  ineffaceable  hiero-  clearness,  and  it  would  seem  also,  that  even 
glyphics,  that  belong  to  the  one  universal  individuality  sways  us  only  for  a  time  ;  that 
primitive  language  of  mankind.     Who  can-  if  we  live  far  into  the  autumnal  period  of 
not  read  faces?     The  merest  savage,  who  life  we  lose  much  of  our  individuality  of 
comprehends  no  written  language,  glances  looks,  and  become  more  emphatically  mem- 
at  you  to  Tcnow  if  he  may  expect  friendli-  bers  of  the  family  from  which  we  spring, 
ness  or  enmity,  with  a  quicker  intelligence  A  man  like  Charles  the  First  was  already 
than  your  own.  less  himself  than  he  was  a  Stuart  ;  we  should 
The    lines  that   are  written   slowly  and  not  fail  in  instances  of  this  sort,  nor  seek 
certainly  by  the  pen  of  character,  the  deep  far  afield.     The  return  to  the  type  compels 
mark   that   sorrow   once   left,  or  the  light  us  steadily  ;  at  last  it  has  its  way.     Very 
sign-manual  of  an  unfading  joy,  there  they  old  persons,  and  those  who  are  dangerously 
are   and   will    remain  ;  it  is  at  length   the  ill,  are  often  noticed  to  be  curiously  like 
aspect  of  the  spiritual  body  itself,  and  be-  their   nearest  of  kin,  and  to  have  almost 
longs  to  the  unfolding  and  existence  of  life,  visibly  ceased  to  be  themselves. 
We  have  never  formulated  a  science  like        All  time  has  been  getting  our  lives  ready 
palmistry  on  the  larger  scale  that  this  char-  to  be  lived,  to  be  shaped  as  far  as  may  be 
acter-reading  from  the  face  would  need  ;  by  our  own  wills,  and  furthered  by  that  con- 
but  to  say  that  we  make  our  own  faces,  and,  scious  freedom  that  gives  us  to  be  ourselves, 
having  made  them,   have   made  pieces  of  You  may  read  all  these  in  any  Human  Doc- 
immortality,    is   to    say   what    seems   trite  ument — the  look  of  race,  the  look  of  family, 
enough.     A  child  turns  with  quick  impa-  the  look  that  is  set  like  a  seal  by  a  man'§ 
tience  and  incredulity  from  the  dull  admo-  occupation,  the  look  of  the  spirit's  free  or 
nitions  of  his  teachers,  about  goodness  and  hindered  life,  and  success  or  failure  in  the 
good  looks.     To  say,  "  Be  good  and  you  pursuit  of  goodness — they  are  all  plain  to 
will  be  beautiful,"  is  like  giving  him  a  stone  see.     If  we  could    read    one    human   face 
for  a  lantern.     Beauty  seems  an  accident  aright,  the  history  not  only  of  the  man,  but 
rather 'than  an  achievement,  and  a  cause  of  humanity  itself,  is  written  there. 

Note. — The  above  paper  originally  introduced  series  of  portraits  published  in  McCluke's  Magazine.  As  these  por- 
traits form  a  large  part  of  the  contents  of  the  present  volume,  the  paper  may  very  aptly  introduce  it  too,  although  the 
author,  in  writing,  did  not  have  in  contemplation  the  biographical  studies  with  which  the  portraits  are  here  combined. — 
Editor. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

By  Sarah  Orne  Jrwet-*-. 

TO  give  to  the  world  a  collection  of  the  Now  and  then,  in  an  old  picture  gallery, 
successive  portraits  of  a  man  is  tatlfell  one  comes  upon  the  grouped  portraits  of  a 
his  affairs  openly,  and  so  betray  intjiiiate  gfeat  soldier,  or  man  of  letters,  or  some  fine 
personalities.  We  are  often  found  iquarrel-  lady  whose  character  still  lifts  itself  into 
ling  with  the  tone  of  the  public  press,  be-  view  above  the  dead  level  of  feminine  con- 
cause  it  yields  to  what  is  called  the  public  form ity  which  prevailed  in  her  time.  The 
demand  to  be  told  both  the  private^  affairs  blurred  pastel,  the  cracked  and  dingy  can- 
of  noteworthy  persons  and  the  trivial  details  ^^as,  the  delicate  brightness  of  a  miniature 
and  circumstances  of  those  who  are  insignifi-  which  bears  touching  signs  of  wear — from 
cant.  Some  one  has  said  that  a  sincere  man  these  we  piece  together  a  whole  life's  his- 
willingly  answers  any  questions,  however  tory.  Here  are  the  impersonal  baby  face ; 
personal,  that  are  asked  out  of  interest,  but  the  domineering  glance  of  the  schoolboy, 
instantly  resents  those  that  have  their  im-  lord  of  his  dog  and  gun  ;  the  wan-visaged 
pulse  in  cariosity ;  and  that  one's  instinct  student  who  was  just  beginning  to  confront 
always  detects  the  difference.  This  1  take  the  serried  ranks  of  those  succe*-..  which 
to  be  a  wise  rule  of  conduct ;  but  beyond  conspired  to  hinder  him  from  hi^  i^  and 
lies  the  wider  subject  of  our  right  to  possess  the  fulfilment  of  his  dreams  ;  here  is  'le 
ourselves  of  personal  information,  although  mature  man,  with  grave  reticence  of  look 
we  have  a  vague  remembrance,  even  in  and  a  proud  sense  of  achievement ;  and  at 
these  days,  of  the  belief  of  old-fashioned  last  the  older  and  vaguer  face,  blurred  and 
and  decorous  people,  that  subjects,  not  per-  pitifully  conscious  of  fast  waning  powers. 
sons,  are  fitting  material  for  conversation.  As  they  hang  in  a  row  they  seem  to  bear 

But  there  is  an  honest  interest,  which  is  mute  witness  to  all  the  successes  and  failures 

as  noble  a  thing  as  curiosity  is  contempti-  of  a  life. 

ble ;    and  it  is  in  recognition  of  this,  that        This  very  day,  perhaps,  you  chanced  to 

Lowell   writes   in   the   largest    way  in    his  open  a  drawer  and  take  in  your  hand,  for 

*'  Essay  on  Rousseau  and  the  Sentimental-  amusement's    sake,    some    old    family    da- 

ists."  guerreotypes.     It  is  easy  enough  to  laugh 

•*  Yet  our  love  of  minute  biographical  de-  at  the  stiff  positions  and  droll  costumes  ; 
tails,"  he  says,  "our  desire  to  make  our-  but  suddenly  you  find  an  old  likeness  of 
selves  spies  upon  the  men  of  the  past,  seems  yourself,  and  walk  away  with  it,  self-con- 
so  much  of  an  instinct  in  us,  that  we  must  sciously,  to  the  window,  with  a  pretence  of 
look  for  the  spring  of  it  in  human  nature,  seeking  a  better  light  on  the  quick-reflect- 
and  that  somewhat  deeper  than  mere  curi-  ing,  faintly  impressed  plate.  Your  earlier, 
osity  or  love  of  gossip."  And  more  em-  half-forgotten  self  confronts  you  seriously  ; 
phatically  in  another  paragraph  :  *'  The  the  youth  whose  hopes  you  have  disap- 
moment  he  undertakes  to  establish  .  .  .  pointed,  or  whose  dreams  you  have  turned 
a  rule  of  conduct,  we  ask  at  once  how  far  into  realities.  You  search  the  young  face  ; 
are  his  own  life  and  deed  in  accordance  with  perhaps  you  even  look  deep  into  the  eyes 
what  he  preaches  ? "  of   your  own   babyhood  to  discover  your 

This  I  believe  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  even  dawning  consciousness  ;  to  answer  back  to 

our  insatiate  modern  eagerness  to  know  the  yourself,  as  it  were,  from  the  known  and 

best  and  the  worst  of  our  contemporaries ;  discovered  countries  of  that  baby's  future. 

it  is  simply  to  find  out  how  far  their  behavior  There  is  a  fascination  in  reading  character 

squares  with  their  words  and  position.     We  backwards.     You  may  or  may  not  be  able 

seldom  stop  to  get  the  best  point  of  view,  easily  to  revive  early  thoughts  and  impres- 

either  in  friendly  talk  or  in  a  sober  effort,  to  sions,  but  with  an  early  portrait  in  your 

notice  the  growth  of  character,  or,  in  the  hand  they  do  revive  again  in  spite  of  you  ; 

widest  way,  to  comprehend  the  traits  and  they  seem  to  be  living  in  the  pictured  face 

influence  of  a  man  whose  life  in  any  way  to  applaud  or  condemn  you.     In  these  old 

a£fects  our  own.  pictures  exist  our  former  selves.      They 
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wear  a  mystical  expression.     They  are  Still  instead  of  an  effect ;  but  when  childhood 

ourselves,  but  with  unfathomable  eyes  star-  has  passed,  one  of  the  things  we  are  sure 

ing  back  to  us  out  of  the  strange  remoteness  to  have  learned,  is  to  read  the  sign-language 

of  our  outgrown  youth.  of  faces,  and  to  take  the   messages  they 

bring.     Recognition  of  these  things  is  sure 

••  Surely  I  have  known  l)cfore  to  come  to  US  more  and  more  by  living  ; 

Phantoms  of  the  shapes  yc  be—  there  is  no  such  thing  as  turning  our  faces 

Haunters  of  another  shore     ^  into  unbetraying  masks.     A  series  of  por- 

Leaguered  by  another  sea.  ^^.^-^^  jg  ^  veritable  Human  Document,  and 

the  merest  glance  may  discover  the  prog- 
It  is  somehow  far  simpler  and  less  start-  ress  of  the  man,  the  dwindled  or  developed 
ling  to  examine  a  series  of  portraits  of  some  personality,  the  history  of  a  character, 
other  face  and  figure  than  one's  own.  Per-  These  sentences  are  written  merely  as 
haps  it  is  most  interesting  to  take  those  of  suggestions,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
some  person  whom  the  whole  world  knows,  morals  ;  there  is  also  the  point  of  view  of 
and  whose  traits  and  experiences  are  some-  heredity,  and  the  curious  resemblance  be- 
what  comprehended.  You  say  to  yourself,  tween  those  who  belong  to  certain  pro- 
"  This  was  Nelson  before  ever  he  fought  fessions.  Just  what  it  is  that  makes  us 
one  of  his  great  sea  battles  ;  this  was  Wash-  almost  certain  to  recognize  a  doctor  or  a 
ington,  with  only  the  faintest  trace  of  his  priest  at  first  glance  is  too  subtle  a  question 
soldiering  and  the  leisurely  undemanding  for  discu.ssion  here.  Some  one  has  said 
aspect  of  a  country  gentleman  !  "  Ifuma?i  that  we  usually  arrive,  in  time,  at  the  oppo- 
Documents — the  phrase  is  Daudet's,  and  site  extreme  to  those  preferences  and  opin- 
tells  its  own  story,  with  no  need  of  addi-  ions  which  we  hold  in  early  life.  The  man 
tional  attempts  of  suggestiveness.  who  breaks  away  from  conventionalities, 
It  would  seem  to  be  such  an  inevitable  ends  by  returning  to  them,  or  out  of  narrow 
subject  for  sermon  writing,  that  no  one  prejudices  and  restrictions  grows  towards  a 
need  be  unfamiliar  with  warnings,  lest  our  late  and  serene  liberty.  These  changes 
weakness  and  wickedness  leave  traces  upon  show  themselves  in  the  face  with  amazing 
the  countenance— awful,  ineffaceable  hiero-  clearness,  and  it  would  seem  also,  that  even 
glyphics,  that  belong  to  the  one  universal  individuality  sways  us  only  for  a  time  ;  that 
primitive  language  oif  mankind.  Who  can-  if  we  live  far  into  the  autumnal  period  of 
not  read  faces  .^  The  merest  savage,  who  life  we  lose  much  of  our  individuality  of 
comprehends  no  written  language,  glances  looks,  and  become  more  emphatically  mem- 
at  you  to  Tcnow  if  he  may  exi)ect  friendli-  bers  of  the  family  from  which  we  spring, 
ness  or  enmity,  with  a  quicker  intelligence  A  man  like  C'harles  the  P'irst  was  already 
than  your  own,  less  himself  than  he  was  a  Stuart  ;  we  should 
The  lines  that  are  written  slowly  and  not  fail  in  instances  of  this  sort,  nor  seek 
certainly  by  the  pen  of  character,  the  deep  far  afield.  The  return  to  the  type  compels 
mark  that  sorrow  once  left,  or  the  light  us  steadily  ;  at  last  it  has  its  way.  Very 
sign-manual  of  an  unfading  joy,  there  they  old  persons,  and  those  who  are  dangerously 
are  and  will  remain  ;  it  is  at  length  the  ill,  are  often  noticed  to  be  curiously  like 
aspect  of  the  spiritual  body  itself,  and  be-  their  nearest  of  kin,  and  to  have  almost 
longs  to  the  unfolding  and  existence  of  life,  visibly  ceased  to  be  them.selves. 
We  have  never  formulated  a  science  like  All  time  has  been  getting  our  lives  ready 
palmistry  on  the  larger  scale  that  this  char-  to  be  lived,  to  be  shaped  as  far  as  may  be 
acter-reading  from  the  face  would  n(;ed  ;  by  our  own  wills,  and  furthered  by  that  con- 
but  to  say  that  we  make  our  own  faces,  and,  scious  freedom  that  gives  us  to  be  ourselves, 
having  made  them,  have  made  pieces  of  You  may  read  all  these  in  any  Human  Doc- 
immortality,  is  to  say  what  seems  trite  ument  — the  look  of  race,  the  look  of  family, 
enough.  A  child  turns  with  (juick  impa-  the  look  that  is  set  like  a  seal  by  a  man's 
tience  and  incredulity  from  the  dull  admo-  occupation,  the  look  of  the  spirit's  free  or 
nitions  of  his  teachers,  about  goodness  and  hindered  life,  and  success  or  failure  in  the 
good  looks.  To  say,  "  Be  good  and  you  pursuit  of  goodness — they  are  all  plain  to 
will  be  beautiful,"  is  like  giving  him  a  stone  see.  If  we  could  read  one  human  face 
for  a  lantern.  Beauty  seems  an  accident  aright,  the  history  not  only  of  the  man,  but 
rather 'than  an  achievement,  and  a  cause  of  humanity  itself,  is  written  there. 

Note.— The  above  paper  orif^inally  introduced  scries  of  portraits  published  in  McCh;kk's  Maoazink.  As  these  por- 
traits form  a  larn^e  part  of  the  contents  of  the  present  volume,  the  paper  may  very  aptly  introduce  it  too,  althoufifh  the 
author,  in  writinff,  did  not  have  in  contemplation  the  biof^raphical  studies  with  which  the  portraits  are  here  combined. — 
Editok. 
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A    DAY    WITH    GLADSTONE. 


FROM    THE    MORNIXG 


lAWAKDKN    TO    Tl 
OF    COMMONS. 


E    KVEXING    AT    THE    HOUSE 


By  H.   \V,   Masi 


secret    of 
Gladstone's  e.";- 
traordinary  length 


AM  often  asked    rih-  varied  life  is  accomjDanied  by  a  certain 

the    rigidity  of  personal  habit  I  have  never  seen 

Mr.    surpassed.     The  only  change  old  age  has 

witnessed  has  been  that  the  House  of  Com- 

monswork  has  been  curtailed,  and  that  Mr. 

Crladstone  has  not  of  late  vears  been  seen 


Gladritone 
family,  a 
hardy  Scottish  stock  with  fewer 
weak  shoots  and  branches  than 
'perhaps  any  of  the  rnling  families 
of  England.  But  it  has  depended 
mainly  on  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
and  on  the  undeviating  regularity 
of  his  habits.  Most  English  states- 
men have  been  either  free  livers 
or  with  a  touch  of  the  bon  vivant 
in  them.  Pitt  and  Fox  were  men 
of  the  first  character  ;  Melbourne, 
Palmerstbn,and  Lord  Heaconslield 
were  of  the  last.  But  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  a  man  who  has  been  guilty 
of  no  excesses,  save  perhaps  in 
work.  He  rises  at  the  same  hour 
every  day,  uses  the  same  fairly 
generous,  but  always  carefully 
regulated,  diet,  goes  to  bed  about 
the  same  hour,  pursues  the  same 
round  of  work  and  intellectual  and 
social   pleasure.     An  extraordina- 
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stone  angry.  As  to  his  relations  with  his 
family,  they  are  very  charming.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  hear  Herbert  Gladstone — his 
youngest,  and  possibly  his  favorite'  son — 
speak  of  "my  father,"  All  of  them,  sons 
and  daughters,  are  absolutely  devoted  to 
his  cause,  wrapped  up  in  his  personality, 
and  enthusiastic  as  to  every  side  of  his 
character.  Of  children  Mr,  Gladstone  has 
always  been  fond,  and  he  has  more  than 
one  favorite  among  his  grandchildren. 


in  the  House  after  the  dinner  hour,  which 
lasts  from  eight  till  ten,  except  on  nights 
when  crucial  divisions  are  expected.     With 
the  approach  of  winter  and  its  accompany- 
ing chills,  to  which  he  is  extremely  sus- 
ceptible, he  seeks  the  blue  skies  and  dry 
air  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts  and  of  his 
beloved  Italy.     With  this  exception  his  life 
goes   on    in    its    pleasant    monotony.      At 
Hawarden,  of  course,  it  is  simpler  and  more 
private    than    in    London.       In    town    to- 
day Mr.  Gladstone  avoids  all  large 
parties  and  great  crushes  and  gather- 
ings where  he  may  be  expected  to  be 
either  mobbed  or  bored  or  detained 
beyond  his  usual  bed-time. 

HIS   PERSONALITY. 

Personally  Mr.  Gladstone  is  an 
example  of  the  most  winning,  the 
most  delicate,  and  Che  most  minute 
courtesy.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  the 
elder  English  school,  and  his  man- 
ners are  grand  and  urbane,  always 
stately,  never  condescending,  and 
genuinely  modest.  He  affects  even 
the  dress  of  the  old  school,  and  I 
have  seen  him  in  the  morning  wear- 
ing an  old  black  evening  coat  such 
as  Professor  Jowett  still  affects. 
The  humblest  passer-by  in  Piccadil- 
ly, raising  his  hat  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
is  sure  to  get  a  sweeping  salute  in 
return.  This  courtliness  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  it  accom- 
panies and  adorns  a  very  strong  tem- 
per, a  will  of  iron,  and  a  habit  of 
being  regarded  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  lifetime  as  a  personal  force  of 
unequalled  magnitude.  Yet  the  most 
foolish,  and  perhaps  one  may  add  the 
most  impertinent, of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
dinner-table  questioners  is  sure  of 
an  elaborate  reply,  delivered  with 
the  air  of  a  student  in  deferential 
talk  with  his  master.  To  the  cloth 
Mr.  Gladstone  shows  a  reverence 
that  occasionally  woos  the  observer 
to  a  smile.  The  callowest  curate  is  s 
a  respectful  listener  in  the  foremost  Eng' 
lishman  of  the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
private  conversation  the  premier  does  not 
often  brook  contradiction.  His  temper  is 
high,  and  though,  as  George  Russeil  has 
said,  it  is  under  vigilant  control,  there  are 

subjects  on  which  it  is  easy  to  arouse  the  ing  walk  to  church,  with  which  no  kind  of 
old  lion.  Then  the  grand  eyes  flash,  the  weather — hail,  rain,  snow,  or  frost — is  ever 
torrent  of  brilliant  monologue  flows  with  allowed  to  interfere.  In  his  rough  slouch 
more  rapid  sweep,  and  the  dinner  table  is  hat  and  gray  Inverness  cape,  the  old  man 
breathless  at  the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Glad-   plods  sturdily  to  his  devotions.     To  the 


ure  of 


MR.  Gladstone's  morning. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  day  begins  about  7:30, 
after  seven  hours  and  a  half  of  sound, 
dreamless  sleep,  which  no  disturbing  crisis 
in  public  affairs  was  ever  known  to  spoil. 
At  Hawarden  it  usually  opens  with  a  morn- 
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forenoon,  for  when 
he  is  in  the  country 
he  has  practically 
no  other  continuous 
and  regular  work- 
time.  Yet  into  this 
space  he  has  to  con- 
dense his  enormous 
correspondence — 
for  which,  when  no 
private  secretary  is 
available,  he  seeks 
the  help  of  his  sons 
and  daughters — his 
political  work,  and 


his 


ried 


rain,  the  danger  of  sitting  in  wet  clothes, 
and  small  troubles  of  this  kind,  he  is  abso- 
lutely impervious,  and  Mrs.  Gladstone's 
solicitude  has  never  availed  to  change  his 
lifelong  custom  in  this  respect.  Breakfast 
over,  working  time  commences.  1  am 
often  astonished  at  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  manages  to  crowd  his  al- 
most endlessly  varied  occupations  into  the 


The  ex- 
planation of  this  ex- 
treme orderliness  of 
mind  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  his  un- 
equalled    habit     of 


the  business  before  him.  As 
of  policy,  so  in  all  his  private  habits,  Mr. 
Gladstone  thinks  of  one  thing  and  of 
one  thing  only  at  a  time.  When  Home 
Rule  was  up,  he  had  no  eyes  or  ears  for 
any  subject  but  Ireland,  of  course  except 
ing  his  favorite  excursions  into  the  twin 
subjects  of  Homer  and  Christian  theology 
Enter   the  room   when   Mr.    Gladstone    is 
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reading  a  book  ;  you  may  move  noisily 
about  the  chambei-,  ransack  the  books  on 
the  shelves,  stir  the  furniture,  but  never 
for  one  moment  will  tiie  reader  be  conscious 
of  your  presence.  At  Downing  Street, 
during  his  earlier  ministries,  these  hours  of 
study  were  often,  I  might  say  usually,  pre- 
ceded by  the  famous  breakfast  at  which 
the  celebrated  actor  or  actress,  the  rising 
poet,  the  well-known  artist,  the  diplomatist 
halting  on  his  way  from  one  station  of  the 
kingdom  to  another,  were  welcome  guests. 
Madame    Bernhardt,    Miss     Ellen    Terry, 


ever.  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
favorite  physician  and  intimate  friend,  has 
recommended  that  tree-felling  be  given 
over;  and  now  Mr.  Gladstone's  recreation, 
in  addition  to  long  walks,  in  which  he  still 
delights,  is  that  of  lopping  branches  off 
veterans  whose  trunks  have  fallen  to 
younger  arms. 


afternoon   tea  and  dinner 
.isually  retires    again,  and 


Henry   Irving,    Madame    Modjeska,    have 
all  assisted  at  these  pleasant  feasts. 

HIS    AFTERNOON. 

Lunch  with  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  very  sim- 
ple meal,  which  neither  at  Hawarden  nor 
Downing  Street  admits  of  much  form  or 
publicity.  The  afternoon  which  follows  is 
a  verymuch  broken  and  less  regular  period. 
At  Hawarden  a  portion  of  it  is  usually 
spent  out  of  doors.  In  the  old  days  it  was 
devoted  to  the  felling  of  some  giant  of  the 
woods.     Within  the  last  few  years,  how- 


gets  through  some  of  the  lighter  and  more 
agreeable  of  his  intellectual  tasks.  He 
reads  rapidly,  and  I  think  I  should  say 
that,  especially  of  late  years,  he  does  a 
good  deal  of  skipping.  If  a  book  does  not 
interest  him,  he  does  not  trouble  to  read  it 
through.  He  uses  a  rough  kind  olmefnoria 
technica  to  enable  him  to  mark  passages 
with  which  he  agrees,  from  which  he  dis- 
sents, which  he  desires  to  qualify,  or  which 
he  reserves  for  future  reference.  I  should 
say  the  books  he  reads  most  of  are  those 
dealing  with  theology,  always  the  first  and 
favorite    topic,    and    the    history    of    Ire- 
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select  or  really  first-rate  collection.  It 
comprises  an  undue  proportion  of  theo- 
logical literature,  of  which  he  is  a  large 
and  not  over-discriminating  buj'er.  I 
doubt,  indeed,  whether  there  is  any  larger 
private  bookbuyer  in  England.  AH  the 
booksellers  send  him  their  catalogues,  es- 
pecially those  of  rare  and  curious  books. 
1  have  seen  many  of  these  lists,  with  a 
brief  order  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  haiid- 
ivriting  on  the  flyleaf,  with  his  tick  against 
twenty  or  thirty  volumes  which  he  desires 
to  buy.  These  usually  range  round  classi- 
cal works,  archieology,  special  periods  of 
English  history,  and,  above  all,  works  rec- 
onciling the  Biblical  record  with  science. 


Hai 


ell  known,  Mr.  Glad- 
octagonal  iron 


I  age,  a 


iiile 


nd  a 


land  before  and  after  the  Act 
Indeed,  everything  dealing 
with  that  memorable  period 
is  greatly  treasured.  I  re- 
member one  hasty  glance 
over  Mr.  Gladstone's  book 
table  in  his  own  house.  In 
addition  to  the  liberal  week- 
ly, "  The  Speaker,"  aiid  a 
few  political  |)amphlets,  there 
were,  I  should  say,  fifteen  or 
twenty  works  on  theology, 
none  of  them,  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  of  first-rate  importance. 
Of  science  Mr.  Gladstone 
knows  little,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  his  interest  in  it 
is  keen.  He  belongs,  in  a 
word,  to  the  old-fashioned 
Oxford  ecclesiastical  school, 
using  the  controversial  weap- 
ons which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Pusey  and  of 
Hurrell  Froude.  In  his  read- 
ing, when  a  question  of  more 
minute  and  om-of-the-way 
scholarship  arises,  he  appeals 
to  his  constant  friend  and  as- 
sistant, Lord  Acton,  to  whose 
profound  learning  he  bows 
with  a  deference  which  is  very 
touching  to  note. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  library  is 
DOt    what     can    be    called    a 


half  from  the  castle,  for  the  storage  of  his 
specially  valuable  books  and  a  collection 
of  private  papers  which  traverse  a  good 
■  of  the  state  secrets  of  the   greater 
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part  of  the  century.  The  importance  of  sand  or  bo  are  now  distributed  between 
these  is  great,  and  the  chances  are  that  be-  the  iittle  iron  house  to  which  I  have  re- 
fore  Mr.  Gladstone  dies  they  will  all  be  ferred,  and  the  Hawarden  library,  Cu- 
grouped  and  indexed  in  his  upright,  a  little  riously  enough,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  a 
crabbed,  but  perfectly  plain  handwriting,  worshipper  of  books  for  the  sake  of  their 
By  the  way,  a  great  many  statements  have  outward  adornments.  He  loves  them  for 
been  made  about  Mr.  Gladstone's  library,  what   is   inside   rather  than  outside.     He 


and  I  may  as  well  give  the  facts,  which 
have  never  before  been  made  public.  His 
original  library  consisted  of  about  twenty- 
four  thousand  volumes.  In  the  seventies, 
however,  he  parted  with  his  entire  collec- 
tion of  political  works,  amounting  to  some 
eight  thousand  volumes,  to  the  late  Lord 
Wolverton.     The   remaining  fifteen  thou- 


even  occasionally  sells  extremely  rare  and 
costly  editions  for  which  he  has  no  special 
use-  In  all  money  matters,  indeed,  he  is  a 
thrifty,  orderly  Scotchman.  He  has  never 
been  rich,  though  his  affairs  have  greatly 
improved  since  the  time  when  In  his  first 
premiership  he  had  to  sell  his  valuable  col- 
lection of  china. 
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heallhy   appetite  of  a  man  of  thirty.     A 

AT  THE  DINNER  TABLE.  glass  of  champagne  is  agreeable  to   him, 

and  if  he  does  not  take  his  glass  or  two  of 

Dinner  with  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  stately    port  at  dinner,  he  makes  it  up  by  two  or 

ceremonial  meal  which  it  has  become  to    three  glasses  of  claret,  which  he  considers 


the   upper-middie-class  Englishman.     Mr,  an  equivalent.     Oysters  he  never  could  en- 

Gladstone  invariably  dresses  for  it,  wear-  dure  ;  but,  like  Schopenhauer  and  Goethe 

ing  the  high  crest  collar  which  Harry  Fur-  and  many  another  great  man,  he  is  a  con- 

niss  has  immortalized,  and  a  cutaway  coat  sistently    hearty    and    unfastidious    eater, 

which  strikes  one  as  of  a  slightly  old-fash-  He  talks  much   in  animated  monologue, 

ioned  pattern.     His  digestion  never  fails  though    the   common   complaint  that   he 

him,   and   he   eats   and    drinks   with    the  monopolizes  the  conversation  is  not  a  just 
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FROM    THE    MORNING    AT    HAU'ARDKX    TO    THE    EVENING    AT    THE    HOUSE 
OF    COMMONS. 


By  H.  W.  Mas5INc:iia> 


' '  LnNDON   C 1 


AM  often  asked  rily  varied  life  is  accompanied  by  a  certain 

what    is    the  rigidityof  personal  habit  1  have  never  seen 

secret    of    Mr.  surpassed.     The  only  change  old  age  has 

Gladstone's  ex-  witnessed  has  been  that  the  House  of  Com- 


traordinarv  length    monsv 
of  days  and  of  the    Giadst 
perfection 
if  his  u 
aryii 


irk  has  been  c 


of  1; 


ibuted 
to  the  re- 
markable 
longevity 
of  the 
Gladstone 

hardy  Scottish  stock  with  fewer 
weak  shoots  and  branches  than 
'perhaps  any  of  the  ruling  families 
of  England.  But  it  has  depended 
mainly  on  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
and  on  the  undeviating  regularity 
of  his  habits.  Most  English  states- 
men have  been  either  free  livers 
or  with  a  touch  of  the  bon  vivant 
in  them.  Pitt  and  t'ox  were  men 
of  the  first  character  ;  Melbourne, 
Palmerston,and  Lord  Heaconsfield 
were  of  the  last.  But  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  a  man  who  has  been  guilty 
of  no  excesses,  save  perhaps  in 
work.  He  rises  at  the  same  hour 
every  day,  uses  the  same  fairly 
generous,  but  always  carefully 
regulated,  diet,  goes  to  bed  about 
the  same  hour,  pursues  the  same 
round  of  work  and  intellectual  and 
social   pleasure.    An  e.>;traordina- 
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MR.  GLADSTONE  was  born  at  Liver- 
pool, December  29,  1809.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
almost  continuously  since  1831;  and  when 
he  resigned  the  office  of  prime  minister 
last  year,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age, 
he  was  serving  in  it  for  the  fourth  time. 
His  first  premiership  extended  from  Decem- 
ber, 1868,  to  February,  1874;  the  second, 
from  April,  1880,  to  Jime,  1885  ;  the  third, 
from  February  to  August,  18S6;  and  the 
fourth,  from  August,  1892,  to  March,  1894. 
Here  are  nearly  thirteen  years ;  and  as 
a  prime  minister  retires  the  moment  the 
country  is  not  with  him,  they  tell  in  a  word 
what  a  power  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been. 

It  would  be  strange  if,  in  a  political  career 
of  upwards  of  sixty  years,  Mr,  Gladstone 
had  shown  no  changes  of  opinion.  To 
several  of  the  measures  with  which  his  name 


is  particularly  identified,  as,  for  example. 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  he  has  come  by 
slow  and  cautious  degrees  and  with  almost  a 
complete  turn  on  himself.  He  entered  Par- 
liament, indeed,  as  a  Conservative,  and  the 
first  prime  minister  under  whom  he  held 
office  was  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  was  not 
until  1851  that  he  parted  company  com- 
pletely with  the  Conservatives.  The  next 
year,  1852,  he  achieved  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  oratorical  triumphs  of  his  whole 
career.  Parliament  was  debating  a  budget 
presented  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Disraeli 
made  in  defence  of  his  measure  a  speech  of 
such  cleverness  and  power  that  friend  and 
foe  alike  thought  it  to  be  unanswerable.  At 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  Mr,  Gladstone 
began  a  reply.  Long  before  he  finished 
he  had  completely  dissipated  the  impression 
left  by  Disraeli  and  had  captured  the  House. 
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a  paioling  by  George  Hayter,  reproduced  by  the  Mod 
Mr.  GUdstone  had  just  entered  Lineola's  iDn  b>  ■  « 

I  Parliament,  haviaB  received  hli  first  election  In  Decei 
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PRINCE  OTTO  EDWARD  LEOPOLD 
VON  BISMARCK  was  born  April  i, 
1815,  of  a  very  old  and  sturdy  German  fam- 
ily. He  was  put  early  to  school,  attended 
several  universities,  and  served  his  term  in 
the  army.  His  political  life  began  in  1S46, 
when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  diet 
of  his  province,  Saxony.  The  next  year 
he  went  to  Berlin  as  a  representative  in  the 
General  Diet,  and  immediately  attracted 
attention  by  the  force  and  boldness  of  his 
speeches.  In  185 1  he  began  his  diplomatic 
career  as  secretary  to  the  Prussian  member 
of  the  representative  Assembly  of  German 
Sovereigns  at  Frankfort.  He  has  been  de- 
scribed at  this  time  as  "of  very  tall,  stalwart, 
and  imposing  mien,  with  blue  gray,  pene- 
trating, fearless  eyes  ;  of  a  bright,  fresh 
countenance,  with  biond  hair  and  beard." 
In  1859  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Russia.  In  1862  he  was  transferred  to 
Paris  ;  but  a  few  months  later  he  was  made 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  inaugu- 
rated his  ministry  by  the  summary  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies, 


because  it  refused  to  pass  the  budget  pro- 
posed by  the  throne,  curtly  informing  the 
body  that  the  king's  government  would  be 
obliged  to  do  without  its  sanction.  Five 
times  the  deputies  were  dismissed  in  this 
fashion.  Bismarck  was  denounced  on  all 
sides  ;  but  as  his  profound  project,  already 
conceived,  of  uniting  the  German  states 
into  a  compact  empire,  with  Prussia  at  the 
head,  advanced,  by  one  brilliant  stroke  of 
statesmanship  after  another,  toward  fulfil- 
ment, the  early  distrust  was  forgotten,  and  he 
became,  in  spite  of  his  apparent  contempt  for 
popular  rights,  a  popular  idol  The  short, 
sharp  war  of  1866,  terminating  Austrian 
dominance  in  Ciermany,  began  a  national 
progress,  under  Bismarck's  sagacious  and 
strong  direction,  which  came  to  its  consum- 
mation at  the  close  of  the  war  with  France, 
when,  on  January  iS,  1871,  in  the  palace  of 
the  French  kings,  at  Versailles,  William  I., 
King  of  Prussia,  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of 
united  Germany.  In  1890,  differences  with 
the  present  Emperor,  William  II.,  led  to 
Bismarck's  retirement  from  public  life. 
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From  a  phologTapb  by  Lowchcr  4  Peisch,  BErlin.  On  January  iS,  tEji,  ihc  war  wli 
tHObrouclit  to  a  triumphant  close,  Bismarck  had  the  satLsflaction  of  seeing  Kiin[  William  i 
CTDwned  EmperoT  of  united  Genuany  in  the  palace  of  Ihe  French  kings,  at  Versailles,  himself 
at  the  lUBC  lime  Chancellor  o(  the  German  Empire.  The  formal  treaty  of  peace  with  France  « 
a  Duiotb  later. 
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From  a  photOBniph  by  Looctwr  aad  Pclsch,  Berlin.  Proin  a  pholosrapb  by  Loocher  and  Fetach, 
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From  a  photograph  by  Karl  Hahn,  Mi 
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THE  recurrence  of  General  Grant's  birth- 
day never  fails  to  recall  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  associated  with  him  the 
many  admirable  traits  of  his  character.  A 
number  of  these  traits,  if  not  absolutely 
peculiar  to  him,  were  more  thoroughly  de- 
veloped in  his  nature  than  in  the  natures  of 
other  men. 

His  personal  characteristics  were  always 
a  source  of  interest  to  those  who  served 
with  him,  although  he  never  seemed  to  be 
conscious  of  them  himself.  He  had  so 
little  egotism  in  his  nature  that  he  never 
took  into  consideration  any  of  his  own 
peculiarities,  and  never  seemed  to  feel  that 
he  possessed  any  qualities  different  from 
those  common  to  all  men.  He  always 
shrank  from  speaking  of  matters  personal 
to  himself,  and  evidently  never   analyzed 


his  own  mental  powers.  In  his  intercourse 
he  did  not  appear  to  study  to  be  reticent 
regarding  himself ;  he  appeared  rather  to 
be  unconscious  of  self.  He  was  always  calm 
and  unemotional,  yet  deeply  earnest  in  every 
work  in  which  he  engaged.  While  his  mep- 
tal  qualities  and  the  means  by  which  he 
accomplished  his  purposes  have  been  some- 
thing of  a  puzzle  to  philosophers,  he  was 
always  natural  in  his  manners  and  intensely 
human  in  everything  he  did. 

Among  the  many  personal  traits  which 
might  he  mentioned,  he  possessed  five 
attributes  which  were  pronounced  and  con- 
spicuous, and  stand  out  as  salient  points  in 
his  character.  They  were  Truth,  Courage, 
Modesty,  Generosity,  and  Loyalty. 

He  was,  without  exception,  the  most  ab- 
solutely truthful  man  I  ever  encountered  io 
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public  or  private  life.  This  trait  may  be 
recognized  in  the  frankness  and  lionesty  of 
expression  in  all  his  correspondence.  He 
was  not  only  truthful  himself,  but  he  had  a 
horror  of  untruth  in  others.  One  day  while 
sitting  in  his  bedroom  in  the  White  House, 
where  he  had  retired  to 
write  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, a  card  was  brought 
in  by  a  servant.  An  offi- 
cer on  duty  at  the  time, 
seeing  that  the  President 
did  not  want  to  be  dis- 
turbed, remarked  to  the 
servant,  "Say  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  in."  General 
Grant  overheard  the  re- 
mark, turned  around 
suddenly  in  his  chair, 
and  cried  out  to  the  ser- 
vant, "  Tell  him  no  such 
thing.  I  don 't  lie  myself, 
and  I  don't  want  any 
one  to  lie  for  me." 

When  the  President 
had  before  him  for  his 
action  the  famous  Infla- 
tion Bill,  a  member  of 
Congress  urged  him 
persistently  to  sign  it 
When  he  had  vetoed  it, 
and  it  was  found  that  the 
press  and  public  every- 


where justified  his  action,  the  Congressman 
came  out  in  a  speech  reciting  how  materially 
he  had  assisted  in  bringing  about  the  veto. 
When  the  President  read  the  report  of  the 
speech  in  the  newspapers,  he  said,  "  How 
can  So-and-so  state  publicly  such  an  un- 
truth !  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  ever  look 
me  in  the  face  again."  He  had  a  contempt 
for  the  man  ever  after.  Even  in  ordinary- 
conversation  he  would  relate  a  simple  inci- 
dent which  happened  in  one  of  his  walks 
upon  the  street,  with  all  the  accuracy  of 
a  translator  of  the  new  version  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  if  in  telling  the  story  he 
had  said  mistakenly,  for  instance,  that  he  had 
met  a  man  on  the  south  side  of  the  avenue, 
he  would  return  to  the  subject  hours  after- 
ward to  correct  the  error  and  state  with 
great  particularity  that  it  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  avenue  that  the  encounter  had 
taken  place.  I'hese  corrections  and  con- 
stant efforts  to  be  accurate  in  every  statfe- 
ment  he  made  once  led  a  gentleman  to  say 
of  him  that  he  was  "  tediously  "  truthful.  It 
has  often  been  a  question  of  ethics  in  war- 
fare whether  an  officer  is  justifiable  in  put- 
ting his  signature  to  a  false  report  or  a 
deceptive  letter  for  the  purpose  of  having  it 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  with  a  view 
to  misleading  him.  It  is  very  certain  that 
General  (jrant  would  never  have  resorted  to 
such  a  subterfuge,  however  important  might 
have  been  the  results  to  be  attained. 

General  Grant  possessed  a  rare  and  con- 
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spicuous   Courage,   which, 

seen  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, appeared  never  to  vary. 

It  was  not  a  courage  in 
spired  by  excitement :  it 
was  a  steady  and  patient 
courage  in  all  the  scenes  in 
which  it  was  displayed.  It 
might  be  called,  more  ap- 
propriately,an  unconscious- 
ness of  danger.  He  seemed 
never  to  be  aware  of  any 
danger  to  himself  or  to  any 

person  about  him.     His 

ph)-sical  and  moral  courage 

were  both  of  the  same  high 
order.  To  use  an  Ameri- 
canism, he  was  "clean  grit." 
This  -characteristic  early 
displayed  itself  in  the  nerve 
he  exhibited,  as  a  cadet  at 
West  Point,  in  breaking 
fractious  horses  in  the  rid- 
ing-hall. His  courage  was 
conspicuous  in  all  the  bat- 
tles in  Mexico  in  which  he 
was  engaged,    particularly  uh*nt 

in  leading  an  attack  against 
one  of  the  gates  of  the 
City  of  Mexico,  at  the  head  of  a  dozen  men 
whom  he  had  called  on  to  volunteer  for  the 
purpose.  It  showed  itself  at  Belmont,  in 
the  gallant  manner  in  which  he  led  his 
troops,  and  in  his  remaining  on  shore  in  the 
retreat  until  he  had  seen  all  his  men  aboard 
the  steamboats.  At  Donelson  and  Shiloh, 
and  in  many  of  the  fights  in  the  Virginia 
campaign,  while  he  never  posed  for  effect, 
or  indulged  in  mock  heroics,  his  exposure 
to  danger  when  necessary,  and  his  habitual 
indtflference  under  fire,  were  constantly 
noticeable.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men 
who  never  displayed  the  slightest  iiervous- 
Dcss  in  battle.  DodgiJig  bullets  is  by  no 
means  proof  of  a  lack  of  courage.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  a  nervousness  which  is  often 
purely  physical,  and  is  no  more  significant 
as  a  test  of  courage  than  the  act  of  winking 
when  something  is  thrown  suddenly  in  one's 
face.  It  is  entirely  involuntary.  Many  a 
brave  officer  has  been  known  to  indulge  in 
"jack-knifing"  under  fire,  as  it  is  called; 
that  is,  bending  low  or  doubling  up,  when 
bullets  were  whistling  by.  In  my  own  ex- 
perience I  can  recall  only  two  persons  who, 
throughout  a  rattling  musketry  fire,  could 
sit  in  their  saddles  without  moving  a  muscle 
or  even  winking  an  eye.  One  was  a  bugler 
in  the  regular  cavalry,  and  the  other  was 
General  Grant. 
The  day  the  outer   lines  of   Petersburg 


were  carried,  and  the  troops  were  closing  up 
upon  the  inner  lines,  the  General  halted  near 
a  house  on  a  piece  of  elevated  ground  which 
overlooked  the  field.  The  position  was  un- 
der fire,  and  the  enemy's  batteries  seemed 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  spot,  no- 
ticing, perhaps,  the  group  of  officers  col- 
lected there,  and  believing  that  some  of  the 
Union  commanders  were  among  them.  The 
General  was  engaged  in  writing  some  de- 
spatches, and  paid  no  attention  whatever  to 
the  shots  falling  about  him.  Members  of 
the  staff  remarked  that  the  place  was  becom- 
ing a  target,  and  suggested  that  he  move  to 
a  less  conspicuous  position,  but  he  seemed 
to  pay  no  attention  to  the  advice  given. 
After  he  had  finished  his  despatches,  and 
taken  another  view  of  the  enemy's  works, 
he  quietly  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  slowly 
to  another  part  of  the  field,  remarking  to  the 
officers  about  him,  with  a  jocose  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  "  Well,  they  do  seem  to  have  the 
range  on  us." 

During  one  of  the  fights  in  front  of  Pet- 
ersburg the  telegraph-poles  had  been  thrown 
down,  and  the  twisted  wires  were  scattered 
about  upon  the  ground.  While  our  troops 
were  falling  back  before  a  vigorous  attack 
made  by  the  enemy,  the  General's  horse 
caught  ills  foot  in  a  loop  of  the  wire,  and  in 
the  animal's  efforts  to  free  himself  the  coil 
became  twisted  still  tighter.     The  enemy 
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was  moving  up  rapidly,  delivering  a  tieavy 
fire,  and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The 
staff  officers  began  to  wear  anxious  looks 
upon  their  faces,  and  became  very  apprehen- 
sive for  the  General's  safety.  He  sat  quietly 
in  his  saddle,  giving  directions  to  an  orderly, 
and  afterward  to  an  officer  who  had  dis- 
mounted, as  they  were  struggling  ner- 
'  Tously  to  uncoil  the  wire,  and  kept  cautioning 
them  in  a  low,  calm  tone  of  voice  not  to  hurt 
the  horse's  leg.  Finally  the  foot  was  re- 
leased ;  but  none  too  quickly,  as  the  enemy 
a  few  minutes  later  had  gained  possession 
of  that  part  of  the  field. 

His  moral  courage  was  manifested  in 
many  instances.  He  took  a  grave  responsi- 
bility in  paroling  the  officers  and  men  cap- 
tured at  Vicksburg  and  sending  them  home, 
and  persons  who  did  not  understand  the 
situation  subjected  him  to  severe  criticism. 
But  he  shouldered  the  entire  responsibil- 
ity, and  subsequent  events  proved  that  he 
was  entirely  correct  in  the  action  he  had 
taken. 

It  was  supposed  at  Appomattox  that  the 
terms  he  gave  to  Lee  and  his  men  might 
not  be  approved  by  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington. But  without  consulting  them,  Gen- 
eral Grant  assumed  the  entire  responsibility. 
There  was  not  a  moment's  hesitation. 

Even  in  trivial  matters  he  never  seemed 
to  shrink  from  any  act  which  he  set  out  to 


perform.  The  following  incident,  t  _ 
trifling  in  itself,  illustrates  this  trait  in  his 
character.  When  we  were  in  the  heat  of 
the  political  campaign  in  which  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  a  second  time, 
and  when  there  was  the  utmost  violence  in 
campaign  meetings,  and  unparalleled  abuse 
exchanged  between  members  of  the  contest- 
ing parties,  the  President  made  many  trips 
by  rail  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  resid- 
ing at  his  summer  home  at  Elberon.  He 
always  travelled  in  an  ordinary  passengei^ 
car,  and  mingled  freely  with  all  classes  tA 
people.  On  one  of  these  trips  he  said  to  me : 
"  I  think  I  will  go  forjirard  into  the  smoking- 
car  and  have  a  smoke."  The  car  was  filled 
with  a  rough  class  of  men,  several  of  tbem 
under  the  influence  of  liquor.  The  Pre^ 
dent  sat  down  in  a  seat  next  to  one  of  the 
passengers.  He  was  immediately  recws-  ' 
nized,  and  his  neighbor,  evidently  for  tbfe 
purpose  of  "  showing  off,"  proceeded  to 
make  himself  objectionably  familiar.  Re 
took  out  a  cigar,  and  turning  to  the  Piiri 
dent  cried  :  "  I  say,  give  us  a  light,  nctrii-- 
bor,"  and  reached  out  his  hand,  i  iijurlUM 
the  President  to  pass  him  the  cigar  iril)|C 
he  was  smoking.  The  President  loo^ 
him  in  the  eye  calmly  for  a  few  seoondl, 
and  then  pulled  out  a  match-box,  strode  a 
match,  and  handed  it  to  him.  Those  iriio 
had  been  looking  on  applauded  the  act,  and 
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the  smoker  was  silenced,  and  afterward 
became  very  respectful. 

Even  the  valor  of  his  martial  deeds  was 
surpassed  by  the  superb  courage  displayed 
in  the  painful  illness  which  preceded  his 
death.  Though  suffering  untold  torture, 
he  held  death  at  arm's  length  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  penned  the 
most  brilliant  chapter  in  American  history. 
His  fortune  had  disappeared,  his  family 
was  without  support,  and  summoning  to 
his  aid  all  of  his  old-time  fortitude,  he  sat 
through  months  of  excruciating  agony, 
laboring  to  finish  the  book  which  would  be 
the  tneans  of  saving  those  he  loved  best 
from  want.  He  seemed  to  live  entirely 
upon  his  will-power  until  the  last  lines  were 
finished,  and  then  yielded  to  the  first  foe  to 
whom  he  had  ever  surrendered — Death. 

His  extreme  Modesty  attracts  attention 
in  all  of  his  speeches  and  letters,  and  es- 
pecially in  his"  Memoirs."  A  distinguished 
literary  critic  once  remarked  that  that  book 
was  the  only  autobiography  he  had  ever 
read  which  was  totally  devoid  of  egotism. 
The  General  not  only  abstains  from  vaunt- 
ing himself,  but  seems  to  take  patns  to 
enumerate  all  the  good  qualities  in  which 


he  is  lacking  ;  and,  while  he  describes  in  eu- 
logistic terms  the  persons  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  Tiim,  he  records  nothing  which 
would  seem  to  be  in  commendation  of  him- 
self. Although  his  mind  was  a  great  store- 
house of  useful  information,  the  result  of 
constant  reading  and  a  retentive  memory, 
he  laid  no  claim  to  any  knowledge  he  did 
not  possess.  He  agreed  with  Addison  that 
"pedantry  in  learning  is  like  hypocrisy  in 
religion,  a  form  of  knowledge  without  the 
power  of  it."  He  had  a  particular  aversion 
to  egotists  and  braggarts.  Though  fond  of 
telling  stories,  and  at  times  a  most  interest- 
ing i-iuonteur,  he  never  related  an  anecdote 
which  was  at  all  off  color,  or  which  could 
be  construed  as  an  offence  against  modesty. 
His  stories  possessed  the  true  geometrical 
requisites  of  excellence  :  they  were  never 
too  long  and  never  too  broad. 

His  unbounded  generosity  was  at  all 
times  displayed  towards  both  friends  and 
foes.  His  unselfishness  towards  those  who 
served  with  him  is  one  of  the  chief  secrets 
of  their  attachment  to  him,  and  the  unquali- 
fied praise  he  gave  them  for  their  work  was 
one  of  the  main  incentives  to  the  efforts 
which  they  put  forth.     .After  the  successes 
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in  the  West,  in  writing'  to  Sherman,  lie  said  : 
"  What  I  want  is  to  express  my  thanks  to 
you  and  McPherson  as  the  men  to  whom 
above  all  others  I  feel  indebted  for  what- 
ever I  have  had  of  success.  How  far  your 
advice  and  assistance  have  been  of  help  to 
me,  you  know.  How  far  your  execution 
of  whatever  has  been  given  you  to  do  en- 
titles you  to  the  reward  I  am  receiving,  you 
cannot  know  as  well  as  1." 

After  Sherman's  successful  march  to  the 
sea  there  was  a  rumor  that  Congress  in- 
tended to  create  a  lieutenant-generalship 
for  him  and  give  him  the  same  grade  as  that 
of  Grant.  By  this  means  he  would  have  be- 
come ehgible  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.  Sherman 
wrote  at  once  to  his  com- 
mander, saying  that  he  had 
no  part  in  the  movement,  and 
should  certainly  decline  such 
a  commission  if  offered  to 
him.  General  Grant  wrote 
him  in  reply  one  of  the  most 
manly  letters  ever  penned, 
which  contained  the  follow- 
ing words  ;  "  No  one  would 
be  more  pleased  with  your 
advancement  than  I ;  and  if 
you  should  be  placed  in  my 
position,  and  I  put  subordi- 
nate, it  would  not  change  our 
relations  in  the  least.  I 
would  make  the  same  exer- 
tions to  support  you  that  you 
have  ever  done  to  support 
me,  and  I  would  do  all  in  my 
power  to  make  our  cause 
win." 

When  Sherman  granted 
terms  of  surrender  to  Gen- 
eral Joe  Johnston's  army  ok^nt^  """se  ■■;> 
which  the  government  re- 
pudiated, and  when  Stanton 
denounced  Sherman's  conduct  unsparingly, 
and  Grant  was  ordered  to  Sherman's  head- 
quarters by  the  President  to  conduct 
further  operations  there  in  person,  the  Gen- 
eral-in-chief  went  only  as  far  as  Raleigh. 
He  remained  there  in  the  background  in- 
stead of  going  out  to  the  front,  so  as  not  to 
appear  to  share  the  credit  of  receiving 
Johnston's  final  surrender  upon  terms  ap- 
proved by  the  government.  He  left  that 
honor  solely  to  Sherman.  He  stood  by  him 
manfully  when  his  motives  were  questioned 
and-bis  patriotism  unjustly  assailed.  After 
Sheridan  had  won  his  great  victories,  some 
one  spoke  in  General  Grant's  presence  in  a 
manner  which  sought  to  belittle  Sheridan 
and  make  it  appear  that  he  was  only  a  hard 


hitter  in  battle  and  not  an  officer  of  brains. 
General  Grant  resented  this  with  great 
warmth,  and  immediately  took  up  the  cud- 
gels in  Sheridan's  favor.  He  said  :  "While 
Sheridan  has  a  magnetic  influence  possessed 
by  few  men  in  an  engagement,  and  is  seen 
to  best  advantage  in  battle,  he  does  as 
much  beforehand  to  contribute  to  victory 
as  any  living  commander.  His  plans  are  al- 
ways well  matured,  and  in  every  movement 
he  strikes  with  a  definite  purpose  in  view. 
No  man  is  belter  fitted  to  command  all  the 
armies  in  the  field." 

General  Grant's  generosity  to  his  foes  will 
be  remembered  as  long  as  the  world  con- 
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tinues  to  honor  manly  qualities.  After  the 
surrender  at  Vicksburg  he  Issued  a  field 
order  saying  :  "  The  paroled  prisoners  will 
be  sent  out  of  here  to-morrow.  Instruct  the 
commands  to  be  orderly  and  quiet  as  the 
prisoners  pass,  and  to  make  no  offensive  re- 
marks," 

In  his  correspondence  with  General  Lee, 
looking  to  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  he  said  :  "  I  will  meet 
you,  or  designate  officers  to  meet  any 
officers  you  may  name,  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  definitely  terms  upon, which  the 
surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
will  be  received,"  He  thus  took  pains  to 
relieve  General  Lee  from  the  humiliation 
of  making  the  surrender  in  person,  in  case 
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tbat  commander  chose  to  designate  another 
officer  for  the  purpose.  Jn  this  General 
Grant  showed  the  same  delicacy  of  feeling 
as  that  which  actuated  Washington  when 
he  spared  Cornwallis  from  the  necessity  of 
surrendering  his  army  in  person  at  York- 
town. 

After  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  our 
troops  began  to  fire  salutes.  General  Grant 
sent  orders  at  once  to  have  them  stopped, 
using  the  following  words:  "The  war  is 
over,  the  rebels  are  our  countrymen  again, 
and   the   best   sign  of   rejoicing  after  the 


victory  will  be  to  abstain  from  all  demon- 
strations in  the  field." 

When,  two  months  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  Lee  made  application  in  writing  to 
have  the  privileges  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's amnesty  proclamation  extended  to 
him.  General  Grant  promptly  indorsed  his 
letter  as  follows  :  "  Respectfully  forwarded 
through  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  earnest  recommendation  that 
the  application  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
for  amnesty  and  pardon  may  be  granted 
him."  Andrew  Johnson  was,  however,  at 
that  time  bent  upon  having  all  ex-Con- 
federate officers  indicted  for  the  crime  of 
treason,  whether  they  kept  their  paroles 
or  not,  and  a  number  of  indictments  had 


already  been  found  against  them.  In  this. 
emergency  General  Lee  applied  by  letter  to 
General  Grant  for  protection,  and  he  knew 
that  such  an  application  would  not  be  in 
vain.  General  Grant  put  the  most  emphatic 
indorsement  upon  this  letter,  which  con- 
tained the  following  language  :  "  In  my 
opinion  the  officers  and  men  paroled  at 
Appomattox  Court  House,  and  since  upon 
the  same  terms  given  Lee,  cannot  be  tried 
for  treason  so  long  as  they  observe  the 
terms  of  their  parole.  .  .  ,  The  action 
of  Judge  Underwood  in  Norfolk  has  already 
had  an  injurious  effect,  and  ■ 
I  would  ask  that  he  be  or- 
dered to  quash  ail  indict- 
ments found  against  paroled 
prisoners  of  war,  and  to  desist 
from  further  prosecution  of 
them."  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  action  was  tak- 
en when  the  country  was  still 
greatly  excited  by  the  events 
of  the  war  and  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Lincoln, 
and  it  required  no  little 
courage  on  the  part  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  to  take  so  decided 
a  stand  in  these  matters. 

Perhaps  the  most  pro- 
nounced trait  in  General 
Grant's  character  was  that 
of  unqualified  Loyalty.  He 
was  loyal  to  every  work  and 
cause  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged r  loyal  to  his  friends,  " 
loyal  to  his  family,  loyal  to 
his  country,  and  loyal  to  his 
God.  This  characteristic  pro- 
duced a  reciprocal  effect  in 
those  who  served  with  him, 
iBu  ILLINOIS.  and   was   one   of    the    chief 

reasons  why  men  became  so 
loyally  attached  to  him.  It 
so  dominated  his  entire  nature  that  it  some- 
times led  him  into  error,  and  caused  him 
to  stand  by  friends  who  were  no  longer 
worthy  of  his  friendship,  and  to  trust  those 
in  whom  his  faith  should  not  have  been 
reposed.  Vet  it  is  a  trait  so  noble  that  we 
do  not  stop  to  count  the  errors  which  may 
have  resulted  from  it.  It  showed  that  he 
was  proof  against  the  influence  of  malicious 
aspersions  and  slanders  aimed  at  worthy 
men,  and  that  he  had  the  courage  to  stand 
as  a  barrier  between  them  and  their  un- 
worthy detractors,  and  to  let  generous 
sentiments  have  a  voice  in  an  age  in 
which  the  heart  plays  so  small  a  part  in 
public  life. 

It  has   been   well  said   that  "the  best 
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teucliuTS  of  humanity  are  the  lives  of  (jreat  will  afford  a 
men,"  A  close  study  of  the  traits  which  youth  in  the 
were   most  conspicuous  in    General  Grant    character  of 


liberal  education  to  American 
virtues  which  should  adorn  the 
I  man  in  public  life. 
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Ti  by  Taber  at  San  Franrisc.i  ™  Grant's  land! 


■ound  the  world.  September  ii.  187^. 
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SOME      PERSONAL      RECOLLECTIONS      OF      GENERAL 
SHERMAN. 


Bv  S.  H.   M.   Byers. 


OW  well  I  recall  now  the 
first  time  I  ever  heard 
the  voice  of  General 
Sherman.  It  was  night, 
in  Che  woods  by  the 
banks  of  the  Tennessee 


River.     On 


ing 


diary, 


over  my  half-faded  war 
find  this  entry  : 


"  November  23,  1863.  It  has  rained  all  the  day. 
The  men  have  few  rations,  ihe  animals  no  food  at 
all.  Tbouaands  of  hoises  and  mules  are  l>-ing  dead 
in  the  muddy  roads  and  in  Che  woods.  We  are  a  few 
miles  below  Chattanooga,  close  to  the  river.  The 
Rebels  are  on  the  other  side.  Everybody  here  ex- 
pects a  great  battle.  Since  noon  our  colonel  got 
orders  for  us  to  be  ready  to  ferry  over  the  river  at 
midnight — no  baggage." 

It  was  very  dark  that  night  in  the  woods 
when  our  division  slipped  down  to  the 
water's  edge  and  commenced  entering  the 
pontoons. 

"Be  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  step  into 
the  boats  rapidly,"  I  heard  a  voice  say. 

The  speaker  was  a  tall  man,  wearing  a 
long  waterproof  coat  that  covered  him  to 
his  heels.  He  stood  close  beside  me  as  he 
spoke,  and  one  of  the  boys  said  in  a  low 
voice  :  "  That  is  Sherman." 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard 


him  speak.  Though  a  great  commander,  at 
that  moment  leading  many  troops,  still  he 
was  down  there  in  the  dark,  personally  at- 
tending to  every  detail  of  getting  us  over 
the  river.  Shortly  our  rude  boat,  with 
thirty  people  aboard,  pushed  out  into  the 
dark  water,  and  we  were  whirled  around  by 
the  eddies,  while  expecting  every  moment 
a  blaze  of  musketry  in  our  faces  from  the 
other  shore.  But,  somehow,  we  felt  con- 
fident that  all  was  well,  for  was  not  our 
great  general  himself  close  by,  watching 
the  movement  ? 

In  the  battle  that  followed,  our  troops 
were  successful.  Sherman  was  everywhere 
along  the  front,  personally  directing  every 
movement.  He  was  sharing  every  danger, 
and  the  soldier's  fear  was  that  his  general 
might  be  killed,  and  the  battle  lost  in  con- 
sequence. 

In  the  charge  of  the  "Tunnel,"  I,  with 
many  comrades,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
and  was  taken  to  Libby  Prison,  Few  of 
those  captured  with  me  ever  got  back  North 
alive,  and  those  who  did  are  nearly  all  long 
since  dead. 

Fifteen  months  of  terrible  experience  in 
the  prisons  of  the  South  passed.  More  than 
once  I  tisd  escaped,  only  to  be  retakea.  At 
last,  though,  I  did  get  away,  and  when 
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Sherman's  army,  marching  north  through  "  His  paper  is  for  home  consumption," 

the    Carolinas,   captured   Columbia,    they  the  General  wrote  to  me ;   "  but  if  he  at- 

found  me  secreted  in  the  garret  of  a  negro's  tempts  to  enlarge  his  sphere  I  will  give  him 

cabin  in  the  town.  a  blast  of  the  truth  as  you  and  hundreds 

It  happened  that,  while  I  was  a  prisoner,  know  it." 
I  had  written  some  verses  in  praise  of  the  I  went  to  friends  in  my  old  brigade  the 
great  campaign  from  Chattanooga  to  the  next  day  after  the  burning  of  the  city,  but 
ocean.  The  song  found  favor  with  my  to  my  surprise  General  Sherman  sent  an 
prison  comrades.  It  also  soon  reached  the  officer  to  hunt  me  up  and  bring  me  to  head- 
soldiers  in  the  North,  and,  before  I  knew  quarters. 

it,  it  was  being  sung  everywhere.     It  was  "  You  must  go,"  said  the  officer,  in  an- 

**  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,"  and  the  swer  to  my  expressed  reluctance.     *'You 

song  soon  gave  its  name  to  the  campaign  must ;  it  is  an  order." 

itself.  Our    meeting,    unimportant     in     itself. 

As  Sherman  entered  Columbia  at  noon  showed  the  simplicity  and  character  of 
that  17th  of  February,  1865,  riding  at  the  Sherman.  It  was  in  the  woods.  The  col- 
head  of  his  sixty  thousand  victorious  vet-  umns  had  halted  for  the  night,  and  the 
erans,  a  soldier  ran  up  to  him,  and  told  him  tent  of  the  General  was  pitched  at  a  lone 
the  author  of  the  song  had  escaped  from  spot  away  from  the  roadside.  As  was 
prison,  and  was  standing  near  by,  on  the  usual  at  army  headquarters,  an  enormous 
steps  of  a  house.  He  halted  the  whole  flag  was  suspended  between  two  trees, 
column,  while  he  motioned  to  me  to  come  Near  by  the  horses  of  the  bodyguard  were 
out,  and  warmly  shook  my  hand.  picketed  to  long  ropes,  while  the  men  either 

*^Tell    all    the   prisoners  who   have  es-  layabout  on  the  grass  or  busied  themselves 

caped,"  said  he,  "  to  come  to  me  at  camp  preparing  their  supper.     Not  far  away,  in 

to-night.     I  want  to  do  something  for  all  the    woods    and    at    roadsides,    were    the 

of  them.     They  must  be  made  comfort-  bivouacs  of  the  tired  army.     I  was  but  a 

able."  stripling  officer,  and  was  not  a  little  abashed 

The  bands  played,  and  the  vast  column  at  the  idea  of  appearing  before  the  com- 

again  moved  on  amidst  cheers  for  "Billy"  mander  of  the  army.     I  found  him  sitting 

Sherman,    "Johnny"    Logan,    and    other  on   a  camp-stool  by  a   low  rail  fire.     He 

heroes  of  the  line.     I  looked  at  the  battle-  was  looking  over  some  papers, 

worn  flags  of  the  regiments.     I  had  not  "This    is    Adjutant    Byers,"    said    the 

seen  loyal  colors  for  about  sixteen  months,  officer. 

Perhaps  I  was  weak,  but  I  am  sure  I  felt  The  General  dropped  his  papers,  stepped 

my  eyes  moisten  and  my  heart  bound  when  right  over  the  fire  with  his  long  legs,  and 

I  looked  upon  the  very  flag  I  had  seen  in  seized  me  by  the  hand, 

the    hot   charge  that    day    at    Missionary  "  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  song," 

Ridge.  he  said,  "and  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how 

I    did    not    go    to    the    General's  head-  you,  there  in  prison,  got  hold  of  all  that   I 

quarters  that  night.     I  was  ashamed  to  go  was  doing.     You  hit  it  splendidly.     I  have 

in  all  my  rags.     But  I  walked  the  streets  little  for  you  to  do  here  at  headquarters, 

and  saw  the  city  burned  to  ashes.     But  There  is  little  for  anybody  to  do,"  he  said 

Siierman  had  not  done  this.     Long  before  after  awhile  (I  think  he  meant  he  did  it  all 

the  Union  troops  entered,  I  saw  Hampton's  himself) ;  "  but  I  want  to  give  you  a  place 

Confederate   cavalry    firing  thousands  of  on  my  staff.     You  must  take  your  meals 

bales  of  cotton  to  prevent  its  falling  into  with  me." 

Union  hands.     A  fearful  wind   raged  to-  Now,  for  a  prisoner  of  war,  just  getting 

wards  morning,  and  the  flakes  of  burning  out  of  a  horrible  pen,  a  place  on  the  com- 

cotton    soon    set    the   city   on   fire.     That  mander's  staff,  with  the  privilege  of  eating 

night    I   heard  with    my  own   ears    South  at  his  table,  was  like  getting  into  paradise. 

Carolinians  condemn  Wade  Hampton  and  "  Later  you  will  get  a  horse  and  all  you 

Jefferson  Davis.  need,"  he  went  on. 

"  They  are  those  who  brought  all  this  on  That  moment  the  cook,  a  great  ebony- 

the  people  of  the  South,"  cried  one  old  faced  negro,  came  up,  bowed  very  low,  and 

man  as  he  saw  his  home  devoured  by  the  announced  supper.     The  General  pushed 

flames,  and  thought  of  his  sons  dead  on  me  into  the  supper  tent  ahead  of  him.     The 

useless  battlefields.  well-uniformed  staff  officers  were  already 

Later,    Wade     Hampton     was     foolish  there,  assembled  about  a  long  rude  table  of 

enough  to  publicly  attack  Sherman  for  in-  boards.     Every  one  of  them  held  up  his 

humanity  during  his  "  March."  fork  and  stared  at  me.      The  General  in- 
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troduced  me,  adding  some  complimentary 
things. 

"And  I  want  you  all  to  know  him,"  lie 
said,  "  and  after  supper  you  must  hunt  him 
up  some  clothes." 

"I  have  an  extra  coat,"  said  Surgeon 
Moore.  "And  I  a  pair  of  trousers,"  said 
another. 

My  wardrobe  was  to  be  renewed  in  no 
time.  The  bare  anticipation  of  the  fact 
restored  my  confidence.  The  General 
seated  me  at  his  right  hand,  and  bade  me 
make  no  ceremony  about  proceeding  to 
whatever  was  before  me.  The  meal  was 
simple.     It  was  the  ordinary  army  rations, 


that  Sherman  never  could  march  or  swim 
an  army  through  the  lower  part  of  North 
Carolina  in  midwinter,  but  he  was  a  com- 
mander who  never  stopped  at  such  obsta- 
cles as  rivers  and  swamps  when  marching 
for  a  desired  object.  Here  were  rivers 
swollen  into  a  dozen  channels,  dark 
swamps  that  seemed  interminable,  miles  of 
roads  that  were  lately  bottomless,  or  often 
under  three  feet  of  ice-cold  water.  The 
bridges  were  destroyed  everywhere.  The 
narrow  causeways,  called  roads  by  cour- 
tesy, if  not  submerged,  were  defended  by 
the  enemy's  batteries.  It  rained  almost 
constantly   day  and   night,  and  the  only 


with  a  chicken  or  two  added,  which  the 
cook  had  foraged  that  day  ou  the  march. 
I  ventured  to  relate  something  of  my  ex- 
periences in  prison.  The  General  listened 
with  the  closest  attention,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  from  that  moment  he  was  my 
friend.  It  was  the  commencement  of  an 
attachment  that  lasted  until  his  death, 
twenty-five  years. 

During  the  rest  of  that  famous  marching 
and  wading  through  the  Carolinas  I  was 
constantly  at  headcjuarters  until  we  reached 
the  Cape  Fear  River.  .\nd  what  a  cam- 
paign that  was,  through  swamps  and 
woods  and  over  bridgeless  streams  !  Joe 
Johnston's  engineers  had  told  their  chief 


protection  the  army  had  was  the  little  rub- 
ber blankets  or  shelter  tents  they  carried 
on  their  backs  in  addition  to  their  knap- 
sacks and  several  davs'  rations.  There 
were  not  a  half  dozen  complete  tents  in 
the  army.  Sherman  himself  oftenest  slept 
under  a  tent  "'  fly,"  under  trees,  or  else  in 
stray  country  churches. 

Through  all  the  mud.  swamp,  forest,  and 
water,  the  troops  dragged  two  thousand 
wagons,  besides  ambulances  and  batteries. 
The  horses  and  mules  often  floundered  in 
the  bottomless  roads,  became  discouraged, 
gave  out,  and  died.  Then  the  men  took 
their  places,  and  dragged  wagons  and  can- 
non   for   miles.     Whole    brigades    worked 
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sometimes  day  and  night  making  tempo-  cleverness  and  fleetness  fed  the  army,  and 
rary  roadbeds  from  trees   ielled    in    the  who  left  the  regiments  at  daylight  every^ 
swamps.     The   men   were  glad   to   sleep  morning  on  foot,  and  at  the  close  of  each* 
anywhere — in  the  mud,  in  the  woods,  in  the  day  returned  to  camp  on  horseback  and 
rain,  at  the  roadside — anywhere,  if  only  muleback,  laden  with  supplies,  he  knew 
they  could  lie  down  without  being  shot  at.  often  by  name.     Along  with  perfect  disci- 
There  is  official  record  that  one  division  of  pline,  every  day  showed  some  proof  of  his 
the  troops  on  this  terrible  march  waded  sympathy  with  the  common  soldiers.     He 
through  swamps  and  forded  thirty-five  riv-  had   his   humorous   side   with   them    too. 
ers  where  the  ice-cold  water  often  reached  When   the    army  reached   Goldsborough^ 
to  the  men's  waists.     The  same  division,  half  the  men  were  in  rags.     One  day  a  di- 
while   floundering    through    the   swamps,  vision  was  ordered  to  march  past  him  in 
constructed     fifteen     miles    of    corduroy  review.     The  men  were  bare-legged  and 
wagon  road  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-  ragged,  some  of  them  almost  hatless. 
two    miles   of   side  road   for   the   troops.        "Only    look   at   the  poor  fellows   with 
There  were  no  quartermaster's  trains,  so  their   bare    legs,"   said  an    officer  at  the 
the  troops  were  nearly  destitute  of  cloth-  General's  side,  sympathizingly. 
ing.     Thousands  of  the  army  were  shoe-        "  Splendid  legs,"  cried  the  General,  with 
less  before  the  campaign  was  half  over.  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "splendid  legs.    Would 

One  night  Sherman  and  his  staff  lodged  give  both  of  mine  for  any  one  of  them." 
in  a  little  deserted  church  they  found  in       On  the  march  and  in  the  camp  Sher- 

the  woods.     I  recall  how  the  General  him-  man's  life  was  simplicity  itself.     He  had 

self  would  not  sleep  on  the  bit  of  carpet  few  brilliantly  uniformed  and  useless  aids 

on  the  pulpit  platform.  about  him.     The  simple  tent  "fly"   wa§ 

"  Keep  that  for  some  of  you  young  fel-  his  usual  headquarters,  and  under  it  all  his 

lows  who  are  not  well,"  he  said  laughingly,  military     family   ate    together.     His   de- 

as  he  stretched  himself  out  on  a  long  hard  spatches   he  wrote   mostly  with   his  own 

bench  till  morning.  hand.     He  had  little  use  for  clerks.     But 

He  shared  all  the  privations  and  hard-  Dayton,  his  adjutant-general,   was  better 

ships  of  the  common  soldier.     He  slept  in  than    a   regiment    of    clerks.     When    we 

his  uniform  every  night  of  the  whole  cam-  halted   somewhere   in  the  woods  for  the 

paign.     Sometimes  we  did  not  get  into  a  night,  the  General  was  the  busiest  man  in 

camp  till  midnight.     I  think  every  man  in  the  army.     While  others  slept,   his   little 

the   army  knew  the   General's  face,  and  camp-fire   was  burning,  and  often  in  the 

thousands  spoke  with  him  personally.     The  long  vigils  of  the  night  I  have  seen  a  tall 

familiarity  of  the  troops  at  times  was  amus-  form  walking  up  and  down  by  that  fire, 

ing.  Sometimes  we  got  a  little  behind  the  army 

"  Don't  ride  too  fast,  General,"  they  with  our  night  camp,  or  too  far  in  .front, 
would  cry  out,  seeing  his  horse  plunging  and  then  the  staff  officers  and  the  order- 
along  in  the  mire  at  the  roadside,  as  he  lies  would  buckle  on  their  pistols,  and  we 
tried  to  pass  some  division.  "  Pretty  slip-  remained  awake  all  night.  Sherman  him- 
pery  going,  Uncle  Billy  ;  pretty  slippery  self  slept  but  little.  He  did  not  seem  to 
going."  Or,  "  Say,  General,  kin  you  tell  need  sleep,  and  I  have  known  him  to  stay 
us  is  this  the  road  to  Richmond  ? "  but  two  hours  in  bed  many  anight.    In  later 

Every  soldier  of  his  army  had  taken  on  years  a   slight  asthma  made  much  sleep 

the  enthusiasm   of   the   General    himself,  impossible  for  him.     After  the  war,  when 

They  would  go  anywhere  that  he  might  I  was  at  his  home  in  St.  Louis,  he  seldom 

point  to.     Often   as  he  approached  some  retired  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock.     It  was 

regiment,  a  wild  huzza  would  be  given,  and  often  as  late,  too,  on  this  march, 
taken  up  and  repeated  by  the  troops  a  mile        It  was  a  singularly  impressive  sight  to 

ahead.     Instinct  seemed  to  tell  the  boys,  see  this  solitary  figure  walking  there  by 

when  there  was  any  loud  shouting  anywhere  the   flickering    camp-fire  while   the   army 

whatever,  that  Uncle  Billy  was  coming,  and  slept.     If  a  gun  went  off  somewhere  in  the 

they  joined  in  the  cheers  till  the  woods  distance,  or  if  an  unusual  noise  were  heard, 

rang.     It   was   a   common  thing   for  the  he  would  instantly  call  one  of  us  to  go  and 

General  to  stop  his  horse  and  speak  words  find   out  what  it  meant.     He   paid  small 

of  encouragement  or  praise  to  some  sub-  attention  to  appearances ;  to  dress  almost 

ordinate  officer  or  private   soldier  strug-  none. 

gling  at  the  roadside.     He  seemed  to  know       "There  is  going  to  be  a  battle  to-day, 

the  faces  and  even  the  names  of  hundreds  sure,"  said  Colonel  Audenreid,  of  the  staff, 

of  his  troops.     Even  the  foragers,  whose  one  morning  before  daylight. 
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"  How  do  you  know  ? "  asked  a  comrade,    the   saddle. 

"Why,    don't  you   see?     The  General's    mounted  al 
up  there  by  the  fire  putting  on  a  clean  col- 
lar.    The  sign's  dead  sure," 

A  battle  did  take  place  that  day,  and 
Cheraw,  with  forty  cannon,  fell  into  our 
hands.     It  was  more  a  run  than  a  battle. 


Dayhght  usually  saw  us  all    ready    for    dier's  life. 


When  noon  came  we  dis- 
he  roadside,  sat  down  on  a 
log  or  on  the  grass,  and  had  a  simple 
lunch,  washed  down  with  water  from  the 
swamp,  or  something  stronger  from  a  flask 
that  was  ever  the  General's  companion  ; 
for  he  was  a  soldier,  and  was  living  a  sol- 
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When  we  reached  the  Cape  Fear  River,  I  told  him  what  Stonewall  Jackson  said 
in  the  Carolinas,  we  found  there  (at  Fa-  as  to  not  taking  prisoners, 
yetteville)  a  splendid  arsenal,  built  *  in  "  Perhaps  he  was  right,"  said  the  General, 
former  times  by  the  United  States.  Now  "It  seems  cruel;  but  if  there  were  no 
it  was  used  for  making  arms  to  destroy  quarter  given,  most  men  would  keep  out 
the  Government.  Sherman  burned  it  to  of  war.  Rebellions  would  be  few  and 
the    ground ;    but   first    he    took  me    all    short." 

through  the  building  and  explained  its  While  we  were  eating,  a  whistle  blew.  It 
complicated  machinery  and  apparatus.  I  was  from  a  little  tugboat  that  had  steamed 
was  astonished  that  any  one  but  a  mechan-  its  way  up  the  swollen  and  dangerous  river 
ical  engineer  could  know  all  about  such  from  Wilmington.  It  passed  the  enemy 
things.  hidden  on  either  bank.     It  was  the  first 

"Why,  of  course,  one  must  learn  every-  sound  from  the  North  heard  since  the 
thing,"  he  said  to  me.  "I  picked  this  thing  army  left  the  ocean.  No  one  in  all  the 
up  at  leisure  hours.  One  must  never  let  North  knew  where  Sherman's  army  was. 
a  chance  to  learn  something  be  lost.  I  Rumors  brought  from  the  South  said  it 
say  this  to  young  men  always,"  he  con-  was  "  floundering  and  perishing  in  the 
tinned.  "No  matter  if  the  thing  don't  swamps  of  the  Carolinas."  That  dj(y  the 
seem  to  be  of  much  use  at  the  time.  Who  General  directed  me  to  board  this  tugboat, 
knows  how  soon  it  may  be  wanted  ?  No  run  down  the  river  in  the  night,  and  carry 
matter  how  far  away  from  one's  calling  it  despatches  to  General  Grant  in  front  of 
may  seem,  all  knowledge,  however  gained,  Richmond,  and  to  President  Lincoln  at 
is  of  use  ;  sometimes  of  great  use.     Why,"    Washington. 

he  went  on,  "once  when  I  captured  a  town  "Don't  say  much  about  how  we  are 
in  Alabama,  I  found  the  telegraph  wire  in  doing  down  here,"  said  the  General,  as  he 
perfect  order.  The  enemy  had  forgotten  put  his  arm  about  me  and  said  farewell 
it  or  had  run  away  too  quick  to  cut  it.  that  evening  down  at  the  river  bank. 
My  operator  was  not  with  me.  I  called  to  "Don't  tell  them  in  the  North  we  are  cut- 
know  if  any  soldier  in  the  bodyguard  could  ting  any  great  swath  here.  Just  say  we 
work  an  instrument.  are  taking  care  of  whatever  is  getting  in 

"*  I  can,*  said  a  beardless  private.  front   of   us.     And  be  careful   your  boat 

"  He  had  picked  up  a  knowledge  of  the  don't  get  knocked  to  the  bottom  of  the 
thing,  *  just  for  fun,'  he  said.  I  set  him  at  river  before  daylight." 
work.  Important  news  was  going  over  Our  little  craft  was  covered  nearly  all 
the  wire  from  Lee.  That  boy  caught  the  over  with  cotton  bales.  The  river  was 
message.  I  had  it  signalled  back  of  my  very  wide  and  out  of  its  banks  everywhere  ; 
lines  to  be  repeated  to  General  Grant  in  the  night  was  dark.  Whatever  the  enemy 
Virginia.  Perhaps  it  helped  to  save  a  bat-  may  have  thought  of  the  little  puffs  of 
tie.  Anyway,  that  young  man  won  pro-  steam  far  out  on  the  dark,  rapid  water,  we 
motion.  Learning  a  little  thing  once  when  got  down  to  the  sea  unharmed.  A  fleet 
chance  offered,  afterward  gave  him  the  op-  ocean  steamer  at  once  carried  me  to  Vir- 
portunity  of  his  life.  ginia.     Grant  was  in  a  little  log  cabin  at 

"  When  I  was  a  young  man  stationed  in  City  Point,  and  when  an  officer  was  an- 
Georgia,"  he  continued,  "my  comrades  at  nounced  with  despatches  from  Sherman, 
the  military  post  spent  their  Sundays  play-  he  was  delighted.  He  took  me  into  a 
ing  cards  and  visiting.  I  spent  mine  in  back  room,  read  the  letters  I  ripped  out  of 
riding  or  walking  over  the  hills  of  the  my  clothing,  and  asked  me  many  questions, 
neighborhood.  I  learned  the  topography  Then  General  Ord  entered, 
of  the  country.  It  was  no  use  to  me  then.  "  Look  here,"  said  General  Grant,  de- 
Later,  I  led  an  army  through  that  region,  lighted  as  a  child.  "  Look  here,  Ord,  at 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  country  I  had  the  news  from  Sherman.  He  has  beaten 
gained  there  as  a  young  fellow  helped  me  even  the  swamps  of  the  Carolinas.'* 
to  win  a  dozen  victories."  "  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Ord,  rattling  his 

We  went  from  the  arsenal  back  to  the  big  spurs ;  "I  am  so  glad.  I  was  getting 
breakfast  table  in  an  adjoining  house.  a  little  uneasy." 

"  This  arsenal  has  cost  a  mint  of  money,"  "I  not  a  bit,"  said  Grant.  "I  knew 
he  said,  "  but  it  must  burn.  It  is  time  to  Sherman.  I  knew  my  man.  I  knew  my 
commence  hurting  these  fellows.  They  man,"  he  gravely  continued,  almost  to 
mus-t  find   out  that  war  is  war  ;  and  the    himself. 

more  terrible  it  is  made,  the  sooner  it  is  Rawlins,  the  adjutant-general,  was  called 
over."  in   to   rejoice  with   the  others.     Then   a 
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leave  of  absence  was  made  out  for  me 
go   North   to    mv  liome,  where  I  hnti  hei 
but  eight  days  during  the  whole  war,  ai 
now  m_v  months   of  jiainfiil 
had  undermined  my  health. 


When  next    I    saw   General    Shi 
was  at  my  own  house  in  Switzerla 
the  war  had  closed.    He 
grand  tour  of   Europe,  and   came 
his  way  to  visit  me.     I  was  then  a 


ai    Zurich.      For   day.s  we  talked    the  old 

times    over.      All     the    military     men     in 

■,  and    Switj^erland     wanted     to     see     the     great 

ment    American    captain.     A  company  of    them 

were  invited  to  an  excursion  up  the  lake. 

Then   it  was   learned   that   nearly  all   of 

an   it    them     had    been    students  of    Sherman's 

nd,  after    campaigns  fur   months.      It    was   a    novel 

king  his    sight  to   see    them    under  the   awning  of 

if    the  steamer,  surrounding  Sherman,  while 

il   with  pencil  and  maps  in  hand  he  traced 
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for  them  all  the  strategic  lines  of  "The 
March  to  the  Sea."  A  high  officer  begged 
as   a   souvenir  the   map   that    Sherman's 

hand  had  traced. 

"It  shall  be  an  heirloom  in  my  family," 
he  declared. 

The  lake  pleased  the  General.  "Still," 
said  he,  "it  is  no  prettier  than  the  lakes 
at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  It  looks  like 
ihem,  but  they  are  our  own  ;  they  are 
American." 

He  appreciated  beautiful  scenes  and 
dwelt  upon  them  almost  with  the  love  of 
a  poet,  "I  am  glad  you  saw  San  Remo," 
he  wrote  me.  "Vividly  I  recall  the  ride 
to  Genoa,  the  gorgeous  scenery  of  the  sea 
and  shore,  of   sheltered  vales   and  olive- 


far  up  the  lake,  at  the  time  of  bis  visit. 
It  was  two  miles  from  the  boat  landing 
at  the  village,  and  I  could  get  no  fit  car- 
riage to  take  him  up. 

"  Let  me  walk,"  said  he.  "  Don't  rob 
me  of  the  only  opportunity  I  have  had  to 
use  my  feet  in  Europe." 

All  the  villagers  hung  out  flags,  and 
the  peasants,  who  knew  from  the  town 
papers  that  he  was  coming,  stood  at  the 
roadsides  with  bared  heads.  Then  a  com- 
pany of  village  cadets  marched  up  the 
hill  to  our  house  to  do  him  honor.  He 
spoke  lo  them  in  English.  They  did  not 
understand  a  word,  but  gave  a  grand 
hurrah,  and  then  marched  down  again. 

When  Sherman  went  to   live   in  Waah- 


clad  hills,  with  the  snow-capped  Apen- 
nines behind.  Washington,"  he  said,  "  is 
to  my  mind  the  handsomest  city  in  the 
world,  not  excepting  Paris  ;  and  the  Po- 
tomac, when  walled  in  and  its  shores  in 
grass-plots,  may  some  day  approximate  to 
the  Rhine  in  loveliness." 

It  rained  a  little  the  morning  he  was 
starting  from  Zurich  tu  the  St.  Gothard 
Pass  for  Italy,  and  threatened  storm. 
My  wife  tried  to  induce  him  to  wail  for 
better  weather. 

"No,  that  I  never  do,"  said  he.  "If  it 
is  raining  when  I  start,  it  is  sure  to  clear 
up  on  the  way  ;  and  that's  when  we  like 
the  weather  to  be  good.  No,  I  would 
rather  start  in  a  storm  than  not." 

We  lived  in  Bocken,  a  country  house 


ington  it  seemed  as  if  every  soldier  who 
came  there  felt  bound  to  call  on  him. 
Every  man  of  them  was  received  as  an  old 
friend  and  companion.  Day  in,  day  out, 
the  bell  would  ring,  and,  "It's  a  soldier," 
the  maid  would  announce. 

"Let  him  in,"  the  General  would  an- 
swer. 

No  matter  what  he  was  engaged  Upon, 
or  who  was  in  the  room,  the  worthy  and 
the  unworthy  alike  went  off  with  his  bless- 
ing, and,  if  need  be,  his  aid.  He  kept 
open  accounts  at  shoe-stores,  where  every 
needy  soldier  calling  on  him  could  get 
shoes  at  his  expense.  One  of  his  bene- 
ficiaries, at  least,  did  not  withhold  due  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude.  A  young  colored 
man,  who  wore  a  big  scarlet  necktie  and 
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twirled  in  one  hand  a  silk  hat  and  in  the  in  the  basement.    Who  in  Washington  can 

other  a  fancy  cane,  calling,  said  :  ever  forget  the  little  tin  sign  on  the  win- 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Sherman,  I  wants  to  thank  dow  below,  bearing  the  simple  words  : 
you  very  much  for  the  place  you  done  got 

for  me  in   the  department.      1   likes  the  **  Office  of  General  Sherman." 
place.     Yes,  Mr.  Sherman.     And  I  wants 

to  thank  God  for  you  very  much,  and  I  "  Not    the  great   Sherman  ! "    many   a 

hopes  you'll  get  to  heaven  just  sure.    Fact  passer-by  has  exclaimed,  as  he  halted  and 

is,  I  just  know  you  will."  looked  down  at  the  window,  hoping  possi- 

"  That's   all    right,"   said    the    General,  bly  for  a  single  glimpse  of  the  man  him- 

glancing  over  the  top  of  the  newspaper  he  self.      He    always    chose    these    modest 

was  reading,  "  only  you  look  out  that  you  basements  for  his  own  office,  whether  in 

don't  get  to  the  other  place."  Washington,  St.  Louis,  or  New  York.    The 

Sherman  loved  young  people — associ-  furnishing  was  no  less  modest.  A  plain 
ated  with  them  all  his  life.  There  was  no  desk,  his  familiar  chair,  seats  for  a  few 
frolic  he  could  not  take  part  in  with  them,  friends  by  the  little  open  fireplace,  a  fine 
Boys,  not  less  than  girls,  liked  him  and  engraving  of  General  Grant,  an  occasional 
his  happy  ways.  He  made  the  sun  shine  battle  scene,  a  big  photograph  of  Sheridan, 
for  them.  If  he  kissed  the  girls,  the  girls  and  some  cases  and  shelves  filled  with  his 
kissed  him.  books,  war  maps,  and  valuable  correspond- 
Once  I  saw  him  at  Berne  when  he  was  ence.  Simple  as  it  seemed,  all  was  sys- 
boarding  the  train  for  Paris.  Every  Amer-  tematized.  The  Government  allowed  him 
ican  girl  who  happened  to  be  in  the  town  one  clerk,  Mr.  Barrett,  whose  whole  time 
came  to  see  him  off.  Not  one  of  them  had  was  spent  in  classifying  and  indexing 
ever  seen  him  before,  but  every  one  of  papers  and  letters  as  valuable  as  any  in  all 
them  kissed  him  ;  so  did  some  of  their  America.  Sherman  had  for  twenty-five 
mothers.  Women  like  real  heroes  in  this  years  corresponded  with  many  notable 
world.  people — Lincoln,  Chase,  Grant,  Sheridan, 

In  1874  he  moved  up  town  to  Fifteenth  all  the  heroes  of  the  war  times,  civil  or 

Street,  and  almost  next  door  to  Mr.  Blaine,  military,  besides  hundreds  of  private  indi- 

Sometimes  in  the  hot  summer   evenings  viduals.     It  is  in  these  latter  letters,  scat- 

the  two  sat  on  the  stone  walk  out  in  front  tered   among   friends  everywhere,  that  is 

of  Sherman's  house  till  late  in  the  night,  best   seen   the  spark  of  nature's  fire  that, 

talking  about  everything  except  politics,  next  to  his  deeds,  most  marks  Sherman  as 

I  was  often  an  interested  listener.     Sher-  a  man  of  genius.     He  wrote  as  he  talked, 

man  called  Blaine  the  "  Great  Premier."  sometimes  at   random,   but    always  brill- 

"  He   has   a   great   genius   for  running  iantly.     Often    late    in    the   night,  as  he 

things,"   said   he,   "  and   parties  ;  likes  to  walked    up    and    down    the    little    room 

make  friends,  and  has  got  lots  of  them  ;  among  the  letters  of  the  great  men  he  had 

knows  how  to  make  enemies  too.      Can't  known,  it  seemed  as  if  he  might  be  in  com- 

keep  all  his  promises — makes  too  many  ;  munion    with    their   spirits.      They    were 

forgets  them.     That's   politics.     He  is  a  nearly  all  dead  ;  he  had  outlived  most  of 

great  man,  though,  a  statesman,  spite  of  the  heroes  of  the  war  North  or  South,  and 

shortcomings."  seemed  at  times  like  one  who  had  been  in 

Speaking  of  Blaine's  bitter  enemies,  he  the  world,  seen  its  glories  and  its  follies, 

once  said  :  "  All  successful  men  are  hated  and  was  ready  himself  to  depart. 

by  somebody."  "Some  night  as  I  come  home  from  the 

Sometimes  those  hot  summer  evenings,  theatre  or  a  dinner,"  he  once  said,  "  a  chill 

in    Fifteenth   Street,  he  held  quasi-recep-  will  catch  me.     I  will  have  a  cold,  be  un- 

tions  out  in  front  of  the  house,  so  many    well  a  day,  and  then " 

people  came  to  see  him.    Everybody  felt  at  It  all  happened,  at   last,  just  as  his  im- 

liberty  to  call,  or,  if  he  saw  friends  passing  agination  had  foreseen  it. 

under  the  gaslight,  he  bade  them  sit  down  After  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 

and  chat.    Inside  the  house  his  hospitality  had  a  quiet  house  at  912  Garrison  Avenue, 

was  boundless.     There  was  never  any  end  the  office  was  in  the  simple  basement  as 

to  guests.     He  kept  open  house,  as  it  were,  before.     The  same  tin   sign  was   on    the 

The  table  was  always  spread,  and  unex-  window.     All  seemed  as  before  ;  nothing 

pected  guests  sat  down  daily.    I  wondered  changed.     Almost  every  night,  after  other 

at  the  time  how  his  salary,  though  large,  friends  had  left,  we  sat  in  liis  room  \      1 

ever  paid  his  expenses.  talked  or  read.     I    had   been    invit<       to 

His  private  office  was  a  little  room  down  his  house  at  this  time  for  the  purp 
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editing  certain  of  his  letters  for  the  "  North  say.     "  I  almost  think  it  impossible  for  an 

American  Review."  editor  to  tell  the  truth.     If  this  country  is 

"  Here  are  my  keys,"  he  said  one  night,  ever  given  over  to  socialism,  communism, 

throwing  them  on  my  desk.     "  There  are  and  the  devil,  the  newspapers  will  be  to 

all  my  papers  and  letters.     You  will  find  blame  for  it.     The  chief  trouble  of  my  life 

things  there  that  will  interest  people."  has  been  in  dealing  with  newspapers.    They 

And  I  did  ;  but  I  did  not  regard  it  as  want  sensations — something  that  will  sell, 

right,  nor  myself  at  liberty,  to  print  many  If  they  make  sad  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 

of  the  letters  at  the  time.  hearts,  it  is  of  no  concern  to  them." 

"  Before  you  moved  out  of  Atlanta,  Gen-  For  professional  politicians  he  had   as 

eral,"  I  once  asked,  "  what  did  you  think  little  regard  as  for  the  newspapers, 

would  be  the  effect  of  your  marching  that  "But  there  are  newspapers  and  newspa- 

army  down  to  the  ocean  ?  "  pers,"  said  he  ;  "  politicians  and  politicians  ; 

"I  thought   it  would  end  the  war,"  he  but  statesmen  are  scarce  as  hens' teeth.    No 

answered  quickly.     "  It  was  to  put  me  be-  American  can  help  interesting  himself  in 

hind  Lee's  army  so  soon  as  I  should  turn  politics.      That    belongs    to    a    republic, 

north  to  the  Carolinas.     You  have  the  let-  Every    man's    a    ruler    here   whether   he 

ter  there  that   Lee  once  wrote,  saying  it  knows  anything  about  it  or  not  ;  and  all 

was  easy  for  him  to  see  that  unless  my  parties  are  about  alike." 

plans  were  interrupted  he  would  be  com-  But  he  had  every  confidence  in  our  gov- 

pelled  to  leave  Richmond.     I  had  scarcely  ernment. 

reached  the  Roanoke  River  when  he  com-  "  Thanks  to  the  Union  soldiers,"  said  he, 

menced  slipping  out  of  Richmond,  and  the  "  the  Ship  of  State  is  in  port,  and  it  don't 

whole  Confederacy  suddenly  came  to  an  matter  much  who's  President.     But  parties 

end."  are  necessary.     No  single  man  can  run  this 

General  Grant  realized  to  the  full  the  government  without  a  united  party  to  help 

tremendous  importance  of  Sherman's  last  him.  Again,"  he  said,"  our  national  strength 

movements.  is  tested  by  the  political  hurricanes  which 

"  That  was  a  campaign,"  said  he,  "  the  pass  over  us  every  four  years,  and  by  such 

like  of  which  is  not  read  of  in  the  past  his-'  transitions  as  took  place  when  the  govern- 

tory. "  ment  passed  from  Garfield  to  Arthur.    Next 

I  looked  over  hundreds  of  Sherman's  week  the  Democrats  will  meet  and  nominate 
papers.  When  I  found  anything  that  spe-  Jeff  Davis,  Cleveland,  or  some  other  fellow  ; 
cially  interested  me,  I  mentioned  it  to  him.  but  it  don't  matter  who  is  captain — the 
Then  he  dropped  his  book,  and  talked  by  ship's  in.  Anyway,  our  best  Presidents 
the  hour,  relating  to  me  the  incidents,  and  are  usually  accidents." 
speaking  of  noted  men  whom  he  had  Sherman's  own  name  was  always  being 
known.  These  were  the  times  when  it  was  proposed  for  President,  but  he  had  no  de- 
most  worth  while  to  hear  Sherman  talk.  sire  for  the  office. 

While  I  busied  myself  with  the  letters,  "  My  consent  never  will  be  obtained," 
he  was  deep  in  Walter  Scott,  or  Dickens,  said  he.  "  It  is  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
or  Robert  Burns.  A  copy  of  Burns  lay  on  tion.  I  don't  want  the  Presidency  and 
his  desk  constantly.  Certain  of  Dickens's  will  not  have  it.  I  recall  too  well  the  ex- 
novels  he  read  once  every  year.  I  have  periences  of  Jackson,  Harrison,  Taylor, 
forgotten  which  they  were.  He  was  a  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield — all  soldiers — to 
constant  reader  of  good  books,  and  I  think  be  tempted  by  the  siren  voice  of  flattery." 
he  knew  Burns  almost  by  heart.  He  was  When  in  1884  it  was  insisted  that  he 
also  fond  of  music,  and  went  much  to  the  should  run,  and  he  was  told  it  was  a  duty, 
opera.  Army  songs  always  pleased  him,  and  that  "no  man  dare  refuse  a  call  of  the 
and  there  was  one  commencing,  "  Old  fel-  people,"  he  answered  sternly  ;  "  No  politi- 
low,  you've  played  out  your  time,"  he  cal  party  convention  is  the  keeper  of  the 
could  not  hear  too  often.  United  States  ;  and  if  really  nominated  I 

"  It  is  the  whole  and  true  history  of  a  would  decline  in  such  language  as  would 

soldier's  life  and  sorrows,"  he  would  say.  do  both  the  convention  and  myself  harm." 

He  hated  the  newspapers,  yet  through  No  matter  how  early  the  General  was 

necessity,   almost,    he    read    them    every  out  of  bed  those  mornings  in  St.  Louis,  it 

morning,   making   running    comments   on  was  hard  to  get  him  to  breakfast  if  once  he 

what    they    said.      If    there   were    funny  had  commenced  reading  or  writing  down  in 

things  in  them,  or  spicy,  he   read   them  the  basement.    To  remedy  this,  his  wife  had 

aloud,  for  he  was  a  lover  of  a  good  joke,  the  newspapers  put  on  the  breakfast  table. 

"  But  there's  none  of  it  true,"  he  would  Mrs.  Sherman  always  called  him  "  Gump." 
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That  was  his  name  with  her  before  he  was  instantly  pulled  the  metal  badge  from  his 

eminent,  and  I  am  sure  he  liked  it,  with  all  own  breast  and  pinned  it  on  my  coat, 

the  love  and  familiarity  it  conveyed,  far  That  badge  is  on  my  desk  while  I  write 

more  than  any  of  the  titles  given  him  by  these  recollections. 

Presidents   and  legislatures.     In  fact,  he  Once  he  took  me  to  see  "  Buffalo  Bill  " 

gave  little  regard  to  titles  alone.  at  the  fairgrounds.     A  crippled  soldier  we 

"  Lieutenant  A is  again  off  looking  met  on  the  way  begged  for  help,  and  he  so 

up    his    ancestors,"    he    once   said  to   me,  nearly  emptied  his  pocket-book  to  the  man, 

"  just  as  if  ancestors  or  titles  made  a  man.  he  had  to  borrow  money  to  get  us  into  the 

I  suppose  I  had  some  military  talent   to  show.     The  show  delighted  him  as  it  might 

start  with,  but  it  was  work,  not  ancestors,  have  delighted  a  little  child.     He  called  for 


and  study,  and  forever  work,  that  brought 
me  my  success." 

His  nature  was  generous  and  unselfish 
in  the  extreme.  One  night  at  St.  Louis 
he  was  invited  to  speak  at  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  new  flag  to  Ransom  Post.  When 
I  came  down  stairs  to  accompany  him,  he 
stood  in  the  parlor  dressed  and  wait- 
ing. 

"  Where's  your  badge  ? "  he  said  to  me. 

"Why,  General,  I  have  none  here." 

"  Have  none?    Take  this,"  he  said,  and 


Colonel  Cody  ("  Buffalo  Bill ")  to  bebrought 
to  him  that  he  might  shake  hands  with  him. 
He  had  known  him  many  years  before. 

"That  man's  a  genius,"  said  he,  when 
Cody  went  back  to  the  ring.  "He  puts 
his  life  into  his  show,  and  Cody  believes  in 
himself." 

Not  every  warrior  can  shed  a  tear. 
Sherman's  heart  was  as  tender  as  a  child's. 
I  have  seen  those  thin,  compressed  lips 
tremble,  and  the  brown  eyes  moisten,  at 
the  recital  of  a  wrong.     He  bad  two  sides 
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to  his  nature.  In  war  he  had  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  stern  soldier ;  he  could  be 
resolute,  but  not  pitiless.  Gallantry  and 
chivalry  were  parts  of  his  nature.  In 
peace  he  was  a  student,  a  gracious  gentle- 
man ;  the  man  whom  women  and  children 
loved.  His  kindness  simply  knew  no 
bounds.  For  a  companion-in-arms,  no 
matter  what  his  rank,  he  had  abiding  re- 
gard. 

"  Sherman  recommends  everybody  for 
place,'*  said  a  department  chief  to  me  one 
day.  "  Now  which  one  can  he  want  ap- 
pointed ?  " 

"  He  wants  them  all  appointed,"  I  re- 
plied. 

His  tall  form,  his  genial  manners,  but 
above  all  the  story  of  his  great  deeds, 
made  him  a  constantly  noticeable  figure 
wherever  he  went.  His  face  was  as  famil- 
iar to  Americans  as  the  face  of  Washing- 
ton or  Lincoln.  He  always  seemed  to  me 
younger  than  he  really  was.  He  had  to 
the  last  a  buoyancy  of  spirits  that  usually 
belongs  only  to  youth.  I  never  saw  him 
speak  to  a  young  person  without  smiling  ; 
and  as  to  his  ways  toward  women,  he  was 
a  Bayard  of  the  Bayards.  The  term 
chivalrous  belonged  to  him  by  birth- 
right. 

I  recall  how,  after  a  noon  dinner  party 
at  Berne  once,  a  lady,  not  a  young  or  a 
beautiful  one,  had  started  up  the  stairs 
alone.  A  dozen  young  fellows  loitering 
there  allowed  her  to  go  unnoticed.  The 
General,  at  the  salon  door,  got  a  glimpse 
of  her  half  way  up  to  the  landing.  In 
long  strides  he  bounded  instantly  up  the 
stairs,  and  had  her  arm  before  she  knew 
it.  Her  smile  repaid  him  as  it  rebuked 
the  rest.  Despite  reports  to  the  contrary, 
he  was  as  chivalrous  toward  women  and 
children  in  the  South  as  he  was  toward  his 
own  people,  and  protected  them  as  fully. 
I  recall  vividly  how  once  on  the  march  in 
the  Carolinas  he  caused  a  young  staff 
officer  to  be  led  out  before  the  troops,  his 
sword  broken  in  two  and  his  shoulder- 
straps  cut  from  his  shoulders,  because  he 


had  permitted  some  of  his  men  to  rob  a 
Southern  woman  of  her  jewelry. 

"  I  am  a  thief,**  were  the  words  he  pla- 
carded over  the  head  of  another  soldier, 
who  had  stolen  a  woman's  finger-ring. 
With  this  inscription  above  his  head,  the 
culprit  stood  on  top  of  a  barrel  by  a  bridge 
while  the  whole  army  filed  past  him. 

He  was  airways  making  little  speeches. 
He  had  to  ;  it  was  demanded  of  him.  He 
was  no  orator,  but  he  said  original  things. 
His  words  were  crisp,  to  the  point,  and 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

When  the  family  were  preparing  to  re- 
move from  St.  Louis  to  New  York,  Sher- 
man said  :  "  I  must  see  people ;  I  must 
talk." 

He  loved  St.  Louis,  but  there  was  only 
one  New  York.  I  begged  a  trifle  from  his 
little  room  before  he  went — that  room  in 
which  I  had  so  often,  late  into  the  night, 
sat  alone  with  him  and  listened  to  the 
magic  of  his  talk.  He  took  a  bronze 
paper-weight  from  his  desk. 

"  It  is  the  image  of  America*s  greatest 
captain,"  he  said,  and  gave  me  a  little  fig- 
ure of  General  Grant  that  had  been  on 
his  desk  for  many  years. 

General  Sherman's  appreciation  of  Grant 
knew  no  bounds. 

**  He  was  the  one  level-headed  man 
among  us  all,"  he  said  one  night. 

In  New  York  I  was  with  him  again  from 
time  to  time.  Again  his  office  was  in  the 
basement.  The  same  furniture,  the  same 
pictures,  the  little  open  fireplace,  the  same 
man,  the  same  talk.  Advancing  years 
changed  his  features  a  little,  but  not  his 
spirits.  His  hair  was  gray,  but  his  eyes 
were  bright  as  ever. 

Then  came  a  day  when  I  went  into  the 
little  basement  in  Seventy-first  Street  only 
to  find  the  chair  of  the  Great  Captain  for- 
ever vacant.  His  body  lay  in  its  coffin  in 
a  darkened  room  up-stairs.  It  was  clad  in 
the  full  uniform  of  a  commanding  general. 
The  commander  of  an  opposing  army 
helped  bear  it  to  the  tomb ;  and  never 
was  the  grief  of  a  nation  more  sincere. 
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AMONG  the  vario,us  penalties  entailed 
by  ill-health,  a  not  infrequent  one  is 
the  inability  to  pay  the  last  honors  to  a 
valued  friend  ;  and  sometimes  another  is 
the  undue  postponement  of  such  tribute  to 
his  memory  as  remains  possible.  Of  both 
these  evils  I  have  just  had  experience. 

It  was,  I  think,  in  1852  that  Professor 
Tyndall  gave  at  the  Royal  Institution  the 
lecture  by  which  he  won  his  spurs  :  prov- 
ing, as  he  then  did,  to  Faraday  himself, 
that  he  had  been  wrong  in  denying  dia- 
magnetic  polarity.  I  was  present  at  that 
lecture  ;  and  when  introduced  to  him  very 
shortly  after  it,  there  commenced  one  of 
those  friendships  which  enter  into  the 
fabric  of  life  and  leave  their  marks. 
Though  both  had  pronounced  opinions 
about  most  things,  and  though  neither  had 
much  reticence,  the  forty  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  we  first  met  witnessed  no 
interruption  of  our  cordial  relations.  In- 
deed, during  recent  years  of  invalid  life 
suffered  by  both  of  us,  the  warmth  of 
nature  characteristic  of  him  has  had  in- 
creased opportunity  for  manifesting  itself. 
A  letter  from  him,  dated  November  2Sth, 
inquiring  my  impressions  concerning  the 
climate  of  this  place  (St.  Leonard's),  raised 
the  hope  that  something  more  than  inter- 
course by  correspondence  would  follow  ; 
but  before  I  received  a  response  to  my 
reply  there  came  the  news  of  the  sad 
catastrophe. 


I  need  not  dwell  on  the  more  conspicu- 
ous of  Professor  Tyndall's  intellectual 
traits,  for  these  are  familiar  to  multitudes 
of  readers.  His  copiousness  of  illustra- 
tion, his  closeness  of  reasoning,  and  his 
lucidity  of  statement  have  been  suffi- 
ciently emphasized  by  others.  Here  I  will 
remark  only  on  certain  powers  of  thought, 
not  quite  so  obvious,  which  have  had 
much  to  do  with  his  successes.  Of  these 
the  chief  is  "the  scientific  use  of  the 
imagination."  He  has  himself  insisted 
upon  the  need  for  this,  and  his  own  career 
exemplities  it.  There  prevail,  almost  uni- 
versally, very  erroneous  ideas  concerning 
the  nature  of  imagination.  Superstitious 
peoples,  whose  folk-lore  is  full  of  tales  of 
fairies  and  the  like,  are  said  to  be  imagina- 
tive ;  while  nobody  ascribes  imagination 
to  the  inventor  of  a  new  machine.  Were  ■ 
this  conception  of  imagination  the  true 
one,  it  would  imply  that,  whereas  children 
and  savages  are  largely  endowed  with  it, 
and  whereas  it  is  displayed  in  a  high 
degree  by  poets  of  the  first  order,  it  is 
deficient  in  those  having  intermediate  types 
of  mind.  But,  as  rightly  conceived,  im- 
agination is  the  power  of  mental  represen- 
tation, and  is  measured  by  the  vividness 
and  truth  of  this  representation.  So  con- 
ceived, it  is  seen  to  distinguish  not  poets 
only,  but  men  of  science  ;  for  in  them,  too, 
"imagination  bodies  forth  the  forms  [and 
actions]  of  things  unknown."  It  does  this 
in  an  equal,  and  sometimes  even  in  a 
higher  degree;  for,  strange  as  the  asser- 
tion will  seem  to  most,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  mathematician  who  discloses 
to  us  some  previously  unknown  order  of 
space-relations,  does  so  by  a  greater  effort 
of  imagination  than  is  implied  by  any 
poetic  creation.  The  difference  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  whereas  the  imagination  of  the 
poet  is  exercised  upon  objects  of  human 
interest  and  his  ideas  glow  with  emotion, 
the  imagination  of  the  mathematician  is 
exercised  upon  things  utterly  remote  from 
human  interest,  and  which  excite  no  emo- 
tion ;  the  contrasted  appreciations  of  their 
respective  powers  being  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  whereas  people  at  large  can 
follow,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the 
imaginations  of  the  poet,  the  imaginations 
of  the  mathematician  lie  in  a  field  inacces- 
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sible  to   them,  and   practically   non-exist- 
ent. 

This  constructive  imagination  (for  we 
are  not  concerned  with  mere  reminiscent 
imagination),  here  resulting  in  the  crea- 
tions of  the  poet  and  there  in  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  man  of  science,  is  the  high- 
est of  human  faculties.  With  this  faculty 
Professor  Tyndall  was  largely  endowed. 
In  common  with  successful  investigators 
in  general,  he  displayed  it  in  forming  true 
conceptions  of  physical  processes  pre- 
viously misinterpreted  or  uninterpreted  ; 
and,  again,  in  conceiving  modes  by  which 
the  actual  relations  of  the  phenomena 
could  be  demonstrated ;  and,  again,  in 
devising  fit  appliances  to  this  end.  lint  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  usual,  he  dis- 
played constructive  imagination  in  other 
fields.  He  was  an  excellent  e.spositor; 
and  good  exposition  implies  much  con- 
structive imagination.  A  prerequisite  is 
the  forming  of  true  ideas  of  the  mental 
states  of  those  who  are  to  be  taught  ;  and 
a  further  prerequisite  is  the  imagining  of 
methods  by  which,  beginning  with  concep- 
tions they  possess,  there  may  be  built  up 
in  their  minds  the  conceptions  they  do  not 
possess.  Of  constructive  imagination  as 
displayed  in  this  sphere,  men  at  large  ap- 
pear to  be  almost  devoid;  as  witness  the 
absurd  systems  of  teaching  which  in  past 
times,  and  in  large  measure  at  present, 
have  stupefied,  and  still  stupefy,  children 
by  presenting  abstract  ideas  before  they 


have  any  concrete  ideas  from  which  they 
can  be  drawn.  Whether  as  lecturer  or 
writer.  Professor  Tyndall  carefully  avoided 
this  vicious  practice. 

In  one  further  way  was  his  constructive 
imagination  exemplified.  When  at  Queen- 
wood  College  he  not  only  took  care  to  set 
forth  truths  in  such  ways  and  in  such 
order  that  the  comprehension  of  them  de- 
veloped naturally  in  the  minds  of  those  he 
taught— he  did  more:  he  practised  those 
minds  themselves  in  constructive  imagina- 
tion. He  so  ])resented  his  problems  as  to 
exercise  their  powers  of  investigation.  He 
did  not,  like  most  teachers,  make  his  pupils 
mere  passive  recipients,  but  made  them 
active  explorers. 

As  these  facts  imply.  Professor  Tyndall's 
thoughts  were  not  limited  to  physics  and 
allied  sciences,  but  passed  into  psy- 
chology ;  and  though  this  was  not  one  of 
his  to])ics,  it  was  a  subject  of  interest  to 
him.  I,ed  as  he  was  to  make  excursions 
into  the  science  of  mind,  he  was  led  also 
into  that  indeterminate  region  through 
which  this  science  passes  into  the  science 
of  being  ;  if  we  can  call  that  a  science  of 
which  the  issue  is  nescience.  He  was 
much  more  conscious  than  physicists 
usually  are  that  every  physical  inquiry, 
pursued  to  the  end,  brings  us  down  to 
metaphysics,  and  leaves  us  face  to  face  with 
an  insoluble  problem.  Sundry  proposi- 
tions which  physicists  include  as  lying  withr 
in  their  domain  do  not  belong  to  physics 
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at  all,  but  are  concerned  with  our  cogni- 
tions of  matter  and  force — a  fact  clearly 
shown  by  the  controversy  at  present  going 
on  about  the  fundamentals  of  dynamics. 
But  in  him  the  consciousness  that  here 
there  exists  a  door  which,  though  open, 
science  cannot  pass  through,  if  not  always 
present,  was  ever  ready  to  emerge.  Not 
improbably  his  early  familiarity  with  theo- 
logical questions,  given  him  by  the  contro- 
versy between  Catholicism  and  Protestant- 
ism, which  occupied  his  mind  much  during 
youth,  may  have  had  to  do  with  this.  But 
whatever  its  cause,  the  fact,  as  proved  by 
various  spoken  and  written  words,  was  a 
belief  that  the  known  is  surrounded  by  an 
unknown,  which  he  recognized  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  negation.  Men  of 
science  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
of  which  the  one,  well  exemplified  in  Fara- 
day, keeping  their  science  and  their  reli- 
gion absolutely  separate,  are  untroubled 
by  any  incongruities  between  them  ;  and 
the  other  of  which,  occupying  themselves 
exclusively  with  the  facts  of  science,  never 
ask  what  implications  they  have.  Be  it 
trilobite  or  be  it  double  star,  their  thought 
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about  it  is  much  like  the  thought  of  Peter  . 
Bell  about  the  primrose.  Tyndall  did  not 
belong  to  either  class  ;  and  of  the  last  I 
have  heard  him  speak  with  implied  scorn. 
Being  thus  not  simply  a  specialist  but  in 
considerable  measure  a  generalist,  will- 
ingly giving  some  attention  to  the  or- 
ganic sciences,  if  not  largely  acquainted 
with  them,  and  awake  to  "the  humanities," 
if  not  in  the  collegiate  sense-,  yet  in  a 
wider  sense — Tyndall  was  an  interesting 
companion  ;  beneficially  interesting  to 
those  with  brains  in  a  normal  state,  but 
to  me  injuriously  interesting,  as  being  too 
exciting.  Twice  I  had  experience  of  this. 
When,  after  an  injury  received  while  bath- 
ing in  a  Swiss  mountain  stream,  he  was 
laid  up  for  some  time  and,  on  getting  back 
to  England,  remained  at  Folkestone,  I 
went  down  to  spend  a  few  days  with  him. 
"  Do  you  believe  in  matter  ?  "  was  a  ques- 
tion which  he  propounded  just  as  we  were 
about  to  bid  one  another  good-night  after 
a  day's  continuous  talking.  Ever  since  a 
nervous  breakdown  in  1855,  over  my 
second  book,  talking  has  told  upon  me 
just  as  much  as  working,  and  has  had  to 
be  kept  within  narrow  limits  ;  so 
that  persistence  in  this  kind  of 
thing  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
I  had  to  abridge  my  stay.  Once 
more  the  like  happened  when, 
after  the  meeting  of  the  British 
.\ssociation  at  Liverpool,  we  ad- 
journed to  the  Lakes,  (iossip, 
which  may  he  carried  on  without 
much  intellectual  tax,  formed  but 
a  small  element  in  our  conversa- 
tion. There  was  almost  unceasing 
discussion  as  we  rambled  along  the 
shores  of  Windermere,  or  walked 
up  to  Rydal  Mount  (leaving  our 
names  in  the  visitors'  book),  or  as 
we  were  being  rowed  along  Gras- 
mere,  or  when  climbing  Loughrig 
on  our  way  back.  Tyndall's  intel- 
lectual vivacity  gave  me  no  rest ; 
and  after  two  utterly  sleepless 
nights  I  had  to  fly, 

I  do  not  think  that  on  these  oc- 
casions, or  on  any  occasion,  poli- 
tics formed  one  of  our  topics. 
Whether  this  abstention  resulted 
by  accident  or  whether  from  per^- 
ception  that  we  should  disagree, 
I  cannot  say— possibly  the  last. 
Our  respective  leanings  may  be  in 
part  inferred  from  our  respective 
attitudes  towards  Carlyle,  Tome, 
profoundly  averse  to  autocracy, 
Carlyle's  political   doctrines  had 
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ever  been  repugnant. 
Much  as  I  did,  and  still 
do,  admire  his  marvel- 
lous style  and  the  vigor, 
if  not  the  truth,  of  his 
thought — so  much  so 
that  I  always  enjoy  any 
writing  of  his,  however 
much  I  disagree  with  it 
— intercourse  with  him 
soon  proved  impracti- 
cable. Twice  or  thrice, 
in  1851-52, 1  was  taken 
to  see  him  by  Mr.  O.  H. 
Lewes;  but  I  soon 
found  that  the  alterna- 
tives were — listening  in  ^  ^^  — — ^  ^ 
silence  to  his  dogmas, 
sometimes  absurd,  or 
getting  into  a  hot  argu- 
ment with  him,  which 
ended  in  our  glaring  at  hinuhbad  house 

one  another ;  and  as  I 
did  not  like  either  alternative  I  ceased  to  go. 
With  Tyndal!,  however,  the  case  seems  to 
have  been  different— -possibly  because  of 
greater  tolerance  of  his  political  creed  and 
hisadvocacy  of  personal  government.  The 
rule  of  the  strong  hand  was  not,  I  fancy, 
as  repcllant  to  Tyndall  as  to  me  ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  suspect  that,  had  occasion  offered, 
he  would  not  have  been  reluctant  to  exer- 
cise such  rule  himself.  Though  his  sym- 
pathies were  such  as  made  him  anxious  for 
others'  welfare,  they  did  not  take  the  direc- 
tion of  anxiety  for  others'  freedom  as  the 
means  to  their  welfare  ;  and  hence  he  was, 
I  suppose,  not  in  pronounced  antagonism 
with  Carlyle  on  these  matters.  But  diver- 
gent as  our  beliefs  and  sentiments  were  in 
earlier  days,  there  has  been  in  recent  days 
mutual  approximation.  A  conversation 
with  him  some  years  since  made  it  mani- 
fest that  personal  experience  had  greatly 
shaken  the  faith  he  previously  had  in 
public  administrations,  and  made  him  look 
with  more  fav<)r  on  the  view  of  state  func- 
tions held  by  me.  On  the  other  hand,  my 
faith  in  free  institutions,  originally  strong 
{though  always  joined  with  the  belief  that 
the  maintenance  and  success  of  them  is  a 
question  of  popular  character),  has  in 
these  later  years  been  greatly  decreased 
by  the  conviction  that  the  fit  character  is 
not  possessed  by  any  people,  nor  is  likely 
to  be  possessed  for  ages  to  come.  A  na- 
tion of  which  the  legislators  vote  as  they 
are  bid  and  of  which  the  workers  surren- 
der their  rights  of  selling  their  labor  as 
they  please,  has  neither  the  ideas  nor  the 
sentiments  needed  for  the  maintenance  of 


liberty.  Lacking  them,  we  are  on  the  way 
back  to  the  rule  of  the  strong  hand  in  the 
shape  of  the  bureaucratic  despotism  of  a 
socialist  organization,  and  then  of  the  mill* 
tary  despotism  which  must  follow  it  ;  if, 
indeed,  some  social  crash  does  not  bring 
this  last  upon  us  more  quickly.  Had  we 
recently  compared  notes,  I  fancy  that 
Tyndall  and  I  should  have  found  ourselves 
differing  but  little  in  our  views  concerning 
the  proximate  social  state,  if  not  of  the 
ultimate  social  state. 

In  the  sketch  he  has  recently  given  of 
our  late  friend,  who  was  one  of  the  small 
group  known  as  the  "X  Club,"  Professor 
Huxley  has  given  some  account  of  that 
body.  Further  particulars  may  not  unfitly 
be  added  ;  one  of  which  may  come  better 
from  me  than  from  him.  The  impression 
that  the  club  exercised  influence  in  the 
scientific  world  {not  wholly  without  basis, 
I  think)  was  naturally  produced  by  such 
knowledge  as  there  eventually  arose  of  its 
composition.  For  it  contained  four  presi- 
dents of  the  British  Association,  three 
presidents  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  among 
its  members  who  had  not  filled  these 
highest  posts  there  were  presidents  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  the  Mathematical 
Society,  the  Chemical  Society,  etc.  Out 
of  the  nine  I  was  the  only  one  who  was 
fellow  of  no  society  and  had  presided  over 
nothing.  I  speak  in  the  past  tense,  for 
now,  unhappily,  the  number  of  members  is 
reduced  to  five,  and  of  these  only  three 
are  in  good  health.  There  has  been  no 
meeting  for  the  past  year,  and  it  seems 
scarcely   likely  that    there   will    ever  be 
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another.  But  the  detail  of  most  interest 
which  Professor  Huxley  has  not  given, 
concerns  a  certain  supplementary  meeting 
which,  for  many  years,  took  place  after 
the  close  of  our  session.  This  lasted  from 
October  in  each  year  to  June  in  the  next  ; 
and  toward  the  close  of  June  we  had  a 
gathering  in  the  country  to  which  the 
married  members  brought  their  wives, 
raising  the  number  on  some  occasions  to 
fifteen.  Our  programme  \vas  to  leave 
town  early  on  Saturday  afternoon,  in  time 
for  a  ramble  or  a  boating  excursion  before 
dinner;  to  have  on  the  Sunday  a  picnic  in 
some  picturesque  place  adjacent  to  our 
temporary  quarters  ;  and,  after  dinner  that 
evening,  for  some  to  return  to  town,  while 
those  with  less  pressing  engagements  re- 
mained until  the  Monday  morning.  Two 
of  our  picnics  were  held  under  Burnham 
Beeches,  one  or  more  on  St.  George's  Hill, 
Weybridge,  and  another  in  Windsor  Forest. 
As  our  spirits  in  those  days  had  not  been 
subdued  by  years,  and  as  we  had  the  added 
pleasure  of  ladies'  society,  these  gatherings 
were  extremely  enjoyable.  If  Tyndall  did 
not  add  to  the  life  of  our  party  by  his  wit, 
he  did  by  his  hilarity.  But  my  special  mo- 
tive for  naming  these  rural  meetings  of  the 
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"  X  "  is  that  I  may  mention  a  fact  which, 
to  not  a  few,  will  be  surprising  and  per- 
haps instructive.  We  sometimes  carried 
with  us  to  our  picnic  a  volume  of  verse, 
which  was  duly  utilized  after  the  repast. 
On  one  occasion,  while  we  reclined  under 
the  trees  of  Windsor  Forest,  Huxley  read 
to  us  Tennyson's  "  CEnone,"  and  on  another 
occasion  we  listened  to  Tyndall's  reading 
of  Mrs.  Browning's  poem,  "  Lady  Gerat- 
dine's  Courtship."  The  vast  majority  of 
people  suppose  that  science  and  poetry 
are  antagonistic.  Here  is  a  fact  which 
may,  perhaps,  cause  some  of  them  to  revise 
their  opinions. 

From  the  impressions  of  Tyndall  which 
these  facts  indirectly  yield,  let  me  return 
to  impressions  more  directly  yielded. 
Though  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  any- 
thing about  his  sincerity,  yet  it  cannot 
properly  be  passed  over,  since  it  was  a 
leading  trait  in  his  nature.  It  has  been 
conspicuous  to  all,  alike  in  his  acts  and 
his  words.  The  Belfast  address  to  the 
British  Association  exhibited  his  entire 
thought  on  questions  which  most  men  of 
pass  over  from  prudential  con- 
ns. But  in  him  there  was  no  spirit 
of  compromise.  It  never  occurred 
to  him  t'o  ask  what  it  was  politic 
to  say,  but  simply  to  ask  what  was 
true.  The  like  has  of  late  years 
been  shown  in  his  utterances  con- 
cerning political  matters — shown. 
It  may  be,  with  too  great  an  out- 
spokenness. This  outspokenness 
was  displayed,  also,  in  private, 
and  sometimes  perhaps  too  much 
displayed  ;  but  every  one  must 
ha\e  the  defects  of  his  qualities, 
and  where  absolute  sincerity  ex- 
ists it  is  certain  now  and  then 
to  cause  an  expression  of  a  feel- 
mg  or  opinion  not  adequately  re- 
strained. But  the  contrast  in 
genuineness  between  him  and  the 
average  citizen  was  very  conspic- 
uous. In  a  community  of  Tyn- 
dalls  (to  make  a  wild  supposition) 
there  would  be  none  of  that  flab- 
biness  characterizing  current 
thought  and  action^no  throwing 
overboard  of  principles  elaborat- 
ed by  ]»inful  experience  in  the 
past,  and  adoption  of  a  hand-to- 
mouth  policy  unguided  by  any 
principle.  He  was  not  the  kind 
of  man  who  would  have  voted 
for  a  bill  or  a  clause  which  he 
secretly  believed  would  be  injuri- 
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Otis,  out  of  what  is  eupbemisticatly  called 
"  party  loyalty,"  or  would  liave  endeav- 
ored to  bribe  each  section  of  the  elec- 
torate \iy  ad  captandum  measures,  or  would 
have  hesitated  to  protect  life  ami  |)ro|)erty 
for  fear  of  losing  votes.  What  he  saw  right 
to  do  he  would  have  done,  regardless  of 
proximate  consequences. 

The  ordinary  tests  of  generosity  are 
very  defective.  As  rightly  measured, 
generosity  is  great  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  self-denial  entailed  ;  and  where 
ample  means  are  possessed  large  gifts 
often  entail  no  self-denial.  Far  more  self- 
denial  may  be  involved  in  the  perform- 
ance, on  another's  behalf,  of  some  act 
which  requires  time  and  labor.  In  addi- 
tion to  generosity  under  its  ordinary  form, 
which  Professor  Tyndall  disjilayed  in  un- 
usual degree,  he  displayed  it  under  a  less 
common  form.  He  was  ready  to  take 
much  trouble  to  help  friends.  1  have  had 
personal  experience  of  this.  Though  he 
had  always  in  hand  some  investigation  of 
great  interest  to  him,  and  though,  as  I 
have  heard  him  say,  when  he  had  bent  his 
mind  to  a  subject  he  could  not  with  any 
facility  break  off  and  resume  it  again,  yet, 
when  I  have  sought  his*scientific  aid — in- 
formation or  critical  opinion — I  never 
found  the  slightest  reluctance  to  give  me 
his  undivided  attention.  Much  more 
markedly,  however,  was  this  kind  of 
generosity  shown  In  another  direction. 
Many  men,  while  they  are  eager  for  appre- 
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luch  labor  and  sacrificed  many 
weeks  in  setting  forth  others'  merits.  It 
was  evidently  a  pleasure  to  him  to  dilate 
on  the  claims  of  fellow- workers. 

lint  there  was  a  derivative  form  of  this 
generosity  calling  for  still  greater  eulogy. 
He  was  not  omtent  with  expressing  ap- 
preciation of  those  whose  merits  were 
recognized,  but  he  spent  energy  unspar- 
ingly in  drawing  public  attention  to  those 
whose  merits  were  unrecognized  ;  and 
time  after  time,  in  championing  the  causes 
of  such,  he  was  regardless  of  the  antago- 
nisms he  aroused  and  the  evils  he  brought 
on  himself.  This  chivalrous  defence  of 
the  neglected  and  the  ill-used  has  been,  I 
think,  by  few,  if  any,  so  often  repeated.  I 
have  myself  more  than  once  benefited  by 
his  determination,  quite  spontaneously 
shown,  that  justice  should  be  done  in  the 
apportionment  of  credit  ;  and  I  have  with 
admiration  watched  like  actions  of  his  in 
other  cases — cases  in  which  no  considera- 
tion of  nationality  or  of  creed  interfered 
in  the  least  with  his  insistence  on  equita- 
ble distribution  of  honors. 

In  thus  undertaking  to  fight  for  those 
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who  were  unfairly  dealt  with,  he  displayed 
in  another  direction  that  very  conspicuous 
trait  which,  as  displayed  in  his  Alpine 
feats,  has  made  him  to  many  persons  chiefly 
known — I  mean  courage,  passing  very 
often  into  daring.  And  here  let  me,  in 
closing  this  sketch,  indicate  certain  mis- 
chiefs which  this  trait  brought  upon  him. 
Courage  grows  by  success.  The  demon- 
strated ability  to  deal  with  dangers  pro- 
duces readiness  to  meet  more  dangers,  and 
is  self- justifying  where  the  muscular  power 
and  the  nerve  habitually  prbve  adequate. 
But  the  resulting  habit  of  mind  is  apt  to 
influence  conduct  in  other  spheres,  where 
nd  nerve  are  of  no  avail 
;  the  daring  of  dangers 
be  met  by  strength  of 
ure  as  externally 
presented  in  precipices,  ice-slopes,  and 
crevasses  may  be  dared  by  one  adequately 
endowed ;  but  Nature  as  internally  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  physical  constitution, 
may  not  be  thus  dared  with  impunitv. 
Prompted  by  high  mot  es  1  \  dall  te  (Jed 
too  much  to  disregard  tl  e  |  r  lets  ot  h  s 
body.  Over-applicati 
at  one  time  absolute 
nessfor,  1  think  he  t  Id 
than  a  week  ;  and  this 
with  kindred  trans 
gressions,  brought  on 
that  insomnia  b) 
which  his  after-i  fe 
was  troubled,  and  b 
which  his  powers  f 
work  were  diminished  for  s  I  i  a  e  1  e  rd 
him  say,  a  sound  nigl  t  s  slee]  as  f  11  »e  I 
by  marked  exaltation  of  faculty.  And 
then,  in  later  life,  came  the  daring  which, 
by  its  results,  brought  his  active  career  to 
a  close.  He  conscientiously  desired  to 
fulfil  an  engagement  to  lecture  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  was  not  to  be  de- 
terred by  fear  of  consequences.  He  gave 
the  lecture,  notwithstanding  the  protest 
which  for  days  before  his  system  had  been 
making.  The  result  was  a  serious  illness, 
threatening,  as  he  thought  at  one  time,  a 
fatal  result  ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  year's 
furlough  for  the  recovery  of  health,  he 
was  eventually  obliged  to  resign  his  posi- 
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tion.       But    for    this   defiance    of     nature 

there  might  have  been  many  more  years 
of  scientific  exploration,  pleasurable  to 
himself  and  beneficial  to  others  ;  and  he 
might  have  escaped  that  invalid  life  which 
for  a  long  time  past  he  had  to  bear. 

In  his  case,  however,  the  penalties  of 
invalid  life  had  great  mitigations— mitiga- 
tions such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  but  few.  It 
is  conceivable  that  the  physical  discom- 
forts and  mental  weariness  which  ill-health 
brings,  may  be  almost  compensated,  if  not 
even  quite  compensated,  by  the  pleasurable 
emotions  caused  by  unflagging  attentions 
and  sympathetic  companionship.  If  this 
ever  happens,  it  happened  in  his  case.  All 
who  have  known  the  household  during 
these  years  of   nursing  are  aware  of  the 


unmeasured  kindness  he  has  received  with- 
out ceasing.  I  happen  to  have  had  special 
evidence  of  this  devotion  on  the  one  side 
and  gratitude  on  the  other,  which  I  do  not 
think  I  am  called  upon  to  keep  to  myself, 
but  rather  to  do  the  contrary.  In  a  letter 
I  received  from  him  some  half-dozen  years 
ago,  referring,  among  other  things,  to 
Mrs.  Tyndall's  self-sacrificing  care  of  him, 
he  wrote  :  "She  has  raised  my  ideal  of  the 
possibilities  of  human  nature," 
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KINGLAKF/S  picture  of  a  ^wni  tiliior 
— the  most  famous,  if  not  tin;  j^ieatcst, 
editorthat  English  joiiniiilism  lius  known — 
represents  a  man  wrapjitd  in  niidnijfht  mys- 
tery. He  is  surromuieii  l)y  scnlint'ls,  anil 
perpetually  absorbed  during  business  hours 
in  highly  responsible  thonnlit.  I'art  of  the 
description  of  John  T.  Deiane  at  work  inak- 
in(f  the  next  morning's  "Times"  is  worth 
quoting  here,  for  it  does  not  lack  uncon- 
scious humor  : 

"From  the  m<)ment  of  his  enterinjj  the 
editor's  room  until  (our  or  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  strain  he  had  to  put  on  his 
faculties  must  have  been  always  ijruat,  and 
in  stirring  times  almost  prodigious.  There 
were  hours  of  night  when  he  often  had  l<i 
decide— to  decide,  of  course,  with  great 
swiftness — between  two  or  more  courses  of 
action  momentously  dilTerent  ;  when,  be- 
sides, he  must  judge  the  appeals  brought  uii 
to  the  paramount  arbiter  from  all  kinds  of 
men,  from  all  sorts  of  earthly  tribunals  ; 
when  despatches  of  moment,  when  tcle- 
graniB  fraught  with  grave  tidings,  when 
notes  hastily  scribbled  in  the  i  ,ords  or  ( 'mn- 
mons,  were  from  time  to  time  coming  in  to 
confirm  or  disturb,  |)erhai)s  cveJi  to  annul, 
former  reckonings  ;  and  these,  besides,  were 
the  hours  when,  on  questions  newly  obtrud- 
ing, yet  BO  closely,  so  importunalely  present 
that  they  would  have  to  be  met  before  sun- 
rise, he  somehow  must  cause  to  spring  up 
sudden  essays,  invectives,  and  arguments 
which  onlystrong  power  of  braiii,  with  even 
much  toil,  could  snp|)ly.  For  the  delicate 
task  any  other  Chan  he  would  recjuire  to  l)e 
in  a  state  of  tranquillity  ;  would  require  to 
have  ample  time,  liut  for  him  there  are 
no  such  indulgences  ;  he  sees  the  han<l  ()f 
the  clock  growing  m<»re  and  more  |)eremp- 
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tory,  and  the  time  drawing  nearer  and  near- 
er  when  his  paper  must,  must  he  made  up." 
No  trait  is  more  characteristic  of  Mr. 
liana  than  his  intolerance  of  anything  like 
hund)ug  about  his  professional  labors  or 
methods.  l''()r  almost  fifty  years  he  has 
managed  to  keep  easily  ahead  of  the  clock, 
and  to  meet,  without  much  jiersonal  con- 
.sciousnessof  effort,allsortsof  newandsud- 
deidy  developed  situations  re(|niring  swift 
decision  us  between  courses  of  action  mo- 
mentously liitTerent,  Mr,  Dana's  own  im- 
agination has  never  decorated  with  mystic 
inq)ortance  this  power  to  dispose  rapidly 
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I.  Gladstone's  axe,  the  place  of  honor  in  that 

poet's  celebrated  collection  of  edged  instru- 

The  rather  naked  little  corner  room  in  ments. 
the  ^'  Sun  "  Building  in  which  Mr.  Dana  has  For  the  non-essentials,  the  little  trapezoid- 
sat  almost  daily  for  twenty-five  years,  is  a  shaped  room  contains  a  third  table,  holding 
surprise  to  many  persons  who  see  it  for  the  a  file  of  the  newspaper  for  a  few  weeks  back, 
first  time.  His  genuine  love  of  beautiful  and  a  heap  of  new  books  which  have  passed 
things,  his  disposition  to  acquire  them  if  review  ;  an  iron  umbrella  rack  ;  on  the  floor 
possible,  and  the  extraordinary  range  and  a  cheap  Turkish  rug ;  and  a  lounge  covered 
accuracy  of  his  aesthetic  appreciations,  are  with  horse-hide,  upon  which  Mr.  Dana  de- 
so  widely  known  that  it  is  quite  natural  for  scends  for  a  five  minutes'  nap  perhaps  five 
those  who  do  not  understand  him  to  expect  times  a  year.  The  adornments  of  the  room 
to  find  his  tastes  reflected  in  his  accustomed  are  mostly  accidental  and  insignificant, 
placeof  work.  The  room  might  be  even  barer  Ages  ago  somebody  presented  to  Mr.  Dana, 
than  it  is  and  yet  serve  Mr.  Dana's  purpose  with  symbolic  intent,  a  large  stuffed  owl. 
as  well  as  if  it  were  the  Gallery  of  Apollo.  The  bird  of  wisdom  remains  by  inertia  on 
On  the  other  hand,  if  his  chair  and  desk  were  top  of  the  revolving  book-case,  just  as  it 
established  in  the  middle  of  the  vastest  and  would  have  remained  there  had  it  been  a 
most  sumptuous  presence-chamber  to  be  stuffed  cat  or  a  statuette  of  Folly.  Unno- 
found  anywhere,  and  amid  a  throng  of  curi-  ticed  and  probably  long  ago  forgotten  by 
ous  and  noisy  onlookers,  Mr.  Dana  would  its  proprietor,  the  owl  solemnly  boxes  the 
work  on  with  the  same  tranquil  efficiency,  compass  as  Mr.  Dana  swings  the  case,  reach- 
providing  his  pen  did  not  splutter  and  the  ing  in  quick  succession  for  his  Bible,  his 
capacious  waste-basket  at  his  feet  were  emp-  Portuguese  dictionary,  his  compendium  of 
tied  from  time  to  time.  The  processes  of  botanical  terms,  or  his  copy  of  the  Demo- 
his  mind  are  neither  stimulated  nor  intimi-  cratic  National  Platform  of  1892.  On  the 
dated  by  the  surroundings.  The  accesso-  mantelpiece  is  an  ugly,  feather-haired  little 
ries  of  luxurious  professional  habits  are  totem  figure  from  Alaska,  which  likewise 
absent  because  they  are  superfluous  to  Mr.  keeps  its  place  solely  by  possessic^.  It 
Dana;  if  he  thought  they  would  help  him  stands  between  a  photograph  of  Chester  A. 
to  make  a  better  newspaper,  they  would  all  Arthur,  whom  Mr.  Dana  liked  and  admired 
be  there.  as  a  man  of  the  world,  and  the  japanned  cal- 

In  the  middle  of  the  small  room  a  desk-  endar  case  which  has  shown  him  the  time  of 
table  of  black  walnut,  of  the  Fulton  Street  year  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  A 
style  and  the  period  ,of  the  first  administra-  dingy  chromo-lithograph  of  Prince  von  Bis- 
tion  of  (Jrant ;  a  shabby  little  round  table  at  marck  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  window,  where  Mr.  Dana  sits  when  the  Cieorge,  the  Count  Joannes. 
day  is  dark;  one  leather-covered  chair,  The  same  mingling  of  sentiment  and  pure 
which  does  duty  at  either  post,  and  two  accident  marks  the  rest  of  Mr.  Dana's  pict- 
wooden  chairs,  both  rickety,  for  visitors  on  ure  gallery.  There  is  a  large  and  excellent 
errands  of  business  or  ceremony  ;  on  the  photograph  of  Horace  Greeley,  who  is  held 
desk  a  revolving  case  with  a  few  dozen  in  half-affectionate,  half-humorous  remem- 
books  of  reference  ;  an  ink-pot  and  pen,  not  brance  by  his  old  associate  in  the  manage- 
much  used  except  in  correcting  manuscript  ment  of  "  The  Tribune."  Another  is  of  the 
or  proofs,  for  Mr.  Dana  talks  off  to  a  stenog-  late  Justice  Hlatchford  of  the  United  States 
rapher  his  editorial  articles  and  his  corre-  Supreme  Court ;  it  is  the  strong  face  of  the 
spondence,  sometimes  spending  on  the  re-  fearless  judge  whose  decision  from  the  Fed- 
vision  of  the  former  twice  as  much  time  as  eral  bench  in  New  York  twenty  years  ago 
was  required  for  the  dictation  ;  a  window  blocked  the  attempt  to  drag  Mr.  Dana  be- 
seat  filled  with  exchanges,  marked  here  and  fore  a  servile  little  court  in  Washington,  to 
there  in  blue  pencil  for  the  editor's  eyes  ;  a  be  tried  without  a  jury  on  a  charge  of  crim- 
big  pair  of  shears,  and  two  or  three  extra  inal  libel,  at  the  time  when  "  The  Sun  "  was 
pairsof  spectacles  in  cache  against  an  emer-  demolishing  the  District  ring.  Over  the 
gency  :  these  few  items  constitute  what  is  mantel  is  Abraham  Lincoln.  There  are  pict- 
practically  the  whole  objective  equipment  ures  of  the  four  Harper  brothers  and  of  the 
of  the  editor  of  "  The  Sun."  The  shears  five  Appletons.  Andrew  Jackson  is  there 
are  probably  the  newest  article  of  furniture  twice,  once  in  black  and  white,  once  in  vivid 
in  the  list.  They  replaced,  three  or  four  colors.  An  inexpensive  Thomas  Jefferson 
years  ago,  another  pair  of  unknown  antiq-  faces  the  livelier  Jackson.  A  framed  diplo* 
uity,  besought  and  obtained  by  Eugene  ma  certifies  that  Mr.  Dana  was  one  of  sev- 
Field,  and  now  occupying,  alongside  of  Mr.  eral  gentlemen  who  presented  to  the  State 
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a  portrait  in  oils  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  On 
different  sides  of  the  room  are  William  T. 
Coleman,  the  organizer  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Vigilantes,  and  a  crude  colored  print 
of  the  Haifa  colony  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Carmel,  in  Syria.  Strangest  of  all  in  this 
singular  collection  is  a  photograph  of  a  tali, 
lank,  and  superior-looking  New  England 
millgirl,issuedasan  advertisement  by  some 
Connecticut  concern  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  spool  cotton.  For  a  good  many 
years  the  most  available  wall  space  in  Mr. 
Dana's  office  was  occupied  by  a  huge  paste- 
board chart,  showing  elaborately,  in  deadly 
parallel  columns,  the  differences  in  the  laws 
of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  respecting 
divorce.  It  was  put  there,  and  it  remained 
there,  serving  no  earthly  purpose  except  to 
illustrate  the  editor's  indifference  as  to  his 
immediate  surroundings, until  it  disappeared 
as  mysteriously  as  it  had  come.  Mr.  Dana's 
divorce  chart  may  have  been  stolen,  but 
Superintendent  Byrnes  was  not  consulted. 
Thus  far  in  deference  to  Mr.  McClure's  re- 
spect for  objective  detail,  as  throwing  light 
on  character.  After  this  hasty  but  approxi- 
mately complete  catalogue,  it  is  needless  to 


remark  that  the  scheme  of  decoration  car- 
ried out  in  the  workroom  of  the  foremost 
personage  and  most  interesting  figure  in 
American  journalism  would  indicate  to  no- 
body that  the  occupant  of  the  room  knew 
Manet  from  Monet,  or  old  Persian  lustre 
from  Gubbio. 

From  the  windows  of  his  room  in  the 
dwarf  "  Sun  "  Building,  the  old  Tammany 
Hal!  in  Park  Row,  Mr.  Dana  can  look  out 
and  up  to  the  sky-high  edifices  built  all 
around  him  by  his  esteemed  contemporaries 
during  recent  years.  He  is  perfectly  con- 
tent to  work  on,  as  he  has  worked  in  this 
same  block  between  Spruce  Street  and 
Frankfort  almost  continuously  since  Feb- 
ruary, 1846,  in  the  oid-fashioned  way,  as  far 
as  externals  are  concerned.  The  absence 
of  ostentation  that  distinguishes  his  profes- 
sional methods  and  habits  extends  to  the 
whole  establishment.  While  the  "Sun" 
Building,  as  a  workshop,  lacks  no  modern 
appliance  or  mechanical  improvement  that 
contributes  to  the  production  of  a  great 
daily  newspaper,  there  are  few  journals  less 
impressively  housed,  even  in  the  smaller 
cities  of  the  United  States. 
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II.  obvious  and  the  least  important  factor.    It 

accounts,  perhaps,  for  the  occasional  blush 

Into  the  corner  room  described,  there  which  the  French  gentleman  noted,  for  the 
swings  nearly  every  morning  in  the  year  heartiness  of  his  hand-grasp,  and  in  a  meas- 
a  man  of  seventy-five,  looking  fifteen  years  ure  for  the  general  cheerfulness  of  the  view 
younger;  largely  built,  square-framed,  with  he  habitually  takes  of  life  ;  but  inveterate 
a  step  as  firm  as  a  sea  captain's ;  vigor-  health  is  by  no  means  a  possession  peculiar 
ous,  sometimes  to  abruptness,  in  his  bodily  to  the  editor  of  "The  Sun/'  Nor  is  the 
movements,  but  deliberate  and  gentle  in  his  analysis  which  goes  into  the  questions  of 
speech  ;  dressed  always  in  such  a  way  that  a  man's  diet  and  hours  of  sleep,  in*  order  to 
his  clothes  seem  to  belong  to  him  and  not  ascertain  the  secret  of  his  genius,  likely  to 
he  to  them;  with  strong  brown  hands,  be  rewarding  in  its  results.  Mr.  Dana  uses 
rather  large,  which  do  not  tremble  as  they  no  tobacco,  but  that  is  not  the  reason  why 
hold  book  or  paper;  and  a  countenance,  he  is  superior  to  petulance  and  never  frets 
familiar  to  most  Americans  through  por-  himself  under  any  circumstances,  whatever 
traits  or  caricatures,  whose  marked  feat-  his  mood.  He  knows  wine,  and  respects 
ures  the  caricaturists  distort  in  various  it  and  himself ;  but  that  is  not  the  reason 
whimsical  ways  without  ever  succeeding  in  why  he  knows  at  a  glance  good  poetry 
making  the  face  seem  either  ridiculous  or  from  bad,  even  if  the  good  be  disguised 
ignoble.  Mr.  Dana's  full  beard  is  trimmed  in  cramped  handwriting  and  words  mis- 
more  closely  than  in  former  years.  It  spelled,  while  the  bad  is  displayed  in  typog- 
ranks  as  snow  white  only  by  courtesy;  the  raphy  beautiful  to  see.  He  prefers  the 
last  strongholds  of  the  pigment  are  not  mushroom  to  mush  and  milk,  being  both  a 
ye.t  conquered.  connoisseur  and  a  cultivator  of  the  former  ; 

The  impression  which  Mr.  Dana  makes  but  that  is  not  the  reason  why,  as  ajournal- 

upon  those  who  come  into  contact  with  him  ist,  his  perception  of  the  interesting,  the 

personally,  for  the  first  time  or  the  fortieth,  unexpected,  the  refreshing,  has  not  been 

is  that  of  vigorous  and  sympathetic  good  dulled  by  fifty  years'  exercise.      First,   a 

will,  both  desirous  and  capable  of  pleasing,  natural,  God-given  faculty  for  the  acquisi- 

He  is  frank  and  engaging  in  conversation,  tion,  the  discrimination,  and  the  dissemina- 

and  the  wonderful  range  of  his  intellectual  tion  of  facts  and  ideas ;  secondly,  a  life 

interests  makes  him  equally  ready  to  learn  uncommonly   rich   and   varied   in   its  ac- 

or  to  communicate.     Men  who  seek   him  quaintance  with  men  and  its  experience  of 

merely  to  measure  their  wits  against  his  affairs :  these  are  the  lines  of  inquiry  to  be 

for  a  purpose,  of  ten  go  away  charmed  with  pursued  by  any  one  who  is  curious  for  an 

their  reception  and  well  satisfied  with  re-  explanation  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Dana's 

suits  until  they  begin  to  reckon  at  a  dis-  career,  and  the   incalculable   influence  of 

tance  what  has  actually  been  accomplished  his   mind    upon  the  general  progress  and 

by   the    interview.       If   shrewd    kindness  special   methods   of  American   journalism 

beams  on  the  stranger  through  one  of  the  during  the  long  period  of  his  activity  in 

two  lenses  of  his  gold-bowed  spectacles,  that  profession. 

kind  shrewdness  is  alert  behind  the  other  Mr.  Dana  was   born   with   a   voracious 

glass.      He  has  learned   how  to  say  No  intellectual  appetite,  which  has  remained 

when  necessary,  and  even  to  say  it  in  ital-  healthy  and  insatiate  all  of  his  life.     He 

ics ;  but  he  has  never  learned  how  to  say  shrinks  at  nothing  short  of  actual  dulness, 

an  inconsiderate  thing.  or  literary  deformity  so  marked  as  to  be 

A  very  observant    Frenchman  once  re-  repulsive.     He  is  a  tireless  reader  of  books, 

marked  about  Mr.  Dana  :  "  He  is  one  of  the  magazines,  and  journals  in  many  languages, 

few  men  over  sixty  I  have  known  who  re-  Whether  print  or  manuscript  comes  under 

member  the  way  to  blush.     The  only  times  his  eyes,  he  takes  in  the  ideas  seemingly  by 

I   have  seen    Mr.    Dana  blush  have  been  whole  paragraphs,  rather  than   by  words, 

when   something  discourteous  was  said  or  lines,  or  even  sentences.    Unlike  most  other 

done  in  his  presence,  too  trivial  to  call  for  very  rapid  readers  that  I  have  known,  he 

direct  rebuke."  does  not  merely  sample  the  page  or  the 

The  physical  vitality  which  has  served  chapter  or  the  book.     A  glance  'through 

Mr.  Dana  so  well  through  life  that  he  has  his  glasses  seems   to   establish   a  circuit 

never  experienced  a  single  hour  of  serious  which  at  once  puts  his  brain  in  possession 

illness,  and  which  brings  him  to  his  desk  not  only  of  the  essential  facts,  but  also  of 

now  at  seventy-five  with  as  keen  a  joy  for  any  refinement  of  style  that  may  be  there, 

the  day's  work  and  the  day's  fun  as  that  of  or  any  novel  or  felicitous  verbal  formula, 

any  youth  under  his  command,  is  the  most  no  matter  how  inconspicuous.     When  he 
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closes  the  book  or  throws  aside  the  news- 
paper, the  probability  is  small  that  he  has 
missed  anything  worth  having.  This  pro- 
cess of  acquisition  has  been  going  on  with- 
out a  break  and  with  constantly  increasing 
speed  ever  since  his  early  boyhood.  It  is 
supported  by  a  memory  which  selects  with 
discrimination  and  then  retains  with  ten- 
acity. 

III. 

Mr.  Dana  was  two  years  old  when  he  left 
the  town  of  his  birth,  Hinsdale,  New  Hamp- 
shire. His  childhood  was  spent  at  Gaines, 
on  the  Erie  Canal,  in  Orleans  County,  New 
York  State,  in  Buffalo,  and  at  Guildhall, 
Vermont.  One  of  his  earliest  recollections 
is  of  running  away  from  home  in  Buffalo  at 
the  age  of  three,  and  going  down  to  the 
lake  to  see  the  first  steamboat  come  in. 
He  got  himself  very  muddy,  and  on  hts  re- 
turn his  mother  tied  him  to  the  well-post 
with  her  garter. 

At  Gaines  he  attended  the  district  school 
during  two  winter  sessions,  and  picked  up 
what. he  could  find,  openly  or  by  stratagem, 
in  the  limited  literature  within  his  reach. 
"  The  first  book  I  remember  reading,"  he 
says,  "was  Miss  Porter's  '  Thaddeus  of 
Warsaw.'  That  romance  made  an  extraor- 
dinary impression  on  my  mind.  I  must 
have  been  five  years  old,  certainly  not  more 
than  six.  'Thaddeus  '  was  not  considered 
as  a  suitable  book   for   me  ;    it  was  kept 


stowed  away  in  a  drawer  of  my  mother's 
bureau,  I  discovered  it  there,  and  read  it 
on  foot  from  beginning  to  end  in  short  in- 
stallments, standing  over  the  open  book  in 
the  open  drawer,  crying  hard  at  the  pathetic 
passages,  but  always  ready  to  push  the 
drawer  to  and  run  if  I  heard  anybody  com- 
ing. It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  great  story." 
Tile  favorite  books  of  Mr.  Dana's  boy- 
hood were  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "Robin- 
son Crusoe,"  and,  later,  "Ivanhoe."  He 
read  them  over  and  over  again  until  he 
almost  knew  them  by  heart.  When  he  was 
eleven  he  returned  to  Buffalo  to  be  a  clerk 
in  his  uncle's  dry  goods  and  notions  store, 
"  I  was  pretty  good,"  he  says,  "  at  selling 
stufT,  and  quick  at  figures  and  in  making 
change."  For  seven  years  he  clerked  it, 
occupying  his  scant  leisure  with  miscella- 
neous reading,  but  touching  no  school 
books  until  he  was  almost  nineteen.  His 
uncle  failed  in  business  in  1837,  and  the 
future  of  Mr,  Dana's  mercantile  career  be- 
came clouded.  He  remained  in  Buffalo  for  ' 
two  years  longer,  helping  to  settle  up  the 
affairs  of  the  establishment,  and  meanwhile 
preparing  himself  for  college.  "  I  was  just 
about  nineteen  when  I  tackled  the   Latin 

found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  remembering 
the  paradigms.  Nothing  but  the  steadiest 
determination  kept  my  nose  to  that  hook." 
Two  winter  terms  in  a  country  district 
school  and   two    years  in   college  consti- 
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tuted  the  whole  of  Mr.  Dana's  experience  Dante  in  the  original  in  1862,  taking  it  up 

of  any  system  of  education  in  which  he  for  the  benefit  of  his  eldest  daughter,  and 

himself  was  not  master  as  well  as  pupil,  afterward  accompanying  his  other  children 

He  entered  Harvard  in  1839  at  the  age  of  in  turn  through  the  incomparable  poem, 

twenty.    His  eyesight  was  seriously  affected  His  Dante  classes  have  included  some  very 

by  too  close  application,  and  he  was  obliged  distinguished   men,  and   have  given   him 

to  leave  his  class  at  the  end  of  the  sopho-  great  pleasure.    Mr.  Dana's  study  of  Dante 

more  year.     Mr.  Dana  would  have  been  has  been  almost  continuous  for  thirty  years, 

graduated  in  1843.     Although  he  was  pre-  He  has  accumulated  an  extensive  and  valu- 

vented   from   completing  the  course,  the  able   Dante   library.    One   could   scarcely 

university  afterward  gave  him  his  degree,  quote  a  line  in  the  "  Divine  Comedy  **  which 

His  name  appears  in  the  triennial   cata-  Mr.  Dana  would   not    immediately  place, 

logue,  and  last  year  he  met  his  old  class-  When  the  editor  of  "  The  Sun**  met  Pope 

mates  in  Boston  to  celebrate   the  fiftieth  Leo  XIII.  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Vatican 

anniversary  of  the  class  of  1843.  Palace,  two  most  accomplished  Dante  schol- 

While  at  Cambridge   Mr.   Dana  was   a  ars  came   together,  and   they   exchanged 

hard  student.     He  so  far  overcame  the  first  ideas   on  doubtful    readings    upon   equal 

repugnance  with  which  paradigms  of  de-  terms  and  with  mutual  satisfaction, 
clension  or  conjugation  inspired   him,  as 

to  conceive  a  marked  and  genuine  fondness  jy 

for  the  acquisition  of  other  languages  than 

English,  living  and  dead.  No  year  has  After  leaving  Harvard  the  need  of  out- 
passed  during  his  busy  life  without  adding  of-door  life  and  the  prospect  of  intellectual 
to  his  stock  of  languages,  or  increasing  companionship,  at  a  time  when  books  were 
his  familiarity  with  some  of  those  which  forbidden  to  him  by  the  oculists,  turned  Mr. 
he  has  already  partially  acquired.  Most  Dana  to  the  Brook  Farm  Association  for 
spoken  languages  except  the  Slavonic  and  Agriculture  and  Education,  then  recently 
the  Oriental  are  at  his  command  ;  and  he  established  in  West  Roxbury,  In  that  re- 
has  but  just  now  started  on  Russian.  He  markable  attempt  to  combine  high  ideals 
is  restless  so  long  as  something  which  he  of  thought  and  conduct  with  the  manipula- 
really  wants  to  know  remains  behind  a  cur-  tion  of  fertilizers  and  the  cultivation  of 
tain  of  words  which  he  does  not  compre-  vegetables,  Mr.  Dana  was  associated  with 
hend.  An  accidental  circumstance,  a  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Margaret  Fuller, 
chance  reference,  impatience  with  an  ob-  George  William  Curtis,  A.  Bronson  Alcott, 
viously  imperfect  translation,  may  direct  William  Henry  Channing,  George  and  So- 
his  attention  to  some  tongue  or  some  dia-  phia  Ripley,  and  others.  Theodore  Parker, 
lect  which  he  has  not  yet  checked  off.  as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  West 
Then  he  turns  to  with  grammar  and  die-  Roxbury,  was  in  close  touch  with  the  com- 
tionary,  and  is  not  satisfied  until  his  mas-  munity.  Mr.  Dana's  share  in  the  division 
tery  of  that  particular  medium  of  thought  of  labor  was  the  management  of  the  fruit 
is  sufficient  for  practical  purposes.     Many  department. 

visitors  to  the  "  Sun  '*  office  have  found  The  history  of  the  Brook  Farm  experi- 
Mr.  Dana  bending  over  text-book  and  lexi-  ment,  notable  because  of  its  relation  to  the 
con,  and  working  away  with  the  energy  of  intellectual  movement  in  New  England  at 
a  freshman  who  has  only  half  an  hour  be-  that  time,  as  well  as  for  the  distinction  sub- 
fore  Greek  recitation.  Such  visitors  have  sequently  attained  by  most  of  those  who 
seen  the  editor  in  some  of  his  happiest  held  hoes  or  milked  cows  in  its  service,  is 
moments.  not  likely  to  be  written  by  any  one  directly 

Curiosity  concerning  the  Norwegian-Ice-  informed.     Nearly   all    of   the   Associates 

landic  literature  led  Mr.  Dana,  years  ago,  have  passed  away  without  recording  their 

to  a  systematic  and  persistent  study  of  the  reminiscences  of  Brook  Farm.  Hawthorne's 

old  Norse.     That  and  its  surviving  Scan-  tale  is  avowedly  a  fanciful  picture.    In  the 

dinavian  kindred  have  long  been  a  favorite  preface  to  the  "  Blithedale  Romance"  he 

occupation  with  him.     He  reads  the  Sagas  appealed  to  Mr.  Dana  to  preserve  for  the 

and  Henrik  Ibsen's  last  play  with  equal  public  both  the  outward  narrative  and  the 

readiness,  although  not  with  equal  rever-  inner  truth  and  spirit  of  the  whole  affair, 

ence.     In  the  whole  range  of  classic  litera-  That  was  in  1852  ;  there  has  been  no  re- 

ture,  next  to  the  Bible,  for  which  his  ad-  sponse  yet,  and  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Dana 

miration  is  profound   and  unaffected,  the  will  ever  find  time  to  chronicle  Brook  Farm. 

"  Divine  Comedy  "  perhaps  holds  the  first  A  gentleman  now  living  in  the  West,  who  as 

place  in  his  esteem.     He  began   to  read  a  boy  was  placed  by  his  parents  uflder  the 
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tutelage  of  the  philosophers  of  the  com-  journaJism  has  been  unbroken,  except  dur- 
munity,  once  told  me  that  he  remembered  ing  the  period  of  the  Civil  War. 
Dana  as  the  sole  person  connected  with  the  Elizur  Wright,  better  remembered  in  Bos- 
enterprise  who  showed  any  real  talent  for  ton  as  an  insnrance  actuary  than  as  a  news- 
farming,  or  manifested  much  practical  saga-  paper  editor,  used  to  tell  one  story  about 
city  in  affairs  generally.  the  youth  whom  he  hired  to  help  him  run 
In  one  way  Brook  Farm  determined  Mr.  "  The  Chronotype."  It  was  an  orthodox 
Dana's  career ;  for  while  a  member  of  that  newspaper,  and  a  great  favorite  with  the 


celebrated  community  he  had  a  part  in  the 
management  of  a  publication  called  "The 
Harbinger,"  devoted  to  social  reform, 
transcendental  philosophy,  and  general  lit- 
erature. In  1844,  when  the  condition  of  his 
eyesight  permitted  him  to  go  to  work  in 
earnest,  he  obtained  a  place  under  Elizur 
Wright  on  "The  Boston  Chronotype,"  a 
daily  newspaper  ;  and  from  that  time,  just 
fifty  years  ago,  his  connection  with  daily 


Congregational  ministers  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  adjoining  States.  Mr.  Wright  went 
away  for  a  few  days,  leaving  his  assistant 
in  control.  "During  my  absence,"  said 
Wright," 'TheChronotype'came  out  mighty 
strong  editorially  against  hell,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  subscribers  and  the  conster- 
nation of  the  responsible  editor.  When 
I  got  back  I  was  obliged  to  write  a  per- 
sonal letter  to  every  Congregational  min- 
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ister  in  the  State,  and  to  many  deacons,  V. 
explaining  that  the  paper  had  been  left 

in  charge  of  a  young  man  without  mel-  In  the  "  Tribune  "  establishment,  dur- 

low  journalistic  experience.     Dana  always  ing  the  exciting  ten  years  that  prepared 

had   a  weakness  for  giving  people  with  for  and  ushered  in  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Dana 

fixed  convictions  something  new  to  think  supplied    the  journalistic  qualities  which 

about."  Mr.   Greeley   lacked.      Every    newspaper 

"On  *The  Chronotype,*  '*  says  Mr.  Dana  man  understands  that  while  Horace  Gree- 

himself,  "  I  wrote  editorials  on  all  sorts  of  ley  was  a  great  genius,  with  a  power  of 

subjects,   read  the  exchanges,  edited   the  writing  that  drove  thought  home  with  a 

news,  did  almost  everything,  and  drew  five  force  and  a  piquancy  unsurpassed,  he  was 

dollars  a   week.     Then   I  left  Boston  to  not  a  great  editor  in  the  proper  sense  of 

better  myself,  and  came  on  to  New  York,  the  word.     Dana,  with  his  wider  range  of 

where  *  The  Tribune  *  gave  me  ten  dollars  intellectual    interest,   his    more    accurate 

as  city  editor.      That   was   in    February,  sense  of  news  perspective,  his  saner  and 

1847.  Along  in  the  autumn  I  struck,  and  steadier  judgment  of  men  and  events,  and 
Greeley  made  it  fourteen  dollars.  So  it  his  vastly  superior  executive  ability,  im- 
went  on  until  the  French  Revolution  of  pressed    his    own    personality    upon    the 

1848.  I  went  to  Greeley  and  told  him  I  journal  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  pro- 
wanted  to  go  to  Europe  for  the  newspaper,  prietor^,  and  more  than  nominally  the 
He  said :  *  Dana,  that's  no  use.    You  don't  managing  editor. 

know  anything  about  European  matters.  The  brilliant  staff  which  Mr.  Greeley  and 
You  would  have  to  get  your  education  be-  Mr.  Dana  gathered  around  them  during  the 
fore  your  correspondence  was  worth  your  long  fight  against  the  extension  of  slavery, 
expenses.*  Then  I  asked  him  how  much  and  for  the  organization  of  that  sentiment 
he  would  pay  me  for  a  letter  a  week.  *  Ten  in  the  North  which  gave  birth  to  the 
dollars,*  he  said.  I  went  across  and  wrote  Republican  party,  included  among  other 
one  letter  a  week  to  *  The  Tribune  '  for  ten  ;  writers  Bayard  Taylor,  George  Ripley, 
one  to  McMichael's  Philadelphia  *  North  William  Henry  Fry,  Richard  Hildreth  the 
American' for  ten;  one  to  '  The  Commercial  historian,  the  Count  Adam  Gurowski,  and 
Advertiser  *  in  New  York  for  ten  ;  and  to  James  S.  Pike.  The  private  letters  from 
*  The  Harbinger*  and  *The  Chronotype' one  Greeley  and  Dana  published  by  Mr.  Pike 
apiece  for  five.  That  gave  me  forty  dollars  some  years  before  his  death,  in  a  volume 
a  week  for  five  letters,  until  *  The  Chrono-  entitled  "  First  Blows  of  the  Civil  War," 
type*  went  up,  and  then  I  had  thirty-five,  and  those  letters  of  Greeley  to  Dana  which 
On  this  I  lived  in  Europe  eight  months,  have  found  their  way  into  print,  sketch  the 
went  everywhere,  saw  plenty  of  revolu-  inner  workings  of  the  "Tribune"  office 
tions,  supported  myself  there  and  my  fam-  during  this  most  interesting  period.  The 
ily  here  in  New  York,  and  came  home  "  Tribune"  men  were  dead  in  earnest,  work- 
.only  sixty-three  dollars  out  for  the  whole  ing  both  for  a  great  principle  and  for 
trip."  Mr.  Dana  had  married,  in  1846,  newspaper  fortune.  Greeley,  uneven  in 
Miss  Eunice  Macdaniel,  who  then  lived  in  temperament,  is  seen  alternating  between 
Walker  Street,  New  York.  enthusiasm  and  despondency ;  sometimes 
"  On  returning  from  Europe,**  Mr.  Dana  putting  in  the  heaviest  licks,  sometimes 
went  on,  continuing  the  narrative  of  his  dispirited  almost  to  hopelessness  in  face 
early  journalism  in  the  financial  aspect  of  the  South,  and  harassed  by  the  cranks 
personal  to  himself,  *^  I  went  back  to  '  The  and  impracticables  at  the  North.  "  At  the 
Tribune  *  at  twenty  dollars  a  week.  That  outset,"  writes  the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson  in 
and  twenty-five  dollars  were  the  figures  for  his  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  "  Slave  Power, 
a  long  time;  in  fact,  until  another  news-  "Mr.  Greeley  seemed  disinclined  to  enter 
paper  offered  me  one  hundred.  I  went  to  the  contest.  He  told  his  associates  that 
*The  Tribune'  people  and  told  them  I  he  would  not  restrain  them,  but,  as  for 
couldn't  afford  to  stay  at  twenty-five,  himself,  he  had  no  heart  for  the  strife." 
They  reminded  me  gently  that  Mr.  Greeley  Dana,  the  central  figure  in  the  activity  of 
drew  only  fifty  dollars ;  it  clearly  wouldn't  the  establishment,  overflowing  with  vital- 
do  for  me  to  get  more  than  he  had.  So  ity,  enterprise,  and  pertinacious  cheerful- 
they  gave  me  fifty,  the  same  as  Horace  ness,  lived  ten  lives  in  the  ten  years  that 
had,  and  that  was  the  highest  salary  I  ever  carried  him  from  thirty  to  forty.  We  see 
received  on  *  The  Tribune.*  I  worked  for  him  prodding  the  sluggards  and  holding 
fifty  until  I  went  into  the  War  Department  back  the  over-hasty  ;  taking  the  whole  re- 
with  Stanton.**  sponsibility  on  his  shoulders  during  Gree- 
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le>  !>  p  ot  ac  edvaca  ons  n  Eu  ope  us 
ing  off  to  the  stump  for  some  favorite  Free 
Soil  candidate  ;  laying  plans  to  gratify  his 
chief's  tacit  but  unconquerable  desire  for 
public  office  ;  arranging  newspaper  com- 
binations in  New  York,  and  sending  "The 
Weekly  Tribune"  tip  to  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  among  the  farmers  of  the 
Northern  States  ;  finding  fun  in  every  new 
phase  of  politics,  while  keeping  the  paper 
straight  on  its  course  as  the  leading  organ 
of  anti-slavery  sentiment,  and  working 
night  and  day  with  as  serious  a  purpose  as 
ever  animated  any  journalist ;  and  in  brief 
intervals  of  leisure  running  down  to  his 
family  at  Westport,  and  writing  thence  such 
descriptions  of  tranquil  domesticity  as  this  : 
"I  have  been  busy  with  my  children, 
driving  them  about  in  old  Bradley's  one- 
horse  wagon,  rowingand  sailing  with  tliem 
on  the  bay  and  Sound,  gathering  shells 
on  the  shore  with  them,  picking  cherries, 
lounging  on  the  grass,  gazing  into  the  sky 
with  the  whole  tribe  about  me.  Wlio'd 
think  of  paying  notes  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  There's  no  delight  like  that  in 
a  pack  of  young  children — of  your  own. 
Love  is  selfish,  friendship  is  exacting,  but 
this  other  affection  gives  all  and  asks  noth- 
ing. The  man  who  hasn't  half  a  dozen 
jroung  children    about   him  must   have  a 


ve  >     nea     Co     ep    on  of      fe       Besides, 
there  ought  always  to  be  a  baby  in  every 


hum 


A    house    without    a    baby 


It  was  during  these  crowded  years  just 
before  the  war  that  Mr.  Dana  found  time 
to  project  and  produce,  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Ripley,  the  "  American  Cyclopedia," 
an  undertaking  that  involved  on  his  part 
an  amount  of  editorial  labor  that  would 
have  seemed  formidable  to  any  other  man. 
While  this  tremendous  job  was  still  in 
hand,  he  prepared  and  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  "  Household  Book  of  Poetry," 
one  of  the  best  anthologies  in  existence, 
shaped  bv  a  catholic  taste  and  a  genuine 
love  of  poetry.  Few  books  have  gone  into 
more  .\merican  homes,  or  counted  more  for 
sound  education  and  continuing  pleasure. 

In  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Dana's  fifteen 
years'  connection  with  "The  Tribune,"  he 
made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  put  Horace 
(ireeley  in  the  place  wherein  that  sage 
fancied  he  would  be  most  useful  to  his 
country  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  The  most  important 
consequence  of  the  estrangement  which 
had  brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the 
political  firm  of  Seward,  Weed  and  Greeley, 
had  been  the  defeat  of  Seward  at  Chicago, 
and  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ; 
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a  fortunate  event- iargely;  if  not  princi-  and  need  be  ttttjrte^  hare  onljt:i»o far  a9  they 

pally,  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  "  Tribune"  illustrate  the  character  gf  th$  man,  or  help 

men  towards  Seward.     Early  in  the  spring  to  describe  the  perimeter  of  his  many-sided 

of  i860,  Greeley  was  privately  pffering  to  experience.        .'.'.•■'     ^ 

bet  twenty  dollars  against  iS'ew^rd's  nomi-  .  Mr.  Lincoln  once  denned   one  of  Mr. 

nation,  and  was  defining  his  o>yh  position  Dana's  functions  during  the  war  periodr'by 

in  this  philosophic,  if  somewhat  profane,  styling  him  "  the  eyes  of  the  Governipent 

fashion  :  at  the  front."     For  perhaps  a  third  6f  the 

"I  don't  car^  what  is  done  about  the  whole  time  between  his  appointnient  as 
nomination,      I    know  what  ought  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  th^  fall  of 
done;  and  having  set  that  forth,  am  con-  Richmond,  Mr.  Dana  represented  the' De- 
tent.   I  stand  in  the  position  of  the  rich  old  partment  at  the  scene  of  operations,     Pe 
fellow  who,  having  built  a  church  entirely  was  with   Grant   before  and   behind  and 
out  of  his  own  means,  addressed  his  towns-  around   Vicksburg  for  four  months.     He 
men  thus  :  saw  the  Chattanooga  campaign  from  be- 
-  *  I've  built  you  a  meeting-house.  ginning  to  end    *  He  went  with  Sherftian  to 
And  bought  you  a  bell ;  *  the   relief  of  Burnside  m  Knoxville.     He 
Now  go  to  meeting,  was  in  the  Wilderness,  and  at  Spottsylvania, 
Or  go  to  h— ! ' '  and  everywhere  with  the  army  throughout 

The  next  year  the  New  Yofk  Legislature  ^^^  tremendous  fighting  in  the  spring  of 

had  to  elect  a  senator  to  succeed  Mr.  Sew-  ^^^4-     He  was  with  Sheridan  m  the  Shen- 

ard,  then  already  chosen  by  Mr.   Lincoln  andoah  Valley  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  ; 

to  be  his  Secretary  of  State.     Mr.  Dana  and  he  travelled  with  Grant  back  to  Wash- 

went  to  Albany  in  Greeley's  interest,  and  mgton  from  Richmond  after  the  surrender 

managed  a  campaign  which  nearly  resulted  ^J:  Lee  and  the  death  of  the  Confederacy, 

in  his  nomination  by  the  Republican  caucus,  f^^    months    at   a   time   he   was  at    the 

The  vote  was  almost  equally  divided  be-  ^^^"^»  ^"  ^^^  saddle,  on  the  march,  on  the 

tween  Mr.  Greeley's  friends  and  those  of  ^^^^    ^^^en    there  was  fighting,   livmg  at 

Mr.  William  Maxwell  Evarts  ;  while  a  few  a™y   headquarters   as  the   official  repre- 

legislators,  pledged  to  Judge  Ira   Harris,  sentative  of  the   civil    authority,  in  close 

held  the  balance  of  power.    Thurlow  Weed  personal  relations  with    the   commandmg 

defeated  Greeley  by  procuring  the  transfer  generals,  fully  posted  as  to  their  mtended 

of  the  entire  Evarts  vote  to  Judge  Harris,  movements  and  largest  plans,  and  sending 

an  achievement  which  partially  squared  the  ^ack  to  Washington,  over  General  EckertV 

Chicago  account,  and  which  is  interesting  ^^^^f*  ^.^'y*  ^"^  often   hourly,  d^patchea 

a^  the  last  incident  of  a  famous  political  for  the  information  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

ouarrel  ^"^   ^"^    President.       Dana's    reports   to 

Mr.  Dana  withdrew  from  "  The  Tribune  "  Stanton,  when  they  wQre  of  importance,  as 

on  April  I,  1862.     His  resignation  as  man-  ^hey  generally  were,  ^yent  straight  to  the 

aging  editor  was  due  to  a  radical  disagree-  ^^"^^^  ^^"se   as  soon   as  they  had  been 

ment  between  Mr.  Greeley  and  himself  as  translated  from  the  cipher, 

to  the  newspaper's  policy  with   regard  to  These  despatches,  distinguished  by  com. 

the  conduct  of  the  war.     Mr.   Dana  was  "^o"    sense,    clear   perception,   direct  and 

immediately  asked  by  Secretary  Stanton  to  fearless  statement,  and  utter  lack  of  respect 

go  to  Cairo  to  examine  and  settle  the  ac-  ^^^  foolish  or  unnecessary  routine,  consti- 

counts  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  ^ute  what  is  unquestionably  the  most  im- 

The  job  involved  the  investigation  of  tan-  portant  work  of  reporting  ever  done  by  any 

gled  and  disputed  claims  against  the  Gov-  newspaperman.     The  same  qualities  which 

ernment,amounting  to  between  one  and  two  ["^ke  Mr.  Dana  a  great  journalist,  made 

millions  of  dollars.    By  far  the  larger  part  ^^"^   ^   consummate   reporter  of    military- 

of  the  claims  were  found  to  be  unsound,  events.     Lincoln  saw  from  the  first  that  he 

and  were  rejected.     This  work,  and  other  ^^^  committed  no  mistake  in  his  choice  of 

special  work  of  importance  to  which  Stan-  ^  pair  of  eyes.     He  wanted,  most  of  all,  the 

ton  at  once  assigned  Mr.  Dana,  led  to  his  absolute  truth  of  the  situation— the  broad 

appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  truth  freed  from  unessential  details—as  it 

an  office  which   he  held  until  the  end  of  appeared   to   a  swift  and  accurate,  mtelli.. 

hostilities         -  gence  and  a  keen  judge  of  human  charac- 

yj  ter.    He  got  it,  and  more,  in  Dana*9  dc-. 

spatches  and  letters  to  Stanton. '  In   the 

Mr.  Dana's  services  as  Assistant  Secre-  routine   reports  of   the   military    service 

tary  pf.War.^re  matters  of  public  history,  tardy, in  arrival,  and,  in  constructioa  bUBLr. 
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peretl  by  all  of  the  conventions,  the  leaders 
and  lesser  officers  upon  whose  personal 
qualities  depended,  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
fate  of  the  Union  cause,  figured  merely  as 
names,  with  hardly  more  individuality 
than  so  many  algebraic  symbols.  In  the 
Assistant  Secretary's  reports  the  men  in 
the  field  jump  into  life  in  from  two  to  half 
a  dozen  lines  of  rapid  portraiture.  They 
stood  before  Lincoln  in  his  study  in  the 
White  House  as  if  they  were  there  in  per- 
son, with  all  of  their  virtues  and  imperfec- 
tions, A  few  words  of  incidental  charac- 
terization, a  half  humorous  reference  to 
some  small  incident,  gave  the  President  a 
better  understanding  of  the  remote  instru- 


relied,  asit  hasalways  been  his  habit  to  rely, 
with  full  confidence  upon  the  soundness 
of  his  own  electric  intuitions.  He  repre- 
sented the  facts  about  men  and  affairs  at/ 
the  front  precisely  as  he  himself  saw  them, 
without  fear  or  favor,  and  without  terror 
of  precedent.  His  sole  purpose  at  any 
time  was  to  give  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington the  information  of  which  it  had 
need  at  that  time.  In  the  whirl  and  din 
of  the  front  he  sometimes  made  mistakes 
of  fact,  and  was  quick  to  correct  them. 
He  misjudged  men  occasionally,  and  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  put  them  right 
again.  He  kept  his  head  at  times  wlien 
camp    sentiment    and    even     headquarters 


M 
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ments  through  which  he  was  working  to 
suppress  the  Rebellion  than  he  could  have 
derived  by  any  other  medium  short  of  his 
own  personal  observation  of  the  men  them- 
selves. Miles  of  the  customary  military  re- 
ports were  worth  less  to  Lincoln,  for  his 
purposes,  than  half  a  dozen  of  Dana's  vivid 
sentences. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  in  most  hands 
this  would  be  a  dangerous  and  misleading 
method  of  reporting  military  events.  Few 
men  in  Mr.  Dana's  place  would  have  had 
the  courage  to  disregard  so  entirely  the 
conventional  formulas  of  official  communi- 
cation ;  few  men  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  place 
would  have  been  so  quick  to  recognize 
,'aiue  of  the  service. 
lUbject  in  the  only 


were  in  tht  delirium  of  false  hope,  or  in 
the  indigo  depths  of  unnecessary  discour- 
agement. 

Upon  the  steadiness  of  Dana's  judgment, 
the  justice  of  his  observations,  and  the 
singleness  of  his  patriotic  purpose,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  cameto  depend  more  and  more 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war.  It 
is  impossible  to  look  over  the  Assistant 
Secretary's  telegrams  and  letters  from  the 
front,  either  those  already  printed  in  the 
voluminous  collection  of  war  documents 
issuing  from  the  Government  Press,  or  the 
equally  important  papers  that  still  belong 
to  unpublished  history,  without  wondering 
at  the  discernment  shown  in  his  early 
estimates  cf  leaders  then  almost  unknown  ; 

the  sureness  with  which  he  distinguished 


way  possible  to   his  mind  and  pen.     He   the  stuffed  heroes  from  the  real  ones,  recog- 
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nized  latent  militar)  genius,  and  detected 
the  bogus  article  under  no  matter  what 
pretentiousness  of  pomp  and  circumstance ; 
or  at  the  extent  to  which  his  observations 
and  suggestions  from  the  field  influenced 
the  military  policy  of  the  Administration, 
and  helped  to  determine  the  career  of 
generals,  the  achievements  of  armies,  and 
the  destiny  of  the  national  cause. 

From  the  hundreds  of  character  sketches 
swiftly  drawn  at  first  sight  for  the  in- 
formation of  Stanton  and  Lincoln,  take, 
for  example,  this  estimate  of  John  A. 
Logan,  then  not  very  conspicuous  among 
the  volunteer  generals  for  the  Western 
States:  "This  is  a  man  of  remarkable 
qualities  and  peculiar  character.  Heroic 
and  brilliant,  he  is  sometimes  unsteady. 
Inspiring  his  men  with  his  own  enthusiasm 
on  the  field  of  battle,  he  is  splendid  in  all 
its  crash  and  commotion  ;  but  before  it 
begins  he  is  doubtful  of  the  result,  and  after 
it  is  over  he  is  fearful  we  may  yet  be  beaten. 
A  man  of  instinct,  and  not  of  reflection,  his 
judgments  are  often  absurd,  but  his  extem- 
poraneous opinions  are  very  apt  to  be  right. 
Deficient  in  education;  deficient,  too,  in  a 
nice  and  elevated  moral  sense,  he  is  full  of 
generous  attachments  and  sincere  animosi- 
ties. On  the  whole,  few  can  serve  the 
cause  of  the  country  more  effectively  than 
he,  arid  none  will  serve  it  more  faithfully." 

Mentioning  Sherman  at  the  time  when 
that  commander's  namewas  scarcely  known 


in  the  East,  except  for  his  failure  to  take 
Vicksburg  in  the  December  previous  to 
Grant's  success  at  that  point,  Dana  writes 
nothing  but  admiration  and  praise  :  "Sher- 
man tolerates  no  idlers,  and  finds  some- 
thing for  everybody  to  do.  The  Chief 
of  Artillery  [in  the  Fifteenth  Corps  staff  I, 
Major  Taylor,  directed  by  Sherman's  omni- 
present eye  and  quick  judgment,  is  an  offi- 
cer of  great  value,  although  under  another 
general  he  might  not  be  worth  so  much. 
On  the  whole.  General  Sherman  has  a  very 
small  and  a  very  efficient  staff,  but  the 
efficiency  comes  mainly  from  him.  What 
a  splendid  soldier  he  is  !  " 

Long  afterwards,  when  Sherman  was 
about  to  start  on  his  march  to  the  sea,  it,, 
became  Mr.  Dana's  official  duty  to  rebuke 
that  commander,  gently  and  indirectly,  for 
his  lack  of  one  of  the  prime  qualities  of 
good  generalship,  namely,  tightness  of 
mouth  concerning  his  own  military  plans. 
Grant  had  been  annoyed  by  the  publica- 
tion in  certain  Western  newspapers  of  au- 
thentic intelligence  concerning  Sherman's 
intended  movements.  The  silent  general 
complained  of  this  to  Stanton,  implying 
that  the  leakage  was  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. There  was  a  prompt  investigation, 
and  it  proved  that  one  of  Sherman's  pay- 
masters was  communicating  to  his  friends 
the  general's  plans  as  stated  by  Sherman 
himself.  Stanton  got  hold  of  a  letter 
written  by  a  member  of  SRerman's  staff  to 
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somebody  in  Washington,  also  giving  full  like   another  Bull    Run.      The  first  news 

details  of  projects  which  it  was  better  the  which  he  sends  to  Stanton  and  Lincoln  is- 

enemy  should  not  know.  disheartening,  but  he  is  able  to  modify  it 

'*  If  Sherman  cannot  keep  from  telling  a  few  hours  later,  when  he  gets  from  Gen- 
ii is  plans  to  paymasters,"  wrote  Stanton  eral  Garfield  the  story  of  Thomas's  heroic- 
angrily  to  Grant,  "and  his  staff  are  per-  stand  at  the  left  of  the  long  line.  Rose- 
mitted  to  send  them  broadcast  over  the  crans  withdraws  the  entire  army  into  Chat- 
land,  the  Department  cannot  prevent  their  tanooga,  and  begins  to  waver  betweert 
publication."  plans  for  resistance  and  plans  for  further 

Dana  thereupon  politely  notified  Sher-  and  final  retreat.  He  follows  up  the  great 
man  that  correct  information  was  escaping  blunder  of  the  Chickamauga  day  with  the 
from  headquarters  at  Atlanta  and  getting  almost  equally  expensive  mistake  of  with- 
into  the  public  prints  ;  and  he  received  this  drawing  the  Union  forces  which  held  Look- 
cheerful,  if  somewhat  irresponsible,  reply  :  out  Mountain,  and  abandoning  that  posi- 

"  To  Hon.  C.  A.  Dana,  Assistant  Secre-  tion  to  Bragg's  army, 

tary  of  War  :   If  indiscreet  newspaper  men  This  much  of   history  is   necessary   in 

publish    information    too    near  the  truth,  order  to  understand  the   full   significance 

counteract  its  effect  by  publishing  other  of  Mr.  Dana's  despatch  to  Stanton  on  Sep- 

paragraphs  calculated  to  mislead  the  en-  tember  24th,  two  days  after  the  retreat  into 

emy,  such  as,  *  Sherman's  army  has  been  Chattanooga,  recommending  the  removal 

much  reenforced  lately,  especially  in  the  of  Rosecrans  and  the  substitution  of  "some 

cavalry,  arvd  he  will  soon  move  by  several  Western   general  of   high  rank  and  great 

columns  in  circuit,  so  as  to  catch  Hood's  prestige,  like  Grant." 

army  ; '  or,  *  Sherman's  destination  is  not  Six  days  later,  after  a  long  and  frank  talk 

Charleston,  but  Selma,  where  he  will  meet  with   (iarfield,  then    Rosecrans's   chief  of 

an  army  from  the  Gulf.'  "  staff,    Mr.    Dana    repeated    urgently    his 

recommendation  that  Rosecrans  should  be 

Yjj  removed  ;  and  he  suggested  that  Thomas, 

"the   rock    of   Chickamauga,"  be   put    in 

Early   in   September,   1864,    Mr.   Dana  command.     "  He  is  certainly,"  wrote  Dana, 

went  to  Rosecrans's  headquarters  at  Chat-  "  an  officer  of  the  very  highest  qualities, 

tanooga  to  accompany  the  Army  of  the  soldierly  and  personal." 

Cumberland  in  the  great  movement  which  An  incident  very  creditable  to  Thomas 

was  then  expected  to  be  the  finishing  blow  then   occurred.      On   the  strength   of  the 

of    the  war.      On  his  way  down   through  camp  gossij),  Brigadier-General  Rousseau, 

Tennessee  he  had  a  long  interview  with  who    was    briefly    described    by    Dana   to 

Andrew  Johnson  on  the  political  future  of  Stanton  as  a  person  "regarded  throughout 

that  almost  reconquered  State.     When  he  this   army    as   an    ass   of   eminent    gifts," 

reached    headquarters   at    Stevens's   Gap,  went  on  his  own  account  to  Tiiomas,  and 

Rosecrans  received  him  with  proper  cour-  informed    him   that   the   War   Department 

tesy,  but  at  once  began  a  long  tirade  against  was  inquiring  how  the  army  would  like  to 

Stanton.  have  iiim  in  the  chief  command.     Thomas 

"  General,"  said    Mr.  Dana,  "  I  am  not  at  once  sent  a  confidential  friend  to  Dana 

here  to  report  your  opinion  of   Mr.  Stan-  to   say   that   while    ready    to    answer   any 

ton.     If  there's  anything  your  army  needs,  other  call  to  duty,  he  could  not  consent  to 

or  that  you  want  done  by  the  Department,  become  the  successor  of  Rosecrans,  because 

tell  me,  and  you  shall  have  it."  he  would  not  do  anything  to  countenance 

The  Assistant   Secretary  had   not   been  the  suspicion  tiiat  he  had  intrigued  against 

many   weeks  with   this    estimable    gentle-  his  commander. 

man,  but  most  unfortunate  soldier,  before  Meanwhile,  witii  Thomas  holding  to  this 
he  saw  clearly  that  what  the  army  needed  attitude  on  the  (juestion  of  his  own  pro- 
above  all  things  was  another  commander,  motion,  affairs  at  Chattanooga  went  from 
The  disastrous  day  of  Chickamauga  came,  bad  to  worse.  The  army  had  lost  both 
with  its  casualty  list  on  the  Union  side  confidence  in  its  commander  and  spirit 
of  sixteen  hundred  killed,  nine  thousand  for  the  work  ahead.  At  headquarters 
wounded,  and  ^v^  thousand  i-)ris()ners  or  incapacity  ruled,  with  fluctuating  designs, 
missing,  and  its  blunder  of  generalship  ren-  fussiness  over  details,  procrastination  on 
dering  useless  this  awful  sacrifice.  Dana  frivolous  pretexts,  and  seeming  indifference 
witnessed  the  rout  of  Sheridan's  and  Da-  to  the  perils  that  were  gathering  about  the 
vis's  divisions,  and  was  swept  off  that  part  army  as  the  autumn  grew  older.  Dana 
of  the    field   in   the  panic  which  seemed  telegraphed  again  on  October  12  ; 
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"I  have  never  seen  a  public  man  pos-  countable  spirit  of  the  troops  bore  them 

sessing    talent    with    less    administrative  bodily  up  these  impracticable  steeps,  over 

power,    less    steadiness    and   clearness   in  the  bristling  I'ifle-pits  on  the  crest  and  the 

difficulty,  and  greater  practical  incapacity  thirty  cannon  enfilading  every  gully.     The 

than  General  Rosecrans.  He  has  invention,  order  to  storm  appears  to  have  been  given 

fertility,  and   knowledge,  but   he   has   no  simultaneously  by  Generals  Sheridan  and 

strength  of  will  and  no  concentration  of  Wood,  because  the  men  were  not  to  be 

purpose.     His  mind  scatters ;  there  is  no  held  back,  dangerous  as  the  attempt  ap- 

system  in  the  use  of  his  busy  days  and  peared  to  military  prudence.     Besides,  the 

restless  nights  ;  no  courage  against  Individ-  generals  had  caught  the  inspiration  of  the 

uals,  in  his  composition  ;  and,  with  great  men,  and  were  themselves  ready  to  under- 

love  of  command,  he  is  a  feeble  commander,  take  impossibilities." 

He  is  conscientious  and  honest,  just  as  he  In  the  middle  of  December  Mr.  Dana 

Is  imperious  and  disputatious ;  always  with  went    back    to    Washington,    at    Grant's 

a  stray  vein  of  caprice,  and  an  overweening  request,  to  explain  that  general's  wishes  in 

passion  for  the  approbation  of  his  personal  regard  to  the  winter  campaign, 
friends  and  the  public  outside.     I  consider 

the  army  to  be  very  unsafe  in  his  hands,  VIII 
but  know  of  no  man  except  Thomas  who 

could  now  be  safely  put  in  his  place."  Mr.  Dana's  relations  with  Grant,  from 

The  sequel  is  well  known.    A  week  later  his  first  acquaintance  with  him  at  Vicks- 

Mr.    Dana   went   to    Nashville,    returning  burg  until  the  end  of  the  wa«r,  were  of  a 

to  Chattanooga  the  next  day  in  company  peculiarly  interesting  character.     There  is 

with   General   Grant ;    the  train  narrowly  no  doubt  that  Grant's  military  and  personal 

escaping   wreck  on  a   high  embankment,  fortunes  were  at  a  critical  stage  when  Dana 

where  a  railroad  tie  had  been  planted  on  went    down    to  Vicksburg  from  the  War 

the   track   by  rebel   sympathizers  for  the  Department  early  in  the  spring  of  1863. 

destruction    of    the    Union    commander.  The   long   delay    in    capturing    the   rebel 

Two  days  later  Rosecrans  had  been  prac-  stronghold  had  started  up  all  the  grumblers 

tically    superseded   by    both    Grant    and  and  growlers  at  the  North.  Amazing  reports 

Thomas,  through  a  military  reorganization  were  current,  and  generally  credited,  as  to 

by  which  the  former  took  the  command  of  personal  habits  which  unfitted  the  general 

the  military  departments  of  the  Tennessee,  for    high     or     continuous     responsibility. 

Ohio,  and  Cumberland,  and  the  latter  the  McClernand  hoped  to  regain  the  command 

command  of  the  old  Army  of  the  Cumber-  of  the  expedition,  and  it  was  notorious  that 

land,   increased    by    the   addition    of  the  he  and  his  friends  were  intriguing  against 

Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps.     Then  fol-  Grant.       Other    enemies    were   raising   a 

lowed  the  splendid  actions  around  Chat-  clamor  in  the  newspapers,  and  demanding 

tanooga,OrchardKnob,  Lookout  Mountain,  Grant's  removal.      General  Sherman    has 

Missionary   Ridge,  with  their  momentous  testified  that  at  this  time  even  Mr.  Lincoln 

results.      Mr.  Dana  saw  the  storming  of  and  General  Halleck  seemed  to  be. losing 

the  Ridge,  perhaps  the  most  glorious  and  confidence  in  Grant.      His  local  successes 

picturesque  exploit  of  the  whole  war.     He  had  been  brilliant,  but  the  true  nieasure  of 

telegraphed  to  Stanton  :  his  military  ability  and  his  capacity  for 

"  Glory  to  God  !  the  day   is  decisively  larger   enterprises   were   as  yet  unkpown 

ours.      Missionary    Ridge   has   just    been  quantities.       Mr.    Dana's    firm    belief    in 

carriedby  a  magnificent  charge  of  Thomas's  Grant's  staying  powers  and  certain  future 

troops,  and  the  rebels  routed."    And  after-  usefulness  to  the  country,  was  based  on 

wards  :  "  The  storming  of  the  Ridge  was  close    and    accurate    observation    of    his 

one  of  the  greatest   miracles  in    military  character.    His  letters  and  despatches  from 

history.     No  man  who  climbs  the  ascent  Vicksburg,    urging    the   retention   of   the 

by  any  of  the  roads  that  wind  along  its  general  as  strongly  as  he  afterwards  urged 

front  can  believe  that  eighteen  thousand  the  removal  of  Rosecrans,  for  the  sake  of 

men  were  moved  up  its  broken  and  crum-  the     Union     cause,     effectually     silenced 

bling   face,  unless  it  was   his   fortune   to  Grant's  enemies  at  Washington,  and  un- 

witness  the  deed.     It  seems  as  awful  as  questionably  deterred  the  Administration 

a  visible  interposition  of  God.      Neither  from  a  colossal  mistake  which,  as  every- 

Grant    nor   Thomas    intended    it.     Their  body  can  now  see,  would  have  changed 

orders  were  to  carry  the  rifle-pits  along  the  the  whole  course  of  history, 

base  of  the  Ridge  and  capture  their  occu-  The   Assistant   Secretary  was  in   camp 

pants ;  but,  when  this  was  done,  the  unac-  with  Grant  frequently  during  the  rest  of 
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the  war.  The  general  liked  to- have  Dana 
at  headquarters,  and  that  was  likewise  the 
case  with  the  other  commanders  with  whom 
his  missions  to  the  front  brought  him  in- 
to personal  association.  "Whatever  there 
might  be  of  military  jealousy  of  civilian 
supervision,  yielded  to  the  charm  of  his 
companionship  and  the  tact  with  which  he 
performed  his  delicate  duties.  The  com- 
manders quickly  discovered  that  he  was 
there  not  in  any  sense  as  a  watch  over,  or 
check  upon,  their  operations,  but  to  help 
them  along  with  all  of  the  aid  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Administration  could  render. 
The  generals  were  invariably  Mr.  Dana's 
friends. 

When  the  fighting  began  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, in  May,  1864,  the  bloodiest  month  of 
the  whole  war,  Dana  was  summoned  to  the 
War  Department  late  one  night,  when  he 
was  at  a  party.  He  hurried  over  to  the 
Department  in  his  evening  dress.  The 
President  was  there,  talking  very  soberly 
with  Stanton. 

"Dana,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "you  know 
we  have  been  in  the  dark  for  two  days 
since  Grant  moved.  We  are  very  much 
troubled,  and  have  concluded  to  send  you 
down  there.     How  soon  can  you  start  ?  " 


"In  half  an  hour,"  replied  Dana. 

In  about  that  time  he  had  an  engine 
fired  up  at  Alexandria,  a  cavalry  escort 
awaiting  him  there,  and  with  his  own  horse 
was  aboard  the  train  at  Maryland  Avenue 
that  was  to  take  him  to  Alexandria.  His 
only  baggage  was  a  toothbrush.  He  was 
just  starting,  when  an  orderly  galloped 
with  word  that  the  President  wished  to  see 
him.  Dana  rode  back  to  the  Department 
in  hot  haste.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sitting  in 
the  same  place. 

"  Well,  JJana,"  said  he,  looking  np, 
"  since  you  went  away  I've  been  thinking 
about  it.     I  don't  like  to  send  you  down 

"  Why  not,  Mr.  President  ?  "  asked  Dana, 
a  little  surprised. 

"You  can't  tell,"  continued  the  Presi- 
dent, "just  where  Lee  is,  or  what  he 
is  doing ;  and  Jeb  Stuart  is  rampaging 
around  pretty  lively  in  between  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  the  Rapidan.  It's  a  consid- 
erable risk,  and  I  don't  like  to  expose  you 
to  it." 

"  Mr.  President,"  said  Dana,  "  I  ha' 
cavalry  guard  ready  and  a  good  horse 
self.     If    it    comes    to   the    worst,   w«.^'  e 
equipped  to  run.     It's  getting  late,  and  I 
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want  to  get  down  to  the  Rappahannock   returned   from   visiting   the   lines    before 
by  daylight.     I  think  I'll  start."  Petersburg.     As  he  came  back,  he  passed 

"Well  now,  Dana,"  said  the  President,  through  the  division  of  colored  troops 
with  a  little  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  "  if  you  under  (ieneral  Hinks,  which  so  greatly  dis- 
feel  that  way,  I  rather  wish  you  would,  tinguished  itself  on  Wednesday  last.  They 
Good  night,  and  God  bless  you."  were    drawn  up  in    double    lines  on  each 

He  reached  the  scene  of  action  on  May  side  of  the  road,  and  welcomed  him  with 
7th,  without  encountering  the  redoubtable  hearty  shouts.  It  was  a  memorable  thing 
Jeb  Stuart,  who  was  mortally  wounded  to  behold  the  President,  whose  fortune  it 
five  days  later  in  an  engagement  with  is  to  represent  the  principles  of  emancipa- 
Sheridan's  cavalry.  Dana  saw  a  of  he  on  pa  s  ng  ba  e  headed  th  ough  he  en 
fighting  of  the  next  two  months,  a        ode 

with  tlrant  to  the  James  and  to    he  f  on  ^ .. 

of  Petersburg.  From  Cold  Ha  o  on 
June  7th,  Grant  telegraphs  to  Sta  o  ha 
Mr,  Dana's  full  despatches  re  de  n 
necessary  frequent  or  extended  de  pa  es 
from  himself.     Read    continuous  he  e 

Virginia  despatches  of  Mr.  Dana's  affo  d  a 
panorama  of  that  tremendous  camp  g 
as  powerfully  drawn  and  as  vivid  o 

as  his  story  of  the  tiiree  months  a    Cha 
tanooga. 

Here    is    an    interesting    reque       f     n 
Grant   to    the    War    Department,  a      fo 
warded  by  Mr.  Dana  the  day  be      e    he 
assault    on  Petersburg  :    "  Gener      C 
'ishes    that    you   would    send    h  m        e 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  Co 
money  for  use  in  a  cavalry  exped 
which  he  prefers  to  pay  for  every- 
thing taken." 

The  conscientious  raid  con- 
templated in  this  financial  ar- 
rangement was  probably  the 
same  expedition,  led  by  General  —  "^ 
James  Harrison  Wilson,  which 
gives  us  incidentally  in  Dana's 
despatches,  a  fortnight  later,  a 
flashlight  view  of  (ieneral  Meade.  _^  ^ 

Wilson  was  one  of  the  youngest, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  best  and 
bravest    soldiers    in    the    Union 
army,  and  he  distinguished   himself  in   a 
thousand  ways  besides  his  capture  of  Jef- 
ferson   Davis.      He  was    accused    by   the 
Richmond  "Examiner"  of  stealiiit;,  while 
on  this  raid,  not  only  negroes  and  horses, 
but  also  silver  plate  and  clothing.     On  the 
young  general's    return,   Meade   summons 
him    to    headtjuarters,    and,    "  tai;ing    the 
'Kxaminer's'    statement    for  truth,  reads 
him  a  lecture  and  demands  an  ex|ilanation. 
Wilson  gravely  denies  tlie  charge  of  rob- 
bing women  and  churches,  and  hopes  that    out 
Meade  will  not  be  ready  to  condemn  his    a 

mmand  because  its  operations  have 


lie  ranks  of  those  negroes  armed  to 
the    integrity    of    the    American 


IX. 


'\T  his  desk  i 
ishington  Mr. 
at  his  desk    ii 


he  War  Department  in 
ana  was  the  same  man 
le  "  Tribune  "  office  or 
in  the  "  Sun  "office.    The  visitor,  whatever 
hi8  business,  met  with  a  courteous  recep- 
tion, was  listened  to  attentively  and  with- 
signs  of  undue  haste,  and  then  got 
irompt  and  decisive  answer.     Mr. 
remarkable  capacity  for  disposing 
cited  the  ire  of  the  enemy."  of  (|uesttons  and  of  persons  swiftly,  justly, 

A  picture  of  Lincoln,  on  his  visit  to  and,  in  rightful  cases,  satisfactorily  to  the 
the  front  in  June,  1864  :  "The  President  applicant,  soon  attracted  Lincoln's  atten- 
anived    here    about    noon,  and    has    just    tion,  and  he  made  good  use  of  it.     It  was 
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the  President's  habit,  during  the  last  two  be  withdrawn.  I  was  not  consulted.  Had 
years  of  his  life,  to  send  over  from  the  White  I  been,  I  would  have  objected  to  the  mak- 
House  to  the  Assistant  Secretary's  office  all  ing  of  such  a  request.  The  permission  will 
sorts  of  people,  from  war  governors  to  be  construed  as  a  license  to  make  manifest 
soldiers'  sweethearts,  bearing  little  cards  once  more  the  disloyalty,  now  completely 
like  this  :  cowed  in  this  city.      I   beg  the.,  sleeping 

fiend  may  be  let  alone." 

Stanton's  reply  was  a  short 
lesson  in  common  sense.  "  The 
Secretary  sees  no  objection  to 
supplies  for  Thanksgiving  being 
received  and  distributed  lo  rebel 
prisoners  by  our  Union  Com- 
mittee, provided  our  own  men 
receive  an  equal  share."  The 
poor  rebel  wounded  got  their 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  the 
sleeping  fiend  slept  the  better  for 
being  fed. 

X. 


The  Assistant  Secretary's  numberless 
functions  when  not  at  the  front  gave  full 
employment  to  his  energy.  He  conducted 
a  good  part  of  the  more  important  official 
correspondence  of  the  Department.  His 
despatches  to  Grant  and  other  commanders 
kept  them  informed  of  whatever  it  was 
necessary  to  know  of  the  progress  of  events 
outside  of  their  own  immediate  field.  At 
one  time  he  is  in  the  Northwest  untangling 
the  red  tape  with  which  the  governors  of 
some  of  the  States  tied  up  at  home  troops 
which  the  Government  badly  needed  for 
service.  At  another  time  he  is  lookinj;^ 
after  the  plots  of  the  rebel  conspirators 
across  the  Canadian  frontier.  He  receives 
reports,  sends  orders,  investigates  abuses, 
adjusts  controversies,  attends  to  multifari- 
ous details  of  routine,  and  runs  the  Depart- 
ment in  Mr.  Stanton's  absence. 

Only  once,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  did  any 
general  attempt  to  ol)tain  a  reversal  of  one 
of  Mr.  Dana's  decisions.  Jt  was  a  small 
matter,  but  the  incident  now  seems  rather 
amusing. 

The  Union  Ladies'  Committee  of  Haiti- 
more  proposed  to  provide  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner  for  the  wounded  in  tlie  liospitals 
there,  and  permission  was  asked  l)y  friends 
of  the  wounded  Confederate  |)risoners  to 
feed  them  likewise.  Mr.  Dana  i)romi)tly 
granted  it,  seeing  no  great  peril  to  the 
Union  cause  in  turkey  and  cranberry 
sauce.  Thereupon  General  Lew  Wallace,  in 
command  at  lialtimore,  telcgraplied  to 
Stanton,  through  the  Adjutant-General's 
office,  this  ringing  and  rhetorical  |)rotest  : 

**  1  hope  the  permission  given  l)y  Hon. 
Mr.  Dana,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  to 
feast  the  rebel  prisoners  in  hospital,  will 


Mr.  Dana's  duties  brought  him  into  per- 
sonal contact,  and  often  into  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, with  nearly  every  conspicuous 
figure  of  the  period,  in  civil  or  military  life. 
With  Stanton  and  with  Lincoln,  of  course, 
his  relations  were  particularly  close.  For 
both  of  those  remarkable  men  his  memory 
cherishes  profound  admiration  and  warm  af- 
fection. Between  Lincoln  and  Dana  there 
was  a  bond  in  their  common  and  equally 
strong  perception  of  the  humorous.  The 
(juality  was  lacking  in  Stanton  ;  and  when 
Lincoln,  on  the  night  of  the  Presidential 
election  of  1864,  sat  in  the  War  Department 
awaiting  the  nation's  verdict  upon  his  ad- 
ministration, and  sought  to  relieve  the  in- 
tense strain  of  the  hour  by  reading  aloud 
some  of  the  nonsense  of  Petroleum  V.  Nasby 
and  commenting  upon  the  same,  it  was  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  and  not  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  extraordinary  lecture  was 
addressed.  Stanton  listened  with  amaze- 
ment. He  could  scarcely  control  his  dis- 
gust and  indignation  at  what  seemed  to 
him  the  unacc()untal)le  frivolity  of  such  a 
performance  at  such  a  time. 

Mr.  Dana  first  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  soon 
after  his  inauguration  in  March,  1861.  He 
went  to  the  VVhite  House  with  a  party  of 
N(;w  York  Republicans  on  a  political 
errand.  'I'he  interview  was  in  progress,  and 
the  President  was  explaining  his  views  as 
to  the  New  York  j)atronage,  when  a  door 
opened,  and  a  tall  and  lank  employee 
stuck  in  his  head  and  made  this  announce- 
ment : 

"  Sh<!  wants  you  !  " 

**  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  visibly 
annoyed,  and  he  went  on  with  the  explana- 
tion of  his  views. 
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Presently  the  door  opened  again,  and  the  historical  impulse  and  the  journalistic  in- 

messenger  returned  :  stinct,  each  in   the  highest   form,  should 

"  I  say  she  wants  you  !  "  coexist.     But  Mr.  Dana  is  atlWays  glad  to 

Four  years  afterwards  Mr.  Dana  came  see  his  friends  of  the  war  time,  and  he 
up  to  Washington  from  Richmond  with  smiles  when  some  veteran  whom  he  last 
Grant  after  the  final  victory  of  the  Union  met  it  may  beat  Milliken's  Bend,  or  Craw- 
army.  He  reached  the  capital  on  April  fish  Springs,  or  New  Bethesda  Meeting 
13th.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  he  re-  House,  persists  in  addressing  him  as  Gen- 
ceived  a  despatch  from  Portland,  Maine,  eral  Dana,  a  military  title  which  is  not  his 
reporting  that  Jacob  Thompson  was  ex-  by  right, 
pected  to  pass  through  that  town  in  dis-  XI 
guise,  on  his  way  from  Canada  to  England. 

Stanton  was  for  arresting  the  rebel  Com-  The  failure  of  the  Chicago  "  Repub- 
missioner,  but  he  sent  Dana  over  to  the  Hcan  "  enterprise,  in  which  Mr.  Dana  en- 
White  House  to  see  the  President  about  it.  gaged  after  the  Civil  War  was  over,  is  still 
Lincoln  was  in  the  little  closet  just  off  his  a  mystery  to  those  who  know  the  man,  but 
office,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  washing  his  large  do  not  know  the  facts.  The  active  pro- 
hands,  moter  was  a  Mr.  Mack,  and  the  concern 

"  Halloa,  Dana,**   he  said  ;  "what  is  it  was  organized  with  a  capital  of  five  hun- 

now  ?  "  dred  thousand  dollars  on  paper.     Only  a 

Dana   explained    that  Mr.  Stanton  had  very    small    part  of  this,  perhaps  sixty  or 

an   opportunity  to  arrest  Thompson,  and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  was  ever  paid  up, 

thought  it  ought  to  be  done.  a  large  block  of  the  stock  being  set  aside 

"Well,"  drawled  Lincoln,  "I  think  not.  as  a  bonus  to  induce  some  emin,ent  man 

When  you  have  an  elephant  on  hand  and  to  become  the  editor.     Mack  went  to  Mr. 

he  wants   to    run    away,   better   let   him  Dana    soon    after    Lee's   surrender,    and 

run.**  brought  the  influence  of  the  Hon.  Lyman 

A  few  hours  later  Abraham  Lincoln   lay  Trumbull  and  others  to  bear  in  order  to 

unconscious  in  the  little  bedroom  in  the  persuade   him  to  accept  the  place.     Mr. 

Petersen  house,  opposite  Ford's  Theatre.  Dana  went  out  to  Chicago,  and  was  wel- 

Dana  was  with  Stanton  until  two  o'clock  corned  with  a  banquet.     On  his  part,  and 

in  the  room  adjoining  the  death-chamber,  on  the  part  of  his  friends  in  Chicago,  there 

Then  he  went   home   to   sleep.     He   was  was  complete  ignorance  of  the  true  state 

awakened  in  the  morning  by  a  knock  at  of  the  concern's  finances.     Mack  tried  to 

his  door.     It  was  Colonel  Pelouze,  one  of  build  up  a  newspaper  without  cash.  •  Mr. 

the  assistant  adjutant-generals.  Dana  took  his  stock,  and  became  rK)minally 

"  Mr.    Dana,"    said     Colonel     Pelouze,  editor-in-chief  at  a  nominal  salary  of  seven 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  is   dead,   and    Mr.  Stanton  thousand    or    ten     thousand    dollars,    he 

directs  you  to  arrest  Jacob  Thompson."  doesn't  remember  which,  on  a  five  years' 

I  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  beyond  the  limits  or  eight  years*  contract.  A  little  later, 
of  due  proportion  upon  the  two  years  spent  when  the  emergencies  of  the  concern  com- 
by  Mr.  Dana  in  the  only  public  office  he  pelled  an  assessment,  he  paid  his  notes  to 
ever  held,  and  constituting  the  only  inter-  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
ruption  to  his  continuous  professional  good  faith.  He  did  not  discover  till  after- 
career  of  half  a  century.  He  talks  much  wards  that  his  was  the  sole  response  to  the 
less  than  one  would  expect  about  his  ex-  assessment.  The  business  part  of  the  es- 
periences  during  the  war  period,  and  has  tablishment  got  in  so  bad  a  way  on  account 
shown  no  signs  of  a  disposition  to  put  in  of  the  lack  of  money,  that,  to  disentangle 
permanent  form  the  unequalled  material  himself,  Mr.  Dana  offered  to  relinquish  all 
afforded  by  his  personal  recollections  of  of  his  stock,  to  release  the  company  from 
that  period.  Indeed,  an  almost  curious  its  contract  with  him,  and  to  quit,  for  ten 
indifference  to  past  history,  especially  as  thousand  dollars  in  cash.  That  was  paid 
concerning  his  own  |)erformances,  is  a  to  him,  and  he  got  out  about  square.  After- 
noticeable  trait  of  his  character.  With  the  wards,  by  advice  of  counsel,  he  declined  to 
keenest  sense  of  news  perspective  in  the  pay  the  notes  given  by  him  at  the  time  of 
matter  of  recording  contemporaneous  his-  the  peculiar  assessment  already  spoken  of. 
tory,  and  with  insatiable  avidity  for  its  Suit  was  brought  against  him,  but  after 
facts  of  all  sorts,  he  is  inclined  to  regard  occupying  the  Illinois  courts  for  ten  or  a 
as  "  old  "  things  back  of  day  before  yes-  dozen  years,  the  case  was  decided  in  Mr. 
terday,  or  at  least  back  of  week  before  Dana's  favor.  Under  such  circumstances, 
last.     Possibly  it  is  not  natural  that  the  he  was  editor  of  the  Chicago  "  Republican  " 
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for  about  a  year,  and  during  that  time  it  was 
a  bright,  spunky  newspaper. 

Then  Mr.  Dana  came  to  New  York,  and, 
under  conditions  very  different  from  those 
of  the  Chicago  undertaking,  acquired  with 
his  friends  the  old  "Sun"  establishment, 
which  had  been  owned  for  thirty  years  by 
the  Beach  family.  He  took  possession  of 
the  property  at  the  beginning  of  1868,  and 
soon  afterwards  moved  into  the  little  corner 
room  already  described.  From  that  time 
until  this  Mr,  Dana  has  been  the  editor  of 
"  The  Sun  "  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 
He  is,  and  always  has  been,  in  sole  charge. 
The  prosperity  of  "  The  Sun,"  its  achieve- 
ments, and  its  position  among  the  journals 
of  the  country,  express  Mr.  Dana's  absokite 
control  over  its  every  department.  But  this 
is  not  the  story  of  a  newspaper.  It  is  only 
a  necessarily  imperfect  sketch  of  the  man 
who  edits  that  newspaper  ;  whose  person- 
ality, however,  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  conspicuous 
journalist.  Is  identified  with  the  newspaper 
he  edits. 

XII. 

What  are  Mr.  Dana's  theories  of  journal- 
ism ?  At  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  don't 
believe  he  ever  stopped  to  think  ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  formulate  anything  of  the  kind, 
apart  from  his  general  ideas  of  human  in- 
terest, common  sense,  and  the  inborn  know- 
how.  He  has  always  been  much  more  con- 
cerned about  the  practical  question  of  mak- 
ing for  to-morrow  morning  a  paper  which 
its  purchasers  will  be  sure  to  read.     Mr. 


Dana  has  lectured  more  than  once  on  jour- 
nalism, and  his  audiences  and  the  readers 
of  his  published  remarks  have  been  de- 
lighted wit  h  his  presentation  of  the  subject ; 
but  his  experience  is  loo  ripe  and  his  wis- 
dom far  too  alert  to  attempt  a  code  of  spe- 
cific directions  for  the  making  of  a  great 
newspaper.  The  range  of  a  newspaper 
depends  first  of  all  upon  the  breadth  of 
its  editor's  sympathy  with  human  affairs, 
and  the  diversity  of  things  in  which  he 
takes  a  personal  interest.  If  he  is  genuine, 
its  quahties  are  his  ;  and  nothing  that  is  in 
him,  or  that  he  can  procure,  is  too  good  to 
go  into  its  ephemeral  pages. 

What  Mr.  Dana  himself  writes,  in  "The 
Sun  "  or  elsewhere,  has  that  indefinable 
piquant  quality  of  style  which  holds  your 
interest  and  makes  you  read  on  without 
conscious  effort,  instead  of  laboring  on  with 
admiration — the  flavor  that  is  in  Charles 
Reade,  but  not  in  George  Meredith  or 
George  Eliot ;  in  Saint-Simon  and  Sainte- 
Beiive,  but  not  in  Ruskin  or  Gibbon  ;  in 
field  strawberries,  but  not  in  California 
peaches. 

When  he  was  a  very  young  man,  Mr. 
Dana  wrote  poetry,  .\mong  his  earliest 
contributions  to  periodical  literature  were 
from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  sonnets,  usu- 
ally of  si.xteen  lines,  published  between  1841 
and  1S44  in  various  numbers  of  "  The  Dial," 
the  remarkable  magazine  which  Margaret 
Fuller,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  George 
Ripley  edited  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  but 
earnest  group  of  men  and  worae.n.  "The 
Dial  "  was  printed  quarterly  for  about  four 
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years,  and  among  Mr.  Dana's  fellow  con-  as  impatient  of  wishy-washy  writing  as  of 

tributors  during  that  period  were  Emerson,  cant.     He  pities  a  fool  and  can  be  kind  to 

Thoreau,  Channing,  Christopher  P.  Cranch,  him,  but  he  hates  a  sham  ;  and  this  hatred, 

James  Russell  Lowell,  and  Jones  Very.  seated  in  the  profoundest  depths  of  his  na- 

Perhaps  one  of  Dana's  poems,  written  ture,  is  the  key  to  much  that  has  puzzled 

fifty-one  years  ago,  will  have  now  the  same  some  observers  of  Mr.  Dana's  professional 

interest  as  a  "  human  document,"  as  would  career. 

the  daguerreotype  of  him  in  early  manhood  He  communicates  his  individuality  and 
which  the  editor  of  this  magazine  has  not  methods  to  those  around  him  unconscious- 
been  lucky  enough  to  find  :  ly  and  by  personal  force,  rather  than  by  any 

attempt  at  didactics.     No  office  is  less  a 

VIA  SACRA.  school  of  journalism  in  the  sense  of  forn^al 

^.     .     .        ,           ,  ,          ,  instruction,  or  even  of  systematic  sugges- 

l^^rJrnS  SJJFht^^r^nt^^^^^^                   i.e.  ^ion,  than  the  "  Sun  "  office. 

Markins  witn  reverent  look'  each  passer  s  face.  •'     ,,      ^i*         •.•            •.««•         «       j* 

Seeking,  and  not  in  vain,  in  each  to  trace  I"  all  of  his  relations  With  his  subordi- 

That  primal  soul  whereof  he  is  the  show.  nates  and  assistants  in  every  department, 

For  here  still  move,  by  many  eyes  unseen,  Mr.  Dana  is  a  model  chief.     He  is  true  to 

The  blessed  gods  that  erst  Olvmnus  kept ;  ^is  helpers,  reasonable  in  his  requirements, 

Through  every  guise  these  lofty  forms  serene  ,»,.„.,*«„*   :'    ^    ^..^a   r.^\^\r.^  ^^^^  Crs^^^A 

Declare  the  afl-fiolding  Life  hath  never  slept ;  constant  in  a  good  opinion  once  formed. 

But  known  each  thrill  that  in  Man's  heart  hath  His  eyes  are  on  every  part  of  the  paper 

been,  every  day,  and  they  are  not  less  sharp  for 

And  every  tear  that  his  sad  eyes  have  wept.  points  of  defect  than  for  points  of  excel- 

Alas  for  us !  the  heavenly  visitants, j             ^^^^   j^j     ^               ;     ^        ^'          quicker 

We  greet  them  still  as  most  unwelcome  guests,  ^          *.        ^.          ^ti               r*                       j 

Answering  their  smile  with  hateful  looks  askance,  ^^    Praise   than    to   blame.     Cienerous  and 

Their  sacred  speech  with  foolish,  bitter  jests ;  prompt  recognition  of  good  service  of  any 

But  oh!  what  18  it  to  imperial  love  sort,  or  of  honest,  although  only  partially 

That  this  poor  world  refuses  all  his  love !  successful,    effort,    is    habitual   with   him. 

His  condemnation  can  be  particularly  em- 

That  was  in  1843.     During  the  half  cen-  j)hatic,  if  there  is  occasion  for  emphasis  ; 

tury  since  then,  Mr.  Dana  has  read  more  small  literary  sins  and  venial  infractions  of 

poetry  and  written  less  than  any  other  man  discipline  provoke  him  to  humorous  com- 

on  earth  in  whom  the  love  of  verse  is  genu-  miseration,  rather  than  to  anger.    He  never 

ine  and  strong.  fusses,  never  is  overbearing,  never  quarrels 

In  judging  and  using  the  prose  or  poetry  with  what  can't  be  helped. 
of  others,  he  is  hospitable  to  almost  any  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  tells  a  story  about  a 
respectable  style  or  method,  no  matter  how  visit  of  his  to  Mr.  Dana's  office  to  remon- 
different  from  his  own,  as  long  as  the  writer  strate  upon  what  the  manager  regarded  as 
has  something  to  say.    His  tastes  are  very  too  severe  criticism  of  Miss  Ada  Rehan's 
catholic.     He  can  tolerate  either  a  style  performance  in  a  certain  part.     The  pres- 
approacbing  barrenness  in  its  simplicity,  or  ent  publisher  of  "The  Sun"  was  at  that 
rhetoric  that  is  florid  and  ornate  in  the  ex-  time  its  dramatic  critic, 
treme,  providing  it  conveys  ideas  that  are  "  I  found  no  difficulty,"  says  Mr.  Daly, 
not  rubbish.     He  is  continually   reaching  "in  getting  an  audience  with  Mr.  Dana, 
out  for  fresh  vigor,  unconventional  modes,  He  glanced  up  from  his  work  and  asked, 
originality  of  thought  and  phrase.     If  all  cheerily,  *  What  can  I  do  for  you  to-day?* 
of  Mr.  Dana's  staff  of  writers  should  happen  "'Mr.  Dana,'  I  began  with  great  firm- 
to  be  cast  in  one  mould,  or  should  gradually  ness,  *  J  have  called  to  try  to  convince  you 
assimilate  themselves  to  a  single  type,  so  that  you  should  discharge  your  dramatic 

that  there  was  monotony  of  expression  in    editor.     He  has ' 

his  newspaper,  he  would  become  uneasy.  "  *  Yes,  I  see,' he  interrupted,  all  suavity 
The  first  thing  that  would  probably  occur  and  smiles.  *  Well,  Mr.  Daly,  1  will  speak 
to  him  to  do  would  be  to  send  out  for  a  to  Mr.  Laffan  about  this  matter,  and  if  he 
blacksmith,  or  perhaps  the  second  mate  of  tliinks  that  he  really  deserves  to  be  dis- 
a  tramp  steamship,  or  what  notj  to  write  charged,  I  will  most  certainly  do  it.'  " 
for  "The  Sun"  in  the  interest  of  virility  There  is  an  apocryphal  tradition,  prob- 
and variety.  If  the  man  had  good  ideas,  ably  with  some  slight  foundation  of  fact, 
all  right  ;  Mr.  Dana  himself  would  attend  which  will  do  as  well  as  if  it  were  entirely 
to  the  syntax.  true  to  illustrate  Mr.  Dana's  indifference 
Imagination  is  a  quality  for  which  he  has  to  disturbing  elements,  except  as  they  may 
the  highest  respect,  but  it  must  go  with  sin-  be  useful  for  newspaper  purposes.  One 
cerity.     Dulness  he  cannot  stand.     He  is  night,  in  the  early  times  of  "The  Sun,"  the 
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city  editor  rushed  in  from  the  outside  room,  to  him.   He  has  been  honest  enough  to  in- 

"  The  Sun's  "  editorial  office  then  consisted  close  postage  stamps." 
of  four  rooms,  all  small. 

'*  Mr.  Dana,"  exclaimed  the  city  editor,  XIII 

"there's  a  man  out  there  with  a   cocked 

revolver.     He  is  very  much  excited.     He       Mr.  Dana  looks  upon  the  daily  news- 
insists  on  seeing  the  editor-in-chief."  paper  as  something  more  than  a  bulletin  of 

•*  Is  he  very  much  excited  ?  "  replied  Mr.  the  world's  events,  or  a  vehicle  for  contem- 

Dana,  turning  back  to  his  pile  of  proofs,  poraneous  literature.     He  has  steadily  re- 

**  If  you  think  it  worth  the  space,  ask  Amos  sisted  the  modern  tendency  to  subordinate 

Cummings  if  he  will  kindly  see  the  gentle-  the  editorial  page,  or  to  render  it  a  mere 

man  and  write  him  up."  reflection  of  public  or  partisan  sentiment 

His  judgment  of  the  merits  of  articles  as  understood  by  the  newspaper's  man- 
submitted  to  him   is,  to  an  extent  rarely  agers. 

equalled,  independent  of  the  writer's  liter-       "The  place  of  the  newspaper  press  in 

ary  reputation.   A  famous  name  is  no  pass-  education,"  he  wrote  not  long  ago  in  reply 

port  to  his  admiration.     I  think  that  Mr.  to  a  question  from  the  State  Department  of 

Dana  would  write  "  Respectfully  declined,"  Public  Instruction,  "  is  like  that  of  the  pul- 

or  even  "  Nothing  in  it !  "  on  a  scrap  of  pit.     It  is  incidental,  not  essential."     But 

paper,  and  fold  the  same  around  a  manu-  with  Mr.  Dana,  as  with  every  journalist 

script  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  providing  it  did  who  is  influenced  by  his  brilliant  example, 

not  seem  useful  to  him,  with  as  little  hesi-  the  place  of  the  editorial  page  in  the  daily 

tation  as  across  a  poem  on  "  Spring"  from  newspaper  is  essential,  and  not  merely  inci- 

a  schoolma'am  in  the  backwoods  of  Maine  dental.  A  newspaper  without  positive,  inde- 

or  Georgia.     If  he  were  prejudiced  either  pendent,  aggressive  convictions,  generated 

way,  it  would  be  in  favor  of  the  unknown  inside  and  not  outside  of  the  office,  and 

schoolma'am  struggling  to  find  an  outlet  without  the  habit  of  uttering  them  fearless- 

for  her  poetic  sentiment.     It  is  a  source  of  ly,  is  easy  enough  to  imagine ;  but  it  would 

great  satisfaction  to  him  to  discover   in  be  a  newspaper  without  Mr.  pana. 
out-of-the-way  corners  genius  that  has  not        He  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  check 

been  recognized,  and  to  help  it  out  of  ob-  off  every  piece  of  news,  or  even  every  im- 

scurity.   This  benevolent  weakness  has  cost  portant  piece  of  news,  with  a  corresponding 

him,  in  the  aggregate,  thousands  of  hours  paragraph  of  comment.     That  is  not  his 

of  valuable  time  spent  in  the  personal  at-  idea  of  an  editorial  page. 
tempt  to  make  a  poor  thing  presentable,        "A  man  at  the  dinner  table,  or  anywhere 

or    in    imparting    advice    and    kind    but  else,"  he  said  one  day  to  anew  writer,"  who 

frank    criticism    to    persons    unknown    to  insists  on  giving  you   his  opinion    about 

him.  everything  on  earth,  is  a  bore.     So  is  the 

Once  a  clergyman  of  considerable  emi-  newspaper." 
nence   and    sensational    proclivity   volun-        He  has  no  hard  and  fast  rules  to  go  by 

teered  to  write  anonymously  for  "  The  Sun."  in  the  selection  of  topics  for  editorial  treat- 

His  first  article  came.     He  had  made  the  ment.     You  can  never  tell  what  subjects 

amazing  blunder  of  trying  to  adapt  himself  Mr.  Dana  will  discuss,  or  what  subjects  he 

to  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  worldly  and  will  pass  over,  in  to-morrow's  "  Sun."    His 

reckless  tone  proper  to  ia  Sunday  news-  inclination  is  always  towards  the  specific, 

paper.     Mr.  Dana  chuckled  quietly  as  he  rather    than    the   abstract ;    towards   the 

sent  the  manuscript  back,  indorsed  in  blue  novel,  the  fresh,  the  unexpected,  rather  than 

pencil,  "  This  is  too  damned  wicked  !  "  the    matter-of-course.      He   would    leave 

A  clerk  in  the  New  York  Post-Office,  sev-  over  an  article  any  day  on  "  The  State  of 
eral  years  ago,  copied  out  in  his  own  hand-  the  Union,"  in  favor  of  one  on  "  The  Mar- 
writing  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  ket  for  Poetry,"  or  "  The  Vitality  of  Islam," 
story,  "  The  Man  Without  a  Country,"  and  or  "  The  Sorrows  of  Rich  Men,"  or  "  How 
offered  it  to  "  The  Sun  "  as  original  matter  Engaged  Couples  Should  Act ;  "  provid- 
for  ten  dollars.  He  had  evidently  found  ing  the  latter  were  the  more  meritorious 
the  story  in  a  loose  copy  of  the  maga-  production,  and  seemed  to  him  likely 
zine  where  it  was  first  published,  and  sup-  to  be  read  with  more  interest  by  more 
posed  it  to  be  forgotten  literature.     Some-  people. 

body  proposed  to  publish  the  impostor's       He  has  always  believed  in  iteration  as 

name.  an  agent  in  the  process  of  planting  ideas. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Dana.   "  Mark  the  manu-  "  If  you  say  a  true  and   important  thing 

script  'Respectfully  declined,'  and  mail  it  once,  in  the  most  striking  way,  people  read 
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it,  anil   sav  to  (licmsolvcs,  '  Tlial    is  vfvv  sims  wiuim  \\v  is  siipposcil  lo  reRard  with 

likriv  s",' aiui  forsn^l  il.      If  vi>ii  kci-|)  w  Liiu-uiuiilional  liisupimival. 
saviiiK  it.  <.v.T  ami  ov.t  a«ain.  wen  with        The  stnmj^osl  and  sti-a.lii-st  imi)«lse  in 

loss  fclivilvof  cNpri-ssLon,  voifll  lianuncr  it  Mr.  Daiia';^  iiiiiKl  as  ;ui  udilor,  is  the  Aiik-i- 

int<)  tlii-ir"litads  si>  lirndv  Ih.it  ilicv'il  sav,  lean    scniiiiifnl.     It    jivs  <1w|ht  llian   liis 

'  It /V  so  ;  ■  and  llu-y'll  ivmcmlier  fi.rfvvr  it  [Mrlisansliip,  ami  it  sliapis  his  |.(dili.s.    liis 

The  cliaraclcrislifs  nf  tlic   man   arc    in  ils  conci'plioi)  (if  (lit;  fiim-lions  and  liniila- 

"The    Sun."      His    Inoad    sense    <if    news  lions  of  llie  ledeia!  tlovornmeiit  ill  ordi- 

interesl,persislenl,impnsilive,synipallielie,  nary  limes,  hut  liaek  of  lliat  arc  not  only 

and  aiiprecialive  in   a   llioiisand   different  tin- i>atriotisni  tlial  is  naliiral  t<)  his  tcin- 

dirt-elions.   and    as  keen    willi    resiiecl    to  ])cranienl,  liut  also  tliat  broader  idea  of  Ihu 


small  lliin^s  as  lo  jrreal.sliai.es  ev(  TV  pari  nation's    mlj;iit     and    liestinv    wliieh    was 

ofihe   paper,  and  d.nninaleseverv  depart-  lired   in    him    hv    liie   evenls 'of    ihe    years 

menl.      1  lis  editorial    pa^r  is  hiniself.      Il  when    he  was  with    I. inr.dn  and  Stanton, 

relleets    his  independeme  of  thon-ln.  Ins  ami  with  thu  armies  in  tlio  liuld. 
self-reliame.   his    humor    and    pliilo^opliv. 

and   his  marked   narliaiilv.  -■tlii.^d   eon^id-  y,,. 
ei-ations   heiny   espial,  or  nearK   so,  for  the 

e:uiM-  of  the  under  do;;   in   the   li-lit.      No  Tnr.  revohili.m  whieh  his  j;enius  ami  hl- 

nialler   how   ihe   ernwd   siioiils,  lie   follows  ventioii    have   wroii^;ht    in    the   methods   of 

his   own    jndK'inenl.       Me    f.dlows    il    nn-  praetieal  jnuniahsm  in  Ameriea  tlnrinfjlhe 

hesiiatinjily,  and  «ithoiii   worrying  alimit  past    t«eiiiy-llv  e  years  ean    l.e   estimated 

questions  of  expedieney  as  alfeeiinH  him-  only    liy    newspaper    makers.      His    mind, 

self.      Heisloval  hev.md  moM  men  in  his  alwavs   ..rij;inal,  and    mdilunied   and    nn- 

friendships.  and  positive,  allhoti-li  less  per-  wearied  at  se\i-nty-live.  has  lieen  a  proiitie 

likes.     Nothitij;  is  more  eomnion  than  to  preseiitln;;.  and  disenssiiiK  allraetivelv  the 

hear  him   speaking  kimlly,  uml  with  JList  news  of  the  world,     lie  is  a   radical  and 

appreeiutioii  of  their  yood  qualities,  of  per-  unlerrilicd  innovator,  earinj,'  not  a  copper 
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for  tradition  or  precedent  when  a  change  tive  by  means  of  the  following  scheme  of 

of  method  promises  a  real  improvement,  headlines  in  large,  bold  type  : 
Restlessness  like  his,  without   his  genius, 

discrimination,   and    honesty   of   purpose,  GEORGINA'S    REASONS! 
scatters  and  loses  itself  in  mere  whimsicali- 
ties or  pettinesses  ;  or  else  it  deliberately  HENRY  JAMES'S  LATEST  STORY! 
degrades  the  newspaper  upon  which  it  is 

exercised.     To  Mr.  Dana's  personal  inven-  a  woman  who  commits  bigamy  and 

tion    are   due   many,  if   not   most,  of  the  enforces  silence  on  her  husband! 

broad  chansfes  which  within  a  quarter  of  a    _,„^  ^ 

,      ^       ,  r  J     •  r  •        TWO  OTHER  LIVES  MADE  MISERABLE  BY  HER 

century   have   transformed   journalism    m 

this  country.  From  his  individual  percep-  heartless  action  . 
tion  of  the  true  philosophy  of  human  in- 
terest, more  than  from  any  other  single  -j^y 
source,  have  come  the  now  general  repudi- 
ation of  the  old  conventional  standards  of  Mr.  Dana's  life  outside  of  his  work  is 
news  importance  ;  the  modern  newspaper's  his  own  property,  and  is  to  be  touched  here 
appreciation  of  the  news  value  of  the  senti-  with  reserve.  From  late  in  the  autumn 
ment  and  humor  of  the  daily  life  around  until  early  in  the  spring  he  occupies  his 
us;  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  townhouseat  the  northwest  corner  of  Madi- 
a  small  incident,  interesting  in  itself  and  son  Avenue  and  Sixtieth  Street.  His  sum- 
well  told,  may  be  worth  a  column's  space,  mer  home,  Dosoris,  two  or  three  miles  from 
when  a  large  dull  fact  is  hardly  worth  a  the  village  of  Glen  Cove,  is  an  island  of 
stickful's  ;  the  surprising  extension  of  the  about  fifty  acres,  in  the  Sound,  close  to  the 
daily  newspaper's  province  so  as  to  cover  Long  Island  shore,  and  connected  therewith 
every  department  of  general  literature,  and  by  a  short  bridge.  The  estate  gets  its  name 
to  take  in  the  world's  fancies  and  imagin-  from  the  circumstance  that  the  island  was 
ings,  as  well  as  its  actual  events.  The  word  once  a  wife's  dowry,  dos  uxoris.  Mr.  Dana 
"news"  has  an  entirely  different  signifi-  bought  the  place  soon  after  his  return  from 
cance  from  what  it  possessed  twenty-five  or  Chicago  to  New  York,  and  extended  and 
thirty  years  ago  under. the  ancient  common  modernized  the  interior  of  the  homely,  com- 
law  of  journalism  as  derived  from  Eng-  fortable  mansion,  which  is  just  visible, 
land;  and  in  the  production  of  this  im-  through  the  foliage,  from  the  passing  steam- 
mense  change,  greatly  in  the  interest  of  boats  in  the  Sound.  One  of  the  greatest  en- 
mankind  and  of  the  cheerfulness  of  daily  joyments  of  his  life  has  been  found  in  the 
life,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  beautifying  of  Dosoris  Island.  Its  trees  and 
direct  and  indirect  influence  of  Mr.  Dana's  fruits  and  flowers  are  famous.  Its  j)roprie- 
alert,  scholarly,  and  widely  sympathetic  tor  is  an  accomplished  botanist,  a  zealous 
perceptions.  and  scientific  cultivator,  and  an  artist  who 
The  idea  of  the  newspaper  syndicate  sys-  might  have  been  a  distinguished  landscape 
tem,  extensively  and  successfully  applied  gardener  if  he  had  not  been  a  great  editor, 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  with  such  He  has  made  Dosoris  a  wonderful  and  cele- 
marked  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  brated  arboretum  ;  but  to  most  visitors  it  is 
miscellaneous  literature  furnished  to  the  first  of  all  a  lovely  spot, 
public  through  the  daily  press,  originated  An  eminent  painter  who  travelled  in 
with  Mr.  Dana.  The  first  story  syndicated  Cuba  with  Mr.  Dana  several  years  ago, 
by  him,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  one  by  was  somewhat  puzzled  at  the  gratification 
Mr.  Bret  Harte,  in  1877  or  1878.  Soon  after  which  his  companion  manifested  after  a  hot 
that  he  purchased  a  number  of  short  stories  and  tiresome  excursion  in  the  hills  of  the 
from  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  Vuelta  Abajo.  He  did  not  learn  the  cause 
writers,  "  The  Sun  "  sharing  the  expense  until  dinner-time.  Mr.  Dana  had  satisfied 
and  the  right  to  publish  the  series  with  half  himself  by  personal  observation  that  the 
a  dozen  selected  journals  in  different  parts  pinus  Elliotii]  or  some  other  special  pinus 
of  the  United  States.  One  of  these  stories  which  had  been  troubling  his  mind,  did 
was  a  tale  called  "  Georgina's  Reasons,"  by  grow  in  that  region.  He  regarded  the  day 
Mr.  Henry  James,  Jr.    A  circumstance  that  as  a  perfect  success. 

seemed  highly  humorous  to  Mr.  Dana,  and  Mr.  Dana  is  fond  of  horses,  of  cattle,  of 

particularly  so  in  view  of  Mr.  Jam.es's  fas-  dogs,  even  of  pigs  and  feathered  bipeds, 

tidious  ideas  of  literary  form,  was  that  one  He  likes  to  have  life,  in  all  of  its  amiable 

of  the  Western  journals  in  the  syndicate  forms,    animal    and    vegetable,   going    on 

should  have  lent  distinction  to  the  narra-  healthily  and  happily  around  him. 
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He  U  as  constant  in  his  tastes  as  In  liis 
friendships.  An  intellectual  or  esthetic 
pursuit  once  begun  by  him  becomes  a  last- 
ing occupation  and  resource.  Whether  he 
takes  up  orchids,  or  Norse  literature,  or 
early  Persian  ceramics,  his  interest  in  the 
subject  never  shades  back  into  indifference. 
His  collection  of  Chinese  porcelain  of  the 
best  period  is  noted  among  connoisseurs  for 
the  rarity  and  beauty  of  its  specimens,  and 
the  knowledge  governing  his  selections. 
In  pictorial  art,  his  special  fondness  is  for 
some  of  the  painters  of  the  Barbixon  school, 
as  shown  by  his  purchases;  but  he  is  ap- 
preciative of  all  good  art.  He  has  never 
formed  a  large  library,  and  is  nothing  of  a 
bibliomaniac.  He  owns  some  rare  vol- 
umes, but,  as  a  rule,  books  are  with  him 
tools  rather  than  treasures.  He  cares  noth- 
ing for  acquisition  for  the  sake  of  display. 
He  is  fond  of  showing  his  pictures,  or  his 
china,  or  his  trees,  to  those  who  can  share 
his  own  unaffected  enjoyment  of  them. 


He  is  a  companionable  man,  and  he  likes 
to  gather  entertaining  people  around  him. 
His  circle  of  personal  acquaintance  is  re- 
markably large  and  various,  He  can  be 
happy  in  the  society  of  any  refined  person 
able  to  interest  him,  but  he  is  happiest  with 
his  own  family,  his  children  and  grand- 
children. For  twenty  years  his  most  inti- 
mate friend  and  most  constant  companion 
has  been  his  son  and  principal  professional 
assistant,  Mr.  Paul  Dana. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  just  two  days  before 
he  was  seventy-five  years  old,  Mr.  Dana 
climbed  to  the  top  of  Croydon  Mountain 
in  New  Hampshire,  leading  a  party  of  much 
younger  men  who  came  toiling  and  puffing 
after  him.  In  his  editorial  office  -he  is 
hard  at  work  six  days  in  the  week,  put- 
ting in  like  a  boy  of  fifty,  and  still  set- 
ting the  pace  for  the  profession  which 
acknowledges  him  as  its  leader.  To  his 
own  mind  there  is  nothhig  extraordinary 
in  this. 
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MY    FIRST    BOOK— "TREASURE    ISLAND." 

By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


IT  was  far,  indeed,  from  being  my  first 
book,  for  I  am  not  a  novelist  alone. 
But  I  am  well  aware  that  my  paymaster,  the 
great  public,  regards  wliat  else  I  have  writ- 
ten with  indifference,  if  not  aversion.  If  it 
call  upon  me  at  all,  it  calls  on  me  in  the 
familiar  and  indelible  character  ;  and  when 
1  am  asked  to  talk  of  myfirst  book,  no  ques- 
tion in  the  world  but  what  is  meant  is  my 
first  novel. 

Sooner  or  later,  somehow,  anyhow,  I  was 
bound  I  was  to  write  a  novel.  It  seems 
vain  to  ask  why.  Men  are  born  with  vari- 
ous manias  :  from  my  earliest  childhood  it 
was  mine  to  make  a  plaything  of  imaginary 
series  of  events  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  was  able 
to  write,  I  became  a  good  friend  to  the 
paper-makers.  Reams  upon  reams  must 
have  gone  to  the  making  of  "Rathillet," 
the  "  Pentland  Rising,"  *  the  "  King's  Par- 
don "  (otherwise  "Park  Whitehead"), 
"Edward  Darren,"  "A  Country  Dance," 
and  a  "Vendetta  in  the  West  ;"  and  it  is 
consolatory  to  remember  that  these  reams 
are  now  all  ashes,  and  have  been  received 
again  into  the  soil.  I  have  named  but  a  lew 
of  my  ill-fated  efforts :  only  such,  indeed, 
as  came  to  a  fair  bulk  ere  they  were  desisted 
from  ;  and  even  so,  they  cover  a  long  vista 
of  years.  "  Rathillet  "  was  attempted  be- 
fore fifteen,  the  "  Vendetta  "  at  twenty-nine, 
and  the  succession  of  defeats  lasted  un- 
broken till  I  was  thirty-one.  By  that  time 
I  had  written  little  books  and  little  essays 
and  short  stories,  and  had  got  patted  on  the 
back  and  paid  for  them — though  not  enough 
to  live  upon.  I  had  quite  a  reputation.  I 
was  the  successful  man.  I  passed  my  days 
in  toil,  the  futility  of  which  would  some- 
times make  my  cheek  to  burn, — that  I  should 
spend  a  man's  energy  upon  this  business, 
and  yet  could  not  earn  a  livelihood  ;  and 
still  there  shone  ahead  of  me  an  unattained 
ideal.  Although  I  had  attempted  the  thing 
with  vigor  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  times, 
I  had  not  yet  written  a  novel.  All — all  my 
pretty  ones— had  gone  for  a  little,  and  then 
stopped  inexorably,  like  a  schoolboy's  watch. 


are  willing  to  pay  fancy 
leted  from  (he  world. 


I  might  be  compared  to  a  cricketer  of  many 
years'  standing  who  should  never  have  made 
a  run.  Anybody  can  write  a  short  story — a 
bad  one,  I  mean — who  has  industry  and 
paper  and  time  enough  ;  but  not  every  one 
may  hope  to  write  even  a  bad  novel.  It  is 
the  length  that  kills.  The  accepted  novelist 
may  take  his  novel  up  and  put  it  down, 
spend  days  upon  it  in  vain,  and  write  not 
any  more  than  he  makes  haste  to  blot.  Not 
so  the  beginner.  Human  nature  has  cer- 
tain rights  ;  instinct — the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation — forbids  that  any  man(cheered 
and  supported  by  the  consciousness  of  no 
previous  victory)  should  endure  the  miseries 
of  unsuccessful  literary  toil  beyond  a  period 
to  be  measured  in  weeks.  There  must  be 
something  for  hope  to  feed  upon.  The  be- 
ginner must  have  a  slant  of  wind,  a  lucky 
vein  must  be  running,  he  must  be  in  one  of 
those  hours  when  the  words  come  and  the 
phrases  balance  of  themselves — even  to  begin. 
And  having  begun,  what  a  dread  looking 
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forward  is  that  until  the  book  shall  be  ac- 
complished !  For  so  long  a  time  the  slant 
is  to  continue  unchanged,  the  vein  to  keep 
running  ;  for  so  long  a  time  you  must  hold 
at  command  the  same  quality  of  style  ;  for 
so  long  a  time  your  puppets  are  to  be 
always  vital,  always  consistent,  always  vigor- 
ous. I  remember  I  used  to  look,  in  those 
days,  upon  every  three-voiunie  novel  with  a 
sort  of  veneration,  as  a  feat — not  possibly 
of  literature— but  at  least  of  physical  and 
moral  endurance  and  the  courage  of  Ajax. 

In  the  fated  year  I  came  to  live  with  my 
father  and  mother  at  Kinnaird,  above  Pit- 
lochry. There  I  walked  on  the  red  moors 
and  by  the  side  of  the  golden  burn.  The 
rude,  pure  air  of  our  mountains  inspirited, 
if  it  did  not  inspire  us  ;  and  my  wife  and  I 
projected  a  joint  volume  of  bogie  stories, 
for  which  she  wrote  "The  Shadow  on  the 
Bed,"  and  I  turned  out  "Thrawn  Janet," 
and  a  first  draft  of  the  '*  Merry  Men."  I 
love  my  native  air,  but  it  does  not  love  me  ; 
and  the  end  of  this  delightful  period  was  a 
cold,  a  fly  blister,  and  a  migration,  by  Strath- 
airdie  and  Glenshee,  to  the  Castleton  of 
Braemar.  There  it  blew  a  good  deal  and 
rained  in  proportion.  My  native  air  was 
more  unkind  than  man's  ingratitude  ;  and  I 
must  consent  to  pass  a  good  deal  of  my 


time  between  four  walls  in  a  house  lugubri- 
ously known  as  "the  late  Miss  McGregor's 
cottage."  And  now  admire  the  finger  of 
predestination.  There  was  a  schoolboy  in 
the  late  Miss  McGregor's  cottage,  home  for 
the  holidays,  and  much  in  want  of  "some- 
thing craggy  to  break  his  mind  upon."  He 
bad  no  thought  of  literature  ;  it  was  the  art 
of  Raphael  that  received  his  fleeting  suf- 
frages, and  with  the  aid  of  pen  and  ink,  and 
a  shilling  box  of  water-colors,  he  had  soon 
turned  one  of  the  rooms  into  a  picture  gal- 
lery. My  more  immediate  duty  towards 
the  gallery  was  to  be  .showman  ;  but  I 
would  sometimes  unbend  a  little,  join  the 
artist  (so  to  speak)  at  the  easel,  and  pass 
the  afternoon  with  him  in  a  generous  emula- 
tion, making  colored  drawings.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  I  made  the  map  of  an  island  ; 
it  was  elaborately  and  (I  thought)  beautifully 
colored  ;  the  shape  of  it  took  my  fancy  be- 
yond expression ;  it  contained  harbors  that 
pleased  me  like  sonnets;  and,  with  the  un- 
consciousness of  the  predestined,  I  ticketed 
my  performance  "  Treasufe  Island."  I  am 
told  there  are  people  who  do  not  care  for 
maps,  and  find  it  hard  to  believe.  The 
names,  the  shapes  of  the  woodlands,  the 
courses  of  the  roads  and  rivers,  the  prehis- 
toric footsteps  of  man  still  distinctly  trace- 
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able  up  hill  and  down  dale,  the  millg  and  the 
ruins,  the  ponds  and  the  ferries,  perhaps  the 
"  Standing  Stone  "  or  the  "  Druidic  Circle  " 
on  the  heath — here  is  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  interest  for  any  man  with  eyes  to  see,  or 
twopence  worth  of  imagination  to  under- 
stand with.  No  child  but  must  remember 
laying  his  head  in  the  grass,  staring  into 
the  infinitesimal  forest,  and  seeing  it  grow 
populous  with  fairy  armies.  Somewhat  in 
this  way,  as  I  pored  upon  my  map  of 
"  Treasure  Island,"  the  future  characters  of 
the  booii  began  to  appear  there  visibly 
among  imaginary  woods  ;  and  their  brown 
faces  and  bright  weapons  peeped  out  upon 
me  from  unexpected  quarters,  as  they 
passed  to  and  fro,  fighting  and  hunting 
treasure,  on  these  few  square  inches  of  a 
flat  projection.  The  next  thing  I  knew,  I 
had  some  paper  before  me  and  was  writing 
out  a  list  of  chapters.  How  ofien  have  I 
done  so,  and  the  thing  gone  no  farther! 
But  there  seemed  elements  of  success  about 
this  enterprise.  It  was  to  be  a  story  for 
boys  ;  no  need  of  psychology  or  fine  writ- 
ing ;  and  1  had  a  boy  at  hand  to  be  a 
touchstone.  Women  were  excluded.  I  was 
unable  to  handle  a  brig  (which  the  "  His- 
pan iola  "  should  have  been),  but  I  thought 
I  could  make  shift  to  sail  her  as  a  schooner 
without  public  shame.  And  then  I  had  an 
idea  for  John  Silver  from  which  I  promised 
myself  funds  of  entertainment :  to  take  an 


admired  friend  of  mine  (whom  the  reader  very 
likely  knows  and  admires  as  much  as  I  do), 
to  deprive  him  of  all  his  finer  qualities  and 
higher  graces  of  temperament,  to  leave  him 
with  nothing  but  his  strength,  his  courage, 
his  quickness,  and  his  magnificent  geniality, 
and  to  try  to  express  these  in  terms  of  the 
culture  of  a  raw  tarpaulin.  Such  psychical 
surgery  is,  I  think,  a  common  way  of  "  mak- 
ing character;"  perhaps  it  is,  indeed,  the 
only  way.  We  can  put  in  the  quaint  figure 
that  spoke  a  hundred  words  with  us  yester- 
day by  the  wayside  ;  but  do  we  know  him? 
Our  friend,  with  his  infinite  variety  and 
flexibility,  we  know — but  can  we  put  him 
in?  Upon  the  first  we  must  engraft  secon- 
dary and  imaginary  qualities,  possibly  all 
wrong ;  from  the  second,  knife  in  hand,  we 
must  cut  away  and  deduct  the  needless 
arborescence  of  his  nature  ;  but  the  trunk 
and  the  few  branches  that  remain  we  may 
at  least  be  fairly  sure  of. 

On  a  chill  September  morning,  by  the 
cheek  of  a  brisk  fire,  and  the  rain  drum- 
ming on  the  window,  I  began  the  "  Sea 
Cook,"  for  that  was  the  original  title.  I 
have  begun  (and  finished)  a  number  of 
other  books,  but  I  cannot  remember  to 
have  sat  down  to  one  of  them  with  more 
complacency.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  stolen  waters  are  proverbially  sweet. 
I  am  now  upon  a  painful  chapter.  No 
doubt  the  parrot  once  belonged  to  Robin- 
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son  Crusoe.  No  doubt  the  skeleton  is  con- 
veyed from  Poc.  I  think  little  of  these, 
they  are  trifles  and  details  ;  and  no  man 
can  hope  to  have  a  monopoly  of  skeletons 
or  make  a  corner  in  talking -birds.  The 
stockade,  I  am  told,  is  from  "  Masternian 
Ready,"  It  may  be — I  care  not  a  jot. 
These  useful  writers  had  fulfilled  the  poet's 
saying :  departing,  they  had  left  behind 
them 


and  I  was  the  other  !  It  is  my  debt  to 
Washington  Irving  that  exercises  my  con- 
science, arid  justly  so,  for  I  believe  plagiar- 
ism was  rarely  carried  farther.  I  chanced 
to  pick  up  the  "  Tales  of  a  Traveller  "  some 
years  ago,  with  a  view  to  an  anthology  of 
prose  narrative,  and  the  book  flew  up  and 
struck  me  :  Billy  Bones,  his  chest,  the  com- 
pany in  the  parlor,  the  whole  inner  spirit 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  material  detail  of 
my  first  chapters — all  were  there,  all  were 
tlw  proper^  of  Washington  Irving.  But  I 
had  no  gaess  of  it  then  as  I  sat  writing  by 


the  fireside,  in  what  seemed  the  springtides 
of  a  somewhat  pedestrian  inspiration  ;  nor 
yet  day  by  day,  after  lunch,  as  I  read 
aloud  my  morning's  work  to  the  family.  It 
seemed  to  me  original  as  sin  ;  it  seemed  to 
belong  to  me  like  my  right  eye.  I  had 
counted  on  one  boy;  I  found  I  had  two 
in  my  audience.  My  father  caught  fire  at 
once  with  all  the  romance  and  childishness 
of  his  original  nature.  His  own  stories, 
that  every  night  of  his  life  he  put  himself 
to  sleep  with,  dealt  perpetually  with  ships, 
roadside  inns,  robbers,  old  sailors,  and  com- 
mercial travellers  before  the  era  of  steam. 
He  never  finished  one  of  these  romances; 
the  lucky  man  did  not  require  to  !  But  in 
"Treasure  Island"  he  recognized  some- 
thing kindred  to  his  own  imagination  ;  it 
was  his  kind  of  picturesque  ;  and  he  not 
only  heard  with  delight  the  daily  chapter, 
but  set  himself  actively  to  collaborate. 
When  the  time  came  for  Billy  Bones's 
chest  to  be  ransacked,  he  must  have  passed 
the  better  part  of  a  day  preparing,  on  the 
back  of  a  legal  envelope,  an  inventory  of 
its  contents,  which  I  exactly  followed  ;  and 


the  name  of  "  Flint's  old  ship,"  the  "  Wal- 
rus," was  given  at  his  particular  request. 
And  now,  who  should  come  dropping  in, 
ex  machina,  but  Dr.  Jaap,  like  the  dis- 
guised prince  who  is  to  bring  down  the 
curtain  upon  peace  and  happiness  in  the 
last  act,  for  he  carried  in  his  pocket  not  a 
horn  or  a  talisman,  but  a  publisher — had, 
in  fact,  been  charged  by  my  old  friend 
Mr.  Henderson  to  unearth  new  writers  for 
"Young  Folks."  Even  the  ruthlessness  of 
a  united  family  recoiled  before  the  extreme 
measure  of  inflicting  on  our  guest  the  muti- 
lated members  of  the  "Sea  Cook  ;  "  at  the 
same  time  we  would  by  no  means  stop  our 
readings,  and  accordingly  the  tale  was  be- 
gun again  at  the  beginning,  and  solemnly 
redelivered  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Jaap. 
From  ^  that  moment  on  I  have  thought 
highly  of  his  critical  faculty;  for  when  he 
left  us,  he  carried  away  the  manuscript  in 
his  portmanteau. 

Here,  then,  was  everything  to  keep  me 
up — sympathy,  help,  and  now  a  positive 
engagement.  I  had  chosen  besides  a  very 
easy  style.  Compare  it  with  the  almost 
contemporary  "  Merry  Men  ;  "  one  may  pre- 
fer the  one  style,  one  the  other — 'tis  an  affair 
of  character,  perhaps  of  mood  ;  but  no 
expert  can  fail  to  see  that  the  one  is  much 
more  difficult,  and  the  other  much  easier, 
to  maintain.  It  seems  as  though  a  full- 
grown,  experienced  man  of  letters  might 


engage  to  turn  out  "  Treasure  Island  "  at  so 
many  pages  a  day,  and  keep  his  pipe  alight. 
But  alas !  this  was  not  my  case.  Fifteen 
days  I  stuck  to  it,  and  turned  out  fifteen 
chapters  ;  and  then,  in  the  early  paragraphs 
of  the  sixteenth,  ignominiously  lost  hold. 
My  mouth  was  empty ;  there  was  not  one 
word  more  of  "  Treasure  Island  "  in  my 
bosom  ;  and  here  were  the  proofs  of  the 
beginning  already  waiting  me  at  the  "Hand 
and  Spear"!  There  I  corrected  them, 
living  for  the  most  part  alone,  walking  on 
the  heath  at  Weybridge  in  dewy  autumn 
mornings,  a  good  deal  pleased  with  what  I 
had  done,  and  more  appalled  than  I  can 
depict  to  you  in  words  at  what  remained 
for  me  to  do,  I  was  thirty-one  ;  I  was  the 
head  of  a  family  ;  1  had  lost  my  health  ;  I 
had  never  yet  paid  ray  way,  had  never  yet 
made  two  hundreds  pounds  a  year ;  my 
father  had  quite  recently  bought  back  and 
cancelled  a  book  that  was  judged  a  failure; 
was  this  to  be  another  and  last  fiasco  ?  I 
was  indeed  very  close  on  despair  ;  but  I 
shut  my  mouth  hard,  and  during  the  journey 
to  Davos,  where  I  was  to  pass  the  winter, 
had  the  resolution  to  think  of  other  things, 
and  bury  myself  in  the  novels  of  M.  du 
Boisgobey.  Arrived  at  my  destination, 
down  I  sat  one  morning  to  the  unfinished 
tale,  and  behold  !  it  flowed  from  me  like 
small  talk  ;  and  in  a  second  tide  of  delighted 
industry,  and  again  at  the  rate  of  a  chapter 
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a  day,  I  finished  "  Treasure  Island."  It 
had  to  be  transacted  almost  secretly.  My 
wife  was  ill,  the  schoolboy  remained  alone 
of  the  faithful,  and  John  AddingtonSymonds 
(to  whom  I  timidly  mentioned  what  I  was 
engaged  on)  looked  at  me  askance.  He 
was  at  that  time  very  eager  I  should  write 
on  the  "Characters"  of  Theophrastus,  so 
far  out  may  be  the  judgments  of  the  wisest 
men.  But  Symonds  (to  be  sure)  was  scarce 
■  the  confidant  to  go  to  for  sympathy  in  a 
boy's  story.  He  was  large-minded  ;  "  a  full 
man,"  if  there  ever  was  one  ;  but  the  very 
name  of  my  enterprise  would  suggest  to  him 
only  capitulations  of  sincerity  and  solecisms 
of  style.     Well,  he  was  not  far  wrong. 

"Treasure  Island"— it  was  Mr.  Hender- 
son who  deleted  the  first  title,  "  The  Sea 
Cook  "  — appeared  duly  in  the  story  paper, 
where  it  figured  in  the  ignoble  midst  without 
woodcuts,  and  attracted  not  the  least  atten- 
tion. 1  did  not  care.  1  liked  the  tale  my- 
self, for  much  the  same  reason  as  my  father 
liked  the  beginning:  it  was  my  kind  of  pict- 
uresque. 1  was  not  a  little  proud  of  John 
Silver  also,  and  to  this  day  rather  admire 
that  smooth  and  formidable  adventurer. 
What  was  infinitely  more  exhilarating,  I 
had  passed  a  landmark ;  I  had  finished  a 
tale,  and  written  "The  End"  upon  my 
manuscript,  as  I  had  not  done  since  the 
■'Pentland  Rising,"  when  I  was  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  not  yet  at  college.  In  truth  it  was 
so  by  a  set  of  lucky  accidents  ;  had  not  Dr. 


Jaap  come  on  his  visit,  had  not  the  tale 
flowed  from  me  with  singular  ease,  it  must 
have  been  laid  aside  like  its  predecessors, 
and  found  a  circuitous  and  unlamented  way 
to  the  fire.  Purists  may  suggest  it  would 
have  been  better  so.  I  am  not  of  that 
mind.  The  tale  seems  to  have  given  much 
pleasure,  and  it  brought  (or  was  the  means 
of  bringing)  fire  and  food  and  wine  to  a 
deserving  family  in  which  I  took  an  interest. 
I  need  scarce  say  I  mean  my  own. 

But  the  adventures  of  "  Treasure  Island  " 
are  not  yet  quite  at  an  end.  I  had  written 
it  up  to  the  map.  The  map  was  the  chief 
part  of  my  plot.  For  instance,  I  had  called 
an  islet  "Skeleton  Island,"  not  knowing 
what  I  meant,  seeking  only  for  the  imme- 
diate picturesque  ;  and  it  was  to  justify  this 
name  that  i  broke  into  the  gallery  of  Mr. 
Poe  and  stole  Flint's  pointer.  And  in  the 
same  way,  it  was  because  I  had  made  two 
harbors  that  the  "  Hispaniola  "  was  sent  on 
her  wanderings  with  Israel  Hands.  The 
time  came  when  it  was  decided  lo  repub- 
lish, and  I  sent  in  my  manuscript  and  the 
map  along  with  it  to  Messrs.  Cassell.  The 
proofs  came,  they  were  corrected,  but  I 
heard  nothing  of  the  map.  I  wrote  and 
asked  ;  was  told  it  had  never  been  received, 
and  sat  aghast.  It  is  one  thing  to  draw 
a  map  at  random,  set  a  scale  in  one  corner 
of  it  at  a  venture,  and  write  up  a  story 
to  the  measurements.  It  is  quite  another 
to  have  to  examine  a  whole  book,  make  an 
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inventory  of  all  the  alhisions  cniitained  in 
it,  and  with  a  pair  of  compasKes  painfully 
design  a  mai)  to  stilt  the  data.  I  did 
it,  and  the  map  was  drawn  a^ain  in  my 
father's  office,  with  embellishments  of  blow- 
ing whales  and  sailing  ships  ;  and  my  father 
himself  brought  into  service  a  knack  he  had 
of  various  writing,  and  elaborately  forged 
the  signature  of  Captain  Flint  and  the  sail- 
ing directions  of  Billy  Bones.  But  some- 
how it  was  never  "  Treasure  island  "  to  me. 
J  have  said  it  was  the  most  of  the  plot. 
1  might  almost  say  it  was  the  whole.  A 
few  reminiscences  of  Poe,  Defoe,  and 
Washington   Irving,  a  copy   of  Johnson's 


"  Buccaneers,"  the  name  of  the  Dead  Man's 
Chest  from  Kingsley's  "At  Last,"  some 
recollections  of  canoeing  on  the  high  seas, 
a  cruise  in  a  fifteen-ton  schooner  yacht, 
and  the  map  itself  with  its  infinite,  eloquent 
suggestion,  made  up  the  whole  of  my  mate- 
rials. It  is  perhaps  not  often  that  a  map 
figures  so  largely  in  a  tale  ;  yet  it  is  always 
important.  The  author  must  know  his 
countryside,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  like 
his  hand  ;  the  distances,  the  points  of  the 
compass,  the  place  of  the  sun's  rising,  the 
behavior  of  the  moon,  should  all  he  beyond 
cavil.  And  how  troublesome  the  moon  is  ! 
I  have  come  to   grief  over  the   moon  in 
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"  Prince  Otto  ;  "  and,  so  soon  as  that  was 
pointed  out  to  me,  adopted  a  precaution 
which  I  recommend  to  other  men — I  never 
write  now  without  an  almanac,  With  an 
almanac,  and  the  map  of  the  country  and 
the  plan  of  every  house,  either  actually 
plotted  on  paper  or  clearly  and  immediately 
apprehended  in  the  mind,  a  man  may  hope 
to  avoid  some  of  the  grossest  possible 
blunders.  With  the  map  before  him,  he 
will  scarce  allow  the  sun  to  set  in  the  east, 
as  it  does  in  the  "Antiquary."  With  the 
almanac  at  hand,  he  will  scarce  allow  two 
horsemen,  journeying  on  the  most  urgent 
affair,  to  employ  six  days,  from  three  of 
the  Monday  morning  till  late  in  the  Satur- 
day night,  upon  a  journey  of,  say,  ninety  or 
a  hundred  miles ;  and  before  the  week  is 
out,  and  Still  on  the  same  nags,  to  cover 
fifty  in  one  day,  as  he  may  read  at  length 
in  the   inimitable    novel  of   "  Rob   Roy." 


And  it  is  certainly  well,  though  far  from 
necessary,  to  avoid  such  croppers.  But  it 
is  my  contention — my  superstition,  if  you 
like — that  he  who  is  faithful  to  his  map, 
and  consults  it,  and  draws  from  it  his  in- 
spiration, daily  and  hourly,  gains  positive 
support,  and  not  mere  negative  immunity 
from  accident.  The  tale  has  a  root  there  ; 
it  grows  in  that  soil ;  it  has  a  spine  of  its 
own  behind  the  words.  Better  if  the  coun- 
try be  real,  and  he  has  walked  every  foot 
of  it  and  knows  every  milestone.  But, 
even  with  imaginary  places,  he  will  do  well 
in  the  beginning  to  provide  a  map.  As  he 
studies  it,  relations  will  appear  that  he  had 
not  thought  upon.  He  will  discover  obvi- 
ous though  unsuspected  shortcuts  and  foot- 
paths for  his  messengers  ;  and  even  when 
a  map  is  not  all  the  plot,  as  it  was  in 
"  Treasure  Island,"  it  will  be  found  to  be 
a  mine  of  suggestion. 
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Born  November  13,   1850;    died  December  3,   1894. 
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AN    AFTERNOON    WITH    OLIVER   WENDELL    HOLMES. 


By  Edward  Everett  Hale. 


MV   first    recollection   of 
Dr.  Holmes  is  seeing 
•»--  him    standing     on     a 

bench  at  a  college  din- 
ner when  I  was  a  boy, 
in    the  year    1836.      He 
full  of  life  and  fun, 


deliv 


He 


Dr.  Holm«'a  study. 


poe 

writes  them  with  joy, 
and  recites  them — if  that 
is  the  word — with  a 
spirit  not  to  be  de- 
scribed. For  he  is  a 
born  orator,  with  what 
people  call  a  sympathetic  voice,  wholly 
under  his  own  command,  and  entirely  free 
from  any  of  the  tricks  of  elocution.  It 
seems  to  me  that  no  one  really  knows  his 
poems  to  the  very  best  who  has  not  had 
the  good  fortune  to  hear  him  read  some 
of  them. 

But  I  had  known  all  about  him  before 
that.  As  little  boys,  we  had  by  heart,  in 
those  days,  the  song  which  saved  "  Old 
Ironsides"  from  destruction.  That  was 
the  pet  name  of  the  frigate  "Constitu- 
tion," which  was  a  pet  Boston  ship,  be- 
cause she  had  been  built  at  a  Boston 
shipyard,  had  been  sailed  with  Yankee 
crews,  and,  more  than  once,  had  brought 
her  prizes  into  Boston  Harbor. 
We  used  to  spout  at  school  : 

•'  Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag, 
Spread  every  threadbare  sail. 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms, 
The  lightning  and  the  gale  I  " 

Ah  me  !  There  had  been  a  Phi  Beta 
anniversary  not  long  before,  where  Holmes 
had  delivered  a  poem.  You  may  read 
"  Poetry,  a  Metrical  Essay,"  in  the  volumes 
now.  But  you  will  look  in  vain  for  the 
covert  allusions  to  Julia  and  Susan  and 
Elisabeth  and  the  rest,  which,  to  those 
who  knew,  meant  the  choicest  belles  of 
our  little  company.  Have  the  queens  of 
to-day  any  such  honors  ? 

Nobody  is  more  accessible  than  Dr. 
Holmes.  I  doubt  if  any  doorbell  in  Bos- 
ton is  more  rung  than  his.     And  nowhere 

Note.— Tbis  article  was  written  In  May,  1893. 


is  the  visitor  made  more  kindly  at  home. 
His  own  work-room  takes  in  all  the  width 
of  a  large  house  in  Beacon  Street ;  a  wide 
window  commands  the  sweep  of  the  mouth 
of  Charles  River  ;  in  summer  the  gulls  are 
hovering  above  it,  in  winter  you  may  see 
them  chaffing  together  on  bits  of  floating 
ice,  which  is  on  its  way  to  the  sea.  Across 
that  water,  by  stealthy  rowing,  the  boats 
of  the  English  squadron  carried  the  men 
who  were  to  die  at  Concord  the  next  day, 
at  Concord  Bridge.  Beyond  is  Bunker 
Hill  Monument ;  and  just  this  side  of  the 
monument  Paul  Revere  crossed  the  same 
river  to  say  that  that  English  army  was 
coming. 

For  me,  I  had  to  deliver  on  Emerson's 
ninetieth  birthday  an  address  on  my 
memories  of  him  and  his  life.  Holmes 
used  to  meet  him,  from  college  days  down, 
in  a  thousand  ways,  and  has  written  a 
charming  memoir  of  his  life.  I  went 
round  there  one  day,  therefore,  to  ask 
some  questions,  which  might  put  my  own 
memories  of  Emerson  in  better  light,  and 
afterwards  I  obtained  his  leave  to  make 
this  sketch  of  the  talk  of  half  an  hour. 
When  we  think  of  it  here,  if  we  ever  fall 
to  talking  about  such  things,  every  one 
would  say  that  Holmes  is  the  best  talker 
we  have  or  know.  But  when  you  are  with 
him,  you  do  not  think  whether  he  is  or  is 
not.  You  are  under  the  spell  of  his  kind- 
ness and  genius.  Still  no  minute  passes 
in  which  you  do  not  say  to  yourself;  "I 
hope  I  shall  remember  those  very  words 

Thinking  of  it  after  I  come  home,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  flow  and  fun  of  the 
Autocrat.  But  you  never  say  so  to  your- 
self when  you  are  sitting  in  his  room. 

I  had  arranged  with  my  friend  Mr, 
Sample  that  he  should  carry  his  camera 
to  the  house,  and  it  was  in  gaps  in  this  very 
conversation  that  the  picture  of  both  of 
us  was  taken.  I  told  Dr.  Holmes  how 
pleased  I  was  at  this  chance  of  going  to 
posterity  under  his  escort. 

I  told  him  of  the  paper  on  Emerson  which 
I  had  in  hand,  and  thanked  hJm,  as  well  as 
I  could,  in  a  few  words,  for  his  really  mar- 
vellous study  of  Emerson  in  the  series  of 
American  Authors.    I  said  I  really  wanted 

Dr.  Holmes  di«d  October  ;,  iBg*.— Editor. 
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to  bring  him  my  pa|ier  to  read.  What  I 
was  trying  to  do,  was  to  sliow  that  tlie 
great  idealist  was  always  in  touch  with  liis 
time,  and  eager  to  know  wliat,  at  the  mo- 
ment, were  the  real  facts  of  American  life. 
/.  I  remember  where  Emerson  stopped 
me  on  State  Street  once,  to  cross- quest  ion 


me  abont   .some  details  of   Irish    emigra- 

Holnies.  Ves,  he  was  eager  for  all  prac- 
tical information.  I  nsed  to  meet  him  very 
often  on  Saturday  evenings  at  the  Saturday 
Club  ;  and  I  can  see  him  now,  as  he  bent 
forward  eagerly  at  the  table,  if  any  one 
were  making  an  interesting  observation, 
with  his  face  like  a  hawk  as  he  took  in 
what  was  said.  Von  felt  how  the  hawk 
would  be  flying  overhead  and  looking  down 
(in  your  th<iught  at  the  next  minute.  I  re- 
member that  I  once  spoke  of  "the  three 
great  prefaces,"  and  quick  as  light  Emer- 
son said,  "What  are  the  three  great  pref- 
aces?" and  I  had  to  tell  him. 

/.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  they 
are.     What  are  they? 

Holmes.  They  are  Calvin's  to  his  "  Insti- 
tutes," Thuanus's  to  his  history,  and  Poly- 

/.  And  I  have  never  read  one  of  them  ! 

Holmes.  And  I  had  then  never  read  but 
one  of  them.  It  was  a  mere  piece  of  en- 
cyclopaedia learning  of  mine. 

I.  What  1  shall  try  to  do  in  my  address 
is  to  show  that  Emerson  would  not  have 
touched  all  sorts  of  people  as  he  did,  but 
for  this  matter-of-fact  interest  in  his  daily 
surroundings — if  he  had  not  gone  to  town- 
meetings,  for  instance.  Was  it  you  or  Lowell 
who  called  him  the  Yankee  Plato? 

Holmes.  Not  I.  It  was  probably  Lowell, 
in  the  "  Fable  for  Critics."     I  called  him 
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"a  winged  Franklin,"  and  I  stand  by  that. 
Matthew  Arnold  quoted  that  afterwards, 
and  I  was  glad  I  had  said  it. 

/.  I  do  not  remember  where  you  said  it. 


How 


s  it? 


Dr.  Holmes  at  once  rose,  went  to  the 
turning  book-stand,  and  took  down  volume 
three  of  his  own  poems,  and  read  nie  with 
great  spirit  the  passage.  I  do  not  know 
how  I  had  forgotten  it. 

"  where  in  the  realm  of  thought,  whose  air  is  song. 
Does  he,  the  Buddha  of  the  West,  belong  ? 
He  seems  a  winged  Kranklin,  sweetly  wise, 
Bom  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  the  skies  ; 
And  which  the  nobler  calling, — if  'tis  fair 
Terrestrial  with  celeslial  10  compare, — 
To  guide  the  storm-cloud's  elemental  flame. 
Or  walk  the  chambers  whence  the  lightning  came, 
Amidst  the  sources  of  its  subtile  fire. 
And  steal  their  effluence  for  his  lips  and  lyre  ?  " 

Here  he  said,  with  great  fun, "  One  great 
good  of  writing  poetry  is  to  furnish  you 
with  your  own  quo- 
tations."   And  after- 
wards,  when   I  had 
made  him  read  to  me 

from  his  own  poems, 
he  said,  "Oh,  yes,  as 
"      of   the 


best    quotations 
the  language,   there 
is   nothing    like    a 
book    of    your    own 
poems." 

I  said  that  there 
was  no  greater  non- 
sense than  the  talk 
of  Emerson's  time, 
that  he  introduced 
German  philosophy 
here,  and  I  asked 
Holmes  if  he  thought 
that  Emerson  had 
borrowed  anything 
in  the  philosophical 
line  from  the  Ger- 
man, He  agreed  with 
me  that  his  philoso- 
phy was  thoroughly 
home-bred,  and 
wrought  out  in  the 
experience  of  his 
own  home-life.  He  s 
posed  to  believe  that  that  would  be  tr 
of  Emerson  which  he  knew  was  true  of 
himself.  He  knew  Emerson  went  over  a 
great  many  books,  but  he  did  not  really 
believe  that  he  often  really  read  a  book 
through.  I  remember  one  of  his  phrases 
was,  that  he  thought  that  Emerson  "tasted 


books  ;  "  and  he  cited  a  bright  lady  from 
Philadelphia,  whom  he  had  met  the  day 
before,  who  had  said  that  she  thought  men 
of  genius  did  not  rely  much  upon  their 
reading,  and  had  complimented  him  by 
asking  if  he  did  so.     Holmes  said : 

"I  told  her — I  had  to  tell  her — that  in 
reading  my  mind  is  always  active.  I  do 
not  follow  the  author  steadily  or  implicitly, 
but  my  thought  runs  off  to  right  and  left. 
It  runs  off  in  every  direction,  and  I  find  I 
am  not  so  much  taking  his  book  as  I  am 
thinking  my  own  thoughts  upon  his  sub- 

/  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  contrast 
between  Emerson  and  Carlyle ;  "The 
hatred  of  unreality  was  uppermost  in  Car- 
lyle ;  the  love  of  what  is  real  and  genuine, 
with  Emerson."  Is  it  not  perhaps  possible 
that  Carlyle  would  not  have  been  Carlyle 
~  Emerson    found  him 

he  supposed  alone, 
and  at  the  very  be- 
ginning led  him  out 
of  his  darkest 
places. 

I  think  it  was  on 
this  that  Dr.  Holmes 
spoke  with  a  good 
deal  of  feeling  about 
the  value  of  appreci- 
ation. He  was  ready 
to  go  back  to  tell  of 
the  pleasure  he  had 
received  from  per- 
sonswho  had  written 
to  him,  even  though 
he  did  not  know 
them,  to  say  of  how 
much  use  some  par- 
ticular line  of  his 
had  been.  Among 
others  lie  said  that 
Lothrop  Motley  had 
told  him  that,  when 
he  was  all  worn  out 

try  where  he  had  not 
many  friends,  and 
among  stupid  old 
manuscript  ar- 
chives, two  lines  of 
Holmes's  braced 
m  through  : 


id  that  he  was  dis-    him  up  and  helped  hi 


He  was  very  funny  about  flattery.  "  That 
is  the  trouble  of  having  so  many  friends, 
everybody  flatters  you.     I  do  not  mean  to 
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let  them  hurt  me  if  I  can  help  it,  and  flat- 
tery is  not  necessarily  untrue.  But  you 
have  to  be  on  your  guard  when  every- 
body is  as  kind  to  you  as  everybody  is  to 


He  said,  in  passing, 
that     Emerson     o 
quoted   two    lines 
his,  and  quoted  W 
horribly.      They    a 
from  the  poem  ca   e 
"  The  Steamboat : 


"  The  beating  of  her 


Emerson    quo 
them  thus  : 

"  The    pulses    of    he 
iron  heart 
Go  beating  through 
the  storm." 

I  was  curious 
to  know  about 
Dr.  Holmes's  ex- 
perience of  coun- 
try life,  he  knows 
all  nature's  pro- 
cesses so  well. 
So  he  told  me 
how  it  happened 
that  he  went  to 
Pittsfield.  It 
seems  that,  a 
century  and  a 
half    ago,    his 

Wendell'  had  a  ro  a    g  o  o  e    i 

township  there,  wi  h    ome    m       e 
perhaps.     The  p      e      a     a  e 

Pontoosoc,  then  Wendelliown,  and  only 
afterward  got  the  name  of  Pittsfield  from 
William  Pitt.  One  part  of  the  Weiulell 
property  descended  to  Dr.  Holmes's 
mother.  When  he  had  once  sctn  it  lie  was 
struck  with  its  beauty  and  fitness  for  a 
country  home,  and  asked  her  that  he  might 
have  it  for  his  own.  It  was  there  that  he 
built  a  house  in  which  he  lived  for  eight  or 
nine  years.  He  said  that  the  Housatonic 
winds  backwards  and  forwards  through 
it,  so  that  to  go  from  one  end  of  his 
estate  to  the  other  in  a  straight  line  re- 
quired the  crossing  it  seven  times.  Here 
his  children  grew  up,  and  he  and  they  were 
enlivened  anew  every  year  by  long  summer 
days  there. 

He  was  most  interesting  and  animated 
as  he  spoke  of  the  vigor  of  life  and  work 


and  poetical  composition  which  come  from 
being  in  the  open  air  and  living  in  the 
country.  He  wrote,  at  the  request  of  the 
neighborhood,  his  poem  of  "The  Plough- 
man," to  be  read 
at  a  cattle-show 
n  Pittsfield. 
-Vnd  when  I 
came  to  read  it 
af  erwards  I 
sa  d,  'Here  it  is  ! 
Here  is  open  air 
fe,  here  is  what 
breathing  the 
m  untainairand 
ing  in  the 
1st  of  nature 
oes  for  a  man!' 
A  d  I  want  to 
ead  you  now  a 
ece  of  that 
em,  because  it 
contain  ed  a 
p  ophecy."  And 
hi  le  he  was 
ooking  for  the 
e  ses,  he  said, 
n  he  vein  of  the 
tocrat,  "  No- 
b  iy  knows  but 
a  lan's  self  how 
iny  good 
ngs  he  has 
le." 

io    we    found 

first  volume 

o      the     poems, 

a    d    there     is 

he    Plough- 

e  rly  as  1849. 


Wakes  U!i 
How  thy 
Mock       ■ 


ith   I 


life,  and  lulls  us  a 
eet  tealures,  kinil  I 
nile    the 


ink  led    front   of 


Wc  stain  thy  flowers, — they  blossom  o'er  ihe  dead  ; 
We  rend  thy  bosom,  nnd  it  ^iveN  us  bread  ; 
O'er  the  red  field  that  immplinK  strife  has  torn. 
Waves  the  green  plumage  of  thy  tasselled  com  ; 
Our  maddeninj;  conilicus  sear  thjr  fairest  plain, 
Slill  thy  soft  answer  is  the  growini;  grain. 
Yi-l.  O  our  Mcrther,  while  uncolmted  charms 
Steal  round  our  hearts  in  thine  embracing  arms, 
l.el  not  iiur  virtues  in  thy  love  decay. 
And  thy  fond  sweetness  waste  our  strength  away. 


No  !  by  these  hills,  whose  banners  now  displayed 
In  bla/ing  cohorts  Autumn  has  arrayed  ; 
liy  yon  twin  summits,  on  whose  splintery  crests 
The  tossing  hemlocks  hold  the  eagles'  nests  ; 
liy  these  fair  plains  Ihe  mountain  circle  screens. 
And  feeds  with  streamlets  from  its  dark  ravines, — 
True  to  their  home,  these  faithful  arms  shall  toil 
To  crown  with  peace  their  own  untainted  soil ; 
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— that  when  a  man  has  such  a  voice  as  he 
had,  our  slight  nasal  resonance  is  an  ad- 


And.  true  to  God,  to  freedoTn,  to  mankind. 

If  her  chained  banders  Faction  shall  unbind, 

These  stately  forms,  that  bendine  even  now  .                j        .       j>      j         .          , 

Bowed    their    strong    manhood^ to    the    humble    vantage  and  not  a  disadvantage  ? 

plough,  I  was  fresher  than  he  from  his  own  book 

Shall  rise  erect,  the  guardians  of  the  land,  on  Emerson,  and  remembered  that  he  had 

The  same  stem  iron  in  the  same  right  hand,  gaij  there  somewhat  the  same  thing.      His 


Now  in  1849,  I,  who  remember,  can  tell 
you,  every-day  people  did  not  much  think 
that  Faction  was  going  to  unbind  her 
bandogs  and  set  the  country  at  war  ;  and 
it  was  only  a  prophet-poet  who  saw  that 
there  was  a  chance  that  men  might  forge 
their  ploughshares  into  swords  again.  But 
you  see  from  the  poem  that  Holmes  was 
such  a  prophet-poet,  and  now,  forty-four 
years  after,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  him 
read  these  lines. 

I  asked  him  of  his  reminiscences  of 
Emerson's  famous  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration 
at  Cambridge,  which  he  has  described,  as 
so  many  others  have,  as  the  era  of  inde- 
pendence in  American  literature.  We  both 
talked  of  the  day,  which  we  remembered, 
and  of  the  Phi  Beta  dinner  which  followed 
it,  when  Mr.  Everett  presided,  and  bore 
touching  tribute  to  Charles  Emerson,  who 
had  just  died.  Holmes  said:  "You  can- 
not make  the  people  of  this  generation 
understand  the  effect  of  Everett's  oratory. 
I  have  never  felt  the  fascination  of  speech 
as  I  did  in  hearing  him.  Did  it  ever  oc- 
cur to  you, — did  I  say  to  you  the  other  day, 
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words  are:  "It  is  with  delight  tliat  one 
who  remembers  Everett  in  his  robes  of 
rhetorical  splendor  ;  who  recalls  his  full- 
blown, high-colored,  double-flowered  peri- 
ods ;  the  rich,  resonant,  grave,  far-reaching 
music  of  his  speech,  with  just  enough  of 
nasal  vibration  to  give  the  vocal  sounding- 
board  its  proper  value  in  the  harmonies  of 
utterance, — it  is  with  delight  that  such  a 
one  recalls  the  glowing  words  of  Kmerson 
whenever  he  refers  to  Edward  Everett.  It 
is  enough  if  he  himself  caught  enthusiasm 
from  those  eloquent  lips.  Hut  many  a 
listener  has  had  his  youthful  enthusiasm 
fired  by  that  great  master  of  academic 
oratory,"  I  knew,  when  I  read  this,  that 
Hoimes  referred  to  himself  as  the  "  youth- 
ful listener,"  and  was  glad  that  within 
twenty-four  hours  he  should  say  so  to  me. 

So  we  fell  to  talking  of  his  own  Phi 
Beta  poem.  A  good  Phi  Beta  poem  is 
an  impossibility;  but  it  is  the  business  of 
genius  to  work  the  miracles,  and  Holmes's 
is  one  of  the  few  successful  Phi  Jleta 
poems  in  the  dreary  catalogue  of  more 
than  a  century.  The  custom  of  having 
''the  poem,"  as  people  used  to  say,  as  if 
it  were  always  the  same,  is  now  almost 
abandoned. 

Fortunately  for  us  both,  a  tap  was 
heard  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  John  Holmes 


appeared,  his  brother.  Mr.  John  Holmes 
has  not  chosen  to  publish  the  bright  things 
which  he  has  undoubtedly  written,  but  in  all 
circles  where  he  favors  people  witfi  his  pres- 
ence he  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able of  men.  Everybody  is  glad  to  set  him 
on  the  lines  of  reminiscences.  The  two 
brothers,  with  great  good  humor,  began  tell- 
ing of  a  dinner  party  which  Dr.  Holmes  had 
given  within  a  few  days  to  a  number  of 
gentlemen  whose  average  ages,  according 
to  them,  exceeded  eighty.  One  has  to  make 
allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of  their 
fun,  but  I  think,  from  the  facts  which  they 
dropped,  that  the  average  must  haVe  been 
maintained.  One  would  have  given  a  good 
deal  to  be  old  enough  to  be  permitted  to 
be  at  that  dinner.  This  led  to  talk  of  the 
Harvard  class  of  1829,  for  whose  meetings 
Holmes  has  written  so  many  of  his  charm- 
ing poems.  He  said  that  they  are  now  to 
have  a  dinner  within  a  few  days,  and 
named  the  gentlemen  who  were  to  be 
there.  Among  them,  of  course,  is  Dr. 
Samuel  F.  Smith,  the  author  of  "  America." 
I  noticed  that  Dr.  Holmes  always  called 
him  "  My  country  'tis  of  thee,"  and  so  did 
all  of  us.  And  then  these  two  critics  be- 
gan analyzing  that  magnificent  song.  "It 
will  not  do  to  laugh  at  it.  People  show 
that  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  talk- 
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I  speaks  af  U  as  Mt.  O"  n  >  s  new  house  (  6flo-Bj).    There 
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ing  about  when  they  speak  lightly  of  it. 
Did  you  ever  think  how  much  is  gained  by 
making  the  first  verse  begin  with  the  sin- 
gular number  ?  Not  our  country,  but  'My 
country,' '/sing  of  thee'?  There  is  not 
an  American  citizen  but  can  make  it  his 
own,  and  does  make  it  his  own,  as  he 
sings  it.  And  it  rises  to  a  Psalm-Hke 
grandeur  at  the  end.  It  is  a  magnificent 
hold  to  have  upon  fame  to  have  sixty 
million  people  sing  the  verses  that  you 
have  written,"  John  Holmes  said  :  "  How 
good  'templed  hills'  is,  and  that  is  not 
alone  in  the  poem."  Both  John  Holmes 
and  I  pleaded  to  be  permitted  to  come  to 
the  class  dinner,  but  Dr.  Holmes  was  very 
funny.  He  pooh-poohed  us  both  ;  we  were 
only  children,  and  we  were  not  to  be  pres- 
ent at  so  rare  a  solemnity.  For  me,  I 
already  felt  that  I  had  been  wicked  in 
wasting  so  much  of^his  time.  But  he  has 
the  gift  of  making  you  think  that  you  are 
the  only  person  in  the  world,  and  that  he 
is  only  living  for  your  pleasure.  Still  I 
knew,  as  \  matter  of  fact,  that  this  was 


lion  of  Dr.  James  R.  Chad  wick. 

not  SO,  and  very  unwillingly  I  look  my- 
self away.  

As  I  walked  home  I  meditated  on  the 
fate  of  a  first-rate  book  in  our  time. 
Holmes  had  expressed  unaffected  surprise 
that  I  spoke  with  the  gratitude  which  I 
felt  about  his  "Life  of  Emerson."  The 
book  must  have  cost  him  the  hard  work  of 
a  year.  It  is  as  remarkable  a  study  as 
one  poet  ever  made  of  another.  Yet  I 
think  he  said  to  me  that  no  one  had  seemed 
to  understand  the  care  and  effort  which  he 
had  given  to  it. 

Here  is  the  position  in  the  United  States 
now  about  the  criticism  of  such  work.  At 
about  the  time  that  the  "  North  American 
Review"  ceased  to  review  books,  there 
came,  as  if  by  general  consent,  an  end  to 
all  elaborate  criticism  of  new  books  here. 

I  think  myself  that  this  is  a  thing  very 
much  to  be  regretted.  In  old  times,  who- 
ever wrote  a  good  book  was  tolerably  sure 
that  at  least  one  competent  person  would 
study  it  and  write  down  what  he  thought 
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about  it  ;  and,  from  at  least  one  point  of 
view,  an  author  hatj  a  prospect  of  knowing 
how  his  book  struck  other  people.  Now 
we  have  nothing  but  the  hasty  sketches, 
sometimes  very  good,  which  are  written 
for  the  daily  or  weekly  jiress. 

So  it  happens  that  I,  for  one,  have  never 
seen  any  fit  recognition  of  the  gift  which 
Dr.  Holmes  made  to  onr  time  and  to  the 
next  generation  when  he  made  his  stiidy 
of  Emerson's  life  for  the  "  .\nuTi(an  Men 
of  Letters  "  series,  .\ppurentlv  lie  liad  not. 
Just  think  of  it  !  Here  is  a  poet,  the  liead 
of  our  "  Academy,"  so  far  as  there  is  any 
such  Academy,  who  is  willing  to  devote  a 
year  of  his  life  to  telling  you  and  me  what 
Emerson  was,  from  his  own  jiersonul  recol- 
lections of  a  near  friend,  whnm  he  met  as 
often  as  once  a  week,  and  talked  with  per- 
haps for  hours  at  a  time,  and  with  whom 
he  talked  on  literary  and  philosophical 
subjects.  More  than  this,  this  poet  has 
been  willing  to  go  through  Emerson's 
books  again,  to  re-read  them  as  he  had 
originally  read  them  when  they  came  out, 
and  to  make  for  you  and  me  a  careful 
analysis  of  all  these  books.     He  is  one  of 


five  people  in  the  country  who  are  com- 
petent to  tell  what  effect  these  books  pro- 
duced on  the  country  as  they  appeared 
from  time  to  time.  And,  being  competent, 
he  takes  the  time  to  tell  us  this  thing. 
That  is  a  sort  of  good  fortune  which,  so 
far  as  I  remember,  has  hajjpened  to  nobody 
excepting  Emerson.  When  John  Milton 
died,  there  was  nobody  left  who  could 
have  done  such  a  thing  ;  certainly  nobody 
did  do  it,  or  tried  to  do  it.  I  must  say,  I 
think  it  is  rather  hard  that,  when  such  a 
gift  as  that  has  been  given  to  the  people 
of  niiy  country,  that  peo]ile,  while  boasting 
of  its  seventy  millions  of  numbers  and  its 
thousands  of  billions  of  acres,  should  not 
have  one  critical  journal  of  which  it  is  the 
business  to  say  at  length,  and  in  detail, 
whether  Dr.  Holmes  has  done  his  duty 
well  by  the  prophet,  or  whether,  indeed, 
he  has  done  it  at  all. 

When  we  left  Dr.  Holmes,  he  and  his 
household  were  looking  forward  to  the  an- 
nual escape  to  Beverly.  Somebody  once 
wrote  him  a  letter  dated  from  "  Manchester- 
by-the-Sea,"  and  Holmes  wrote  his  reply 
under  the  date  "  Beverly-by-the-Depot. 
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And  here  let  me  stop  to  tell  one  of  those 
jokes  for  which  the  English  language  and 
Dr.  Holmes  were  made.  A  few  years  ago, 
in  a  fit  of  economy,  our  famous  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society  screwed  up 
its  library  and  other  offices  by  some  fifteen 
feet,  built  in  the  space  underneath,  and 
rented  it  to  the  city  of  Boston.  This  was 
all  very  well  for  the  treasurer ;  but  for 
those  of  us  who  had  passed  sixty  years, 
and  had  to  climb  up  some  twenty  more 
iron  stairs  whenever  we  wanted  to  look  at 
an  old  pamphlet  in  the  library,  it  was  not 
so  great  a  benefaction.  When  Holmes 
went  up,  for  the  first  time,  to  see  the  new 
quarters  of  the  Society,  he  left  his  card 
with  the  words,  "  O.  W.  Holmes.  High- 
story-call  Society."  We  understood  then 
why  the  councils  of  the  Society  had  been 
over-ruled  by  the  powers  which  manage  this 
world,  to  take  this  flight  towards  heaven. 

I  ought  to  have  given  a  hint  above  of 
his  connection  and  mine  with  the  society 
of  "People  who  Think  we  are  Going  to 
Know  More  about  Some  Things  By  and 
By."  This  society  was  really  formed  by 
my  mother,  who  for  some  time,  I  think, 
•was  the  only  member.  But  one  day  Dr. 
Holmes  and  I  met  in  the  "Old  Corner 
Bookstore,"  when  the  "  corner  "  had  been 
moved  to  the  corner  of  Hamilton  Place, 
and  he  was  telling  me  one  of  the  extraor- 
■dinary  coincidences  which  he  collects  with 
such  zeal.  I  ventured  to  trump  his  story 
with  another  ;  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
ungodly,  I  thought  I  went  one  better  than 
he.  This  led  to  a  talk  about  coincidences, 
and  I  said  that  my  mother  had  long  since 


said  that  she  meant  to  have  a  society  of 
the  people  who  believed  that  some  time 
we  should  know  more  about  such  curious 
coincidences.  Dr.  Holmes  was  delighted 
with  the  idea,  and  we  "organized"  the  so- 
ciety then  and  there;  he  was  to  be  presi- 
dent, I  was  to  be  secretary,  and  my  mother 
was  to  be  treasurer.  There  were  to  be  no 
other  members,  no  entrance  fees,  no  con- 
stitution, and  no  assessments.  We  seldom 
meet  now  that  we  do  not  authorize  a  meet- 
ing of  this  society  and  challenge  each 
other  to  produce  the  remarkable  coinci- 
dences which  have  passed  since  we  met 
before. 

There  is  an  awful  story  of  his  about  the 
last  time  a  glove  was  thrown  down  in  an 
English  court-room.  It  is  a  story  in  which 
Holmes  is  all  mixed  up  with  a  marvellous 
series  of  impossibilities,  such  as  would 
make  Mr.  Clemens's  hair  grow  gray,  and 
add  a  new  chapter  to  his  studies  of  telep- 
athy. I  will  not  enter  on  it  now,  with  the 
detail  of  the  book  that  fell  from  the  ninth 
shelf  of  a  book-case,  and  opened  at  the 
exact  passage  where  the  challenge  story 
was  to  be  described. 

As  for  the  story  of  his  hearing  Dr. 
Phinney  at  Rome,  and  the  other  story  of 
Mr.  Emerson's  hearing  Dr.  Phinney  at 
Rome,  I  never  tell  that  excepting  to  confi- 
dential friends  who  know  that  I  cannot 
tell  a  lie.  For  if  I  tell  it  to  any  one  else, 
he  looks  at  me  with  a  quizzical  air,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "This  is  as  bad  as  the 
story  of  the  'Man  Without  a  Country;' 
and  I  do  not  know  how  much  to  believe, 
and  how  much  to  disbelieve." 
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OLIVER   WENDELL   HOLMES  was  was  he  outspoken  against  the  spoilers.    His 

the  son  of  a  clergyman,  eminent  in  muse  never  grew  too  mature  or  dignified  to 

his   day,  and   the    author   of  a  book  well  speak  a  warm,  strong  word  for  any  good 

known    to   students   of   American  history,  human  cause. 

"Annals   of  America."     He   was   born    in        Holmes's  great  literary  opportunity  and 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  August  29,  1809,  inspiration  came  in  1857,  when  the  "  Atlan- 

the  third  in  a  family  of  five  children.     He  tic  Monthly  "  was  founded.     He  provided 

prepared   for  college  at  Phillips  Andover  the  name  for  the  new  magazine,  shared  in 

Academy,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  the    preliminary   conferences,   and    by   his 

1829.     He   then   began    the   study  of   the  contributions  did  more  than  any  one  else 

law,   but    later    turned   to    medicine,    and  to  secure  it  immediate  popularity.       Lowell 

passed   three  years   in  study  in  Europe —  accepted   the   editorship — with   some    mis- 

chiefly  in  Paris.     He   received  his  degree  givings,  as  it  should  seem,  for  he  said,  "  I 

in  1836.     In   1839  he  became  professor  of  will  take  the  place,  as  you  all  seem  to  think 

anatomy    and    physiology    at    Dartmouth  I  should  ;  but,  if  success  is  achieved,  we 

College.     He    resigned    the  position   after  shall  owe  it  mainly  to  the  doctor  "  (mean- 

a  year  or  two,  and  took  up  the  practice  of  ing  Holmes). 

his  profession  in  Boston.  In  1847  ^^^  t)e-  The  opulent  fulfilment  of  this  expecta- 
came  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  tion  was  '*  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
at  Harvard  ;  and  in  this  office  he  served  Table."  In  beginning  his  famous  talks, 
continuously  until  near  the  close  of  1882,  the  "Autocrat,"  it  will  be  remembered,  re- 
when  he  discontinued  his  lectures  and  in-  marks :  "  I  was  just  going  to  say,  when  I 
structions  on  account  of  his  age.  Thence-  was  interrupted  ;"  and  in  "  The  Autocrat's 
forward  until  his  death,  October  7,  1894,  he  autobiography,"  which  prefaces  the  volume, 
led  a  life  of  comparative  leisure  and  re-  it  is  explained  that  the  interruption  referred 
tirement.  to  was  "just  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  dura- 
Such  in  outline  was  Dr.  Holmes's  career,  tion."  Two  articles  entitled  "  The  Auto- 
The  literary  employments  which  are  the  crat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  "  had  been  pub- 
source  of  his  fame  were  in  the  main  diver-  lished,  one  in  November,  1831,  and  one  in 
sions.  The  business  of  his  life  was  the  February,  1832,  in  the  '*  New  England 
teaching  and  practice  of  medicine.  Yet  he  Magazine  "  of  that  day  ;  and  twenty-five 
began  to  write  as  a  school-boy,  and  con-  years  later,  when  asked  to  contribute  to  the 
tinned  with  unabated  vigor  almost  to  the  "  Atlantic,"  "  the  recollection,"  Dr.  Holmes 
very  last  of  his  days.  As  a  student  at  says,  "  of  these  crude  products  of  his  un- 
Harvard  he  contributed  to  the  college  peri-  combed  literary  boyhood  suggested  the 
odicals,  and  delivered  a  poem  at  commence-  thought  that  it  would  be  a  curious  experi- 
ment ;  and  the  year  after  his  graduation,  ment  to  shake  the  same  bough  again,  and 
when  he  was  but  twenty-one  years  old,  he  see  if  the  ripe  fruit  were  better  or  worse 
wrote  the  famous  poem  *"  Old  Ironsides,"  than  the  early  windfalls." 
which  helped  to  save  the  frigate  "  Consti-  The  experiment  proved  so  acceptable 
tution  "  from  irreverent  destruction.  One  that  Dr.  Holmes  recurred  to  the  **Auto- 
of  six  frigates  which  Congress  had  ordered  cratic  "  form  again  and  again.  "The 
constructed  in  1794,  the  "Constitution"  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table  "  followed 
had  played  a  brilliant  part,  as  Commodore  the  ''  Autocrat  ;  "  then,  though  many  years 
Preble's  flagship,  in  the  war  against  Trip-  later,  *^  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast-Table  ;  " 
oli,  between  1801  and  1S05.  Then,  under  and  finally,  three  years  before  the  author's 
Captain  Isaac  Hull,  she  had  fought  the  death,  came  to  complete  the  series,  **  Over 
first  naval  battle  of  the  war  of  18x2,  cap-  the  Teacups."  But  in  addition  to  these 
turing  the  British  frigate  *'  Guerriere,"  and  Dr.  Holmes  produced  several  books  of 
had  followed  this  with  other  notable  vie-  poems,  three  novels  (''Elsie  Venner,"  186 1  ; 
tories  over  the  British.  So  when,  in  1830,  ''The  Guardian  Angel,"  1868;  and  "A 
it  was  thiftily  proposed  to  break  her  up,  Mortal  Antipathy,"  1885),  several  biogra- 
because  no  longer  fit  for  service.  Holmes,  phies,  and  numerous  medical  works  and 
to  adopt  his  own  phrase  on  the  matter,  papers — a  large  list  for  a  man  with  whom 
"  mocked  the  spoilers  with  his  school-boy  writing  was  never  the  main  business  of  his 
scorn."    Not  alone  as  a  school-boy,  though,  life. 
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HOWELLS    AND    BOYESEN. 

A   CONVERSATION   BETWEEN   W.   D.   HOWELLS  AND   PROFESSOR    H.    H.   BOYESEN. 

Recorded  by  Professor  Bovesen. 


WHEN  I  was  requested  lo  furnish  a 
dramatic  biography  of  Mr.  How- 
ells,  I  was  confronted  with  what  seemed 
an  insuperable  difficvillj'.  The  more  1 
thought  of  William  Dean  Howells,  the 
less  dramatic  did  he  seem  to  me.  The 
only  way  that  occurred  to  me  of  introduc- 
ing a  dramatic  element  into  our  proposed 
interview  was  for  me  to  assault  him  with 
tongue  or  pen,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
take  energetic  measures  to  resent  my  in- 
trusion ;  but  as,  notwithstanding  his  unva- 
r)-ing  kindness  to  me,  and  many  unforgot- 
ten  benefits,  I  cherished  only  the  friendliest 
feelings  for  him,  I  could  not  persuade  my- 
self to  procure  dramatic  interest  at  such  a 
price. 

My  second  objection,  I  am  bound  to  con- 
fess, arose  from  my  own  sense  of  dignity, 
which  rebelled  against  the  rSUoi  an  inter- 
viewer, and  it  was  not  until  my  conscience 
was  made  easy  on  this  point  that  I  agreed 
to  undertake  the  present   article.     I  was 


reminded  that  it  was  an  ancient  and  highly- 
dignified  form  of  literature  I  was  about  to 
revive  ;  and  that  my  precedent  was  to  be 
sought  not  in  the  modern'newspaperinter- 
view,  but  in  the  Platonic  dialogue.  By  the 
friction  of  two  kindred  minds,  sparks  of 
thought  may  flash  forth  which  owe  their 
origin  solely  to  the  friendly  collision.  We 
have  a  far  more  vivid  portrait  of  Socrates 
in  the  beautiful  conversational  turns  of 
"The  Symposium"  and  the  first  hook  of 
"The  Republic"  than  in  the  purely  ob- 
jective account  of  Xenophon  in  his  "Me- 
morabilia." And  Howells,  though  he  may 
not  know  it,  has  this  trait  in  common  with 
Socrates,  that  he  can  portray  himself,  un- 
consciously, better  than  I  or  anybody  else 
could  do  it  for  him. 

If  I  needed  any  further  encouragement, 
I  found  it  in  the  assurance  that  what  I  waa 
expected  to  furnish  was  to  be  in  the  natarc 
of  "an  exchange  of  confidences  between 
two  friends  with  a  view  to  publication."  It 
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was  understood,  of  course,  that  Mr.  How- 
ells  was  to  be  more  confiding  than  myself, 
and   that   his  reminiscences    were  to  pre- 
dominate; for  an  author,  however  u 
roic  he  may  appear  to   his  own  modesty, 
is  bound  to  be  the  hero  of  his  biography. 
What  made  the  subject  so  alluring  to  me, 
apart  from  the  personal  charm  which  i 
heres  in  the  man  and  all  that  appertai 
to  him,  was   the   consciousness    that    o 
friendship  was  of  twenty-two  years'  stan 
ing,  and   that  during  all  that  time  not  a 
single  jarring  note  had  been  introduced  to 
mar  the  harmony  of  our  relation. 

Equipped,  accordingly,  with  a  good  con- 
science and  a  lead  pencil  (which  remained 
undisturbed  in  my  breast-pocket),  I  set  out 
to  "exchange  confidences"  with  the  author 
of  "Silas  Lapham  "  and  "A  Modern  In- 
stance." I  reached  the  enormous  human 
hive  on  Fifty-ninth  Street  where  my  sub- 
ject, for  the  present,  occupies  a  dozen  most 
comfortable  and  ornamental  cells,  and 
was  promptly  hoisted  up  to  the  fourth  floor 


know,  I  am  aware,  for  instance,  that  you 
were  born  at  Martin's  Ferry,  Ohio,  March 
11,  1837  ;  that  you  removed  thence  to  Day- 
ton, and  a  few  years  later  to  Jefferson, 
Ashtabula  County  ;  that  your  father  edited, 
published,  and  printed  a  country  newspa- 
per of  Republican  complexion,  and  that 
you  spent  a  good  part  of  your  early  years 
in  the  printing  office.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
some  difficulty  in  realizing  the  environ- 
ment of  your  boyhood." 

Hffwelh,  If  you  have  read  my  "  Boy's 
Town,"  which  is  in  all  essentials  autobio- 
graphical, you  know  as  much  as  I  could 
tell  you.  The  environment  of  my  early 
life  was  exactly  as  there  described. 

Boyesen.  Your  father,  I  should  judge, 
then,  was  not  a  strict  disciplinarian  ? 

Howells.  No,  He  was  the  gentlest  of 
men — a  friend  and  companion  to  his  sons. 
He  guided  us  in  an  unobtrusive  way  with- 
out our  suspecting  it.  He  was  continually 
putting  books  into  my  hands,  and  they 
were   always  good  books;  many  of  them 


and  deposited  m  fnji  t  jf  his  door  It  is  a 
house  full  of  elcclnt  \Mres  and  tubes — 
literallj  honeycombed  uith  modern  con 
veniences.  But  in  spite  of  all  these,  I  made 
my  way  triumphantly  to  Mr.  Howells's 
den,  and  after  a  proper  prelude  began  the 
novel  task  assigned. to  me, 

"  I  am  afraid,"  I  remarked  quite  en  pas- 
sant, "that  I  shall  be  embarrassed  not  by 
my  ignorance,  but  by  my  knowledge  con 
cerning  your  life.     For  it  is  diffii 
with  good  grace  about  what  yc 


1  my  life-     I  had  no  end  of 

uring  my  boyhood. 

Goldsmith,    then 


became  evei 

such  literary  passioi 

Among    the    first 

came    Cervantes    and    Irving, 

Boyesen.     Then   there  was  a  good    deal 

of  literary  atmosphere  about  your  child- 
10  ask    hood  ? 
Iready        Howells.     Yes.     I  can  scarcely  remem- 
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ber  the  time  when  books  did  not  play  a 
^eat  part  in  my  life.  Father  was,  by  his 
culture  and  his  interests,  rather  isolated 
from  the  community  in  which  we  lived, 
and  this  made  him  and  ali  of  us  rejoice 
the  more  in  a  new  author,  in  whose  world 
wc  would  live  for  weeks  and  months,  and 
who  colored  our  thoughts  and  conversa- 

Btyesen.  It  has  always  been  a  matter 
of  wonder  to  me  that,  with  so  little  regular 
schooling,  you  stepped  full-fledged  into 
literature  with  such  an  exquisite  and 
wholly  individual  style. 

Howelh.  If  you  accuse  me  of  that  kind 
of  thing,  I  must  leave  you  to  account  for 
it.  I  had  always  a  passion  for  literature, 
and  to  a  boy  with  a  mind  and  a  desire  to 
learn,  a  printing  office  is  not  a  bad  school. 

Boyesen.  How  old  were  you  when  you 
left  Jefferson  and  went  to  Columbus? 

Howelh.  I  was  nineteen  years  old  when 
I  went  to  the  capital  and  wroie  legislative 
reports  for  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland 
papers  ;  afterwards  I  became  one  of  the 


rs  of  the  "Ohio  State  Jt 
duties  gradually  took  a  wide  range, 
edited  the  literary  column  and  wro[< 
of  the  leading  articles.  I  was 
then  in  the  midst  of  my  enthusiasm 
for  Heine,  and  was  so  impregnated 
with  his  spirit  that  a  poem  which 
I  sent  to  the  "  Atlantic  Montlily  " 
was  mistaken  by  Mr.  Lowell  for  a 
translation  from  the  German  poet. 
When  he  had  satisfied  himself, 
however,  that  it  was  not  a  transla- 
tion, he  accepted  and  printed  it. 

Boyesen.  Tell  me  how  yon  hap- 
pened to  publish  your  first  volume, 
"  Poems  by  Two  Friends,"  in  part- 
nership with  John  J.  Piatt. 

Howelh.  I  had  known  Piatt  as  a 
young  printer  ;  afterwards  when  h;; 
began  to  write  poems,  I  read  the.ii 
and  was  delighted  with  them. 
When  he  came  to  Columbus  I  made 
his  acquaintance,  and  we  became 
friends.  By  this  time  we  were  botli 
contributors  to  tiie  "  Atlantic 
Monthly."  I  may  as  well  tell  yuii 
that  his  contributions  to  our  joint 
volume  were  far  superior  to  mine. 

Boyesen.  Did  Lowell  share  that 
opinion? 

Howelh.  That  I  don't  know.  He 
wrote  me  a  very  charming  letter, 
in  which  he  said  many  encouraging 
things,  and  he  briefly  reviewed  the 
book  in  the  "Atlantic." 

Boyesen.    \Vhat    was  the   condi- 


My 


tion  of  society  in  Columbus  during  those 

days? 
Howelh.    There  were  many  delightful 

and  cultivated  people  there,  and  society 
was  charming;  the  North  and  South  were 
both  represented,  and  their  characteristics 
united  in  a  kind  of  informal  Western  hos- 
pitality, warm  and  cordial  in  its  tone,  which 
gave  of  its  very  best  without  stint.  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase,  later  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  was  then  Governor  of  Ohio.  He 
had  a  charming  family,  and  made  us  young 
editors  welcome  at  his  house.  All  winter 
long  there  was  a  round  of  parties  at  the 
different  houses;  the  houses  were  large 
and  we  always  danced.  These  parties 
were  brilliant  affairs,  socially,  but  besides, 
we  voung  people  had  many  informal 
gayeties.  The  Old  Starling  Medical  Col- 
lege, which  was  defunct  as  an  educational 
institution,  except  for  some  vivisection 
and  experiments  on  hapless  cats  and  dogs 
that  went  on  in  some  out-of-the-way  cor- 
ners, was  used  as  a  boarding-house  ;  and 
there  was  a  large  circular  room  in  which 
we  often  improvised  dances.  We  young 
fellows  who  lodged  in  the  place  were  half 
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a  dozen  journalists,  lawyers,  and 
law  students ;  one  was,  like  my- 
self, a  writer  for  the  "Atlantic," 
and  we  saw  life  with  joyous  eyes. 
We  read  the  new  books,  and  talked 
them  over  with  the  young  ladies 
whom  we  seem  to  have  been  al- 
ways calling  upon.  I  remember 
those  years  in  Columbus  as  among 
the  happiest  years  of  my  life. 

Beyesen.  From  Columbus  you 
went  as  consul  to  Venice,  did  not 
you  ? 

Hmvells.    Ves.     You    remember 
I  had  written  a  campaign    "  Life 
of  Lincoln,"    I  was,  like  my  father, 
an    ardent   anti-slavery    man,      I 
went  myself  to  Washington  soon  afte   P  es 
ident  Lincoln's  inauguration.     I  was  fi  a 
offered  tlie  consulate  to  Rome  ;  bu     a 
depended  entirely  upon  perquisites 
amounted  only  to  three  or  four  hu   d 
dollars  a  year,  I  declined  it,  and  the    g 
me  Venice.     The  salary  was  raised    o  fi 
teen  hundred  dollars,  which  seemed  to  me 
quite  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 

Boyesen.  Do  not  you  regard  that 
Venetian  e.vperience  as  a  very  valuable 
one? 

Howelh.  Oh,  of  course.  In  the  first 
place,  il  gave  me  four  years  of  almost  un- 
interrupted leisure  for  study  and  literary 
work.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  occasionally 
an  invoice  to  be  verified,  but  that  did  not 
take  much  time.  Secondly,  ic  gave  me  a 
wider  outlook  upon  the  world  than  I  had 
hitherto  had.  Without  much  study  of  a 
systematic  kind,  I  had  acquired  a  notion 
of  English,  French,  German,  and  Spanish 
literature.  I  had  been  an  eager  and  con- 
stant reader,  always  guided  in  my  choice 
of  books  by  my  own  inclination.  I  had 
learned  German.  Now,  my  first  task  was 
to  learn  Italian  ;  and  one  of  my  early 
teachers  was  a  Venetian  priest,  whom  I 
read  Dante  with.  This  priest  in  certain 
ways  suggested  Don  Ippoiito  in  "A  Fore- 
gone Conclusion." 

Boyesea.  Then  he  took  snulT,  and  had 
a  supernumerary  calico  handkerchief? 

Howelh.  Ves.  But  what  interested  me 
most  about  him  was  his  religious  skepti- 
cism. He  used  to  say,  '"  The  saints  are  the 
gods  baptized."  Then  he  was  a  kind  of 
baffled  inventor ;  though  whether  his  in- 
ventions had  the  least  merit  I  was  unable 
to  determine. 

B^esen.     But  his  love  story  ? 

Howelis.     That  was  wholly  fictitious. 

Boyesen.  I  remember  you  gave  me,  in 
1874,  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  Venetian 


friend  of  yours,  named  Brunetta,  whom  I 
failed  to  find, 

HowelU.  Yes,  Brunetta  was  the  first 
friend  I  had  in  Venice.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinctly Latin  character — sober,  well  regu- 
lated, and  probity  itself. 

Boyesen.  Do  you  call  that  the  Latin 
character  ? 

JfoK-ells.  Il  is  not  our  conventional  idea 
of  it ;  but  it  is  fully  as  characteristic,  if 
not  more  so,  than  the  light,  mercurial, 
pleasure-loving  type  which  somehow  in 
literature  has  displaced  the  other.  Bru- 
netta and  I  promptly  made  the  discovery 
that  we  were  congenial.  Then  we  became 
daily  companions.  I  had  a  number  of 
other  Italian  friends  too,  full  of  beautiful 
bonhomie  and  Southern  sweetness  of  tem- 
perament. 

Boyesen.  Vou  must  have  acquired  Italian 
in  a  very  short  time  ? 

Howelis.  Ves;  being  domesticated  in  that 
way  in  the  very  heart  of  that  Italy  which 
was  then  Italia  irridente,  I  could  not  help 
steeping  myself  in  its  atmosphere  and 
breathing  in  the  language,  with  the  rest  of 
its  very  composite  flavors. 

Boyesen.  Ves  ;  and  whatever  I  know  of 
Italian  literature  I  owe  largely  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  that  soaking  process  of  yours. 
Your  book  on  the  Italian  poets  is  one  of 
the  most  charmingly  sympathetic  and  il- 
luminative bits  of  criticism  that  I  know. 

Howelis.  I  am  glad  you  think  so  ;  but 
the  book  was  never  a  popular  success.     Of 
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all  the  Italian  authors,  the  one  I  delighted 
in  the  most  was  Goldoni.  His  exquisite 
realism  fascinated  me.  It  was  the  sort  of 
thing  which  I  feit  I  ought  not  to  tike  ;  but 
for  all  that  I  liked  it  immensely. 

Bcyesen.  How   do   you   mean   that   you 
ought  not  to  like  it  ? 

■  HewelU,  Why,  I  was  an  idealist  in 
those  days.  I  was  only  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  I  knew  the 
world  chiefly  through  literature.  I  was 
all  the  time  trying  to  see  things  as  others 
had  seen  them,  and  I  had  a  notion  that,  in 
literature,  persons  and  things  i^houid  be 
nobler  and  better  than  they  are  in  the  sor- 
did reality  ;  and  this  romantic  glamour 
veiled  the  world  to  me,  and  kept  me  from 
seeing  things  as  they  are.  But  in  the  lanes 
and  alleys  of  Venice  I  found  Goldoni 
everywhere.  Scenes  from  his  plays  were 
enacted  before  my  eyes,  with  all  the  charm- 
ing Southern  vividness  of  speech  and  ges- 
ture, and  I  seemed  at  every  turn  to  have 
stepped  unawares  into  one  of  his  come- 
dies I  believe  this  was  the  beginning  of 
my  revolt  But  it  was  a  good  while  yet 
before  I  found  mj  own  bearmgs 


'mm 


Beyesen.  But  permit  me  to  say  that  it 

was  an  exquisitely  delicate  set  of  fresh 
Western  senses  you  brought  with  you  to 
Venice.  When  I  was  in  Venice  in  1878,  I 
could  not  get  away  from  you,  however 
much  I  tried.  I  saw  your  old  Venetian 
senator,  in  his  august  rags,  roasting  cof- 
fee ;  and  I  promenaded  about  for  days  in 
the  chapters  of  your  "  Venetian  Life,"  like 
the  Knight  Huldbrand  in  the  Enchanted 
Forest  in  "  Undine,"  and  I  could  not  find 
my  way  out.  Of  course,  I  know  that, 
being  what  you  were,  you  could  not  have 
helped  writing  that  book,  but  what  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  your  writing  it  ? 

Ho^velh.  From  the  day  I  arrived  in  Ven- 
ice I  kept  a  journal  in  which  I  noted  down 
my  impressions.  I  found  a  young  pleasure 
in  registering  my  sensations  at  the  sight  of 
notable  things,  and  literary  reminiscences 
usually  shimmered  through  my  observa- 
tions. Then  I  received  an  offer  from  the 
"  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  "  to  write  week- 
ly or  bi-weekly  letters,  for  which  they  paid 
me  five  dollars,  in  greenbacks,  a  column, 
nonpareil.  By  the  time  this  sum  reached 
Venice,  shaven  and  shorn  by  discounts  for 
exchange  in  gold  premium,  it  had  usually 
shrunk  to  half  its  size  or  less.  Still  I  was 
glad  enough  to  get  even  that,  and  I  kept 
on  writing  joyously.  So  the  book  grew  in 
my  hands  until,  at  the  time  I  resigned,  in 
1865,  I  was  trying  to  have  it  published.  I 
otfered  it  successively  to  a  number  of  Eng- 
lish publishers  ;  but  they  all  declined  it. 

At  last  Mr.  Trtlbner  agreed  to  take  it,  if 
I  could  guarantee  the  sale  of  five  hundred 
copies  in  the  United  States,  or  induce  an 
American  publisher  to  buy  that  number  of 
copies  in  sheets.  I  happened  to  cross  the 
ocean  with  Mr.  Hurd  of  the  New  York  firm 
of  Hurd  &  Houghton,  and  repeated  Mr. 
TrUbner's  proposition  to  him.  He  refused 
to  commit  himself ;  but  some  weeks  after 
my  arrival  in  New  York  he  told  me  that 
the  risk  was  practically  nothing  at  all,  and 
that  his  firm  would  agree  to  take  the  five 
hundred  copies.  The  book  was  an  instant 
success.  I  don't  know  how  many  editions 
of  it  have  been  printed,  but  I  should  say 
that  its  sale  has  been  upward  of  forty  thou- 
sand copies,  and  it  still  continues.  The 
English  weeklies  gave  me  long  compli- 
mentary n{)tices,  which  I  carried  about  for 
months  in  my  pocket  like  love-letters,  and 
read  surreptitiously  at  odd  moments.  I 
thought  it  was  curious  that  other  people  to 
whom  I  showed  the  reviews  did  not  seem 
much  interested. 

Boyesen.  After  returning  to  this  coun- 
try, did  not  you  settle  down  in  New  York? 
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Howells.  Yes;  I  was  for  a  while  a  free  seventy,  I  dined  with  him  every  week, 
lance  in  literature.  I  did  whatever  came  and  he  showed  the  friendliest  appreciation 
in  my  way,  and  sold  my  articles  to  the  of  the  work  I  was  trying  to  do.  We  took 
newspapers,  going  about  from  office  to  long  walks  together;  and  you  know  what  a 
office,  but  1  was  finally  offered  a  place  on  rare  talker  he  was.  Somehow  I  got  much 
"  The  Nation,"  where  I  obtafned  a  fixed  nearer  to  him  than  to  Longfellow.  As  a 
position  at  a  salary.  I  had  at  times  a  man  Longfellow  was  flawless.  He  was 
sense  that,  by  going  abroad,  I  had  fallen  full  of  noble  friendliness  and  encourage- 
out  of  the  American  procession  of  prog-  ment  to  all  literary  workers  in  whom  he 
rcss;  and,  though  I  was  elbowing  my  way  believed. 

energetically  through  the  crowd,  I  seemed  Boyesen.     Do  you    remember    you    once 

to  have  a  tremendous  diffi-  '  '    '              .... 
culty  in  recovering  my  lost 
place  on  my  native  soil,  and 


asserting  my  full  right  to  it. 
So,  when  young  men  beg 
me  to  recommend  them  for 
consulships,  I  always  feel  in 
duty  bound  to  impress  on 
them  this  great  danger  of 
falling  out  of  the  proces- 
sion, and  asking  them 
whether  they  have  confi- 
dence in  their  ability  to  re- 
conquer the  place  they  have 
deserted  ;  for  while  they  are 
away  it  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
be  filled  by  somebody  else. 
A  man  returning  from  a 
residence  of  several  years 
abroad  has  a  sense  of  super- 
fluity in  his  own  country — 
he  has  become  a  mere  super- 
numerary whose  presence  or 
absence  makes  no  particular 
difference. 

Boyesen.  What  year  did 
you  leave  "The  Nation" 
and  assume  the  editorship 
of  "The  Atlantic"? 

Howelh.  I  took  the  edi- 
torship in  1872,  but  went  to 
live  in  Cambridge  six  or 
seven  years  before.  I  was 
first  assistant  editor  under 
James  T.  Fields,  who  was  ^ 
uniformly  kind  and  consid- 
erate, and  with  whom  I  got 
along  perfectly.     It  was  a  placi 

luld    have  made    odi 


that    he 


said  to  me  that   he  was  a 

most  inveterate  praiser? 

Howells.  I  may  have  said 
that;  for  in  the  kindness  of 
his  heart,  and  his  constitu- 
tional reluctance  to  give 
pain,  he  did  undoubtedly 
often  strain  a  point  or  two 
in  speaking  well  of  things. 
But  that  was  part  of  his 
beautiful  kindliness  of  soul 
and  admirable  urbanity. 
Lowell,  you  know,  confessed 
to  being  "a  tory  in  his 
nerves  ;  "  but  Longfellow, 
with  all  his  stateliness  of 
manner,  was  nobly  and  per- 
fectly democratic.  -  He  was 
ideally  good ;  I  think  he 
was  without  a  fault, 

Boyesen.  I  have  never 
known  a  man  who  was  more 
completely  free  from  snob- 
bishness and  pretence  of  all 
kinds.  It  delighted  him  to 
go  out  of  his  way  to  do  a 
man  a  favor.  There  was, 
however,  a  little  touch  of 
Puritan  pallor  in  his  tem- 
perament, a  slight  lack  of 
robustness  ;  that  is,  if  his 
brother's  biography  can  be 
trusted.  What  I  mean  to 
say  is,  thai  lie  appears  there 
a  trifle  too  perfect ;  too 
bloodlessly,  and  almost 
frostily,  statuesque.  I  have 
always  had  a  little  diminutive  grudge 
against   the  Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow  for 


made  it  delightful.     I  have  the  tenderest  not  using  a  single  one  of  those  beautiful 

regard   and  the  brightest   respect   for  his  anecdotes   1  sent  him   illustrative    of    the 

memory.  warmer  aud  more  genial  side  of  the  poet's 

Boyesen.    I  need  scarcely  ask  you  if  your  character.     He  evidently  wanted  to  portray 

association  with  Lowell  was  agreeable  ?  a  Plutarchian  man  of  heroic  ,stze,  and  he 

Howells.     It  was  in  every  way  charming,  therefore  had  to  exclude  all  that  was  subtly 

He  was  twenty  years   my  senior,  but    he  individualizing. 

always  treated  me  as  an  equal  and  a  con-  Howelh.     Well,  there  is  always  room  for 

temporary.     And  you  know  the  difference  another  biography  of  Longfellow. 

between  thirty  and  fifty  is  far  greater  than  Boyesen.     At  the  time  when  I  made  your 

between   forty    and  sixty,    or    fifty    and  acquaintance,  in  1871,  you  were  writing 
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was  an  incomparably  delightful  and  inter- 
esting man. 

Boyesen.  Yes ;  I  remember  him  well.  I 
doubt   if   I   ever  heard  a   more  brilliant 

talker. 

Howelh.  No  ;  he  was  one  of  the  best 
talkers  in  America.  And  didn't  the  im- 
mortal Ralph  Keeler  appear  upon  the 
scene  during  the  summer  uf  '71  or  '72  ? 

Boyesen.  Yes;  your  small  son  "  Bua"  in- 
sisted upon  calling  him  "  Big  Man  Keeler," 
in  spile  of  his  small  size. 

Howells.  Yes,  Bua  was  the  only  one 
who  ever  saw  Keeler  life-size. 

*  " '"'■'■■-  Boyesen.     I  remember  how  he  sat  in  your 

Ft™  m  photograph  N.ken  ni  CambridB<^  in  ,S6«.  library  aiul  tiilci  Stories  of  his  negro  min- 

strel days  and  his  wild  adventures  in 
"Their  Wedding  Journey."  Ho  you  re-  many  climes,  and  did  not  care  whether 
member  the  glorious  talks  we  had  together,   you    laughed   with    him   ■ 


while  the  hours  of  the  night  slipped  away 
unnoticed?  We  have  no  more  of  those 
splendid  conversational  rages  nowadays. 
How  eloquent  we  were,  to  be  sure  ;  and 
with  what  delight  you  read  those  chapters 
on  "Niagara,"  "Quebec,"  and  "The  St. 
Lawrence ;"  and  with  what  rapture  I  lis- 
tened !  I  can  never  read  them  witiiout 
supplying  the  cadence  of  your  voice,  and 
seeing  you  seated,  twenty-two  years 
younger  than  now,  in  that  cosey  little 
library  in  Berkeley  Street. 

Hovidh.  Yes ;  and  do  yon  mind  our 
sudden  attacks  of  hunger,  when  we  would 
start  on  a  foraging  expedition  into  the  cel- 
lar, in  the  middle  nf  the  night,  and  return, 
you  with  a  cheese  and  crackers 
and  I  with  a  watermeh  1  a  d  a 
bottle  of  champagne?  What;  lly 
meals  we  improvised  !  O  1>  t  is 
a  wonder  to  me  that  we  s  rv  v  ed 
them. 

Boyesen.  You  will  iie  er  sus 
pect  what  an  influence  ex 

erted  upon  my  fale  I  y  v  ur 
friendliness  and  synijia  1  y  n 
those  never-lo-be-forgotte  lays 
You  Americanized  me.  1  had 
been  an  alien,  and  felt  e  n 
every  fibre  of  my  soul,  iii  t  1  I  et 
you.  Then  I  became  nest 
cated.  I  found  a  kindr  1  ]  t 
who  understood  me,  and  I  m  I 
understood;  and  that  is  he  rst 
and  indispensable  cond  t  of 
happiness.  It  was  at  your  h  use 
at  a  luncheon,  I  think,  that  1  met 
Henry  James. 

Howells.  Yes ;  James  a  I  I 
were  constant  compan  o  s  we 
took  daily  walks  logetler,  a  d 
his  father,  the  elder  Henry  James, 


luld  join  you  from  sheer  sympathy  ;  and 
w  we  all   laughed   in  chorus   until   our 


Howelh.     Po< 

r  Keeler 

He  was  a  sort 

of    migratory,  1 

omadic 

urvival ;  but    he 

had  fme  qualiti 

es,  and  w 

IS  well  equipped 

for  a  sort  of  fit 

tion.     If  he  had  lived  he 

might   have   wr 

tten    the 

great  American 

novel.     Who  kj 

)WS? 

Boyesen.     Was 

not  it  at 

Cambridge  that 

Bjornsljerne  Bj 

jrnson  vis, 

ited  you  ? 

Hou'elh.  No  ;  that  was  in  1881,  at  Bel- 
mont, where  we  went  in  order  to  be  in  the 
country,  and  give  the  children  the  benefit 
of  country  air.  When  I  met  BjOrnson  be- 
fore we  had   always  talked  Italian ;  but 
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the  first  thing  he  said  to  me  at  Belmont  the  most  successful  novel  I  have  pub- 
was:  "Now  we  will  speak  English."  And  lished,  except  "A"  Hazard  of  New  For- 
when  he  had  got  into  the  house  he  picked  tunes,"  which  has  sold  nearly  twice  as 
up  a  book  and  said,  in  his  abrupt  way  :  many  copies  as  any  of  the  rest. 
"We  do  not  put  enough  in;"  meaning,  Boyesen.  What  do  you  attribute  that 
thereby,  that  we  ignored  too  much  of  life  to  ? 

in  our  fiction — excluded  it  out  of  regard  Hmvelh.    Possibly  to  the   fact  that   the 

for  propriety.     But  when  I  met  him,  some  scene    is    laid    in    New   York  ;   the  public 

years  later,  in  Paris,  he  had  changed  his  throughout  the    country  is    far    more   in- 

mind    about    that,    for    he    detested    the  terested    in    New    York    than    in   Boston. 

French  naturalism,  and  could  find  nothing  New  York,  as  Lowell  once  said,  is  a  huge 

to  praise  in  Zola.  pudding,  and  every  town  and  village  has 

Boyesen.    I  am  going  to  ask  you  one  of  been  helped  to  a  slice,  or  wants  to  be. 
the  interviewer's  stock  questions,  but  you  Boyesen.    I   rejoice   that   New  York    has 
need  not  answer,  you  know  :  Which  of  your  found  such  a  subtly  appreciative  and  faith- 
books  do  you  regard  as  the  greatest  ?  ful  chronicler  as  you  show  yourself  to  be 

Howelh.  I  have  always  taken  the  most  in  "A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes."     To  the 

satisfaction   in  "A  Modern    Instance."     I  equipment  of  a  great  city — a  world-city,  as 

have  there  come  closest  to  American  life,  the  Germans  say — belongs  a  great  novei- 

as  I  know  it.  ist;  that  is  to  say,  at  least  one.     And  even 

Boyesen.  But  in  "Silas  Lapham"  it  seems  though  your   modesty   may  rebel,  1  shall 

to  me  that  you  have  got  a  still  firmer  grip  persist  in  regarding  you  henceforth  as  the 

on  American  reality.  novelist  par  excellence  of  New  York. 

HoweUs.    Perhaps.      Still,  I    prefer   "  A  Hoivells.    Ah,  you    don't    expect   me   to 

Modern    Instance."     "Silas    I.apham"   is  live  up  to  C^a/ bit  of  taffy  ! 

Note. — On  October  4,  189;,  as  this  book  was  going  through  the  press,  Pmfessor  Boyesen  died  sud- 
denly, in  the  very  prime  of  his  life,  being  but  forty-seven  years  old.  Writing  of  the  event,  one  who  knew 
him  intimately  says  :  "  I'he  death  of  Hjalmar  Iljorth  Boyesen  takes  from  the  world  not  tiie  scholarly  pro- 
fessor and  eminent  author  only  ;  it  removes  from  our  midst  a  large-hearted,  generous,  public- spirited  gentle- 
man, and  this  is  the  loss  which  we  (eel  first.  The  value  of  his  educational  labors  and  his  fame  as  a  writer 
are  known  to  all)  the  active  part  he  has  taken  in  the  various  movements  to  purify  our  political  life  is  known 
to  many  ;  but  only  those  who  came  into  personal  contact  with  the  man  know  how  large  was  his  generosity. 
how  helpful  his  advice."  The  same  writer  speaks  of  I'rofessor  ISoyesen^a  gifts  as  a  lecturer,  and  referring 
particularly  to  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  modem  novel,  he  says  :  '"  In  these  the  personal  element  was 
strong  ;  Professor  Boyesen  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship  and  even  intimacy,  with  the  leading  novelists  of 
many  lands.  His  lectures  attracted  thousands;  the  large  hall  at  Columbia  College  was  filled  to  overflow- 
t.        ..    , 1 .!_.._    .!._   .-__  announced,      .      .      .      '  It  was  all   due   to  the  personal  element,' he 
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PORTRAITS   OF    PROFESSOR    H.    H.    BOYESEN, 

Born  in  Frideriksvurn,  Norway,  SepUmber  23,  1848  ;  ditdin  Nrw  York,  Oclober  4,  1895. 
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JAMES    WHITCOMR    RILEY. 

CONVERSATION     l!I"r\VICl-:N     TlIK    "llOOSIEK"     rOpyi'     ANll     HAMLIN    (;AKI,ANI>. 
RKORnnii   iiv   Mn.    C.Akl.AM.. 


e  most  of  t 


;  St;itc 


RII.EV'S  country, 
of  Indiana,  has  Deeii  won  irom  me 
origina!  forest  liy  incredible  toil.  Three 
generations  of  men  have  laid  their  bones 
beneath  the  soil  that  now  blooms  into 
gold  and  lavender  harvests  of  wheat  and 
corn. 

The  traveller  lo-day  can  read  this  record 
of  strut;gle  in  the  fringes  of  mighty  elms 
and  oaks  and  sycamores  which  form  the 
grim  background'  of  every  pleasant  stretch 
of  stid)ble  or  corn  land. 

Greenfield,  lying  twenty 
miles  east  of  Indianapolis, 
is  to-day  an  agricultural 
town,  but  in  the  days  when 
Whitcomb  Riley  lived  here 
it  was  only  a  half-remove 
from  the  farm  and  the 
wood-lot  ;  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  brought  up  so 
near  to  the  farm,  and  yet 
not  deadened  and  soured 
by  its  toil,  accounts,  in 
great  measure  at  least,  for 
his  work. 

But  Greenfield  as  it 
stands  to-day,  modernized 
and  refined  somewhat,  is 
apparently  the  most  un- 
promising field  for  litera- 
ture, es|)eciaily  for  poetry. 
It  has  no  hills  and  no  river 
nor  lake.  Nothing  but 
vast  anil  radiant  sky,  and 
blue  vistas  of  fields  be- 
tween n<)!)le  trees. 

It  has  the  customary 
main  street  with  stores 
fronting  upon  it ;  the  usual 
small  sho])s,  and  also  its 
bar-rooms,  swarming  with 
loungers.  It  has  its  court- 
house in  the  square,  half- 
hid  by  great  trees — a  grim 
and  bare  building,  with  H;. 
portal  defaced  and  grimy. 
The  people,  as  they  pass 
you  in  the  street,  speak  in 
the  soft,  high-keyed  nasal 


drawl  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Hoosier 
dialect.  It  looks  to  be,  as  it  is,  halfway 
between  the  New  England  village  and  the 
Western  town. 

The  life,  like  that  of  all  small  towns  in 
America,  is  apparently  slow-moving,  pur- 
poseless, and  iminteresting  ;  and  yet  from 
this  town,  and  other  similar  towns,  has 
Whitcomb  Riley  drawn  the  sweetest  honey 
of  poesy— honey  with  a  native  delicious 
tang,  as  of  buckwheat  and  basswood  bloom. 
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i'  back  to  Griggsby'a  Station — 
Back  where  Ihe  latch-string  s  a-hangin'  from  the  door, 
And  ever'  neighbor  round  the  place  is  dear  as  a  relation — 
Back  where  we  ust  to  be  so  happy  and  so  pore  ! " 


with  hints  of  the  mullein  and  the  thistle  of 
dry  pastures. 

I  found  Mr.  Riley  sitting  on  the  porch 
of  the  old  homestead,  which  has  been  in 
alien  hands  for  a  long  time,  but  which  he 
has  lately  bought  back.  In  this  liouse  his 
childhood  was  passed,  at  a  time  when  the 
street  was  hardly  more  than  a  lane  in  the 
woods.  He  bought  It  because  of  old-time 
associations. 

"I  am  living  here,"  he  wrote  me,  "with 
two  married  sisters  keeping  house  for  me 
during  the  summer ;  that  is  to  say,  I  ply 
spasmodically  between  here  and  Indian- 
apolis." 

I  was  determined  to  see  the  poet  here, 
.  in  the  midst  of  his  native  surroundings, 
ratber  than  at  a  hotel  in  Indianapolis.  I 
was  Tcry  glad  to  find  him  at  home,  for  it 
gave  me  opportunity  to  study  both  the 
poet  and  his  material. 

It  is  an  unpretentious  house  of  the  usual 
▼Ulage  sort,  with  a  large  garden  ;  and  his 
two  charming  sisters  with  their  families 
(summering  here)  give  him  something 
more  of  a  home  atmosphere  than  he  has 
bad  since  he  entered  the  lecturer's  profes- 
sion. Two  or  three  children — nephews 
and  nieces — companion  him  also, 


After  a  few  minutes'  chat  Riley  said, 
with  a  comical  side  glance  at  me  :  "  Come 
up  into  my  library."  I  knew  what  sort  of 
a  library  to  expect.  It  was  a  pleasant 
little  upper  room,  with  a  bed  and  a  small 
table  in  it,  and  about  a  dozen  books. 

Mr.  Riley  threw  out  his  hand  in  a  com- 
prehensive gesture,  and  said  :  "  This  is  as 
sumptuous  a  room  as  I  ever  get.  I  live 
most  o'  my  time  in  a  Pullman  car  or  a 
hotel,  and  you  know  how  blamed  luxu- 
rious an  ordinary  hotel  room  is." 

I  refused  to  be  drawn  off  into  side  dis- 
cussions, and  called  for  writing  paper. 
Riley  took  an  easy  position  on  the  bed, 
while  I  sharpened  pencils,  and  studied 
him  closely,  with  a  view  to  letting  my 
readers  know  how  he  looks. 

He  is  a  iihort  man,  with  square  shoul- 
ders and  a  large  head.  He  has  a  very 
dignified  manner — at  times.  His  face  is 
smoothly  shaven,  and,  though  he  is  not 
bald,  the  light  color  of  his  hair  makes  him 
seem  so.  His  eyes  are  gray  and  round, 
and  generally  solemn,  and  soinetitTies  stern. 
His  face  is  the  face  of  a  great  actor — in 
rest,  grim  and  inscrutable  ;  in  action,  full 
of  the  most  elusive  expressions,  capable  of 
humor  and  pathos.     Like  most  humorists. 
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he  is  sad  in  repose.  His  language,  when  **  The  best  story  in  that  book  is  *  His 
he  chooses  to  have  it  so,  is  wonderfully  Private  Honor.*  That's  as  good  as  any- 
concise  and  penetrating  and  beautiful,  body  does.  What  makes  Kipling  great  is 
He  drops  often  into  dialect,  but  always  his  fidelity  to  his  own  convictions  and  to 
with  a  look  on  his  face  which  shows  he  is  his  own  conditions,  his  writing  what  he 
aware  of  what  he  is  doing.  In  other  knows  about.  And,  by  the  way,  the  Nor- 
words,  he  is  master  of  both  forms  of  wegians  and  Swedes  at  the  World's  Fair 
speech.  His  mouth  is  his  wonderful  feat-  have  read  us  a  good  lesson  on  that  score, 
ure :  wide,  flexible,  clean-cut.  His  lips  They've  put  certain  phases  of  their  life 
are  capable  of  the  grimmest  and  the  mer-  and  landscape  before  us  with  immense  vim 
riest  lines.  When  he  reads  they  pout  like  and  truth,  while  our  American  artists  have 
a  child's,  or  draw  down  into  a  straight,  mainly  gone  hunting  for  themes — Breton 
grim  line  like  a  New  England  deacon's,  or  peasants  and  Japanese  dancing-girls." 
close  at  one  side,  and  uncover  his  white  Riley  sternly  roused  up  to  interrupt : 
and  even  teeth  at  the  other,  in  the  sly  "  And  ignoring  the  best  material  in  the 
smile  of  "Benjamin  F.  Johnson,"  the  world.  Material  just  out  o*  Ood's  hand, 
humble  humorist  and  philosopher.  In  his  lying  around  thick  " — then  quick  as  light 
own  proper  person  he  is  full. of  quaint  and  he  was  Old  Man  Johnson  again  : 
beautiful  philosophy.     He  is  wise  rather 

than  learned — wise  with  the  quality  that  "  '  Thick  as  clods  in  the  fields  and  lanes 

is  in  proverbs,  almost  always  touched  with  ^^^  these-ere  little  hop-toads  when  it  rains  ! ' " 

humor. 

His  eyes  are  near-sighted  and  his  nose  "  American   artists   and    poets   have  al- 

prominent.     His   head    is   of    the   "  tack-  ways  known  too  much,"  I  went  on.    "  We've 

hammer "    variety,    as    he   calls    it.      The  been   so  afraid   the  world  would  find  us 

public  insists  that  there  is  an  element  of  lacking  in  scholarship,  that  we've  allowed 

resemblance  between   Mr.  Riley,   Eugene  it    to    find    us    lacking   in   creative   work. 

Field,  and   Bill    Nye.     He  is  about  forty  We've   been    so   very  correct,   that   we've 

years  of  age  and  a  bachelor — presumably  imitated.     Now,  if  you'd  had  four  or  five 

from   choice.     He    is   a    man    of    marked  years   of    Latin,   Riley,   you'd   be  writing 

neatness  of  dress  and  delicacy  of  manner.  Latin  odes  or  translations." 

I  began  business  by  asking  if  he  remem-  Riley  looked  grave.    "  I  don't  know  but 

bered  where  we  met  last.  you're  right.     Still,  you  can't  tell.     Some- 

"  Certainly — Kipling's.      Great    story-  times   I    feel    that   I  am   handicapped    by 

teller,  Kipling.     I    like  to   hear    him   tell  ignorance   of    history    and    rhetoric    and 

about   animals.     Remember   his   story  of  languages." 

the  two  elephants  that  lambasted  the  one  "  Well,  of  course,  I  ought  not  to  discuss 

that  went  *must'?"  a  thing  like  this  in  your  presence,  but  I 

"  I  guess  I  do.     I  have  a  suspicion,  how-  think    the    whole    thing   has   worked   out 

ever,  that  Kipling  was  drawing  a  long  bow  beautifully  for  the  glory  of  Indiana  and 

for  our  benefit,  especially  in  that  story  of  Western  literature." 

the  elephant  that  chewed  a  stalk  of  cane  There  came  a  comical  light  into  his  eyes, 

into  a  swab  to  wind  in  the  clothing  of  his  and  his  lips  twisted  up  into  a  sly  grin  at  the 

keeper,  in  order  to  get  him  within  reach,  side,  as  he  dropped  into  dialect  :  "  I  don't 

That  struck   me  as  bearing  down  pretty  take  no  credit  for  my  ignorance.    Jest  born 

hard  on  a  couple  of  simple  Western  boys  thataway,"  and  he  added  a  moment  later, 

like  us."  with  a  characteristic  swift  change  to  deep 

"Waive  the  difference  for  genius.     He  earnestness  :  "My  work  did  itself." 

made  it  a  good  story,  anyway  ;  and,  aside  As  he  lay,  with  that  introspective  look 

from  his  great  gifts,  I  consider  Kipling  a  in  his  eyes,  I  took   refuge  in  one  of  the 

lovely    fellow.      I    like  him    because  he's  questions  I  had  noted  down  :    *'  Did  you 

natively  interested  in  the  common  man."  ever  actually  live  on  a  farm  ?  " 

I  nodded  my  assent,  and  Riley  went  on  :  "  No.     All  I  got  of  farm  life  I  picked  up 

"  Kipling  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  right  from  this  distance — this  town — this 

started   early,  and    he's   kept    busy  right  old  homestead.     Of  course,  Greenfield  was 

along.     A  man  who  is  great  has  no  time  nothing  but  a  farmer  town  then,  and  be- 

for  anything  else,"  he  added,  in  that  pecu-  sides,  father  had  a  farm  just  on  the  edge 

liarity  of  phrase  and  solemnity  of  utter-  of  town,  and  in  corn-plantin'  times  he  used 

ance   which    made    me    despair    of    ever  to  press  us  boys  into  service,  and  we  went 

dramatizing  him.  very  loathfully,  at  least  I  did.     I  got  hold 

"  He's   going   to  do  better,"  I   replied,  of  farm  life  some  way — all  ways,  in  fact 
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I  might  not  have  made  use  of  it  if  I  had 
been  closer  to  it  than  this." 

"  Yes,  there's  something  in  that.  You 
would  have  failed,  probably,  in  your  per- 
spective. The  actual  work  on  a  farm 
doesn't  make  poets.  Work  isa  good  thing 
in  the  retrospect,  or  when  you  can  regulate 
the  amount  of  it.  Yes,  I  guess  you  had 
just  the  kind  of  a  life  to  give  you  a  hold 
on  the  salient  facts  of  farm  life.  Anyhow, 
you've  done  it,  that's  settled." 

Riley  was  thinking  about  something 
which  amused  him,  and  he  roused  up  to 
dramatize  a  little  scene.   "  Sometimes  some 


kins  with  for  feed,  and  I  get  the  smell  of 
the  fodder  and  the  cattle,  so  that  it  brings 
up  the  right  pifcture  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader.    I  don't  know  how  I  do  it.     hain't 

His  voice  look  on  a  deeper  note,  and  his 
face  shone  with  a  strange  sort  of  mysti- 
cism which  often  comes  out  in  his  earnest 
moments.  He  put  his  fingers  to  his  lips  in 
a  descriptive  gesture,  as  if  he  held  a  trum- 
pet. "  I'm  only  the  '  wilier  '  through  which 
the  whistle  comes." 

"The  basis  of  all  art  is  spontaneous  ob- 
servation," I  said,   referring  back  a  little. 


^^^'>-^'^\mMt:^-'~ 


'  Where  ihe  dusky  lurtle  lies  basking  on  the  grave 
Of  tlie  sunny  sand-bar  in  the  middle  tide. 
And  the  ghostly  dragonfly  pauses  in  his  travel 
To  rest  like  a  blofflom  where  the  water-lily  diei 


—Bahyhood. 


real  country  boy  gives  me  the  round  turn 
on  some  farm  points.  For  instance,  here 
comes  one  stepping  up  to  me  ;  '  You  never 
lived  on  a  farm,' he  says.  '  Why  not  ?  '  says 
I.  'Well,'  he  says,  'a  turkey-cock  gobbles, 
but  he  don't  ky-ouck  as  your  poetry  says.' 
He  had  me  right  there.  It's  the  turkey- 
hen  that  ky-oucks.  '  Well,  you'l!  never 
hear  another  turkey-cock  of  mine  ky- 
ouckin','  says  I." 

While  I  laughed,  Riley  became  serious 
again.  "  But  generally  I  hit  on  the  right 
symbols.  I  get  the  frost  on  the  pumpkin 
and  the  fodder  in  the  shock  ;  and  I  see  the 
frost  <^n  the  old  axe  they  split  the  pump- 


"  If  a  man  is  to  work  out  an  individual 
utterance  with  the  subtlety  and  suggestion 
of  life,  he  can't  go  diggin'  around  among 
the  bones  of  buried  prophets.  I  take  it 
you  didn't  go  to  school  much." 

"  No,  and  when  I  did  I  was  a  failure  in 
everythihg — except  reading,  maybe.  I 
iiked  to  read.  We  had  McGuffey's  Series, 
you  know,  and  there  was  some  good  stuff 
there.     There  was  Irving  and  Bryant  and 

Cooper  and  Dickens " 

"And  '  Lochiel's  Warning' " 

He  accepted  the  interruption,  "  And 
'  The  Battle  of  Waterloo,'  and  '  The  Death 
of  Little  Ncir " 
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I  rubbed  my  knees  with  giee  as  1  again 
iiiterrui)led :  "  And  there  was  '  Marco  Boz- 
aaris,'  you  know,  and  '  Rienzi.*  You  recol- 
lect that  speech  of  Rienzi's — '  I  come  not 
here  to  talk,"  etc.  ?  I  used  to  count  the 
class  to  see  if  '  Rouse,  ye  Slaves,"  would 
come  to  me.  It  was  capitalized,  you  re- 
member. It  always  scared  me  nearly  to 
death  to  read  those  capitalized  passages," 

Riley  mnaed.  "  Pathos  seems  to  be  the 
worst  with  me,  I  used  to  run  awav  when 
we  were  to  read  '  Little  Nell,'  I  "knew  I 
couldn't  readil  without  crying,  and  I  knew 
they'd  all  laugh  at  me  ant!  make  the  whole 
thing  ridiculous.  I  couldn't  stand  that. 
My  teacher.  Lee  O.  Harris,  was  a  friend  to 
nie  and  helped  me  in  many  ways.  He  got 
lo  understand  me  beaLilifully.'  He  knew 
I  couldn't  learn  arithmetic.  There  wasn't 
any  gray  matter  in  that  part  of  my  head. 
Perfectly  empty  !  But  1  can't  remember 
when  I  wasn't  a  declaimer.  I  always  took 
natively  to  anything  theatrical.  History  1 
took  a  dislike  to,  as  a  thing  without  juice, 
and  so  I'm  not  particularly  well  stocked 
in  dates  and  events  of  the  past." 

"  Well,  that's  a  good  thing,  too,  I  guess," 
I  said,  pushing  my  point  again.  "  It  has 
thrown  you  upon  the  present,  and  kept 
you  dealing  with  your  own  people.  Of 
course,  I  don't  mean  to  argue  that  perfect 
ignorance  is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  but 
there  is  no  distinction  in  the  historical 
poem  or  novel,  to  my  mind.  Everybody"a 
done  that." 

Riley  continued:  "Harris,  in  addition 
lo  being  a  scholar  and  a  teacher,  was,  and 
is,  a  poet.  He  was  also  a  ])laywright,  and 
made  me  a  success  in  a  comedy  part  which 
he  wrote  for  me,  in  our  home  theatricals." 

"Well,  now,  that  makes  me  think.  It 
was  your  power  to  recite  that  carried  you 
into  the  patent-medicine  carl,  wasn't  it  ? 
And  how  about  that  sign-painting  ?  Which 
came  first  ?" 

"  The  sign-painting,  I  was  a  boy  in  my 
teens  when  I  took  up  sign-painting.'" 

"  Did  you  serve  a  regular  apprentice- 
ship? " 

"  Yes,  learned  my  trade  of  an  old  Dutch- 
man here,  by  the  name  of  Keefer,  who 
was  an  artist  in  his  way.  I  had  a  natural 
faculty  for  drawing.  I  suppose  I  could 
have  illustrated  my  books  if  I  had  given 
time  to  it,  It's  rather  curious,  but  I  hadn't 
been  with  the  old  fellow  much  more  than 
a  week  before  1  went  to  Itim  and  asked 
him  why  he  didn't  make  his  own  letters. 
I  couldn't  see  why  he  copied  from  the  same 
old  forms  all  the  time.  I  hated  to  copy 
anything." 


"  Well,  now,  I  want  to  know  about  that 
patent-medicine  peddling.'" 

Something  in  my  tone  made  him  reply 
quickly  : 

"  That  has  been  distorted.  It  was  really 
a  very  simple  matter,  and  followed  the 
sign-painting  naturally.  After  the  'trade' 
episode  I  had  tried  to  read  law  with  my 
father,  but  I  didn't  seem  to  get  anywhere. 
Forgot  as  diligently  as  I  read.  So  far  as 
school  equipment  was  concerned,  I  was  an 
advertised  idiot ;  so  what  was  the  use?  I 
had  a  trade,  but  it  was  hardly  what  I 
wanted  to  do  always,  and  my  -health  was 
bad — very  bad — bad  as  /  was  ! 

"  A  doctor  here  in  Greenfield  advised 
me  to  travel.  lUit  how  in  the  world  was 
I  to  travel  without  money  ?  It  was  just  at 
this  time  that  the  patent-medicine  miui 
came  along.  He  needed  a  man,  and  I 
argued  this  way  :  '  This  man  is  a  doctor, 
and  if  I  must  travel,  better  travel  with  a 
doctor.'  He  had  a  fine  team,  and  a  nice- 
looking  lot  of  fellows  with  him ;  so  I 
plucked  up  courage  to  ask  if  I  couldn't  go 
along  and  paint  his  advertisements  for 
him," 

Riley  smiled  with  retrospective  amuse- 
ment, "I  rode  out  of  town  behind  those 
horses  without  saying  good-by  to  any  one. 
And  though  my  patron  wasn't  a  diploma'd 
doctor,  as  I  found  out,  he  was  a  mighty 
fine  man,  and  kind  to  his  horses,  which 
was  a  recommendation.  He  was  a  man  of 
good  habits,  and  the  whole  company  was 
made  up  of  good  straight  boys." 

"  How  long  were  you  with  them  ?" 

"About  a  year.  Went  home  with  him, 
and  was  made  same  as  one  of  his  own 
lovely  family.  He  lived  at  Lima,  Ohio. 
My  experience  with  him  put  an  idea  in  my 
head— a  business  idea,  for  a  wonder — and 
the  next  year  I  went  down  to  Anderson 
and  went  into  partnership  with  a  young 
fellow  to  travel,  organizing  a  scheme  of 
advertising  with  paint,  which  we  called 
'The  tlraphic  Company,'  We  had  five  or 
six  young  fellows,  all  musicians  as  well  as 
handy  jiainters,  and  we  used  to  capture 
the  towns  with  our  music.  One  fellow 
could  whistle  tike  a  nightingale,  another 
sang  like  an  angel,  and  another  played  the 
banjo,  I  scufRed  with  the  violin  and  gui- 
tar." 

"  I  thought  so,  from  that  poein  oti  '  The 
Fiddle'  in  'The  Old  Swinimin"  Hole.'" 

"Our  only  dissipation  was  clothes.  Wc 
dressed  loud.  You  could  hear  oitr  clothes 
an  incalculable  distance.  We  had  an  idea 
it  helped  business.  Our  plan  was  to  take 
one  firm  of  each  business  in  a  town,  t 
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■'  Childish  voices,  (arfher  on. 
Where  the  Iruanl  slresm  has  gone. 
Vex  the  eclioes  of  tht  wood 
Till  no  word  is  underslood — 
Save  Ihal  we  are  well  aware 
Happiness  is  hiding  there  : — 
There,  in  leafy  coverlB,  nude 
Little  bodies  poise  and  leap, 
Spattering  the  solitude 

"  And  the  silence  everywhere — 
Mimic  monsters  of  the  deep  ! — 
Wallowing  in  sandy  shoals— 
Plunging  headlong  out  of  sight. 
And,  with  spurtings  of  delight. 
Clutching  hands  and  slippery  soles. 
Climbing  up  Che  treacherous  sleep 
Over  which  the  spring-board  spurns 
liach  again  as  he  returns." 

— In  Swimmin 
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ing  its  advertisements  on  every  road  lead-  read  just  as  if  it  were  being  spoken  for  the 

ing  into  the  town  :  *  Go  to  Mooney's,*  and  first  time." 

things    like  that,   you    understand.      We  "I  saw  in  a  newspaper  the  other  day 

made  a  good  thing  at  it."  that  you  began  your  journalistic  work  in 

"  How  long  did  you  do  business  ?"  Anderson." 

"  Three  or  four  years,  and  we  had  more  "  That's  right.     When  I  got  back  from 

fun  than  anybody."     He  turned  another  my  last  trip  with  *The  Graphic  Company/ 

comical  look  on  me  over  his  pinch-nose  young  Will  M.  Croan  offered  me  a  place 

eyeglasses.      "You've    heard    this    story  on  a  paper  he  was  just  connecting  himself 

about  my  travelling  all  over  the  State  as  a  with.     He  had  heard  that  1  could  write, 

blind  sign-painter  ?    Well,  that  started  this  and   took   it   for  granted   I  >  would   be  a 

way.     One  day  we  were  in  a  small  town  valuable  man  in  the  local  and  advertising 

somewhere,  and  a  great   crowd  watching  departments.     I   was.     I   inaugurated   at 

us  in  breathless  wonder  and  curiosity ;  and  once  a  feature  of  free  doggerel  advertis- 

one  of  our  party  said  :  *  Riley,  let  me  in-  ing,  for  our  regular  advertisers.     I  wrote 

troduce  you  as  a  blind  sign-painter.'     So  reams  and  miles  of  stuff  like  this  : 
just  for  mischief  I  put  on  a  crazy  look  in 

the  eyes  and  pretended  to  be  blind.    They  "  '  ?,  Yawcob  Stein, 

led  me  carefully  to  the  ladder,  and  handed  He^^l  dTcS  down  so  fine 

me  my  brush  and  paints.    It  was  great  fun.  Dot'effer'body  bin  a-buyin* 

I'd  hear  them  saying  as  I  worked,  *  That  Fongoot  old  Yawcob  Stein.*" 
feller  ain't  blind.'   *  Yes,  he  is;  see  his  eyes.' 

*No,  he  ain't,  I  fell  you;  he's  playin*  off.'  " I'd  like  to  see  some  of  those  old  papers. 

*I  tell  you  he  is  blind.     Didn't  you  see  I  suppose  they're  all  down  there  on  file." 

him  fall  over  a  box  there  and  spill  all  his  "  I'm   afraid   they   are.     It's  all   there, 

paints?'"  Whole  hemorrhages  of  it." 

Riley  rose  here  and  laughingly  reenacted  "Did  you  go  from  there  to  Indianapo- 

the  scene,  and  I  don't  wonder  that  the  vil-  Us  ? " 

lagers  were  deceived,  so   perfect  was  his  He  nodded. 

assumption  of  the  patient,  weary  look  of  a  "  How  did  you  come  to  go  ?    Did  you 

blind  person.  go  on  the  venture  ?  " 

I  laughed  at  the  joke.     It  was  like  the  "  No,  it  came  about  in  this  way.     I  had 

tricks  boys  play  at  college.  a  lot  of  real  stuff,  as  I  fancied,  quite  dif- 

Riley  went  on.     **  Now,  that's  all  there  ferent  from  the  doggerel  I've  just  quoted; 

was  to  it.     I  was  a  blind  sign-painter  one  and  when  I  found  something  pleased  the 

day,  and  forgot  it  the  next.     We  were  all  people,   as  I'd   hold    'em   up  and  read  it 

boys,  and  jokers,  naturally   enough,  but  to  'em,  I'd  send  it  off  to  a  magazine,  ^nd 

not  lawless.     All  were  good  fellows.     All  it   would   come   back  quite   promptly  by 

had  nice  homes  and  good  people."  return  mail.     Still  I  believed  in  it.     I  had 

"Were  you  writing  any  at  this  time?"  a  friend  on  the  opposition  paper  who  was 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  was  always  writing  for  pur-  always   laughing  at    my  pretensions  as  a 

poses  of  recitation.    I  couldn't  find  printed  poet,  and  I  was  anxious  to  show  him   I 

poetry  that  was  natural  enough  to  speak,  could  write  poetry  just  as  good   as  that 

From  a  child  I  had  always  flinched  at  false  which    he   praised  of   other  writers;   and 

rhymes  and  inversions.     I  liked  John  G.  it    was  for  his  benefit    I    concocted   that 

Saxe   because  he  had  a   jaunty  trick    of  scheme  of  imitating  Poe.     You've  heard  of 

rhyming  artlessly  ;  made  i\\t  sense  dtmdiwd  that?" 

the  rhyme— like  "  Not  from  any  reliable  source." 

"Well,  it  was   just    this  way.     I  deter- 

**  Young  Peter  Pyramus— I  call  him  l*eter,  mined  to  write  a  poem  in  imitation  of  some 

Not  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme  or  the  metre,  well-known    poet,  to  see  if   I    couldn't  trap 

But  merely  to  make  the  name  completer.'  ^^.  hypercritical  friend.      I    had  nO  idea  of 

doing   anything   more    than    that.      So   I 

*'  I  liked  those  classic  travesties,  too — he  coined  and  wrote  and  sent  *  Leonainie  *  to 

poked  fun  at  the  tedious  old  themes,  and  a  paper  in  a  neighboring  county,  in  order 

that  always   pleased   me."     Riley's  voice  that   I   might  attack  it  myself  in  my  own 

grew  stern,  as  he  said  :  *' I'm  against  thefel-  paper  and  so  throw  my  friend  completely 

lows  who  celebrate  the  old  to  the  neglect  of  off   the    track.     The   whole   thing   was  a 

our  own  kith  and  kin.    So  I  was  always  try-  boy's  fool  trick.    I  didn't  suppose  it  would 

ing  to  write  of  the  kind  of  people  I  knew,  go  out  of  the  State  exchanges.     I  was  ap- 

and  especially  to  write  verse  that  I  could  palled  at  the  result.     The  whole  counttj 
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"  Through  the  viny,  shady-shiny 
Inlerspaces,  shot  wilh  tiny 
Flying  moles  that  flecit  (he  winy 
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took  it  up,  and  pitched  into  me  unjusti-  time  I   began  a  series  of  *  Benjamin   F. 

fiably."  Johnson '  poems.     They  all  appeared  with 

"Couldn't  you  explain  ?"  editorial  comment,  as  if  they  came  from 

"They  wouldn't  let  me  explain.  I  lost  an  old  Hoosier  farmer  of  Boone  County, 
my  position  on  the  paper,  because  I  had  They  were  so  well  received  that  I  gath- 
let  a  rival  paper  have  *the  discovery'!  ered  them  together  in  a  little  parchment 
Everybody  insisted  I  was  trying  to  attract  volume,  which  I  called  *The  Old  Swim- 
attention,  but  that  wasn't  true.  I  simply  mjn'  Hole  and  'Leven  More  Poems,*  my 
wanted  to  make  my  critic  acknowledge,  first  book." 

by  the  ruse,  that  I  could ^Nx'xit perfect  wtv^ty  "I  suppose  you  put  forth  that  volume 

so  far  as  his  critical  (?)  judgment  compre-  with  great  timidity  ?" 

hended.     The  whole   matter   began  as   a  "  Well,  I  argued  it  couldn't  break   me, 

thoughtless  joke,  and  ended  in  being  one  of  so  I  printed  a  thousand  copies— hired  *em 

the  most  unpleasant  experiencesof  my  life."  done,  of  <:ourse,  at  my  own  expense." 

"Well,  you  carried  your  point,  anyway.  "Did  you  sell  'em  ?" 
There's  a  melancholy  sort  of  pleasure  in  "  They  sold  themselves.     I  had  the  ten- 
doing  that."  bushel  box  of  'em  down  in  the  *  Journal ' 

Riley   didn't   seem   to   take    even   that  office,  and  it  bothered  me  nearly  to  death 

pleasure  in  it.  to  attend   to  the   mailing  of  them.      So 

"In  this  dark  time,  just  when  I  didn't  when  Bowen  &  Merrill  agreed  to  take  the 

know  which  way  to  turn — friends  all  drop-  book   off  my  hands,  I  gladly  consented, 

ping  away — I   got   a   letter   from    Judge  and  that's  the  way  I  began  with  them." 

Martindale  of  the  *  Indianapolis  Journal,'  "  It  was  that  little  book   that  first  made 

saying,  *Come   over   and  take  a  regular  me  acquainted  with  your  name,"  I   said, 

place  on  the  "  Journal,"  and  get  pay  for  "  My  friend  and  your  friend,  Charles  E. 

your  work.'"  Hurd,  of  the  *  Boston  Transcript,'  one  day 

"That  was  a  timely  piece  of  kindness  read  me  the   poem  *  William   Leachman,' 

on  his  part."  which  he  liked  exceedingly,  and  ended  by 

"It  put  me  really  on  my  feet.     And  just  giving  me  a  copy  of  the  book.     I  saw  at 

about  this  time,  too,  I  got  a  letter  from  once  you  had  taken  up  the  rural  life,  and 

Longfellow,  concerning  some  verses  that  I  carried  it  beyond  Whittier  and  Lowell  in 

had  the  *  nerve '  to  ask  him  to  examine,  in  respect  of  making  it  dramatic.     You  gave 

which  he  said  the  verses  showed  *  the  true  the  farmer's  point  of  view." 

poetic  faculty  and  insight.'    This  was  high  "  I've  tried  to.     But  people  oughtn't  to 

praise  to  me  then,  and  I  went  on  writing  get  twisted  up  on  my  things  the  way  they 

with  more  confidence  and  ambition  ever  do.     I've   written   dialect    in    two   ways, 

after."  One,  as  the  modern  man,  bringing  all  the 

"  What  did  you  send  to  him  ?"  art  he  can  to  represent  the  way  some  other 

"I  don't    remember   exactly — some   of  fellow  thinks  and  speaks;  but  the  *John- 

my  serious  work.     Yes,  one  of  the  things  son '  poems  are  intended  to  be  like  the  old 

was  *  The  Iron  Horse.' "     He  quoted  this  :  man's  written  poems,  because   he   is  sup- 
posed to  have  sent  them  in  to  the  paper 

**  No  song  is  mine  of  Arab  steed—  himself.      They    are    representations    of 

My  courser  is  of  nobler  blood  ^^^^^       ^|    1      ^       j^jl      j      ^^ 

And  cleaner  limb  and  fleeter  speed  ^^.              /•,•!                            .1         ^    t 

And  greater  strength  and  hardihood  sentations  of   dialect  as   manipulated   by 

Than  ever  cantered  wild  and  free  the    artist.      But,    in    either    case,    it's    the 

Across  the  plains  of  Araby."  Other  fellow  doin*  it.     I  don't  try  to  treat 

of  people  as  they  ought  to  think  and  speak, 

"  How  did  Judge  Martindale   come   to  but  as  they  do  think  and  speak.     In  other 

make  that  generous  offer?     Had  you  been  words,  I  do  not  undertake  to  edit  nature, 

contributing  to  the  *  Journal  '  ?"  either  physical  or  human." 

"Oh,  yes,  for  quite  a  while.     One  of  the  "  I  see  your  point,  but  I  don't  know  that 

things  I  had  just  sent  him  was  the  Christ-  I  would  have  done  so  without  having  read 

mas  story,  *  The  Boss  (iirl,*  a  newsboy's  *  The  Old  Swimmin'  Hole,'  and  the  *Tale 

story.     He  didn't  know,  of  course,  that  I  of  the  Airly  Days.'  " 

was  in  trouble  when  he  made  the  offer,  but  I  quoted  here  those  lines  I  always  found 

he  stood  by  me  afterwards,  and  all  came  so  meaningful  : 
right " 

"  What  did  you  do  on  the  *  Journal '  ?  "  '*  ^ell  of  the  things  just  like  they  was. 

,,  -                    ^  ^      t    r        ,         •'             uj  They  don  t  need  no  excuse. 

I  was   a  sort   o    free-lance—could    do  jL)on't  tech  'em  up  as  the  poets  does, 

anything   I    wanted  to.     Just    about    this  Tin  they're  all  too  fine  for  use  !  " 


,  -^>,: 
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FACSIMILE    t)K   AN    AUTOGRAPH    POEM    BY    MR.    RILRY. 


Riley  rose  to  his  feet,  and  walked  about  **  Now,  old   Benjamin   looks  queer,  I'll 

the  room.     "  I  don't  believe  in  dressing  up  admit.     His  clothes  don't  fit  him.     He's 

nature.     Nature  is  good  enough  for  God,  bent  and  awkward.     But  that  don't  pre- 

it's  good  enough  for  me.     I  see  Old  Man  vent   him   from   having   a   fine   head  and 

Johnson,  a  living  figure.     I  know  what  the  deep  and  tender  eyes,  and  a  soul  in  him 

old  feller  has  read.     I'd  like  to  have  his  you  can  recommend." 

picture  drawn,  because  I  love  the  old  cod-  Riley  paused,  and   looked   down  at  me 

ger,  but  I  can't  get  artists  to  see  that  I'm  with   a  strange   smile,     "  I   tell    you,   the 

not  making  fun   of    him.     They  seem   to  crude  man  is  generally  moral,  for  Nature 

think  that  if  a  man  is  out  o'  plumb  in  his  has  just  let  go  his  hand.     She's  just  been 

language  he  must  be  likewise  in  his  morals."  leading  him  through  the  dead  leaves  and 

I    flung   my    hand-grenade :   "  That's   a  the    daisies.     When    I    deal    with    such    a 

relic  of  the  old  school,  the  school  of  cari-  man  I  give   him   credit  for  every  virtue  ; 

cature — a  school  that   assumes    that  if   a  but  what  he  does,  and  the  way  he  does  it, 

man  has  a  bulbous  nose  he  necessarily  has  is  his  action  and  not  mine." 

a  bulbous  intellect  ;  which  doesn't  follow.  He  read  at  this  point,  with  that  quaint 

I've  known  men  with  bulbous  noses  who  arching   of   one    eyebrow,    and   the    twist 

were  neither  hard    drinkers  nor  queer  in  at  the  side  of  the  mouth  with  which  he 

any  other  particular,  having  a  fine,  digni-  always   represents    "Benjamin    F.    John- 

fied  speech  and  clear,  candid  eyes."  son  "  : 
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" '  My  Religfen  is  to  jest  letters  to  each  Other,  and  joke  and  jim- 

Do  by  all  my  level  best,  crow  with  the  Muses." 

Facut^uVt^/cante:"""  .    "  RUey,  I  want  to  ask  you.     Your  father 

The  good  Bein',  makin'  me,  IS  Irish,  IS  he  not  ? 

'LI  make  me  what  I  (7r/ to  be.'—  "  Both  yes  and  no.     .^w  characteristics 

are  strongly  Irish,  but  he  was  born  a  Penn- 

And    that's   the    lovely    Old    Man   John-  sylvania    Dutchman,  and  spoke  the  Ger- 

son  talkin',  and  not  me — but  I'm  listenin'  man  dialect  before  he  spoke  English.     It 

to    him,     understand,    yes,    and     keepin'  has  been  held  that  the  name  Riley  proba- 

still  ! "  bly  comes  from  *Ryland,'  but  there's  an 

The  tender  side  of  the  poet  came  out  *  O'Reilly  *  theory  I  muse  over  very  pleas- 

here,  and  I  said  :  "  I  had  a  talk  with  your  antly." 

father  yesterday,  and  I  find  that  we're  in  I  saw  he  was  getting  tired  of  indoors, 

harmony  on  a  good  many  reform  topics,  so  I  rose.     "Well,  now,  where's   the  old 

He's  a  Populist  and  a  Greenbacker.     Do  swimmin'  hole  ?  " 

you  have  any  reform  leanings  ? "  His   face  lighted  up  with  a  charming, 

"  Father  is  a  thinker,  and   ain't  afraid  almost    boyish,    smile.     "  The   old    swim- 

of  his  thinkin'  machine.     I'm  turned  away  min*  hole  is  right  down  here  on  Brandy- 

from  reform  because  it's  no  use.     We've  wine — the  old  *  crick,' just  at  the  edge  of 

got  to  conioxvci^  not  r<fform,  in  our  attitude  town." 

with  the  world  and  man.     Try  reformin',  "  Put  on  your  hat,  and  let's  go  down  and 

and  sooner  or   later  you've   got   to  quit,  find  it." 

because  it's  always  a  question  of  politics.  We  took  our  way  down  the  main  street 

You  start  off  with  a  reform  idea,  that  is,  a  and  the  immensely  dusty  road  towards  the 

moral  proposition.     You  end  up  by  doing  east.     The  locusts  quavered  in  duo  and 

something  politic.     It's  in  the  nature  of  trio  in  the  iron  weeds,  and  were  answered 

things.     You    can,    possibly,    reform   just  by  others  in  the  high  sycamores.     Large 

one  individual,  but  you  can't  reform  the  yellow  and  black  butterflies  flapped  about 

world  at  large.    .It  won't  work."  from    weed    to    weed.     The   gentle   wind 

"  All  reforms,  in  your  mind,  are  appar-  came  over  the  orchards  and  cornfields, 
ently  hopeless,  and  yet,  as  a  matter  of  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  gardens  and 
fact,  the  great  aggregate  conforms  to  a  groves.  The  road  took  a  little  dip  to- 
few  men  every  quarter  of  a  century."  wards  the  creek,  which  was  low,  and  almost 

This  staggered  Riley,  and  he  looked  at  hidden  among  the  weeds, 
me  rather  helplessly.  "Well,  it's  an  un-  Riley  paused.  "I  haven't  been  to  the 
pleasant  thing,  anyhow,  and  I  keep  away  old  swimmin'  hole  for  sixteen  years.  We 
from  it.  I'm  no  fighter.  In  my  own  kind  used  to  go  across  there  through  the  grass, 
of  work  I  can  do  good,  and  make  life  all  except  the  feller  with  the  busted  toe- 
pleasant."  nail.     He  had  to  go  round."     He  pointed 

He   was   speaking   from   the   heart.     I  at  the  print  of  bare,  graceful  feet  in  the 

changed  the  subject  by  looking  about  the  dust,  and  said  : 

room.     "  You    don't    read     much,    I    im- 

ac^ine  ?  "  *  ^^  could  tell,  by  the  dent  of  the  heel  and  the  sole, 

^TT_  '  . J    «.,^4.u^.-    ^.,:„„:^ 1     T^^i  There  was  lots  of  fun  on  hand  at  the  old  swimmin' 

•He   turned   another   quizzical    look    on  j^^j^ » 
me.     "  I'm  afraid  to   read    much,   I'm   so 

blamed    imitative.     But    I     read    a    good  As  we  looked  out  on  the   hot  midsum- 

deal  of  chop-feed  fiction,  and  browse  with  mer  landscape,  Riley  quoted  again,  from 

relish  through  the  short  stories  and  poems  a  poem  in  his  then  forthcoming  book — a 

of  to-day.     But   I   have  no   place  to  put  poem  which  he  regards  as  one  of  his  best  : 
books.     Have  to  do  my  own  things  where 

I  catch  time  and  opportunitv."  "  '^^t^''''''"'^^!l'l^"V'^i^^  shadows 

n  x\7   \\      'c             »j     u    J        '    lu  >\ ere  wedded  and  made  as  one, 

"Well,    if     youd     had     a     library,    you  And  the  winds  ran  o'er  the  meadows- 

wouldn't    have    got    so    many  people   into  As  little  children  run  : 

your  poems.      You   remind   me  of   Whit-  ..  .    ,  ,       .    ,  « 

•v,«.,»„V.««4.    ,,^.,  4..-o^«  ^  .^^^.^^f.,«i  :^.,...^.„  And  the  wind  flowed  over  the  meadows, 

nian  s  poet,  you  tramp  a  perpetual  journey.  ^^^  ^1       ^^^  ^,i„ 

Where  do  you  think  you   get   your  verse-  The  river  ran,  with  its  ripples  shod 

writing  from  ?  "  With  the  sunshine  of  the  day  : 

"  Mainly  from  my  mother's  family,  the 

Marines.     A   characteristic  of  the    whole  -  O,  the  winds  poured  over  the  meadows 

-       •!     •     ^1     •       i-'T^      ^          -^1-               1     ^  In  a  tide  of  eddies  and  calms, 

family  is  their  ability  to  write  rhymes,  but  ^nd  the  bared  brow  felt  the  touch  of  it 

all    unambitiously.     They    write    rhymed  As  a  sweetheart's  tender  pakns. 
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"  And  up  through  the  rifted  tree-tops 
That  signalled  the  tt-ayward  breeie 
I  saw  the  hulk  of  Ihe  hawk  becalmed 


Riley  recited  this  with  great  beauty  of 
tone  and  rhj-thm — such  as  audiences  never 
hear  from  him,  hearing  only  his  dialect. 

As  we  walked  on  we  heard  shouts,  and 
I  plucked  Riley's  sleeve  :  "  Hear  that  ?  If 
that  isn't  the  cry  of  a  swimming  boy,  then 
my  experiences  are  of  no  value.  A  boy 
has  a  shout  which  he  uses  only  when  splash- 
ing about  in  a  pond." 

Riley's  face  glowed.  "That's  right, 
they're  there — just  as  we  used  to  be." 

After  climbing  innumerable  fences,  we 
came  upon  the  boys  under  the  shade  of  the 
giant  sycamore  and  green  thorn-trees. 
The  boys  jiggled  themselves  into  their 
clothes,  and  ran  off  in  alarm  at  the  two 
staid  and  dignified  men,  who  none  the  less 
had  for  them  a  tender  and  reminiscent 
sympathy. 

All  about  splendid  elm-trees  stood,  and 
stately  green  thorn-trees  flung  their  deli- 
cate, fern-like  foliage  athwart  the  gray 
and  white  spotted  boles  of  tall,  leaning 
sycamores.  But  the  creek  was  very  low, 
by  reason  of  the  dry  weather. 

We  threaded  our  way  about,  seeking  out 
old    paths    and    stumps  and  tree   trunks, 


which  sixteen  years  of  absence  had  not 
entirely  swept  from  the  poet's  mind.  Then, 
at  last,  we  turned  homeward  over  the  rail- 
road track,  through  the  dusty  little  town. 
People  were  seated  in  their  little  back- 
j'ards  here  and  there  eating  watermelon, 
and  Neighbor  Johnson's  poem  on  the 
"  Wortermelon  "  came  up  : 

"  Oh,  wortermelon  lime  is  a-comin"  'round  agin. 
.■\nd  ihey  ain't  no  feller  livin'  any  tickleder'n  me." 

We  passed  by  the  old  conrt-house,  where 
Captain  Riley,  the  poet's  father,  has  prac- 
tised law  for  fifty  years.  The  captain  lives 
near,  in  an  odd-looking  house  of  brick,  its 
turret  showing  above  the  trees.  On  the 
main  street  groups  of  men  of  all  ranks  and 
stations  were  sitting  or  standing,  and  they 
all  greeted  the  poet  as  he  passed  by  with 
an  off-hand  :  "How  are  ye,  Jim?"  to  which 
the  poet  replied  :  "  How  are  you,  Tom  ? " 
or  "  How  are  you,  Jack  ?  How's  the 
folks  ? "  Personally,  his  townsmen  like 
him.  They  begin  to  respect  him  also  in 
another  way,  so  successful  has  he  become 
in  a  way  measurable  to  them  all. 

Back  at  the  house,  we  sat  at  lunch  of 
cake  and  watermelon,  the  sisters,  Mrs, 
Payne  and  Mrs.  Ettels,  serving  as  host- 
esses  most    delightfully.     They    had    left 
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their  own  homes  in  Indianapolis  for  the 
summer,  to  g;ive  this  added  pleasure  to 
their  poet  brother.  They  both  have  much 
of  his  felicity  of  phrase,  and  much  the 
same  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  bearing. 
The  hour  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  brought 
out  the  simple,  domestic  side  of  the  man's 
nature.  The  sisters,  while  they  showed 
their  admiration  and  love  for  him,  ad- 
dressed him  without  a  particle  of  affecta- 
tion. 

There  is  no  mysterious  abyss  between 
Mr.  Riley  and  his  family.  They  are  well- 
to-do,  middle-conditioned  Americans,  with 
unusual  intellectual  power  and  marked 
poetic  sensibility.  Mr.  Riley  is  a  logical 
result  of  a  union  of  two  gifted  families,  a 
product  of  hereditary  power,  coSperating 
with  the  power  of  an  ordinary  Western 
town.  Born  of  a  gentle  and  naturally 
poetic  mother,  and  a  fearless,  uncon- 
ventional father  (lawyer  and  orator),  he 
has  lived  the  life  common  to  boys  of  vil- 
lages from  Pennsylvania  to  Dakota,  and 
upon  this  were  added  the  experiences  he 
has  herein  related. 

It  is  impossible  to  represent  his  talk  that 
night.  For  two  hours  he  ran  on — he  the 
talker,  the  rest  of  us  the  irritating  cause. 


The  most  quaintly  wise  sentences  fell  from 
his  lips  in  words  no  other  could  have  used  ; 
scraps  of  verse,  poetic  images,  humorous 
assumptions  of  character,  daring  figures  of 
speech — I  gave  up  in  despair  of  ever  get- 
ting him  down  on  paper.  He  read,  at  my 
request,  some  of  his  most  beautiful  things. 
He  talked  on  religion,  and  his  voice  grew 
deep  and  earnest. 

"I  believe  a  man  prays  when  he  does 
well,"  he  said.  "I  believe  he  worships 
God  when  his  work  is  on  a  high  plane  ; 
when  his  attitude  towards  his  fellow-men 
is  right,  I  guess  God  is  pleased  with 
him." 

I  said  good-night,  and  went  off  down  the 
street,  musing  upon  the  man  and  his  work. 
Genius,  as  we  cali  it,  defies  conditions.  It 
knows  no  barriers.  It  finds  in  things  close 
at  hand  the  most  inexhaustible  storehouse. 
All  depends  upon  the  poet,  not  upon  ma- 
terials. It  is  his  love  for  the  thing,  his 
interest  in  the  fact,  his  distribution  of 
values,  his  selection  of  details,  which  makes 
his  work  irresistibly  comic  or  tender  or^ 
pathetic. 

No  poet  in  the  United  States  has  the 
same  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
as    Riley.     He    is    the   poet    of    the  plain 


'■  Whilse  the  o  d   o»n   fu   a     y 

'Crosc  the  ha  y  pas  u     and 

E>oiicd-like   n   he  h  a  o   day 
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American.  They  bought  thirty  thousand  fruit-trees,  the  young  people  sauntering  in 
dollars'  worth  of  his  verse  last  year  ;  and  couples  up  and  down  the  sidewalk,  the 
he  is  also  one  of  the  most  successful  lee-  snapping  of  jack-knives,  and  the  low  hum 
turers  on  the  platform.  He  gives  the  lie  of  talk  from  scattered  groups.  This  was 
to  the  old  saying,  for  he  is  a  prophet  in  Riley's  school.  This  was  his  material, 
his  own  country.  The  people  of  Indiana  apparently  barren,  dry,  utterly  hopeless  in 
are  justly  proud  of  him,  for  he  has  written  the  eyes  of  the  romantic  writers  of  the 
"  Poems  Here  at  Home."  He  is  read  by  East,  and  yet  capable  of  becoming  world- 
people  who  never  before  read  poetry  in  famous  when  dominated  and  mastered  and 
their  lives,  and  he  appeals  equally  well  to  transformed  as  it  has  been  mastered  and 
the  man  who  is  heart-sick  of  the  hollow  transformed  by  this  poet  of  the  people, 
conventional  verse  in  imitation  of  some  In  my  estimation,  this  man  is  the  most 
classic.  remarkable  exemplification  of  the  power 

He  is  absolutely  American  in  every  line  of   genius  to    transmute  plain    clods  into 

he  writes.     His  schooling  has  been  in  the  gold  that  we  have  seen  since  the  time  of 

school  of    realities.     He   takes  things  at  Burns.     He  has  dominated  stern  and  un- 

first-hand.     He  considers  his  success  to  be  yielding  conditions  with  equal  success,  and 

due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  peo-  reflected  the  life  of  his  kind  with  greater 

pie,  and  has  written  of  the  things  he  liked  fidelity  than  Burns. 

and  they  liked.     The  time  will  come  when  This   material,  so  apparently  grim  and 

his  work  will  be  seen  to  be  something  more  barren  of  light  and  shade,  waited  only  for 

than  the  fancies  of  a  humorist.  a  creative  mind  and  a  sympathetic  intelli- 

As  I  walked  on  down  the  street,    it   all  gence  ;  then  it  grew  beautiful  and  musi- 

came  upon  me  with  great  power — this  pro-  cal,  and  radiant  with  color  and  light  and 

duction  of  an  American  poet.     Everything  life.                   ^ 

was  familiar   to    me.      All    this    life,    the  Therein    is    the    magnificent  lesson   to 

broad  streets  laid  off  in  squares,  the  little  be  drawn   from   the  life  and  work  of  the 

cottages,   the   weedy   gardens,   the  dusty  "  Hoosier  poet." 
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By   Henry  J.    \V.   Dam. 

**  T F  I  had  been  an  artist   I   should  have  ness  and   warmth.     The   heaped-up  coals 

-I-   painted   them/*  he  says,  referring  to  make  flickering  traceries  of  shadow  over 

John  Oakhurst  and  M'liss  and  Tennessee's  walls  covered  with  the  originals  of  pict- 

Partner  and  all  the  other  denizens  of  that  ures  and  engravings  which  all  the  world 

strange  literary  land  which  he  was  the  first  has  seen  in  certain  famous  books.     Some 

to  discover  and  describe  to  all  the  world,  of    these  originals  will    be    found  among 

**  If  I  had  been  an   artist  *'  is   his   phrase,  the   illustrations  of   this    article,    and   are 

and  it  sounds  strange    from  his  lips,    for  interesting   exhibitions  of    the  manner  in 

a   more   artistic    personality,   in    thought,  which  the  English  imagination  endeavors 

speech,  sympathies,  and  methods,  was  never  to  conceive  the  unfamiliar  California  types, 

numbered  among  the  creators  of  character  The   sides   of  the  room   are  given    up   to 

or  the  observers  of  nature  than  that  of  the  high  book-shelves.     Bric-a-brac  meets  the 

historian  of  the  Golden  Age  of  California,  eye  in  all  directions,  the  mantel  being  cov- 

Mr.  Bret  Harte.  ered  with  pretty  souvenirs  of  continental 

It  is  one  of   those  winter  mornings  in  watering-places,  those  guide-posts  on  the 

London  when  upon  parks  and   lawns  and  highway   of  memory   by  which   charming 

all   the   architectural    distances    the   cold  acquaintances   are    recalled    and   favorite 

gray  mist  lies   heavily.     The  sun,  a  pre-  spots  revisited, 
posterous  ruby  set  in  fog,  looms  red  and 

high.     Through  the  study  window  its  radi-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ,^,  person. 
ance  comes balefully,  as  if  fleemgthe  dreari- 
ness of  streets  that  stretch  silent  and  de-  At  the  desk,  surrounded  by  an  incalcu- 
serted    under    London's    Sabbath    spell,  lable  visitation   of  Christmas  cards,    sits 
Within  the  room,  however,  all  is  cheerful-  Bret  Harte,  the  Bret  Harte  of  actuality,  a 
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gentleman  as  far  remi 
Harte  c.f  popular  fauc) 
Club  from  Mnum  Slui; 


eil  from  the  Bret 
as  is  tlie  St.  James 
i,oraSav.iy  Hotel 
supper  fniiii  the  cinder  cuisine  of  a  miiiinii 
camp  ill  the  };lorioiis  days  of  '49.  Instead 
of  being,  as  the  reader  usually  conceives, 
one  of  the  long-beurdccl,  loose-jointed 
heroes  of  his  Western  Walhalla,  he  is  a 
polished  gentleman  of  medium  height,  with 
a  curling  gray  mustache.  In  lieu  of  the 
recklessness  of  Western  methods  in  dress, 
his  attire  exhibits  a  nicety  of  detail  which, 
in  a  man  whose  dignity  and  sincerity  were 


lessimpressiv 


.uld 


This 


like    his    handw 


fop  pi 
ing    i 
perceptibly    assist! 


her 


characteristic 

one  in  grasping  the  main  elements  of  ; 
personality  which  is  as  harmonious  as  it 
is  peculiar,  and  as  unconventional  as  it  is 
sensitive  to  fine  shades,  of  whatever  kind 
they  be.  Over  his  cigar,  with  a  gentle 
play  of  humor  and  a  variety  of  unconscious 
gestures  which  are  always  graceful  and 
never  twice  the  same,  he  touches  upon  this 
very  subject — the  impressions  made  upon 
him  by  his  first  sight  of  gold-hunting  in 
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ters  and  wild-wood  freedom,  an  army  of 
strong  men  in  red  shirts  and  top  boots 
were  feverisiily  in  search  of  the  buried  gold 
of  earth.  Nobody  shaved,  and  hair,  mus- 
taches, and  beards  were  untouched  by 
shears  or  razor.  Weaklings  and  old  men 
were  unknown.  It  took  a  stout  heart  and 
a  strong  frame  to  dare  the  venture,  to 
brave  the  journey  of  three  thousand  miles, 
and  battle  for  life  in  the  wilds.  It  was  a 
civilization  composed  entirely  of  young 
men,  for  on  one  occasion,  I  remember,  an 
elderly  man — he  was  fifty,  perhaps,  but  he 
had  a  gray  beard — was  pointed  out  as  a 
curiosity  in  the  city,  and  men  turned  in 
the  street  to  look  at  him  as  they  would 
have  looked  at  any  other  unfamiliar  ob- 
ject. 

"  These  men,   generally  speaking,  were 
highly  civilized,  many  of  them  being  cul- 
tured   and    professionally  trained.      They 
were  in  strange  and  strong  contrast  with 
their  surroundings,  for  all    the    trammels 
and  conventionalities  of  settled  civilization 
had    been  left  thousands  of  miles  behind. 
It  was  a  land  of  perfect   freedom,  limited 
BKST  iiAKTB  IN  1869.  wHiLH  EuiTUH  Of  THK  "uvEn.A.^n      ortly  by  the  iustlnct  End  the  habit  of  law 
M.iKTHLv,      YHOM  A  pHoTrjMAPH  LUANKD  BY  TiiK      which    prevailed    lu    the    mass.      Al!     its 
fi^j^^  were  original,  rude,  and  picturesque. 
,    ,.,       .  ,    ,  ,.,,.,.       Woman  was  almost  unknown,  and  enjoyed 

Cahfornia,  and  the  eye  and  mind  which  he    (^e  high  estimation  of  a  rarity.    The  chiv- 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  novel  scene. 

BRET    HARTE'S   STORV    OF    HIS    LIFE    IN 


"  I  left  New  York  for  Calif.irnia,''  says 
Mr.  Harte,  "  when  I  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  boy,  with  no  better  equipment,  I 
fear,  than  an  imagination  which  had  been 
expanded  by  reading  l-'roissarfs  '  (Chroni- 
cles of  the  Middle  Ages,'  '  Don  Quixote,' 
the  story  of  the  .\rgonauts,  and  other 
books  from  the  shelves  of  my  father,  who 
was  a  tutor  of  Greek,  I  went  by  way  of 
Panama,  and  was  at  work  for  a  few  months 
in  San  Francisco  in  the  spring  of  1853,  but 
f&lt  no  satisfaction  with  my  surroundings 
until  1  reached  the  gold  country,  my  par- 
ticular choice  being  Sonora,  in  Calaveras 
Couniy. 

"  Here  I  was  thrown  among  the  strangest 
social  conditions  that  the  latter-day  world 
has  perhaps  seen.  The  setting  was  itself 
heroic.  The  great  mountains  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  lifted  majestic  snow-capped  [>eaks 
against  a  sky  of  purest  blue.  Magnilicent 
pine  forests  of  trees  which  were  themselves 
enormous,  gave  to  the  landscape  a  sense  of 
largeness  and  greatness.  It  was  a  land 
of  rugged  caflons,  sharp  declivities,  and 
magnificent  distances.    Amid  rushing  wa- 
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airy  natural  to  manhood  invested  her  with 
ideal  value  when  respect  could  supplement 
it,  and  with  exceptional  value  even  when 
it  could  not.  Strong  passions  brought 
quick  climaxes,  all  the  better  and  worse 
forces  of  manhood  being  in  unbridled  play. 
To  me  it  was  like  a  strange,  ever-varying 
panorama,  so  novel  that  it  was  difficult  to 
grasp  comprehensively.  In  fact,  it  was  not 
till  years  afterwards  that  the  great  mass  of 
primary  impressions  on  my  mind  became 
sufficiently  clarified  for  literary  use. 

"The  changes  of  scene  were  constant 
and  unexpected.  Here  is  one  that  I  re- 
member very  well.  Clothing  was  hard  to 
get  in  the  early  days,  and  everything  that 
could  serve  was  made  use  of.  Our  valley, 
in  its  ordinary  aspect,  had  as  many  '  spring 
styles  for  gentle- 
men' 
men 
One 


.s  there  w 
be    ■- 


ng,  how- 
ever,  theold  order 
changed.  A  large 
consignment  of 
condemned  navy 
outfits,  purchased 
by  a  local  store- 
keeper, had  found 
readysale,  and  the 
result  was  that  the 
valley  was  filled 
with  men,  hard  at 
work    over 


Claims, 
dressed 


all 


duck  trousers, 
top     boots. 


On 


their  heads 
yellow  straw  hats, 
and  around  their 
shoulders  gaudy 
bandanna  hand- 
kerchiefs of  yel- 
low, blue,  red,  and 
green  patterns. 
Perspiration  was 
so  profuse  in  the 
hot  weather  that  a 
handkerchief  wa^^ 
as  necessary  to  a 
miner  asawhiskey 
flask  or  a  revol- 
ver. They  wore 
them  clung  loose- 
ly around  their 
necks  and  falling 
over  their  chests, 
like  the  collar  of 


some  extraordinary  order,  and  each  man 
as  he  worked  would  now  and  then  dab  his 
forehead  with  the  handkerchief  and  push 
it  a  little  farther  round.  The  white  clothes 
and  bright  handkerchiefs  against  the  wild 
background  made  a  very  novel  picture, 
and  I  said  something  to  this  effect  to  a 
miner  by  my  side.  He  took  a  look  down 
the  valley,  the  standpoint  being  one  that 
had  not  occurred  to  him,  and  said  :  '  It 
does  look  kinder  nice.  Didn't  know  we 
gave  ourselves  away  like  that,"  and  sham- 
bled down  the  trail  with  a  chuckle.  Every 
day  brought  new  scenes  and  new  experi- 
ences, though  I  did  not  commit  them  to 
paper  till  many  years  afterward." 


"  And  were  you 
taking  notes  for 
future  literary 
work  at   this   pe- 


"Not  at  all.  I 
had  not  the  least 
idea  at  this  time 
that  any  portion 
of  literary  fame 
awaited  me.  I 
lived  their  life,  un- 
thinking. I  took 
my  pick  and  shov- 
el,  and  asked 
where  I  might  dig. 
They  said  'Any- 
where,' and  it -was 
true  that  you 
could  get  'color,' 
that  is,  a  few 
grains  of  gold, 
from  any  of  the 
surface  earth  with 
which  you  chose 
to  fill  your  pan. 
In  an  ordinary 
day's  work  yoti 
got  enough  to  live 
it   was 


called. 


Iw 


'grub 
s  not 
a  success  as  a 
gold-digger,  and 
it  was  conceived 
that  I  would  an- 
swer for  a  Wells 
Fargo  messenger. 
A  Wells  Fargo 
messenger  was  a 
person     who     sat 
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beside  the  driver  on  the  box-seat  of  a 
stage-coach,  in  charge  of  the  letters  and 
*  treasure '  which  the  Wells  Fargo  Ex- 
press Company  took  from  a  mining  camp 
to  the  nearest  town  or  city.  Stage  rob- 
bers were  plentiful.  My  predecessor  in 
the  position  had  been  shot  through  the 
arm,  and  my  successor  was  killed.  I 
held  the  post  for  some  months,  and  then 
gave  it  up  to  becontie  the  schoolmaster 
near  Sonora — Sonora  having  by  immigra- 
tion attained  the  size  and  population  which 
called  for  a  school.  For  several  years  after 
this  I  wandered  about  California  from  city 
to  camp,  and  camp  to  city,  without  any 
special  purpose.  I  became  an  editor,  and 
learned  to  set  type,  the  ability  to  earn  my 
own  living  as  a  printer  being  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  me,  for,  strange  to  say, 
I  had  no  confidence,  until  long  after  that 
period,  in  literature  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood. I  have  never  in  my  life  had  an  arti- 
cle refused  publication,  and  yet  I  never  had 
any  of  that  confidence  which,  in  the  case 
of  many  others,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
impaired  by  repeated  refusals.  Nearly  all 
my  life  I  have  held  some  political  or  edi- 
torial post,  upon  which  I  relied  for  an 
income.  This  has,  no  doubt,  affected  my 
work,  since  it  gave  me  more  liberty  to  write 
as  pleased  myself,  instead  of  endeavoring 
to  write  for  a  purpose,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  somebody  else. 

"A  great  part  of  this  distrust  of  lit- 
erature as  a  profession  arose,  1  think," 
continues  Mr.  Harte,  and  he  smiles  at 
the  reminiscence,  "  from  my  first  literary 
effort.  It  was  a  poem  called  '  Autumn 
Musings.'  It  was  written  at  the  mature 
age  'of  eleven.  It  was  satirical  in  char- 
acter, and  cast  upon  the  fading  year  the 
cynical  light  of  my  repressed  dissatis- 
faction with  things  in  general.  I  ad- 
dressed the  envelope  to  the  New  York 
'  Sunday  Atlas,' at  that  time  a  journal 
of  some  literary  repute  in  New  York, 
where  I  was  then  living,  I  was  not 
quite  certain  how  the  family  would  re- 
gard this  venture  on  my  part,  and  I 
posted  the  missive  with  the  utmost 
secresy.  After  that  I  waited  for  over 
a  week  in  a  state  of  suspense  tliat  en- 
tirely absorbed  me.  Sunday  came,  and 
with  it  the  newspapers.  These  were 
displayed  on  a  stand  in  the  street  near 
our  house,  arid  held  in  their  places — 
I  shall  never  forget  them — with  stones. 
With  an  unnr'oved  face,  but  a  beating 
heart,  I  scanned  the  topmost  copy  of 
the  '  Atias.*  To  my  dying  day  I  shall 
remember  the  thrill  that  came  from  see- 


ing '  Autumn  Musings,'  a  poem,  on  the 
first  page.  I  don't  know  that  the  headline 
type  was  any  longer  thanusiial,  tfut  to  me 
it  was  colossal.  It  had  some'thing  of  the 
tremendousness  of  a  three-sheet  poster, 
1  bought  the  paper  and  took  it  home.  I 
exhibited  it  to  the  family  by  slow  and 
cautious  stages.  My  hopes  sank  lower 
and  lower.  At  last  I  realized  the  enormity 
of  my  offence.  The  lamentation  was  gen- 
eral. It  was  unanimously  conceded  that 
1  was  lost,  and  I  fully  believed  it.  My 
idea  of  a  poet — it  was  the  family's  idea 
also — was  the  Hogarthian  one,  born  of  a 
book  of  Hogarth's  drawings  belonging  to 
my  father.  In  the  lean  and  miserable  and 
helpless  guise  of  'The  Distressed  Poet,' 
as  therein  pictured,  I  saw,  aided  by  the 
family,  my  probable  future.  It  was  a 
terrible  experience.  I  sometimes  won- 
der that  I  ever  wrote  another  line  of 
verse." 

His  natural  tendency  in  that  direction 
was  too  strong  to  be  crushed,  however.  He 
has  always,  he  says,  had  a  weakness  for 
humorous  verse,  and  in  that  particular  di- 
rection his  pen  is  as  playful  as  ever.  All 
of  which  digression  leads  naturally  to 
the  "  Heathen  Chinee,"  concerning  which 
he  has  several  new  facts  to  make  pub- 
lic. 
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was  always  fond  of  satiric  verse,  ami 
ifitinctof  parodvlias  always  iiossessed 

The  '  Heathen 't:iiiiiee'  is  an  inslam-e 
is,  th(ni(,'h  I  don't  think  I  have  told 
ody,    except    a    well-known     Knjjlisii 

who  observed  and  taxed  me  willi  the 
the  story  of  its  metrical  oriKiii,  'j'he 
time  the  best 


of 


of 


It 


en  for  the  'Overland  M<mlhly,  _ 
h  I  was  editor,  with  a  satirical  politi- 
)ur|>ose,  hat  with  no  thoiij^hl  of  aii^iht 
than  its,  local  effect.  It  was  horn  of  a 
■what  absnrd  state  of  things  which 
aled  1o  the  humorous  eye.  The 
:y  Oriental,  who  was  invading  Cali- 
a  in  large  numbers,  was  as  imitative 
monkey.  He  did  as  the  Caucasian 
n  all  respects,  and,  being  more  patient 


and  frugal,  did  it  a  little  better.  From 
placer  mininji  to  card  playing  he  industri- 
ously followed  the  example  set  him  by  his 
superiors,  and  took  cheating  at  cards  quite 
seriously,  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  in- 
teresting game.  He  cheated  admirably,  but, 
instead  of  winning  praises  for  it,  found 
hiinself,  when  caught  at  it,  abused,  con- 
temned, and  occasionally  mobbed  by  his 
teachers  in  a  way  that  had  not  been  dreamt 
of  in  his  philosophy.  This  point  I  put 
into  verse.  I  heard  nothing  of  it  for  some 
time,  until  a  friend  told  me  it  was  making 
the  ri>nnds  of  the  Kastern  press.  He  him- 
self had  heard  a  New  York  brakeman  re- 
peating : 


Soim  afterwards  I  began  to  hear  from  it 
frequently  in  a  similar  way.  The  lines 
were  popular.    The  points  si  emed  to  catch 
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THE    LUCK    OF 


the  ear  and  hold  the  memory.  I  never  in- 
tended it  as  a  contribution  to  contempo- 
rary poetry,  but  I  doubt,  from  the  evidence 

I  received,  if  I  ever  wrote  anything  more  "  I  was  eventually  offered  the  editor- 
catching.  The  verses  had,  however,  tlie  ship  of  a  new  magazine,  the  '  Overland 
dignity  of  a  high  ex;iiii|)ic.  I  have  told  Monthly,'  which  was  about  to  make  its 
you  of  the  English  ]ioet  who  was  first  to  first  issue,  and  it  was  through  the  accept- 
Huestton  me  regardinj;  tlie  metre,  and  a|)-  ance  of  this  post  that  my  career,  generally 
predate  its  Greek  s<juri:e.  Do  you  remem-  sjieaking,  began.  As  the  editor  of  this 
bcr  the  threnody  in  Swiiiburne's  '  .Atulantu  uiagaKiiie,  1  received  for  its  initial  number 
in  Calydon'?  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  many  coiitributions  in  the  way  of  stories, 
grand  and  beautiful  sweep  of  that  chorus  After  looking  these  over,  it  impressed  me 
was  just  the  kind  of  thing  whicli  Truthful  as  a  strange  thing  that  not  one  of  the 
James  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  writers  had  felt  Inspired  to  treat  the  fresh 
to  adopt  in  expressiiig  his  views.  There-  subjects  which  lay  ready  to  his  hand  in 
forelusedit.  Listen,"  and  he  tjuotes,  mark-  California.     All  the  stories  were  conven- 


ing the  accents  with  an  amused  smile  : 

alnnta,  the  fairest  of  women,  whose  name 

blessing  to  spe:ik — 
:t  he  played  it  th:il  day  upon  William  anil 

in  a  way  I  despise, 
le  narrowing  Symplegade*i  whitened  the  it 

of  I'roponlis  with  spray — 
id  we  found  01 

what's  freque 


;  kind  of  thing  that  would  have 
been  offered  to  an  editor  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  stories  of  those  localities  and  of 
Europe,  in  the  customary  form.  1  talked 
the  mutter  over  with  Mr.  Roman,  the  pro- 
prietor, and  then  wrote  a  story  whose  sole 
object  was  to  give  tlie  first  number  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  local  coloring,  it  wascalled 
'The  l.uck  of  Roaring  Camp,'     It  was  a 


He  laughs 
goes  on  quo 
verse  and  hi> 
that  the  hu: 
fully    developed    liter  irj 
He  still  takes  delight  m  t 
Novels,"  and  is  as  mudi  11 
writing  them  to  d  i>     at  li 
was   twenty    years    igo 
it  seems,  to  a  kind  of  (  hr 
his  development  whin   ini 
San  Frauci'.co,  he  wrote  \  11 
ly  for  a  number  of  local  li! 
periodicals,    the     most     w 
known  of  which  was  the     t 
en   Era."      Ihese    writings 
the    position     which     lit 
through  them   led  to  the  11 
ship  of  the  '  Californim  \ 
ly,"  and  finally  of    i  m  ig 
the  "Overland  Monthlj 
latter  was  the  iiidnciii),  <  u. 
the  first  of  that  series  of  si 
which  carried  his  name  all 
the  world.     At  the  st  11 1  Ik 
most    bitterly    opposed 
first  step  was  the  one  that 
with    him  as  with  others.     His 
narrative    is  full  of  interest,  as 
a   matter  both   of  personal  and 
of  literary  history. 
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single  picture  out  of  tlie  panorama  wliich 
had  imprcssi^ii  me  years  litforc.  It  was 
put  into  tj'pe.  The  iironf-reailcr  and  iiriiittr 
declared  it  was  immoral  and  indcreiU.  1 
read  it  ()V(;r  a^ain  in  |)roiif,  at  the  rt<niust  of 
the  pnhlishcr,  and  was  touclicd,  1  am  afraid, 
<.nlv  with  mv  i.wu  pathos.  I  ruad  it  to  mv 
wift;— I  had  married  in  tlii:  mi^antime— mid 
it  made  her  cry  also.  1  am  told  that  Mr. 
Roman  also  read  it  to  his  wife,  with  the 
same  diabolically  ilh>s,dcal  result.  Never- 
theless, the  opposition  was  unshaken. 

"  [  had  a  serious  talk  with  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine,  then  the  editor  of  the  '  Alia 
California.'  lie  was  not  personally  o])- 
posed  to  the  story,  hut  felt  that  thai  sort 
of  thing  might  be  injndicious  and  unfavrir- 
ably  affect  immigration.  I  was  without  a 
sympathizer  or  defender.  Even  Mr.  Roman 
felt  that  it  might  imperil  the  prospects  of 


the  magazine.  I  rea<l  the  story  again, 
thought  the  matter  over,  and  told  Mr.  Ro- 
man that  if 'The  I.u.:k  of  Roaring  Camp' 
was  not  a  good  and  suitable  story  I  was 
not  u  good  and  suitable  edit<ir  for  his  mag- 
azine. 1  said  that  the  chief  value  of  im 
ectness  of  his  judg- 


,  anil  if  I 


pride  of 
could  no 


:Lrlv 


as  the  true  one,  my 
I  fault.  I  am  quite 
m  hail  !)een  left  to 


[!  tile  lirst  v 


t  city.  liut  the 
nained,  -awA  the  story  appeared, 
ceived  harshly.  The  religions 
re  nnanimons  in  declaring  it  im- 
:1  they  published  cohimiis  in  its 
The  local  press,  retlecting  the 
a  young  and  new  ommunity, 
see  why  stories  should  be  print- 
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ed  by  their  representative  magazine  wliich 
put  tlie  community  into  sucli  unfavorable 
contrast  with  the  effete  civilization  of  the 
East.     They  would  have  none  of  it  ! 

"  A  month  later,  however,  by  return  of 
mail  from  Boston,  there  came  an  important 
letter.  It  was  from  I'lelds  &  Osgood,  the 
publishers,  and  was  addressed  to  me  as 
editor.  It  requested  me  to  hand  the  en- 
closed note  to  the  author  of  'The  I.uck  of 
Roaring  Camp.'  The  note  was  their  offer 
to  publish  anything  he  chose  to  write,  ujnm 
his  own  terms.  This  became  known,  and 
it  turned  the  tide  of  criticism.  Since  Bos- 
ton indorsed  the  story,  San  Francisco  was 


properly  proud  of  it.  Thenceforth  I  had 
my  own  way  without  interruption.  Other 
stories,  the  mining  tales  with  which  you 
are  familiar,  followed  in  quick  succession. 
The  numberless  impressions  of  the  earlier 
days  were  all  vividly  fixed  in  my  mind, 
waiting  to  be  worked  up,  and  their  success 
was  made  apparent  to  me  in  very  substan- 
tial ways,  though  the  religious  press  con- 
tinued to  suffer  from  the  most  painful 
doubts,  and  certain  local  critics  who  had 
torn  my  first  story  to  pieces,  fell  into  a 
quiet  routine  of  stating  that  each  succeed- 
ing story  was  the  worst  thing  that  had  yet 
appeared  from  my  pen." 
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"  Local  color  having  been  placed, 
through  tlic  dictum  nf  ihu  Allanlic  States, 
at  a  premium,"  Mr.  Haric  cDiitiiuies,  ''the 
'  Overland  '  be- 
came what  it 
should  have 
been  from  thf 
start,  truly  Cali- 
fornian  in  tone. 
Other  writers 
followed  m  y 
'  trail,'  and  the 
freshness  and 
vivid  life  of  the 
country  found  a 
literary  expres- 
sion.  At  that 
time  I  held  a 
political  office, 
the  secretary- 
ship of  the  Siin 
Francisco  Mint. 
The  Mint  was 
but  a  few  steps 
from  the  leading 
newspaper  es- 
tablishments, 
and  as  I  had 
previously  been 
the  editor  of 
'  The  Califor- 
nian,'  a  literary 
weekly,  my    of- 

dezvons for  con- 
tributors and 
would-be  con- 
tributors to  the 

maitanine. 

before  \.\\\: 
'Overland'    ap- 


dress  was  careless,  and  his  general  manner 
one  of  supreme  indifference  to  surround- 
ings and  circumstances.  Karnes  introduced 
him  as  Mr.  Sam  Clemens,  and  remarked 
that  he  bad  shown  a  very  original  talent 
in  a  number  of  newspaper  contributions 
over  the  signa- 


kno' 


)01 


■t^-^^v^: 


ture    of    '  Mark 


mate    friend    of 

mine,  walked  in-      jmi'.^^.a.n ,..,.■,»  ,„■,.^.,.    , 

to  my  oflice  oiie  ""«'■  i"i<i'-'-  m^.kv,  "a 

m()rning  with  a  ■■nAri.Kn  «■.  ik.ci-j.i.k  •  v 

y  o  u  n  g     m  a  n 

whose  a|)pearance  was  nnmistukably  intt 
estiiig.  ills  head  was  striking.  He  h; 
the  curly  liair,  the  a<|uiline  nose,  and  evi 
the  aquiline  eye — an  eye  so  eagle-like  th 
a  second  lid  would  not  have  surprised  ii 
— of  an  unusual  and  dominant  nature.  H 
eyebrows  were  very  thick  and  bushy.     Vi 


Ti 


We 


talked 

ferent        topics, 

and      about      a 

war<ls  Clemens 
dropped  in  upon 
me  again. 

"He  had  been 
away  in  the  min- 
ing district  on 
some  newspaper 
assignment  in 
the  meantime. 
In  the  course  of 
conversation  he 
remarked  that 
unearthly 


prevailed  i 
town  he 
been 


that 
the 


beyond 

previous  exjieri- 
cuce.  He  said 
the  men  did 
nothing  all  day 
but  sit 
around  the  bar- 


lell  c; 

ioc  of  those 

stoji' 

■avagant 
;s,  and  half 

unconsciously 
drop|)ed  into  the 
huy     lone     and 
manner   ()f    the 

origi 
it  wi 

nal     narra- 
is  delicious. 

n  to  a 

friend  who 

im  to 

write  it  out 

r.     It  was  as  grajibic  as 
isked  liim  lo  tell  it  agai: 


wiien  iiublislied  it  was  an  eni|>liatnr  success. 
It  was  the  first  work  of  his  that  attracted 
general  attention,  and  it  crossed  the  Sierras 
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for  an  Eastern  hearing.  From  that  point  his 
success  was  steady.  The  story  was  '  The 
Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras.'  It  is  now 
known  and  laughed  over,  I  suppose,  wher- 
ever the  English  language  is  spoken  ;  but 
it  will  never  be  as  funny  to  anybody  in 
print  as  it  was  to  me,  told  for  the  first 
time  by  the  unknown  Twain  himself,  on 
that  morning  in  the  San  Francisco  Mint." 

HOW    MUCH   1 


Whether  or  not  there  ever  really  existed 
an  innocent  frog,  wickedly  filled  with  bird 
shot,  for  speculative  purposes,  by  a  design- 
ing man,  it  now  appears  that  there  cer- 
tainly did  exist  a  John 
Oakhurst,  and  that  all 
the  Bret  Harte  charac- 
ters and  incidents  were 
drawn  from  life  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 

"'Greater  or  less 'is 
perhaps  the  best  way 
to  answer  the  ques- 
tion," says  their  cre- 
ator, thoughtfully,  and 
this  statement,  like 
every  other  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from 
him,  is  very  emphatic, 
but  very  polite,  in 
fact,  almost  deferen- 
tial in  tone.  He  is 
firm  in  his  own  con- 
clusions, but  as  gentle 

in  differing   with   you      ujiet  h*«te-s  daughters, 
as  an  oriental  poten-         *  photoghaph  takei 
taCe,  who   might   beg         plainfikle,  n.  j. 
you  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  to  agree  with  him,  and  complacently 
drown  you  if  you  didn't. 

"  I  may  say  with  perfect  truth,"  he  adds, 
"that  there  were  never  any  natural  phe- 
nomena made  use  of  in  my  novels  of  which 
I  had  not  been  personally  cognizant,  ex- 
cept one,  and  that  was  the  bursting  of  the 
reservoir,  in  '  Gabriel  Conroy.'  But  not  a 
year  had  elapsed  after  the  publication  of 
the  hook  before  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
man  in  Shasta  County,  California,  asking 
how  I  happened  to  know  so  much  about 
the  flood  that  had  occurred  there,  and  stat- 
ing that  I  had  described  many  of  its  inci- 
dents to  the  very  life.  I  have  been  cred- 
ited with  great  powers  of  observation,  and 
not  a  few  discoveries  in  natural  phenomena. 
Whether  I  am  entitled  to  the  credit  or  not, 
I  cannot  say.  When  I  wrote,  in  '  The  Tale 
of  a  Pony,' 


I  did  not  dream  that  an  eminent  Phila- 
delphia ophthalmologist  would  make  this 
statement,  which  it  appears  is  true,  the 
subject  of  an  essay  before  his  society. 
.\nother  eminent  scientist  who  is  interested 
in  the  elementary  conditions  of  human 
nature,  and  the  prehensile  tendencies  of 
babies'  fingers,  seriously  corroborated  my 
statement  about  the  baby  in  '  The  Luck 
of  Roaring  Camp,'  which  'wrastled'  with 
Kentuck's  finger. 

"My  stories  are  true,  however,  not  only 
in  phenomena,  but  in  characters.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  many  of  my  characters 
existed  exactly  as 
they  are  described, 
but  1  believe  there  is 
not  one  of  them  who 
did  not  have  a  real 
human  being  as  a  sug- 

^ ■  gesting   and    starting 

■^^k  point.    Some  of  them, 

'^^^L  indeed,    had    several. 

^HHL  John     Oakhurst,    for 

"^"''^        instance,   was    drawn 
%  quite  closely  from  life. 

'^"  """  occasion,  how- 
hen  a  story  in 
which  he  figures  was 
being  discussed,  a 
friend  of  mine  said  : 
'  I  know  the  original 
of  Oakhurst — the  man 
you  took  him  from.' 

ESiA.MV  AM.  HTHEL.      FKOM  "  '  Who  ?  '     Said    I. 

"  I  was  astounded. 

As  a  matter  of   fact, 

the    gambler  as    portrayed   was  as  good 

a  picture,    even    to    the    limp,    of    young 

I. ,  as  of  the  actual  original.     The  two 

men,  you  see,  belonged  to  a  class  which 
had  strongly  marked  characteristics,  and 
were  generally  alike  in  dress  and  manner. 
And  so  with  the  others.  Perhaps  some  of 
my  heroes  were  slightly  polished  in  the 
setting,  and  perhaps  some  of  my  heroines 
were  somewhat  idealized,  but  they  all  had 
an  original  existence  outside  of  my  brain 
and  outside  of  my  books.  I  know  this, 
though  I  could  not  possibly  tell  you  who 
the  originals  were  or  where  they  were 
found." 

As  Mr.  Harte  talks  his  hands  become 
eloquent.  The  gestures  are  quiet  and 
graceful,  hut  arms,  wrist,  hands,  and  fingers 
come  into  continuous  play.  And  when  he 
finally  lightsupon  his  grievance — like  every 
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other  man  of  note,  he  has  a  grievance — he 
becomes  particularly  earnest,  and  the  gest- 
ures are  slightly  more  emphatic. 

HOW    HRKT    HARTF.    WOKKS    AM)    DOES    N(Vr 

"I  don't  object  to  heiiig  written  ahout 
as  I  am,"  he  says,  "but  I  |iartiuiihirly  dis- 
like being  described  as  I  am  not.  And,  for 
some  strange  journalistic  or  hnnian  reason, 

have  much  greater  currency  and  vitality 
than  the  truths,  llere,  for  instance,"'  and 
he  examines  a  pile  of  ntwsiiaper  ciilttngw 
on  the  desk,  "are  two  interesting  contri- 
butions to  my  public  history  which  came 
this  morning." 

The  first,  from  "  Galignani's  Messenger," 
read  as  follows; 

"Bret  Harte  cannot  work 
except  in  seclusion,  and  when 
he  is  busy  on  a  story  he  will 
hide  himself  away  in  sonit 
suburban  retreat  known  only 
to  his  closest  friends.  Here 
t  after  dawn, 
be  at  his  desk  several  hours 
before  breakfast,  and  remain 
there,  with  an  interval  of  an 


o'clock,  and  eat  my  breakfast  like  any 
other  human  being.  1  then  go  to  work,  if 
I  have  a  piece  of  work  in  hand,  and  remain 
at  my  desk  till  noon.  1  never  work  after 
luncheon.  I  read  my  proofs  with  as  much 
interest  and,  I  think,  as  much  care  as  any- 
body else,  and  yet  the  public  is  taught  to 
believe  that  [  never  see  my  '  copy  '  after  it 
once  leaves  my  hands. 

"  If  newspapers  were  as  anxious  to  print 
facts  about  a  man  as  they  are  to  furnish 
information  which  their  readers  will  pre- 
sumably enjoy  re|)eating,  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent. I  won,  some  years  ago,  without 
the  slisihtest  effort  on  my  part,  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  la/iest  man  in  America. 
At  lirst  ihu  ciinipliment  took  the  form  of 
an  extended  paragraph  deploring  my  fatal 
facility,  and  telling  in  deprecating  sen- 
tences how  much  1  could  probably  do  if  I 


hour,   about    half-past  eig 
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were  not  so  indolent.  This  grew  smaller  and  carrying  everywhere  the  independence 
and  smaller,  until  it  took  a  concise  and  of  a  distinct  literary  personality,  Bret 
easily  annexable  form,  viz.:  *  Bret  Harte  Harte  talks  as  he  writes,  like  a  gentleman, 
is  the  laziest  man  in  America.*  As  an  This  is  a  subtile  attribute,  but  one  which 
interesting  adjunct  to  the  personal  column  England  never  fails  to  recognize  and  value, 
I  read  it,  of  course  with  extreme  pleasure,  and  it  is  one  prime  cause  of  the  popularity 
in  every  paper  that  came  habitually  under  of  his  works  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Con- 
my  eye.  Denial,  of  course,  was  of  no  tinually  in  evidence  also  is  his  distinguish- 
earthly  use,  and  the  line  travelled  all  over  ing  characteristic,  one  which  is  only  de- 
the  country,  and  is  doubtless  still  on  its  scribed  by  the  word  "nicety  " — nicety  in 
rounds.  In  the  course  of  time,  on  a  lect-  dress,  nicety  in  speech,  nicety  in  thought, 
uring  tour,  1  reached  St.  Joe,  Missouri.  I  This  artistic  precision  and  thoughtful  atten- 
had  been  lecturing  by  night  and  travelling  tion  to  details  is  the  most  marked  attribute 
by  day  for  ten  weeks,  continuously.  A  of  the  man,  and  from  it  you  understand  the 
reporter  called  and  desired  to  know  what  plane  and  power  of  his  work.  Without  it, 
kind  of  soap  I  used — he  had  heard  sinister  the  most  impressive  of  his  stories,  "  The 
rumors  that  it  was  a  highly  scented  foreign  T.uck  of  Roaring  Camp,"  for  instance, 
article — my  opinion  of  Longfellow,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been  written.  It  is 
various  other  questions  of  moment.  I  as-  rather  a  singular  quality  to  be  found  in 
sured  him  that  I  used  the  soap  of  the  combination  with  his  emotional  breadth 
hotel,  and  concealed  nothing  from  him  and  dramatic  sweep  as  a  writer,  but  it  is 
with  regard  to  Longfellow,  but  begged  the  one  which  finishes  and  polishes  the 
him  particularly  to  note  the  fact  of  my  whole,  and  it  is  clearly  natural  and  in- 
preternatural  activity.  He  managed  these  herent. 
facts  correctly  in  his  half-column  next 
morning,  but  adorned  me  with  a  glittering 
diamond  stud  of  which  I  had  no  knowledge. 
And  in  the  same  paper,  in  another  column, 
I  found  a  pleasant  variation  from  the  usual  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  Mr. 
line.  There  was  no  allusion  to  my  late  Harte's  ideas  are  his  opinions  concerning 
labors.  It  was  simply  :  *  Bret  Harte  says  the  literary  field  of  to-day.  His  views  of 
he  is  not  the  laziest  man  in  America.'  Al-  literature  as  a  profession  are  now  pleasantly 
together,  therefore,  I  should  perhaps  think  optimistic,  possibly  through  the  business- 
well  of  my  friend  of  St.  Joe,  Missouri.  like  way  in  which  his  interests  have  long 
"  Those  lectures  were  an  amusing  ex-  been  handled  by  that  most  skilful  of  liter- 
perience,"  he  adds,  laughing.  "  What  the  ary  agents,  Mr.  A.  P.  Watt.  Contemporary 
people  expected  in  me  I  do  not  know,  life  in  its  highest  social  aspects  he  looks 
Possibly  a  six-foot  mountaineer,  with  a  u[)()n,  however,  as  most  unpromising  ma- 
voice  and  lecture  in  proportion.  They  terial  for  romantic  treatment. 
always  seemed  to  have  mentally  confused  "  In  America,"  he  says,  "  the  great  field  is 
me  with  one  of  my  own  characters.  I  am  the  late  war.  The  dramatists  have  found  and 
not  six  feet  high,  and  I  do  not  wear  a  utilized  it,  but  the  novelists,  the  romance 
beard.  Whenever  I  walked  out  before  a  writers,  have  in  it  the  richest  possible  field 
strange  audience  there  was  a  general  sense  for  works  of  serious  im{)()rt,  and  yet,  outside 
of  disappointment,  a  gasj)  of  astonishment  of  short  stories,  they  seem  to  have  passed 
that  I  could  feel,  and  it  always  took  at  it  by.  If  I  had  time,  nothing  would  please 
least  fifteen  minutes  before  they  recovered  me  better  than  to  go  over  the  ground,  or 
from  their  surprise  sufficiently  to  listen  to  i)()rti()ns  of  it,  and  make  use  of  it  for  future 
what  I  had  to  say.  I  think,  even  now,  that  work.  Our  war  of  the  Revolution  is  not 
if  I  had  been  more  herculean  in  propor-  good  material  for  cosinopoTitan  purposes. 
tions,  with  a  red  shirt  and  top  boots,  many  This  ccnintry  has  never  (juite  forgotten  the 
of  those  audiences  would  have  felt  a  deeper  way  in  which  it  ended.  JUit  the  war  of  the 
thrill  from  my  utterances  and  a  deeper  con-  Rebellion  was  our  own  and  is  our  own  ;  its 
■viction  that  they  had  obtained  the  worth  dramatic  and  emotional  aspectsare  infinite; 
of  their  money."  and  while  American   writers    are    coming 

abroad  for  scenes   to  picture,  1  am  in  con- 

A  MAN  CAREFUL  OK  DK.TAii.s  IN  HIS  WORK  Slant  fear  that  some  Kn-lishman  (.r  French- 

ANi)  HIS  PKRSON.  ™='"  ^^•'"  S"  V'.  ■)^^'^''''f  ^"^^  ""eap  "'e/'ek 

m  romance  which  we  should  now,  all  local 

The  conversation  rambles.     A  polished  feeling  having  passed  away,  be  utilizing  to 

critic,  an  epicurean,  a  man  of  the  world,  our  own  fame  and  profit." 


if<,r"Mi:<'liir<''>Miiu;.ii»<-"^iLMr.  l>u  Maurii'r'i home. 
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AN    AUTOBIOCRAPMIC     IXTERVIEW    WITH     MR. 


I)U     ^[AURrp^R. 


Bv  Robert  H.  Sfieb 


I  I  crossed  the  heath,  I 
passed  a  group  of 
devout  people  to 
whom,  standing 
among  them,  a  Sal- 
vation Army  girl, 
with  an  inspired 
face,  was  preaching 
with  great  fervor. 
I  did  not  stay  to 
listen  to  her,  for 
George  dn  Maurier 
had  appointed  me 
to  meet  him  at  his 
house  at  three  on 
that   Sunday  after- 

went  my  way,  I  heard  the  words :  "  Never 
you  envy  even  those  who  seem  most  to  be 
envied  in  this  world,  for  in  even  the  hap- 
piest life  .     .     ."    and  that  was  all, 

Du  Manner's  house  is  in  a  quiet  little 
Street  that  leads  from  the  open  heath 
down  to  the  township  of  Hampstead,  a 
Street  of  few  houses  and  of  high  walls, 
with  trees  everywhere,  and  an  air  of  seclu- 
sion and  quiet  over  ail.    The  house  stand: 


on  the  left  h: 
the  heath,  and  is 
the  quiet  street  a 
down  to  the  high 
bricks  overgrown 
and  protrusions,  a 
which  is  to  the  l( 


Iks  away  f 
1  the  angle  formed  by 
id  a  lane  which  leads 
oad.  It  is  a  house  of 
with  ivy,  with  angles 
d  in  the  little  garden 
if  the  entrance  door 


The  frontdoor, 

street,  is  painted 


stands  a  large  i 

opens  straight 

white,  and  is  fitted  with  brass  knockers  of 

polished    brilliance.     As   one   enters   the 

house,  one  notices  on  the  wall  to  the  left. 


just  after  the  threshold  is  crossed,  the 
original  of  one  of  Du  Maurier's  drawings 
in  "  Punch,"  a  drawing  concerning  two 
"  millionnairesses,"  with  the  text  written 
beneath  the  picture  in  careful,  almost 
lithographic  penmanship. 

"  That  was  where  I  received  my  train- 
ing in  literature,"  said  Du  Maurier.  "  So 
Anstey  pointed  out  to  me  the  other  day, 
when  I  told  him  how  surprised  I  was  at 
the  success  of  my  books,  considering  that 
I  had  never  written  before.  '  Never  writ- 
ten ! '  he  cried  out.  '  Why,  my  dear  Du 
Maurier,  you  have  been  writing  all  your 
life,  and  the  best  of  writing-practice  at 
that.  Those  little  dialogues  of  yours, 
which  week  after  week  you  have  fitted 
to  your  drawings  in  '  Punch,'  have  pre- 
pared you  admirably.  It  was  precis  writ- 
ing, and  gave  you  conciseness  and  repartee 
and  appositeness,  and  the  best  qualities  of 
the  writer  of  fiction.'  And,"  added  Du 
\faurier,  "I  believe  Anstey  was  quite 
right,  now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it." 

The  waiting-room,  or  hall,  is  under  an 
arch,  to  the  right  of  the  passage  which 
leads  from  the  door  to  the  staircase,  a 
cosy  corner  on  which  a  large  model  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo  looks  down,  "There  is 
my  great  admiration,"  said  Du  Maurier  in 
the  evening,  as  he  pointed  to  the  armless 
goddess,  and  went  on  to  repeat  what  Heine 
has  said,  and  mentioned  Heine's  desire  for 
the  Venus's  armless  embrace. 

DU    MAURIER    IN    HIS   STUDY. 

It  was  in  his  study  that  Du  Maurier 
received  me,  a  large  room  on  the  first  floor. 
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with  a  square  bay  window  overlooking  the  century,  and  still  standing  in  Anjou  or 
quiet  street  on  the  right,  and  a  large  win-  Maine,  but  a  brewery  to-day.  It  belonged 
dow  almost  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  and  to  our  cousins  the  Auberys,  and  in  the 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  heath,  fac-  seventeenth  century  it  was  the  Auberys 
ing  the  door.  It  is  under  this  window,  who  wore  the  title  of  Du  Maurier ;  and  an 
the  light  from  which  is  toned  down  by  Aubery  du  Maurier  who  distinguished  him- 
brown  curtains,  that  Du  Maurier's  table  self  in  that  century  was  Louis  of  that  name, 
stands,  comfortably  equipped  and  tidy,  who  was  French  ambassador  to  Holland, 
On  a  large  blotting-pad  lay  a  thin  copy-  and  was  well  liked  of  the  great  king.  The 
book,  open,  and  one  could  see  that  the  Auberys  and  the  Bussons  married  and  inter- 
right  page  was  covered  with  large,  round-  married,  and  I  cannot  quite  say  without 
hand  writing,  whilst  on  the  left  page  there  referring  to  family  papers — at  present  at 
were,  in  smaller,  more  precise  penmanship,  my  bank — when  the  Bussons  assumed  the 
corrections,  emendations,  addenda.  In  a  territorial  name  of  Du  Maurier  ;  but  my 
frame  stood  a  large  photograph  of  Du  grandfather's  name  was  Robert  Mathurin 
Maurier,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  ink-  Biisson  du  Maurier,  and  his  name  is  always 
stand  was  a  pile  of  thin  copy-books,  blue  followed,  in  the  papers  which  refer  to  him, 
and  red.  "  A  fortnight's  work  on  my  new  by  the  title  Gentilhomme  verrier — gentle- 
novel,"  said  Du  Maurier.  man  glass-blower.     For  until  the  Revolu- 

A  luxurious  room  it  was,  with  thick  car-  tion  glass-blowing  was  a  monopoly  of  the 

pets  and  inviting  arm-chairs,  the  walls  cov-  gentilhomtnes ;   that  is  to  say,  no  commoner 

ered  with  stamped  leather,  and  hung  with  might  engage  in  this  industry,  at  that  time 

many  of  the  master's  drawings   in   (juiet  considered    an    art.      You    know   the   old 

frames.     In  one  corner  a  water-color  por-  French  saying  : 
trait,  by  Du  Maurier,  of  Canon  Ainger,  and, 

from  the  same  brush,  the  picture  of  a  lady  '  i'<>"r  soufller  un  verre 

with  a  violin,  on  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  ^^  ^^"^  ^'t^^*  «:^-ntilhomme.' " 
decorative  fireplace,  from  over  which,  in 

the  place  of  honor,  another,  smaller,  model  "A    year   or   two    ago,"  continued    Du 

of  the  armless  Venus  looks  down.     To  the  Maurier,  "  I  was  over  in  Paris  with  Burnand 

right  is  a  grand  piano,  and  elsewhere  other  and  Furniss,  and  we  went  into  Notre  Dame, 

furniture  of  noticeable  style,  and  curtains,  and    as  we  were  examining  some  of  the 

screens,  and  ornaments.    A  beautiful  room,  gravestones  with  which  one  of  the  aisles 

in  fact,  and  within  it  is  none  of  the  litter  is  in  places  laid,  I  came  upon  a  Busson 

of  the  man  of  letters  or  of  the  painter.  who   had   been   buried   there,  and  on  the 

It  was  here  that  I  first  saw  Du   Maurier,  stone  was  carved  our  coat-of-arms,  but  it 

a  quiet  man  of  no  great   stature,  who  at  was  almost  all  effaced,  and  there  only  re- 

the  first  sight  of  him  impresses  one  as  a  mained,  clearly  distinguishable,  the   black 

man  who  has  suffered  greatly,  haunted  by  lion,  my  black   lion."     It   may   be  added 

some  evil   dream  or  disturbing  apprehen-  that  the  Husson  genealogy  dates  from  the 

sion.     His  welcome  is  gentle  and  kindly,  twelfth  century.    I )u  Maurier,  though,  does 

but  he  does  not  smile,  even  when  he  is  say-  not  take  the  subject  of  descent  too  seri- 

ing  a  clever  and  smile-provoking  thing.  ously.     *'  One  is  never  (juite  sure,"  he  says, 

"You  must  smoke.     One  smokes  licrc.  with  the  shadow  of  a  smile,  "  about  one's 

It  is  a  studio."     Those  were  amongst  the  descent.    So  many  accidents  occur.    I  made 

first  words  that  Du  Maurier  said,  and  there  use  of  many  of  the  names  which  occur  in 

was  hospitality  in  them  and  the  freemasonry  the  pai)ers  concerning  my  family  history, 

of  letters.  in  '  Peter  Ibbetson.' 

"  My  father  was  a  small  rentier^  whose 

j)i;   maurikk's    I- am  I  l  v.  income  was  derived  from  our  glass-works 

in  Anjou.     He  was  born  in  England,  for 

"  My  full  name  is  Oeorge  Louis  Palmella  his  father  had  fled  to  iMigland  to  escape 

lUisson   du   Maurier,  but  we  were  of  very  the  guillotine  when  the  Revolution  broke 

small   nobility.      My  name    Palmella  was  out,  and  they  returned  to   France  in  1816. 

given  to  me  in  remembrance  of  the  great  My   grandmother    was  a  bourgeoise.     Her 

friendship  between   my  father's  sister  and  name  was  Hruaire,  and  she  descended  from 

the  Duchesse  de  Palmella,  who  was  the  wife  Jean   Hart,  the  admiral.     My  grandfather 

of  the  Portuguese  ambassador  to  France,  was  not  a  rich  man.     Indeed,  whilst  he  was 

Our  real  family  name  is  Busson  ;  the  *  Du  in   England   he  had  mainly  to  depend  on 

Maurier '    comes     from    the    Chateau    le  the  liberality  of  the  British   Government, 

Maurier,  built  some  time  in  the  fifteenth  which  allowed  him  a  pension  of  twenty 
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pounds  a  year   for  each 
family.     He  died  in   iht  | 
master  at  Tours. 


"  My  mother  was  an  Knglishivom  ii  in 
was  married  to  my  father  at  tiie  Hriti-. 
Embassy  in  Paris,  and  I  was  born  in  Par 
on  March  6,  1834,  in  a  little  house  in  tl 
Champs- Elys^es,  It  bore  the  number  S. 
It  was  afterwards  sold  by  my  father  an 
has  since  been  pulled  d<)wn.  I  often  loo 
at  the  spot  when  I  am  in  Paris  ind  ti 
walking  down  the  Champs-Klysees,  an 
what  I  most  regret  at  such  times  are  ti 
pine  trees  which  in  my  childhood  used  I 
be  there — very  different  from  the  mise 
able,  stumpy  avenue  of  to-day.     It  is  a  di; 


lUisii  n  which  comei  upon  me  with  ecjual 
force  at  each  new  \isit  for  1  remember  the 
trees  md  the  trees  onh  Indeed  I  only 
li\  ed  n  the  house  <  f  m\  birth  for  tw  o  \  ears, 
for  in  1*136  m\  jnrtnts  removed  to  Belgium, 
and  here  I  remember  with  pecuhar\uid 
ness  1  Beli;i  in  m  in  'icrx  ant  of  ours  called 
1  r  iiK  IS      I  I  sed  t      isk  hini  lo  take  me  m 

It  s<  me  be  1  itit  \\  birds  I  used  to  think 
that  thtsL  wtre  ital  1  rds  each  time  that  I 
looked  at  them  iltht  v  ^h  n  fact  the\ 
wert,  but  ])iiiited  on  the  panes,  and  I  had 
been  told  s<  1  remember  another  childish 
hallucinadon.  1  used  to  sleep  in  my  par- 
ents' room,  and  when  I  turned  my  face  to 
the  wall,  a  door  in  the  wall  used  to  open, 
and  a  charbonnier,  a  coal-man,  big  and  black, 
used  to  come  and  take  me  up  and  carry 
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me  down  a  long,  winding  staircase,  into  a  "  From  Boulogne  we  went  to  Paris,  to 

kitchen,  where  his  wife  and  children  were,  live  in  an  apartment  on  the  first  floor  of 

and   treated  me  very  kindly.      In  truth,  the  house  No.  io8  in  the  Champs-Elys^es. 

there  was  neither   door,  nor  charbonnier.  The  house  still   stands,   but   the   ground 

nor  kitchen.     It  was  an  hallucination  ;  yet  floor  is  now  a  caf^^  and  the  first  floor  is 

it  possessed  me  again  and  again.  part  of  it.     I  feel  sorry  when  I  look  up  at 

"  We  stayed  three  years  in  Belgium,  and  the  windows  from  which  my  dear  mother's 

when  I  was  five  years  old  1  went  with  my  face  used   to  watch   for  my  return  from 

parents  to  London,  where  my  father  took  school,  and  see  waiters  bustling  about  and 

a  house — the  house  which  a  year  later  was  my  home  invaded. 

taken  by  Charles  Dickens — i  Devonshire  **  I  went  to  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 

Terrace,  Marylebone  Road.   Of  my  life  here  in  the  Pension  Froussard,  in  the  Avenue 

I  best  remember  that  1  used  to  go  out  riding  du  Bois  de  Boulogne.     It  was  kept  by  a 

in  the  park,  on  a  little  pony,  escorted  by  man  called   Froussard,  a  splendid  fellow, 

a  groom,  who  led  my  pony  by  a  strap,  and  whom  I  admired  immensely  and  remember 

that  I  did  not  like  to  be  held  in  leash  this  with  affection  and  gratitude.     He  became 

way,  and  tried  to  get  away.    One  day  when  a  deputy  after   the    Revolution    of    1848. 

I  was  grumbling  at  the  groom,  he  said  I  He  was  assisted  in  the  school-work  by  his 

was  to  be  a  good  boy,  for  there  was  the  son,  who  was  also  one  of  the  heroes  of  my 

Queen   surrounded  by  her  lords;  and  he  youthful  days,  another  splendid  fellow.     I 

added  :  *  Master  Georgie,  take  off  your  hat  was  a  lazy  lad,  with  no  particular  bent,  and 

to  the  Queen  and  all  her  lords.'     And  then  may  say  that  I  worked  really  hard  for  one 

cantered  past  a  young  woman  surrounded  year.     1   made   a  number   of    friends,   of 

by  horsemen.     I  waved  my  hat,  and  the  course,  but  of  my  comrades  at  the  Pension 

young  woman  smiled  and  kissed  her  hand  P'roussard,  only  one  distinguished  himself 

to  me.     It  was  the  Queen  and  her  equer-  in  after  life.     He  was  a  big  boy,  two  years 

ries.  my  senior.     His  name  was  Louis  Becque 

"We  only  stayed  a  year  in  Devonshire  de  Fouqui^re.     He  distinguished  himself 

Terrace,  for  my  father   grew  very  poor,  in  literature,  and  edited  Andr6  Ch6nier's 

He  was  a  man  of  scientific  tastes,  and  lost  poems.     His  life  has  recently  been  written 

his  money  in  inventions  which  never  came  by  Anatole  France. 

to  anything.     So  we  had  to  wander  forth  "  Yes,  1  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  did 

again,  and  this  time  we  went  to  Boulogne,  not  distinguish  myself  at  school.     I  shall 

and  there  we  lived  in  a  beautiful  house  at  write  my  school  life  in  my  new  novel  *  The 

the  top  of  the  Grande  Rue.     I  had  sunny  Martians.'    At    the    age    of    seventeen   I 

hours  there,  and  was  very  happy.     It  is  a  went  up  for  my  bachot,  my  baccalaureate 

part  of  my  life  which  I  shall  describe  in  degree,  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  was  plucked 

one  of  my  books.  for  my  written  Latin  version.     It  is  true 

"  Much  of  my  childhood   is  related  in  that  my  nose  began  to  bleed  during  the 

*  Peter  Ibbetson.'     My  favorite  book  was  examination,    and    that    upset    me,    and, 
the  *  Swiss   Family  Robinson,'  and  next,  besides,  the  professor  who  was  in  charge 

*  Robinson    Crusoe.'     I    used    to    devour  of  the  room  had  got  an  idea  into  his  head 
these  books.  that  1  had  smuggled  a  *  crib  *  in,  and  kept 

watching  me  so  carefully  that  I  got  ner- 

T^TT  x*AiTDTirt>   A   T  A  TV  cnTTAiriTTj  vous  aud  flurricd.     My  poor  mother  was 

DU    MAURIER    A    LATE    SPEAKER.  t        •    i               c                   r    •%             e 

very  vexed  with  me  for  my  failure,  for  we 
"  I  was  a  late  speaker.  My  parents  must  were  very  poor  at  that  time,  and  it  was 
have  thought  me  dumb.  And  one  day  1  important  that  I  should  do  well.  My 
surprised  them  all  by  coming  out  with  a  father  was  then  in  England,  and  shortly 
long  sentence.  It  was,  'Papa  est  alU  after  my  discomfiture  he  wrote  for  me 
chez  le  boucher  pour  acheter  de  la  viande  to  join  him  there.  We  had  not  infprmed 
pour  maman,*  and  so  astonished  every-  him  of  my  failure,  and  I  felt  very  miser- 
body."  able  as  1  crossed,  because  I  thought  that 
George  du  Maurier  has  recently  again  he  would  be  very  angry  with  me.  He 
astonished  everybody  in  a  similar  way,  met  me  at  the  landing  at  London  Bridge, 
coming  forth  loud  and  articulate  and  and,  at  the  sight  of  my  utterly  woe-be- 
strong,  after  a  long  silence,  which  one  gone  face,  guessed  the  truth,  and  burst 
fancied  was  to  be  forever  prolonged.  out  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  I  think  that 
"We  used  to  speak  both  French  and  this  roar  of  laughter  gave  me  the  great- 
English  at  home,  and  I  was  brought  up  in  est  pleasure  I  ever  experienced  in  all  my 
both  languages.  life. 
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"  You  see  iny  father  was  a  scientific  man, 
and  hated  everything  that  was  not  science, 
and  despised  all  books,  the  classics  not  less 
than  others,  which  were  not  on  scientific 
subjects.  1,  on  die  other  hand,  was  fond 
of  books^of  some  books,  at  least.  When 
I  was  quite  a  boy,  I  was  enthusiastic  about 
Byron,  and  used  to  read  out 'The  Giaour 'and 
'Don  Juan' to  my  mother  for  hours  together. 
I  knew  the  shipwreck  scene  in  '  Don  Juan  ' 
by  heart,  and  recited  it  again  and  again  ; 
and  though  my  admiration  for  Byron  has 
passed,  I  stil!  greatly  delight  in  that  mag- 
nificent passage.  I  can  recite  every  word 
of  it  even  now.  Then  came  Shelley,  for 
ivhom  my  love  has  lasted,  and  then  Tenny- 
son, for  whom  my  admiration  has  never 
wavered,  and  will  last  all  my  life,  though 
now  I  qualify  him  with  drowning.  Swin- 
burne was  a  revelation  to  me.  When  his 
'Poems  and  Ballads'  appeared,  I  was  lit- 
erally frantic  about  him,  but  that  has  worn 


for  my  failure  in  the  bachot  examination, 
indeed,  never  once  alluded  to  it.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  I  was  intended  for 
a  scientist, and  determined  to  make  me  one. 
So  he  put  me  as  a  pupil  at  the  Birkbeck 
Chemical  Laboratory  of  University  Col- 
lege, where  I  studied'  chemistry  under  Dr. 
Williamson.  I  am  afraid  that  I  was  a 
most  unsatisfactory  pupil,  for  I  took  no 
interest  at  all  in  the  work,  and  spent  almost 
all  my  time  in  drawing  caricatures,  I 
drew  all  my  life,  I  may  say  ;  it  was  my 
favorite  occupation  and  pastime.  Dr. 
Williamson  thought  me  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory student  at  chemistry,  but  he  was 
greatly  amused  with  my  caricatures,  and 
we  got  on  very  well  together. 

"My  ambition  at  that  time  was  to  go 
in  for  music  and  singing,  but  my  father 
objected  very  strongly  to  this  wish  of 
mine,  and  invariably  discouraged  it.  My 
father,  I  must  tell  you,  possessed  himself 
the  sweetest,  most  beautiful  voice  that  I 
have  ever  heard  ;  and,  if  he  had  taken  up 
singing  asa  profession,  would  most  certainly 
have  been  the  greatest  singer  of  his  time. 
Indeed,  in  his  youth  he  had  studied  music 
time  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
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but  hift  family  objected  to  his 
foilowing  the  profession,  for 
they  were  LegitimistK  and 
strong  Catholics,  and  j-ou 
know  in  what  contempt  the 
staifc  was  hdd  at  Hiu  licKinniiig 
of  this  century.  It  is  ;i  pity, 
for  there  were  millions  in  liis 
throat. 


"  ^v■e 


family  :  my  father,  my  sis- 
ter (the  sister  who  married 
Clement  Scott,  a  most  ^ifcd 
pi;.niste),  an.l  tlicn  myself.  J 
was  at  lliiit  lime  cra/y  [ilioiit 
mtisii',  and  iiSL-d  to  practise  my 
voice  wherever  and  wJienever 
I  could,  even  on  the  tojis  of 
onmilmses.  Itul  n)y  fiither  al- 
ways disconraijed  mv.  1  re- 
member one  night  we  were 
crossing  Smithlicld  Market  lo- 
Retlier,  and  I  was  talking  to 
my  father  about  music.  *  I  am 
snre  tliat  i  could  hvcome  a 
singer,'  1  said,  'and  if  you  like 
I  will  prove  it  to  you.  1  have 
my  tuning-fork  in  niv  jiocket. 
Shall  I  show  yon  my  A?' 

"  '  Ves,'  said  my  father,  '  I 
shoidd  like  to  hear  your  i<lfa 
of  an  A.'  So  I  sang  the  rmte. 
My  father  laughed.  '  Do  you 
call  that  an  .V  ?  I.et  me  show 
you  how  to  sing  il.'  And 
then  and  there  rang  <)nl  a  note 
of  music,  low  an<l  swi-ot  at  the 
outset,  and  swelling  as  it  went, 
till  it  seemed  lo  fill  all  Smith- 
field  with  divine  melodv.  I  la 
get  that 


Ion. 


.■  [ih 


lid  t 


lid  t 


s  ha 


"  Sometime  lal 


who  was  still  (convinced  that  1 
■cat  fntiire  licfori-  me  in  the  pursuit 
re,  set  me  ii|i  un  my  account  in 
i<-al  lahoralorv  in  Itard's  Yard, 
.inlhecitV.   The  house  is  still 


,  foi 


iiy  fat 


fullv  in  ark 
of  an  audieii 

nnwledgm 

been    u    grc 
r..-ently    1    , 

at''  lielii;!. 
•onid    sii.j; 

spoilrd  my  , 
"  My  pool 

.-oice  by  .-i 
■  father,    1 

speaking  of 
my  arms— a 
lie  Segnr's  i 

his  mnsi. 
^rinkiii^  ; 

always 


ing  a  poor 
nrally  litted  it  up  m  the  most 
;■  St  vie,  Willi  all  sorts  of  instrn- 
1n  ihe  niidsl  of  my  brightly-pwl- 
>araiiis  tii-re  1  sat,  an<l  in  the  long 
bflwecn  business  drew  and  drew. 
[inly  oiiasiiui  un  which  the  sage 
.  \'ard  was  able  lo  rciHler  any  real 
o  humanity  was  when  lie  was 
by  the  directors  "f  a  company  for 
certain  gold  mines  in  Devonshire 
■:xi-  being  greatly  'boomed,'  antl 
the  public  was  subscribing  heavily, 
iay  the  ore. 
•ti  l.alioralory  I  lancy  ttiey  e\pecteU  me  lo  send  them  a 
ill  1X54,  when    rejiort  likely  to  further  teni]>t  the  public. 


lie   left   ■ 


to  go  d.n 
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If  this  was  their  expectation  they  were 
mistaken;  for  after  a  few  experiments,  I 
went  back  to  town  and  told  tliem  tliat 
there  was  not  a  vestige  nf  K"''!  i"  t'"-'  ore. 
The  directors  were  of  ciuirsL-  very  dissatis- 
fied with  this  stalenieiil,  ami  insistcil  on  my 
returning  to  Uevonshiru  to  make  further 
investigation.  I  went  and  had  a  ;;o<)d  time 
of  it  down  in  tlie  country,  for  [lie  miners 
were  very  jolly  fellows  ;  Init  I  was  uiialilc 
to  satisfy  my  emplovcrs^,  and  sent  up  a 
report  which  showed  the  pnlilic  that  tlie 
whole  thing  was  a  swindle,  and  so  saved  a 
good  many  people  from  loss. 


"  My  poor  father  died  in  1856,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-iwo  1  retnrned  to  I'ari.-i 
and  went  to  live  with  my  mother  in  the 
Rue  Paradis-l'oissonnifere.  We  were  very 
poor,  and  very  dnll  and  dismal  it  was. 
However,  it  was  not  long  l)cf()re  I  entered 
upon  what  was  the  best  time  of  my  life. 
That  is  when,  having  decided  to  f<)llow  art 
as  a  profession,  1  entered  (lleyre's  studio 
to  study  drawing  and  painting.  Those  were 


my  joyous  Qnartier  Latin  days,  spent  in 
the  charming  society  of  Poynter,  Whistler, 
Armstrong,  Lamont,  and  others.  I  have 
described  dleyre's  stndio  in  'Trilby.'  For 
(ileyre  J  had  a  great  admiration,  and  at 
that  (in)e  thought  his 'Illnsions  I'erdues  ' 
a  veritable  masterpiece,  though  I  hardly 
think  so  now. 

'■  My  happy  Qnartier  Latin  life  lasted 
only  one  year,  for  in  1857  we  went  to 
.Antwerp,  and  liere  I  worked  at  the  Ant- 
tter|i  ;\cadomy  under  He  Keyser  and  Van 
Lerius,  .And  it  was  on  a  day  in  Van  Leri- 
ns's  studio  that  the  great  tragedy  of  my 
lite  occurred," 

The  voice  of  Du  Maurier.  who  tiil  then 
had  been  chatting  with  animation,  sudden- 
ly fell,  and  over  the  face  came  an  indefin- 
able expression  of  mingled  terror  and 
anger  and  sorrow. 

"  I  was  drawing  from  a  model,  when 
suddenly  the  girl's  head  seemed  to  me  to 
dwindle  lo  the  sixe  of  a  walnut.  I  clapped 
my  hand  over  my  left  eye.  Had  I  been 
mistaken  ?  I  could  see  as  well  as  ever, 
liut  when  in  its  turn  I  covered  my  right 
eye,  I  learned  what  had  happened.  My 
left  eye  had  failed  me;  it  might  be  alto- 


phologrKph  by  Fradclle  A  Young,  Ixwdon. 
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gether  lost.     It  was  so  sudden  a  blow  that  drawing  was  at  the  time.     My  first  draw- 
I  was  as  thunderstruck.      Seeing  my  dis-'  ing  in  *  Punch  '  appeared  in  June,  i860,  and 

may.  Van  Lerius  came  up  and  asked  me  represented  Whistler  and  myself  going  into 

what  might  be  the  matter  ;  and  when  I  told  a   photographer's    studio.       The    photog- 

him,  he  said  that  it  was  nothing,  that  he  rapher  is  very  angry  with  us  for  smoking^ 

had  had  that  himself,  and  so  on.     And  a  and  says  that  his  is  not  an  ordinary  studio, 

doctor  whom  I  anxiously  consulted  that  where  one  smokes  and  is  disorderly, 
same  day  comforted  me,  and  said  that  the       "  My  life   was   a    very  prosperous  one 

accident   was   a   passing   one.     However,  from  the  outset  in  London.     I  was  married 

my  eye  grew  worse  and  worse,  and   the  in  1863,  and    my  wife  and   I  never  once 

fear   of    total    blindness   beset    me    con-  knew  financial  troubles.     My  only  trouble 

stantly."  has  been  my  fear  about  my  eyes.     Apart 

It  was  with  a  movement  akin  to  a  siuid-  from  that  1  have  been  very  happy." 
der  that  Du  Maurier  spoke  these  words,  As  Du  Maurier  was  speaking,  his  second 
and  my  mind  went  back  to  what  I  luul  son,  C'harles,  a  tall,  handsome  youth  of 
heard  from  the  girl-preacher  as  I  crossed  distinguished  manners,  entered  the  room, 
the  heath,  as  in  the  same  low  tones  and  "Ah,  that  is  the  *  Mummer,'  as  we  call 
with  the  same  indefinable  expression  he  him,"  said  Du  Maurier.  "  Charles  is  play- 
continued  :  ing  in  *  Money  '  at  the  Garrick,  and  doing 

"  That  was  the  most  traj»ic  event  of  my  well.     He  draws  three  pounds  a  week,  and 

life.     It  has  poisoned  all  my  existence."  that's  more  than  my  eldest  son,  who  is  in 

Du   Maurier,  as  though  to   shake  off  a  the  army,  is  earning." 
troubling   obsession,  rose  from  his   chair.       The  conversation  turned  on  the  stage, 

and  walked  about  the  room,  cigarette  in  **  When  1   went  to  consult  my  old  friend 

hand.  John  Hare   about   letting  Charles  go  on 

"In  the  spring  of   1859  we  heard  of  a  the  stage,"  said  Du  Maurier,  "Hare   said 
great    specialist  who   lived  in   Ddsseldorf,  that  provided  one  can  get  to  the  top  of 
and  we  went   to  see   him.     He  examinecl  the  tree,  the  stage  is  the  most   delightful 
my  eyes,  and  he  said  that  though  the  left  profession  ;  but  that  for  the  actor  who  only 
eye  was  certainly  lost,  I  had  no  reason  to  succeeds  moderately,  it  is  the  most  miser- 
fear  losing  the  other,  but  that  I  must  be  able,  pothouse  existence  imaginable, 
very  careful,  and  not  drink  beer,  and  not 
eat  cheese,  and  so  on.     It  was  very  com- 
forting to  know  that  I  was  not  to  be  blind,  connkction  with  "  punch  " — a   glimpse: 
but  I  have  never  quite  shaken  off  the  ter-  of  thackkrav. 
ror  of  that  apprehension. 

"  Most  of  the  jokes  in  *  Punch  '  are  my 

own,  but  a  good  many  are  sent   to    me^ 

MAKING  HIS  OWN  WAV  IN  LiFK.  which   I   twist   and  turn   into   form.     But 

Postlethwaite,  Bunthorne,  Mrs.   Ponsonby 

"In  the  following  year  I  felt  that  the  Tonikyns,  Sir  (leorgeous  Midas,  and  the 
time  had  come  for  me  to  earn  my  own  other  characters  associated  with  my  draw- 
living,  and  so  one  day  I  asked  my  mother  ings,  are  all  my  own  creations, 
to  give  me  ten  pounds  to  enable  me  to  "  1  have  made  many  interesting  friends 
go  to  London,  and  told  her  that  1  should  during  my  long  life  in  London,  and  the 
never  ask  her  for  any  more  money.  She  lecture  which  I  have  delivered  all  over 
did  not  want  me  to  go,. and  as  to  never  luigland  contains  many  anecdotes  about 
asking  for  money,  she  begged  me  not  to  them.  I  never  met  Charles  Dickens  to 
make  any  such  resolution.  Poor  woman,  speak  to  him,  and  only  saw  him  once  ;  that 
she  would  have  given  me  her  last  penny,  was  at  Leech's  funeral.  Thackeray  I  also 
But  it  happened  that  I  never  had  occasion  met  only  once,  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
to  ask  her  assistance  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Sartoris.  Mrs.  Sartoris,  who  was  Adelaide 
time  came  when  I  was  able  to  add  to  the  Kenible,  and  Hamilton  Aid^,  who  knew 
comforts-of  her  existence.  of  my  immense  admiration  for  Thackeray^ 

"  My   first    lodging   in    London    was   in  wanted  to   introduce  me  to  him,  but  I  rc- 

Newman  Street,  where  I  shared  rooms  with  fused.      1    was    too   diffident.      I   was  80 

Whistler.     I  afterwards  moved  to  rooms  in  little,  and  he  was  so  great.     But  all  that 

Earl's  Terrace,  in  the  house  where  Walter  evening   I    remained  as  close  to   him  as 

Pater  died.     I  began  contributing  to  *  Once  possible,  greedily  listening  to  his  words. 

a  Week  '  and  to  *  Punch  '  very  soon  after  my  I    remember  that  during  the   evening  an 

arrival  in  London,  and  shockingly  bad  my  American  came  up  to  him — rather  a  com* 
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mon  sort  of  man — and  claimed  acquaint-  write  are   curious.      I   was   walking  one 

ance.       Thackeray    received     him     most  evening  with  Henry  James  up  and  down 

cordially,  and  invited  him  to   dinner.     1  the    High    Street    in    Bayswater — I    had 

envied  that  American.     And  my   admira-  made  James's  acquaintance  much  in  tht 

tion  for  Thackeray  increased   when,  as  it  same  way  as  I  have  made  yours.     James 

was   getting   late,   he  turned    to    his  two  said  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  finding 

daughters,  Minnie  and  Annie,  and  said  to  plots  for  his  stories.    '  Plots ! '  I  exclaimed, 

them,  'Allans,  mesdemotselks,  il  est  temps  de  'I  am  full   of  plots;'  and  I    went   on    to 

s' en  alter ^  with  the  best  French  accent  I  tell  him  the   plot  of  'Trilby.'     'But  you 


heard 


outh. 


mates ;  my  mas- 
ter, I  may  say, 
for  to  some  ex- 
tent my  work 
was  modelled 
on  his.  I  spent 
the  autumn  of 
the  year  which 
preceded  his 
death  with  him 
at  Whitby.  He 
was  not  very 
funny,  but  was 
kind,  amiable, 
and  genial,  a 
delightful  man. 
"I  shall  never 
forget  the  scene 
at  his  funeral. 
Dean  Hole  was 
officiating,  and 
s  the  first  sod 


fell 


i  t  h    a 


thud 
on  the  coffin  of 
our  dear,  dear 
friend,  Millais, 
who  was  stand- 
ing on  the  edge 
of  the  grave, 
burst  out  sob- 
bing. It  was 
as  a  signal,  for. 


ought  to  write  that  story,'  cried  James, 
■  I  can't  write,'  I  said,  '  I  have  never  writ- 
en.  If  you  like  the  plot  so  much  you  may 
take  it.'  But 
James  would 
not  take  it ;  he 
said  it  was  too 
valuable  a  pres- 
ent, and  that  I 
must  write  the 
story  myself. 

"Well,  on 
reaching  home 
that  night  I  set 
to  work,  and  by 
the  next  morn- 
ing I  had  writ- 
ten the  first  two 


of 
'  Peter      Ibbet- 

son.'   It  seemed 
all  to  flow  from 
my    pen,   with- 
out effort,  in  a 
full   stream. 
But    I   thought 
it  must  be  poor 
stuff,  and  1  de- 
ter m  i  n  e  d   to 
Dk     for     an 
omen    to    learn 
whether      any 
success     would 
attend  this  new 
departure.      So 
I    walked     out 
into  the  garden, 
and   the  very  first  thing  that  I  saw  was  a 
large  wheelbarrow,  and  that  comforted  me 
and  reassured  me  ;  for,  as  you  will  remem- 
ber, there    is  a  wheelbarrow    in    the  first 
chapter  of '  Peter  Ibbetson.' 

"Some  time  later  I  was  dining  with 
Osgood,  and  he  said,  '  I  hear,  Du  Maurier, 
Then,  going  on  to  speak  of  his  literary  that  you  are  writing  stories,'  and  asked 
work,  Du  Maurier  said,  "Nobody  more  me  to  let  him  see  something.  So  'Peter 
than  myself  was  surprised  at  the  great  Ibbetson '  was  sent  over  to  America  and 
success  of  my  novels.  I  never  expected  was  accepted  at  once.  Then  'Trilby' 
anything  of  the  sort.  I  did  not  know  followed,  and  the  'boom'  came,  a  '  boom  ' 
that  I  could  write.  I  had  no  idea  that  I  which  surprised  me  immensely,  for  I  never 
had  had  any  experiences  worth  recording,  took  myself  au  i/rieux  as  a  novelist.  In- 
The  circumstances  under  which  I  came  to   deed,   this    'boom'   rather  distresses   me 


a  photograph  by  Fradt 


after,  each  man  in  that  great 
of  mourners  was  sobbing  also. 
memorable  sight." 
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when  I  reflect  that  Thack- 
eray never  had  a  '  boom.' 
And  I  hold  that  a  'boom' 
means  nothing  as  a  sign  of 
literary  excellence,  nothing 
but  money." 

l)u  Maurier  writes  at  ir- 
regular intervals,  and  in 
snch  moments  as  he  can 
snatch  from  his  "i'linch" 
work.  "  ]*'or,"  he  says,  "I 
am  taking  more  ])iiins  than  .       .     . 

ever  over  my  drawing."  f,KVMi,  auisi 
And  so  saying,  he  fetched  kati'kiis  ur  in 
an  album  hi  which  he  showed  ta™  it"™>M'wi 
me  the  elaborate  prepara-  "n-scH"  uim 
tion,  in  the  way  of  studies 
and  sketches,  for  a  cartoon  which  was  to 
appear  in  a  week  or  two  in  his  jiaper.  One 
figure,  from  a  female  model,  had  been 
drawn  several  times.  There  was  here  the 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.  "  I  usu- 
ally write  on  the  lop  of  the  piano,  standing, 
and  I  never  look  at  my  manuscript  as  I 
write,  partly  to  spare  my  eyes,  and  partly 
because  the  writing  seems  literally  to  flow 
from  my  pen.  My  best  time  is  just  after 
lunch.  My  writing  is  frequently  inter- 
rupted, and  I  walk  about  the  studio  and 
smoke,  and  then  back  to  the  manuscript 
once  more.  Afterwards  I  revise,  very  care- 
fully now,  for  I  am  taking  great  pains  with 
my  new  book.  '  The  Martians  '  is  to  be  a 
very  long  book,  and  I  cannot  say  when  it 
will  be  finished.'" 

A  summons  from  Mrs.  du  Maurier  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  tea  was  served, 
here  interrupted  the  conversation,  A  com- 
fortable room,  with  amiahie  jicople  whom 
one  seemed  to  recof;ni/e.  Over  the  mantel 
three  portraits  of  Du  Maurier's  children, 
hy  himself.  "  Les  voih),"  he  said,  not  with- 
out pride.  Above  these  a  water-color 
picture  of  the  character  of  the  drawings  in 
"  I'unch."  "  It  has  been  hawked  round  all 
over  America  and  Kugland,"  said  Du  Mau- 
rier of  this  picture,  "at  exhibitions  and 
places,  but  nobody  would  buy  it." 

A    MAN    AT    ![1S   llEST    AFTK.R    FORTY. 

Over  the  fire  in  the  comfortable  room 
the  conversation  touched  on  many  thing.s. 


"  Every  book  which  is  worth 
anything,"  said  Du  Maurier, 
"has  had  its  original  life." 
And  again,  "  I  think  that  the 
best  years  in  a  man's  life  are 
after  he  is  forty.  So  Trol- 
lope  used  to  say.  Does 
]3audet  say  so  too  ?  A  man 
at  forty  has  ceased  to  hunt 
the  moon.  I  would  add  that 
in  order  to   enjoy  life  after 

forty,  it  is  perhaps  necessary 

WITH  TiiK  sur  to  have  achieved,  before 
tail  MBMiiKiis  lip  reaching  that  age,  at  least 
iai*THB «"  K™v  some  success."  He  spoke 
iR  IS  uKrm.  of  the  letters  he  has  been 

receiving  since  the  "boom," 
and  said  that  on  an  average  he  received 
five  letters  a  day  from  America,  of  a  most 
ilattering  description.  "  Some  of  my  corre- 
spondents, however,  don't  give  a  man  his 
'du',"  he  remarked,  with  a  shadow  of  a 
smile, 

Du  Maurier  speaks  willingly  and  enthu- 
siastically about  literature.  He  is  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Stevenson,  and  (Quoted 
with  gusto  the  passage  in  "Kidnapped" 
where  the  scene  between  David  Balfour 
and  Cluny  is  described.  "  One  would  have 
to  look  at  one's  guests,"  he  said,  "  before 
inviting  them,  if  not  precisely  satisfied 
with  one's  hospitality,  to  step  outside  and 
take  their  measure.  Imagine  me  proposing 
such  an  arrangement  to  a  giant  like  Val 
Prinsep." 

The  day  on  which  he  is  able  to  devote 
most  time  to  writing  is  'I'hursday.     "  Cesi 
mon  grand  j'tiur."     On  Wednesdays  he  is 
engaged   with  a    model  ;  a   female  model  . 
comes  every  Friday. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he 
should  work  with  such  renewed  applica- 
ti<)n  at  his  old  craft,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  circumstances  have  thrown  wide  open 
to  him  the  gales  of  a  new  career. 

He  reminds  one  as  to  physique,  and  in 
certain  manifestations  of  a  very  nervous 
temperament,  of     another    giant    worker, 

Hut  he  is  altogether  original  and  him- 
self, a  strong  and  striking  individuality,  a 
man  altogether  deserving  of  his  past  and 
present  good  fortune. 
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ki:al  coxvkrsation  bktween  tiiem, 

■     Mk.     liAKK. 


IN  the  very  beginning  I  wish  to  set  down  to  run  in  five  capital  "  I's"  in  the  first  few 

the  fact  that  I  am  not  a  professional  lines  of  this  article.     There  you  have  the 

interviewer,  but  that  I  have  some  acquaint-  whole  secret  of  interviewing  as  practiced 

ance  with  the  principles  of  the  art.     The  a.d.    1894,    in    England.      The    successful 

observant  reader  will  notice  that  I  under-  interviewer  blazons  forth  as  much  of  his 

stand  the  business,  because  I  have  managed  own  personality  as  possible,  using  his  vie- 
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tim  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  his  own  shorthand  reporter  behind  a  screen,  as 
opinions.  If  the  interviewer  could  be  in-  Louis  XI.  placed  Quentin  Durward  when 
duced  to  hang  himself  as  well  as  his  opin-  the  king  interviewed  the  Count  of  Creve- 
ions,  the  world  would  be  brighter  and  coeur,  he  might  perhaps  get  a  Real  Con- 
better.  I  loathe  the  English  pompous  versation,  but  otherwise  I  don't  see  how  it 
interview.  is  to  be  done. 

But  the  interview  in  England  is  an  im-  To  show  the  practical    difficulties  that 

ported  article  ;  it  is  not  native  to  the  soil,  meet  a  Real  Conversationalist  at  the  very 

In   America  you  get  the  real  thing,  and  beginning,  I  pulled  out  my  note-book  and 

even  the  youngest  newspaper  man  under-  pencil,  and,  looking  across  at  my  victim, 

stands  how  it  should  be  done.     An  inter-  solemnly  said  : 

viewer  should  be  like  a  clear  sheet  of  plate  "  Now,  C'onan  Doyle,  talk." 

glass  that  forms  the  front  window  of  an  Instead  of  complying  with  my  most  rea- 

attractive  store,  through  which  you  can  see  sonable  recjuest,  the   novelist  threw   back 

the  articles  displayed,  scarcely  suspecting  his  head  and  laughed,  and,  impressed  as  I 

that  anything  stands  between  you  and  the  was  with  the  momentousness  of  the  occa- 

interesting  collection.  sion,  so  hearty  and  infectious  is  his  laugh 

Yet  some  people  are  never  satisfied,  and  that  after  a  few  moments  I  was  compelled 

there  arose  a  man  in  the  United  States  who  to  join  him. 

resolved  to  invent  a  new  kind  of  interview.  We  had  looted  two  comfortable  wicker 

His  name  is  S.  S.  McClure,  and  he  is  the  chairs  from  the  house,  and  were  seated  at 

owner  and  editor  of  this  Magazine.     1  hope  the   farther   end   of    the   long   lawn   that 

I  may  be  allowed  to  praise  or  abuse  a  man  stretches  from  the  Doyle  residence  towards 

in  his  own  magazine,  and   I   hereby  give  the  city   of    London.     It  is  one  of  those 

him  warning  that  if  he  cuts  out  or  changes  smooth,  exceedingly  green,  velvety  lawns 

a  line  of  my  copy  I  will  never  write  another  to  be  found  only  in  England,  yet  easy  of 

word  for  him.      He  may  disclaim  what  I  manufacture    there  ;    for,    as   the    Oxford 

say  in  any  other  portion  of  this  periodical,  gardener  said  to  the  American  visitor,  all 

if  he  likes,  but  I  alone  am  responsible  for  you  have  to  do  is  to  leave  the  lawn  out- 

this  section.     He  would  have  no  hesitation  doors  for  five  hundred  years  or  so,  cutting 

in  asking  Gabriel  to  write  him  an  article  on  and  rolling  it   frequently,  and   there  you 

the   latest  thing  in  trumpets,  and  the  re-  are.     Little,  white,  hard  rubber  golf  balls 

markable  thing  is,  he  would  actually  get  lay  about  on  the  grass,  like  croquet  balls 

the  manuscript.  that    had    shrunk    from    exposure    to    the 

So  one  day  S.  S.  McClure  invented  what  weather.     Mr.    Doyle  is  a  golf  inebriate, 

he  thought  was  a  new  style  of  interview,  and  practices   on   this    lawn,   landing  the 

which  he  patented  under  the  title  of  "  Real  balls  in  a  tub  when  he  mak^s  the  right  sort 

Conversations."     The  almanac  of  the  fut-  of  a  hit,  and  generally  breaking  a  window 

ure,  which  sprinkles  choice  bits  of  informa-  when  he  doesn't. 

tion  among  weather  predictions  and  signs  I  put  away  my  note-book  and  pencil, 

of  the  zodiac,  will  have  this  line:  "  April  "  1  have  a  proposal  to   make,"  I  said. 

14,  1893 — Real  Conversations  invented  by  "  You  and  I  have  frequently  set  the  world 

S.  S.  McClure."  right,  and  solved  all  the  problems,  with  no 

Yet  the  idea  was  not  new ;  we  all  have  magazine  editor  to  make  us  afraid.     We 

practiced  it  as  boys.     We  got  two  dogs  to-  have  talked  in  your  garden  and  in  mine,  at 

gether  who  held  different  opinions  on  social  your  hospitable  board  and  at  mine,  at  your 

matters,   and   urged    them  to  discuss  the  club  and  at  mine,  on  your  golf  ground  and 

question,  while  we  stood  by  and  enjoyed  — yes,  I  remember  now,  I  haven't  one  of 

the  argument.     This  is  what  McClure  now  my  own  ;  now  I  know  your  views  on  things 

does  with  two  writers,  and  the  weapon  in  pretty  well,  so  I  will  *  fake  '  a  Real  Con- 

the  Real  Conversation,  as  in  the  dog-fight,  versation,  as  we  say  in  the  States." 

is  the  jaw.  "  But  that  wouldn't  be  quite  fair  to  Mc- 

The  only  fault  that  I  have  to  find  with  Clure's  readers,  would  it  ?"  objected  Doyle, 
these  Real  Conversations  is  that  they  are  who  is  an  honest  man  and  has  never  had 
not  conversations,  and  that  they  cannot  be  the  advantage  of  a  newspaper  training.  "  I 
real.  Try  to  imagine  two  sane  men  sitting  read  all  of  those  Real  Conversations  in  the 
down  deliberately  to  talk  for  publication  !  magazine,  and  I  thought  them  most  inter- 
Only  a  master  mind  could  have  conceived  esting.  The  idea  seems  to  me  a  good  one." 
such  a  situation — a  mind  like  that  of  Mr.  "  Now  that  ought  to  show  you  how  easy 
McClure,  accustomed  to  accomplishing  the  it  will  be  for  me  to  make  up  a  Real  Conver- 
impossible.     Now,  if  he  were  to  station  a  sation  with  you.     Your  opinion  and  mine 
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are  always  the  opposite  of  each  other. 
All  I  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  re- 
member what  I  thought  on  any  subject, 
then  write  something  entirely  different,  and 
I  would  have  Conan  Doyle.  That  proves 
to  me  the  hollowness  of  the  other  inter- 
views McClure  has  published.  Howells 
agreed  with  Boyesen,  Hamlin  Garland 
agreed  with  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  and 
so  on  all  along  the  line.  This  isn't  natural. 
No  literary  man  ever  agrees  with  any  other 
literary  man.      He  sometimes  pretends  to 


to  attain ;  his  criticism,  even  if  severe, 
would  be  helpful  and  intelligent,  A 
schoolboy,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
give  his  verdict  on  a  book  by  intuition,  but 
he  rarely  makes  a  mistake.  See  how  the 
schoolboys  of  the  world  have  made  "  Treas- 
ure Island  "  their  own.  Of  course,  I  would 
not  expect  an  accurate  estimate  of  "  Robert 
Elsmere  "  from  a  schoolboy. 

Barr.  I  suppose  an  author  would  hardly 
,  like  to  slate  another  author's  work — pub- 
licly.    Besides,  he  would  be  compelled,  as 


like  the  books  another  fellow  has  written, 
but  that  is  all  humbug.  He  doesn't  in  his 
heart ;  he  knows  he  could  have  done  them 
better  himself." 

"Oh,  you're  all  wrong  there  ;  all  wrong 
^entirely  wrong!  Now.  if  1  had  to  choose 
my  critics,  I  would  choose  my  fellow- 
workers,  or  schoolboys." 

"Just  what  I  said.  You  are  placing  the 
other  authors  on  a  level  with  schoolboys  ! 
That  is  worse  than " 

Doylf.  Listen  to  me.  A  fellow- author 
knows  the  difficulties  I  have  to  contend 
with ;  he  appreciates  the  effect  I  am  trying 


a  matter  of  seif-protection,  to  keep  up  the 
pretence  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  lit- 
erature in  England  at  the  present  moment. 
But  there  is  Mr.  Howells,  who  has  no  Eng- 
lish axe  to  grind,  and  he,  from  the  calm, 
serene,  unprejudiced  atmosphere  of  New 
York,  frankly  admits  that  literature  in 
England  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  the 
authors  of  tu-day  do  not  understand  even 
the  rudiments  of  their  business.  Of  course 
you  agree  with  him? 

Doyle,  I  think  there  never  was  a  time 
when  there  was  a  better  promise.  There 
are  at  least  a  dozen  men  and  women  who 
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have  made  a  deep  mark,  ami  wlio  are 
still  young.  No  one  can  say  how  far 
they  may  go.  Some  of  tlieiti  are  sure 
to  develop,  for  the  past  shows  us  thai 
fiction  is  an  art  which  improves  up  to 
the  age  of  fifty  or  so.  With  fuUer 
knowledge  of  life  comes  greater  power 
in  descritiing  it. 

Barr.  A  dozen!  You  always  were 
a  generous  man,  Doyle.  Who  are  the 
talented  twelve,  so  that  I  may  cable 
to  Howells  ? 

Doyle.  There  are  more  than  a  dozen 
— Barrie,  Kipling,  Mrs.  Olive  Schrem- 
er,  Sarah  Granti.  Miss  Harradcn, 
Gilbert  Parker,  Quiller-Couch,  Hall 
Caine,  Stevenson,  Stanley  Weyni[in, 
Anthony  Hope,  Crockett,  Rider  Hag- 
gard, Jerome,  Zangwill,  Clark  Russell, 
George  Moore — many  of  them  under 
thirty  and  few  of  them  much  over 
it.  There  are  others,  of  course. 
These  names  just  happen  to  occur 
to  me. 

^^Br 

^m-jH^^ 

HULHKS.      FBOH    A    PHOTOCRAfH    BV  A,    SWAM 
WATION,    KDINBUSOB. 

Barr.  You  think  a  man  im- 
proves up  to  fifty  ? 

Doyle.  Certainly,  if  he  keeps 
out  of  a  groove  and  refuses  to 
do  his  work  in  a  mechanical  way. 
Why,  many  of  the  greatest  writers 
in  our  fiction  did  not  begin  until 
after  forty.  Thackeray  was  about 
forty.  Scott  was  past  forty. 
Charles  Reade  and  George  Eliot 
were  as  much.  Richardson  was 
fifty.  To  draw  life,  one  must 
know  It. 

Barr.  My  experience  is  that 
when  a  man  is  fifty  he  knows  he 
will  improve  until  he  is  sixty,  and 
when  he  is  sixty  he  feels  that  im- 
provement will  keep  right  on  until 
he  is  seventy  ;  whereas,  when  he 
is  twenty  he  thinks  that  perhaps  he 
will  know  more  when  he  is  thirty, 
but  is  not  sure.     Man  is  an  amus- 

^E^ 

ing  animal.  Now  I  would  like  an 
American  dozen,  if  you  don't 
mind. 

Doyle.  I  have  not  read  a  book 
for  a  long  time  that  has  stirred 
me  as  much  as  Miss  Wilkins's 
"  Pembroke."     1  think   she  is    a 
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risky  to  call  a  recent  book  a  classic,  but    very  superficial  things,  and  good  old  human 
this  one  really  seems  to  me  to  have  every    nature    is    always  there    under    a  coat   of 


characteristic 

Barr.  Well  ? 

Doyle.  Well  ! 

Barr.  That    is    only    one. 
read  American  fiction  ? 

Dtyit.  Not  as  much   as  I   ; 


varnish.  When  one  hears  of  a  literature 
of  the  West  or  of  the  South,  it  sounds  ag- 
gressively sectional, 

Barr.  Sectional  ?  If  it  comes  to  that, 
who  could  be  more  sectional  than  Hardy  or 
Barrie — the  one  giving  us  the  literature  of 


but  what  I  have  read  has,  I  hope,  been 
fairly  representative.  I  know  Cable's  work 
and  Eugene  Field's  and  Hamlin  Garland's 
and  Edgar  Fawcett's  and  Richard  Harding 
Davis's.  I  think  Harold  Frederic's  "  In 
the  Valley  "  is  one  of  the  best  of  recent 
historical  romances.  The  danger  for  Amer- 
ican fiction  is,  I  think,  that  it  should  run  in 
many  brooks  instead  of  one  broad  stream. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  overaccentuate 
local  peculiarities ;  differences,  after  all,  are 


a  county  and  the  other  of  a  village  ?  You 
know  that  a  person  in  a  neighboring  village 
said  of  Earrie,  that  he  was  "  no  sae  bad  fur 
a  Kerrimuer  man."  When  you  speak  of  a 
section  in  America,  you  must  not  forget  it 
may  be  a  bit  of  land  as  big  as  France, 

Doyle.  Barrie  and  Hardy  have  gained 
success  by  showing  how  the  Scotch  or 
Wessex  peasant  shares  our  common  human 
nature,  not  by  accentuating  the  points  in 
which  they  differ  from  us. 
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'r.  AVell,   I  think  Howells  is 

What  do  you  think  of  him  mul  of 

lie.  James,  I  think,  lias  had  a  great 
ermaneiit  influence  upon  fiction.  His 
iful  clear-cut  style  and  his  artistic 
int  must  affect  every  one  who  reads 
I'm  sure  his  "  Portrait  of  a  I.ady  " 
m  education  to  me,  though  one  has 
hvays  the  wit  to  profit  by  one's  edu- 

•■r.  Yes  ;  James  is  a  writer  of  whom 
English  people  ought  to  be  proud.  I 
we  had  an  American  like  him.  Still, 
.  goodness,  we  have  our  William  Ucan 
;l[s.  I  love  Howells  so  much  that  I 
ure  you  must  have  something  to  say 
St  him;  what  is  it? 
vh.  I  admire  his  honest,  earnest  work, 
do  not  admire  his  attitude  towards 
■iters  and  critics  who  happen  to  differ 


from  his  school.  One  can  like 
Vakles  and  Hourget  and  Miss 
Austen  without  throwing  stones  at 
Scott  and  Thackeray  and  Dickens. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  all. 

Barr.  But  there  is  the  question 
of  art, 

Doyle.  We  talk  so  much  about 
art,  that  we  tend  to  forget  what 
this  art  was  ever  invented  for.  It 
was  to  amuse  mankind — to  help 
the  sick  and  the  dull  and  the  weary. 
If  Scott  and  Dickens  have  done 
this  for  millions,  they  have  done 
well  by  their  art. 

Barr.  You  don't  think,  then, 
that  the  object  of  all  fiction  is  to 
draw  life  as  it  is? 

Doyle.  Where  would  Gulliver 
and  Don  Quixote  and  Dante  and 
(Jcjtthe  be,  if  that  were  so?  No  ; 
the  object  of  fiction  is  to  Interest, 
and  the  best  fiction  is  that  which 
inieiests  most.  If  you  can  inter- 
est hy  drawing  life  as  it  is,  by  all 
means  do  so.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  object  to 
your  neighbor  using  other  means. 
Barr.  \o\\  do  not  approve  of 
tile  theological  novel  then? 

Doyle.  Oh   yes,    I    do,   if   it  is 
niade  interesting.    I  think  the  age 
of  fiction  is  coming— the  age  when 
religious  and  social  and  political 
changes   will   all   be   effected   by 
means    of    the    novelist.      Look, 
within  recent    years,   how    much 
has  been  done  by  such  books  as 
"  Looking  Backward"  or  "  Rob- 
ert Klsmere."     Everybody  is  edu- 
cated now,  but  comparatively  few  are  very 
educated.      To   get   an   idea  to   penetrate 
to    the    masses   of    the   people,  you    must 
put  fiction  round  it,  like  sugar  round  a  pill. 
No  statesman  and  no  ecclesiastic  will  have 
the  influence  on  public  opinion  which  the 
novelist  of  the  future  will  have.     If  he  has 
strong  convictions,  he  will  have  wonderful 
facilities   for  impressing  them  on    others. 
Still  his  first  business  will   always  be  to 
interest.     If  he  can't  get  his  sugar  right, 
people  will  refuse  his  pill. 

At  this  point  nature  revolted.  She 
thought  the  subject  too  dry,  and  she  pro- 
ceeded to  wet  it  down.  A  black  thunder- 
cloud came  up  over  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  the  first  thing  we  knew  the  shower 
was  upon  us,  Hoth  of  us,  luckily,  knew 
enough  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain.  Two 
men  hastily  grasped  two  wicker  chairs 
and   bolted  for  the  house,  leaving  litera- 
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ture  to    take    care    of    itself    in    the  back 
garden. 

Conan  Doyle's  study,  workshop,  and 
smoking-room  is  a  nice  place  in  a  down- 
pour, and  I  can  recommend  tiie  novelist's 
brand  of  cigarettes.  Show  me  the  room 
in  which  a  man  works,  and  I'll  show  you 
— how  to  smoke  his  cigarettes.  The  work- 
bench stands  in  the  corner — one  of  those 
flat-topped  desks  so  prevalent  in  England. 
The  English  author  does  not  seem  to  take 


kindly  to  the  haughty,  roller-top  American 
desk,  covered  with  transparent  varnish  and 
twenty-three  patents. 

There  is  a  bookcase,  filled  with  solid 
historical  volumes  for  the  most  part.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  room  is  a 
series  of  water-color  drawings  done  by 
Conan  Doyle's  father.  The  DojMe  family 
has  always  been  a  familv  of  artists,  and 
the  celebrated  cover  of  "  Punch  "  is,  as 
everybody  knows,  the  work  of  Dicky  Doyle. 
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The  drawings  by  Mr.  Doyle's  father  are  berg  when  they  lay  for  some  hours  beside 

most  weird  and  imaginative,  being  in  art  an  ice-field,  and  then  was  the  time  to  take 

something   like   what  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  a  rise  out  of  the  innocent  polar  bear,  who 

stories  are  in  fiction.  is  not  accustomed  to  the  Peterhead  brand 

There  are  harpoons  on  the  wall,  for  of  humor.  They  would  put  all  the  grease, 
Doyle  has  been  a  whale  fisher  in  his  time,  bones,  and  galley  refuse  into  the  furnace, 
and  has  the  skull  of  a  polar  bear  and  the  and  the  scent  of  the  burning  spread  along 
stuffed  body  of  an  Iceland  falcon  to  show  the  Arctic  Circle  for  miles.  In  a  few  hours 
that  his  aim  was  accurate.  There  are  but  all  the  bears  between  there  and  the  Pole 
two  other  Iceland  falcons  in  Kn^kuul.  would  come  trooping  along  with  no.ses  high 
The  novelist  came  nearer  to  the  North  in  the  air,  wondering  where  the  banquet 
Pole  than  New  York  is  to  C'hicago,  and  it  was.  When  they  read  the  signal,  "April 
has  always  struck  me  as  strange  that  he  Fool,"  llagged  from  the  mast-head,  the 
did  not  take  a  sleeping-car  and  go  through  bears  grunted  and  trudged  off  home  again, 
to  the  Pole  and  spend  a  night  there.  But  C'onan  Doyle  is  not  a  man  who  goes  to 
he  was  young  then  and  let  oi)portunities  extremes,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  he  did 
slip.  He  spent  his  twenty-first  birthday  in  the  matter  of  his  voyaging.  He  came 
within  the  Arctic  Circle.  home  from  the  Arctic  Circle,  took  his  de- 
Here  are  three  stories  of  his  Arctic  ex-  gree  at  ICdinburgh,  and  at  once  shipped  for 
periences.  You  see,  I  am  going  to  sugar-  the  west  African  coast. 
coat  the  Real  Conversation.  Here  is  a  tragedy  of  the  sea  which  oc- 

The  whaler  sailed  from  Peterhead,  and  curred  when  Doyle  was  a  boy.     He  read 

the  crew  were  Scotsmen  with  one  excep-  an  account  of  it  at  the  time,  and  it  made  a 

tion.     Doyle  was  supposed  to  be  the  sur-  powerful   impression  on  his  young  mind, 

geon  of  the  craft.     He  brought  two  pairs  An  American  ship  called  the  "  Marie  Ce- 

of  boxing-gloves  with  him,  and  one  of  the  leste  "  was  found  abandoned  off  the  west 

men,  who   was  handy  with    his  fists,  was  coast.     Nothing  on  her  was  disturbed,  and 

ambitious  to  have  a  bout.     Doyle  accom-  there  were  no  signs  of  a  struggle.     Her 

modated  him.     The  man  was  strong,  but  cargo  was  untouched,  and  there  was  no  evi- 

had   no   science.      Finding   himself    hard  dence  that  she  had  come  through  a  storm, 

pressed,  Doyle  struck  out,  and  the  cabin  On  the  cabin  table  was  screwed  a  sewing^ 

table  being  fastened  to  the  floor  with  no  machine,  and   on  the  arm  of  the  sewing' 

give  to  it,  the  sailor,  when  he  struck  it  machine  was  a  spool  of  silk  thread,  which 

after  the  blow,  found  his  feet  in  the  air  and  would  have  fallen  off  if  there  had  been  any 

his  head  on  the  floor  behind  the  table.  motion  of  the  vessel.    She  was  loaded  with 

The  man  was  heard  afterwards  to  say  to  clocks,  and  her  papers  showed  that  she  left 

a  companion  in  tones  of  great  admiration  :  Baltimore  for  I.isbon.     She  was  taken  to 

"Man!    McAlpine,  yon's  the  best   sur-  (iibraltar,  but  from  that  day  to  this  no  one 

geon  we've  ever  had.     He  knocked   me  knows  what   became  of  the  captain  and 

clean  ower  th*  table  an'  blacked  ma  e'e."  crew  of  the  "  Marie  Celeste." 

Few  men  have  had  such  a  compliment  This  mystery  of  the  sea  set  the  future 

paid  to  their  medical  qualifications.  Sherlock  Holmes  at  work  trying  to  find  a 

The  man  who  was  not  a  Scotsman  was  solution  for  it.     There  was  no  clew  to  ffo 
a  gloomy,  taciturn  person,  popularly  sup-  on,  except  an  old  Spanish  sword  found  m 
posed  to  be  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  the  forecastle,  which  showed  signs  of  hav- 
held  in  deep  respect  on  that  account.     He  ing  been  recently  cleaned.     Doyle's  solu- 
went   on   the   principle  that  deeds  speak  tion  of  the  problem  appeared  in  the  form 
louder  than  words.     On  one  occasion  the  of  a  story  for  the  "Cornhill  Magazine," 
cook  took  the  liberty  of  being  drunk   for  entitled,  "J.  Habbakuk  Jephson's   State- 
three  days.     On  the  third  day  the   mur-  ment."     Jephson  was  supposed  to  be  an 
derer  thought  this  had  gone  far,  just  far,  American  doctor  who  had  taken  passage 
enough.      The    cooking    was    something  on  the  ship  for  his  health.     Shortly  aftep 
awful.     He  rose  without  a  word,  seized  a  the  story  appeared,  the  following  telegrancx 
long-handled    saucepan    and    brought    it  was  printed  in  all  the  London  papers  : 
down  on  the  cook's  head.     The  bottom  of  "  Solly  Flood,  Her  Majesty's  advocatc^- 
the  pan  broke  like  glass,  and  the  iron  rim  general   at  Gibraltar,  telegraphs  that  ttic 
remained   around   the    astonished    cook's  statement  of  J.  Habbakuk  Jephson  is  notli- 
neck  like  a  collar.     The  man,  still  without  ing  less  than  a  fabrication." 
a  word,  walked  gloomily  to  his  seat.    There  Which  indeed  it  was  ;  but  the  teleffram 
was  no  more  bad  cooking  on  that  voyage,  was  a  compliment  to  the  realism  of  th 

They  used  to  throw  an  ice-anchor  on  a  story,  to  say  the  least. 
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On   tlie   bookcase   in    the   study   there  "Doyle,  I  have  known  you  now  for  seven 

stands  a  bust  of  a  man  with  a  keen,  shrewd  years,  and  I  know  you  thoroughly.     I  am 

face.  goi"g  to  say  something  to  you    that  you 

"  Who  is  the  statesman  ?"  I  asked.  will    remember  in  after  life.      Doyle,  you 

"Oh,    that    is    Sherlock    Holmes,"    said  will  never  come  to  any  good  !  " 

Doyle.     "A  young   sculptor   named  Wil-  The  making  of  an  historical  novel  in- 

kins,    from    Birmingham,    sent    it    to    me.  volves  much  hard  reading.    The  results  of 

Isn't  it  good?"  this   hard   reading,  Doyle  sets  down  in  a 

"  Excellent.     By   the  way,   is   Sherlock  note-book.     Sometimes  all  he  gets  out  of 

Holmes  really  dead  ?  "  several  volumes  is  represented  by  a  couple 


"Yes ;  I  shall  never  write  another 
Holmes  story," 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle  is  a  methodical  worker, 
and  a  hard  worker.  He  pastes  up  over 
his  mantel-shelf  a  list  of  tlie  things  he  in- 
tends to  do  in  the  coming  six  months,  and 
he  sticks  to  his  task  until  it  is  done.  He 
must  be  a  great  disappointment  to  his  old 
teacher.  When  he  had  finished  school  the 
teacher  called  the  boy  up  before  him  and 
said  solemaly  : 


of  pages  in  this  book.  In  turning  over  the 
most  recent  pages  I  saw  much  about  Na- 
poleon, and  1  knew  that  some  marvellously 
good  short  stories  which  Doyle  has  re- 
cently written,  are  set  in  the  stormy  period 
of  Napoleon's  time. 

"I  suppose  you  are  an  admirer  of  that 
unscrupulous  ruffian  ?  "  I  said  gently, 

"  He  was  a  wonderful  man — perhaps  the 
most  wonderful  man  who  ever  lived.  What 
strikes  me   is   the   lack   of   finality  in   his 
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character.  When 
you  make  up  your 
mind  that  he  is  a 
complete  villain,  you 
come  on  some  noble 
trait;  and  then  your 
admiration  of  this  is 
lost  in  some  act  of 
incredible  meanness. 
But  just  think  of  it ! 
Here  was  a  young 
fellow  of  thirty,  a 
man  who  had  had 
no  social  advantages 
and  but  slight  edu- 
cational training,  a 
member  of  a  pov- 
erty-stricken family, 
entering  a  room 
with  a  troop  of  kings 
at  his  heels,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them 
jealous  if  he  spoke 
a  moment  longer  to 
one  than  to  the 
Others.     Then,  there  1 


t  have  been  a  great 


personal  charm  about  the  man,  for  some  of 
those  intimate  with  him  loved  him.  His 
secretary,  M^neval,  writes  of  him  with  al- 
most doting  affection." 

"  Yes ;  and  then  a  dealer  in  fiction  must 
bow  down  to  Napoleon  as  the  most  accom- 
plished liar  that  ever  lived." 

"  Oh,  no  one  could  ever  compete  with 
him  in  that  line.  If  he  intended  to  invade 
Africa,  he  would  give  out  that  he  was  go- 
ing-to  Russia  ;  then  he  would  tell  his  inti- 


mates in  strict  con- 
fidence that  Ger- 
many was  the  spot 
he  had  his  eye  on  ; 

and  finally  he  would 
whisper  in  the  ear  of 
his  most  confidential  ^ 
secretary  that  Spain" 
was  the  point  of  at- 
tack.    He  was  cer- 
tainly   an   amazing 
and  talented  liar." 

"  Do    you     think 
his  power  in  this  di- 
rection was  the  se- 
cret of   his  success, 
and  is  lying  a  virtue 
you  would  advise  us 
all  to  cultivate  ? " 

"The  secret  of  his 

success  seems  to  me 

to    have    been    his 

ability  to   originate 

n^ ........  ..-.  gigantic  schemes 

that  seemed  fantas- 
tic and  impossible,  while  his  mastery  of  de- 
tail enabled  him  to  bring  his  projects  to 
completion  where  any  other  man  would  have 
failed." 

At  the  time  this  appears  in  print,  Dr. 
Conan  Doyle  will  be  in  America.  He  goes 
there  ostensibly  to  deliver  the  series  of 
lectures  that  has  been  so  successful  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  real  object  of  his  visit  is  to 
see  the  country.  This  is  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion, and  I  hope  the  United  States  and 
Conan  Doyle  will  mutually  like  each  other. 
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ONE  afternoon  quite  recently  two  men 
sat  in  an  attic  study  in  one  of  the 
most  interesting  homes  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago,—a  home  that  was  a  museum  of  old 
l>ooks,  rare  books,  Indian  relics,  dramatic 
souvenirs  and  bric-a-brac  indescribable,  but 
each  piece  with  a  history. 

It  was  a  beautiful  June  day,  and  the  study 
window  looked  ont  upon  a  lawn  of  large 
trees  where  children  were  rioting.  It  was 
a  part  of  Chicago  which  the  traveller 
never  sees,  green  and  restful  and  dignified, 
the  lake  not  far  off. 

The  host  was  a  tall,  thin-haired  man  with 
a  New  England  face  of  the  Scotch  type, 
rugged,  smoothly  shaven,  and  generally 
very  solemn — suspiciously  solemn  in  ex- 
pression. His  infrequent  smile  curled  his 
wide,  expressive  m<)Uth  in  fantastic  gri- 
maces which  seemed  not  to  affect  the  steady 
gravity  of  the  blue-gray  eyes.  He  was 
stripped  to  his  shirt-sleeves  and  sat  with 
feet  on  a  small  stand.  He  chewed  reflec- 
tively upon  a  cigar  during  the  o|)ening  of 
the  talk.  His  voice  was  deep,  but  rather 
dry  in  quality. 

The  other  man  was  a  rather  heavily  built 
man,  with  brown  hair  and  beard  cut  rather 
close.  He  listened,  mainly,  going  off  into 
gusts  of  laughter  occasionally  as  the  other 
man  gave  a  quaint  turn  to  some  very  frank 
phrase.  The  tall  host  was  Eugene  Field, 
the  interviewer  a  Western  writer  by  the 
name  of  Garland. 

"  Well,  now,  brother  Field," 
said  Garland,  interrupting  his 
host  as  he  was  about  to  open  an- 
other case  of  rare  hooks,  "  you 
remember  I'm  to  interview  you 
to-day." 
Field  scowled  savagely. 
"Oh,  say,  Garland,  can't  we  put 
that  thing  off?" 

"  No.  Must  be  did,"  replied  his 
friend  decisively.  "  Now,  there 
are  two  ways  to  do  this  thing.  We 
cm  be  as  literary  and  as  delicious- 
ly  select  in  our  dialogue  as  Mr. 
Howells  and  Professor  Itoyesen 
*ere,or  we  can  be  wild  and  woolly. 
How  would  it  do  to  be  as  wild  and 


woolly  as  those  Eastern  fellers  expect  us 
to  be  ? " 

"All  right,"  said  Field,  taking  his  seat  well 
upon  the  small  of  his  back.  "What  does  it 
all  mean,  anyway  ?    What  yon  goin'  to  do  f  " 

"  I'm  goin'  to  take  notes  while  we  talk, 
and  I'm  goin'  to  put  this  thing  down  pretty 
close  to  the  fact,  now,  you  bet,"  said  Gar- 
land, sharpening  a  pencil. 

"  Where  you  wan'  to  begin  ?  " 

"Oh,  we'll  have  to  begin  with  your  an- 
cestry, though  it's  a  good  deal  like  the 
introductory  chapter  to  the  old-fashioned 
novels.  We'll  start  early  ;  with  your  birth, 
for  instance." 

"Well,  I  was  born  in  St.  Louis." 

"Is  that  so?"  The  interviewer  showed  an 
unprofessional  surprise.  "Why,  I  thought 
you  were  born  in  Massachusetts." 

"  No,"  said  Field,  reflectively.  "  No.  I'm 
sorry,  of  course,  but  I  was  born  in  St.  Louis; 
hut  my  parents  were  Vermont  people."  He 
mentioned  this  as  an  extenuating  circum- 
stance, evidently,  "  My  father  was  a  law- 
yer. He  was  a  precocious  hoy, — graduated 
from  Middlebury  College  when  he  was 
fifteen,  and  when  he  was  nineteen  was  made 
State's  Attorney  by  special  act  of  the  legis- 
lature; without  that  lie  would  have  had  to 
wait  until  he  was  twenty-one.  He  married 
and  came  West,  and  1   was  born  in  1850." 

"  So  you're  forty-three  ?  Where  does  the 
New  England  life  come  in?" 
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"  When  I  was  seven  years  old  my  mother  the  book.    "And  you  bet  it's  a  corker." 

died,  and  father  packed  us  boys  right  off  He  produced  the   volume,   which  was  a 

to  Massachusetts  and  put  us  under  the  care  small  bundle  of  note-paper  bound  beauti- 

of  a  maiden  cousin,  a  Miss  French, — she  fully.     It  was  written  in  a  boy's  formal 

was  a  fine  woman,  too."  hand.     He  sat  down  to  read  it  : 

Garland  looked  up  from  his  scratch-pad 

to  ask,  "  This  was  at  Amherst  ?  "  ,^  *'^  ^^^,^^  ^"^*^^  secondly  that  conscience  makes 

«vA       T  c;taver1   thprp  until    T  wnQ  ninf^  the  way  of  transgressors  hard  ;  for  every  act  of  pleas-     , 

Yes.      1  sta>ea  ttiere  until   l  was  nme-  ^re,  every  act  of  Guilt  his  conscience  smites  him. 

teen,  and  they  were  the  sweetest  and  finest  The  last  of  his  stay  on  earth  wiU  appear  horrible  to 

days  of  my  life.     I  like  old  Amherst."     He  the  beholder.     Some  times,   however,  he  will  be 

paused  a  moment,  and  his  long  face  slowly  !^y«^  »'*,^^s  guilt.    A  death  in  a  family  of  some 

\\rt\^^^r^^A  11.^       "  ii„   ^u^  «,o,r    u^f^v  c^^L  favonte  object  or  be  attacked  by  Some  disease  him- 

lightened  up         By  the  way,  here  s  some-  ,^if  j,  brought  to  the  portals  of  the  gmve.   Then  for 

thmg  you  11  like.     When  1  was  nine  years  a  little  time  perhaps  he  is  stayed  in  his  wickedness, 

old   father  sent  us  up  to  PX^Ctteville,  Ver-  but  before  long  he  returns  to  his  worldly  lust     Oh, 

mont,    to    the    old    homestead    where    my  it  is  indeed  bad  for  sinners  to  go  down  into  perdition 

grandmother  lived.    We  stayed  there  seven  ^''^f/'^^J^^  obstacles  which  God  has  placed  in  his 

^       ^u    »»  1  -1       -^t  •^.  1      /•  1  •  path.     But  many* I  am  afraid  do  go  down  into  perdi- 

months,     he  said  with  a  grim  curl  of  his  tion,  for  wide  gate  and  broad  is  the  way  that  l^eth 

lips,  "  and  the  old  lady  got  all  the  grand-  to  destruction  and  many  there  be  that  go  in  thereat." 
son  she  wanted.     She  didn't  want  the  visit 

repeated."  He  stopped  occasionally  to  look  at  Gar- 
He  sat  a  moment  in  silence,  and  his  face  land  gravely,  as  he  read  some  particularly 
softened  and  his  eyes  grew  tender.  "  I  tell  comical  phrase  :  "  *  I  secondly  remark  * — 
you,  Garland,  a  man's  got  to  have  a  layer  ain't  that  great  ? — *  that  the  wise  man  re- 
ef country  experience  somewhere  in  him.  members  even  how  near  he  is  to  the  por- 
My  love  for  nature  dates  from  that  visit,  tals  of  death.'  *  Portals  of  death '  is  good, 
because  I  had  never  lived  in  the  country  *  One  should  strive  to  walk  the  narrow 
before.  Sooner  or  later  a  man  rots  if  he  way  and  not  the  one  which  leads  to  perdi- 
lives  too  far  away  from  the  grass  and  the  tion.'  I  was  heavy  on  quotations,  you 
trees."  notice." 

"  You're  right  there,  Field,  only  I  didn't        "  Is  this  the  first  and  last  of  your  ser- 

know  you  felt  it  so  deeply.    I  supposed  you  mons  ?  "  queried  Garland,  with  an  amused 

hated  farm  life."  smile. 

**I  do  ;  but  farm  life  is  not  nature.     Fd       "  The  first  and  last.     Grandmother  soon 

like  to   live   in   the  country  without   the  gave  me  up  as  bad  material  for  a  preacher, 

efifects  of  work  and  dirt  and  flies."  She  paid  me  five  dollars  for  learning  the 

The  word  "  flies "  started  him  off  on  a  Ten  Commandments.  I  used  to  be  very 
side-track.  "  Say  !  You  should  see  my  slow  at  *  committing  to  memory.'  I  recall 
boys.  I  go  up  to  a  farm  near  Fox  Lake  that  while  I  was  thus  committing  the  book 
and  stay  a  week  every  year,  suffering  all  of  Acts,  my  brother  committed  that  book 
sorts  of  tortures,  in  order  to  give  my  boys  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  part  of  John, 
a  chance  to  see  farm  life,  I  sit  there  nights  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians^ 
trying  to  read  by»a  vile-smelling  old  kero-  and  the  Westminster  Catechism.  I  would 
sene  lamp,  the  flies  trooping  in  so  that  you  not  now  exchange  for  any  amount  of 
can't  keep  the  window  down,  you  know,  and  money  the  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  that 
those  boys  lying  there  all  the  time  on  a  hot  was  drummed  into  me  when  I  was  a  boy. 
husk  bed,  faces  spattered  with  mosquito  At  learning  *  pieces  to  speak  '  I  was,  how- 
bites,  and  sweating  like  pigs — and  happy  ever,  unusually  quick,  and  my  favorites 
as  angels.  The  roar  of  the  flies  and  mos-  were:  *  Marco  Bozzaris,'  *  Psalm  of  Life,* 
quitoes  is  sweetest  lullaby  to  a  tired  boy."  Drake's    *  American     Flag,'    Longfellow's 

"Well,  now,  going  back  to  that  visit,"  *  Launching  of  the  Ship,' Webster's 'Action/ 
said  the  interviewer  with  persistency  to  his  Shakespeare's  *  Clarence's  Dream'  (Rich- 
plan,  ard    in.),    and    *Wolsey    to    Cromwell,* 

**  Oh,  yes.    Well,  my  grandmother  was  a  *  Death    of    Virginia,'    *  Horatius    at    the^ 

regular  old  New  England   Congregation-  Bridge,'  *  Hymn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns^* 

alist.    Say,  I've  got  a  sermon  I  wrote  when  *  Absalom,'    *  Lochiel's    Warning,'    *  Mac^ 

I  was  nine.     The  old  lady  used  to  give  me  lean's   Revenge,'    Bulwer's  translation  c^f 

ten  cents  for  every  sermon  I'd  write.    Like  Schiller's  *  The  Diver,'   *  Landing  of   tfaiL« 

to  see  it  ? "  Pilgrims,'   Bryant's     *  Melancholy    DaysB^' 

"  Well,  I  should  say.     A  sermon  at  nine  'Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,*  and  'Hohen- 

years  !     Field,  you  started  in  well."  linden.' 

"Didn't  I?"  he  replied,  while  getting       "I  remember  when  I  was  thirteen  Mif 
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cousin  said  she'd  give  us  a  Christmas  tree. 
So  we  went  down  into  Patrick's  swamp — 
I  suppose  the  names  are  ail  changed  now 
^and  dug  up  a  little  pine  tree  about  as 
tali  as  we  were,  and  planted  it  in  a  tub. 
On  the  night  of  Christmas  Day,  just  when 
we  were  dancing  around  the  tree,  making 
merry  and  having  a  high-old-jinks  of  a 
time,  the  way  children  will,  grandma  came 
in  and  looked  at  us.  '  Will  this  popery 
never  cease  ?  '  was  all  she  said,  and  out  she 
flounced." 

"  Yes,  that  was  the  old  Puritan  idea  of 
it.     But  did  live " 

"  Now,  hold  on,"  he  interrupted.  "  I 
want  to  finish.  We  planted  that  tree  near 
the  corner  of  Sunset  Avenue  and  Amity 
Street,  and  it's  there  now,  a  magnificent 
tree.  Some  time  when  I'm  East  I'm  going 
to  go  up  there  with  my  brother  and  put  a 
tablet  on  it — '  Pause,  busy  traveller,  and 
give  a  thought  to  the  happy  days  of  two 
Western  boys  who  lived  in  old  New  Eng- 
land, and  make  resolve  to  render  the  boy- 
hood near  you  happier  and  brighter,'  or 
something  like  that." 

"  That's  a  pretty  idea,"  Garland  agreed. 
He  felt  something  fine  and  tender  in  the 
man's  voice,  which  was  generally  hard  and 
dry,  but  wonderfully  expressive. 

"  Now,  this  sermon  I  had  bound  just  for 
the  sake  of  old  times.  If  I  didn't  have  it 
right  here,  I  wouldn't  believe  I  ever  wrote 
such  stuff.  I  tell  you,  a  boy's  a  queer 
combination,"  he  ended,  referring  to  the 
book  again. 

"  You'll  see  that  I  signed  my  name,  those 
days,  '  E.  P.  Field."  The  '  P."  stands  for 
Phillips. 

"As  I  grew  old  enough  to  realize  it,  I 


was  much  chagrined  to  find  I  had  no  mid- 
dle name  like  the  rest  of  the  boys,  so  I 
took  the  name  of  Phillips.  I  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Wendell  Phillips, — am  yet, — 
though  I'm  not  a  reformer.  You'll  see  here," 
— he  pointed  at  the  top  of  the  pages,- — "I 
wrote  the  word  '  sensual.'  Evidently  I  was 
struck  with  the  word,  and  was  seeking  a 
chance  to  ring  it  in  somewhere,  but  failed,"  - 
They  both  laughed  over  the  matter  while 
Field  put  the  book  back. 

"Are  you  a  college  man  ?"  asked  Gar- 
land. "I've  noticed  your  deplorable  ten- 
dency toward  the  classics." 

"  I  fitted  for  college  when  I  was  sixteen. 
My  health  was  bad,  or  I  should  have  en- 
tered right  off.  I  had  pretty  nearly  every- 
thing that  was  going  in  the  way  of  dis- 
eases,"— this  was  said  with  a  comical  twist 
of  the  voice — "  so  I  didn't  get  to  Williams  til! 
I  was  eighteen.  My  health  improved  right 
along,  but  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  of  the  col- 
lege did  not."  He  smiled  again,  a  smile 
that  meant  a  very  great  deal. 

"What  happened  then  ?" 

"Well,  my  father  died,  and  I  returned 
West.  I  went  to  live  with  my  guardian, 
Professor  Burgess  of  Knox  College.  This 
college  is  situated  at  Galesburg,  Illinois. 
This  is  the  college  that  has  lately  conferred 
A.  M.  upon  me.  .The  professor's  guardian- 
ship was  merely  nominal,  however.  I  did 
about  as  I  pleased. 

"I  next  went  to  the  State  University  at 
Columbia,  Missouri.  It  was  an  old  slave- 
holding  town,  but  I  liked  it.  I've  got  a 
streak  of  Southern  feeling  in  me."  He 
said  abruptly,  "I'm  an  aristocrat.  I'm 
looking  for  a  Maecenas.  I  have  mighty 
little  in  common  with  most  of  the  wealthy, 
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but  I  like  the  idea  of  wealth  in  the  ab- 
stract." He  failed  to  make  the  distinction 
quite  clear,  but  he  went  on  as  if  realizing 
that  this  might  be  a  thin  spot  of  ice. 

"  At  twenty-one  I  came  into  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  and  I  went  to  Europe, 
taking  a  friend,  a  young  fellow  of  about 
my  own  age,  with  me.  I  had  a  lovely 
time  !  "  he  added,  and  again  the  smile  con- 
veyed vast  meaning. 

Garland  looked  up  from  his  pad. 

"  You  must  have  had.  Did  you  '  blow  in 
the  whole  business  '  ?  " 

"  Pretty  near.  I  swatted  the  money 
around.  Just  think  of  it  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, warming  with  the  recol- 
lection, "  A  boy  of  twenty-one, 
without  father  or  mother,  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  Oh,  it  was  a 
lovely  combination  !  I  saw  more 
things  and  did  more  things  than 
are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy, 
Horatio,"  he  paraphrased,  looking 
at  his  friend  with  a  strange  ex- 
pression of  amusement  and  pleas- 
ure and  regret.  "I  had  money.  I 
paid  it  out  for  experience — it  was 
plenty.  Experience  was  lying 
around  loose." 

"Came  home  when  the  money 
gave  out,  I  reckon  > " 

"Yes.  Came  back  to  St.  Louis, 
and  went  to  work  on  the  '  Journal.' 
I  had   previously  tried  to  'enter  i  *: 

journalism,'  as  I   called   it   then.  ' 

About  the  time  I  was  twenty-one  1 
went  to  Stilson  Hutchins,  aiid  told 
him  who  I  was,  and  he  said : 

"'All  right.  I'll  give  you  a 
chance,  but  we  don't  pay  much.' 
Of  course  I  told  him  pay  didn't 
matter, 

"'Well!'  he  said, 'go  down  to 
the  Olympia,  and  write  up  the  play 
thereto-night.'  I  went  down,  and  I  bn  ught 
most  of  my  critical  acumen  to  bear  ujion 
an  actor  by  the  name  of  Charley  Pope, 
who  was  playing  Mercutio  for  Mrs.  D.  P. 
Bowers.  His  wig  didn't  fit,  and  all  my 
best  writing  centred  about  that  wig.  I 
sent  the  critique  in,  hiame  fine  as  1 
thought,  with  illuminated  initial  letters, 
and  ail  that.  Oh,  it  was  lovely  !  and  the 
next  morning  I  was  deeply  pained  and  dis- 
gusted to  find  it  mutilated, — all  that  about 
the  wig,  the  choicest  part,  was  cut  out.  I 
thought  I'd  quit  journalism  forever.  I 
don't  suppose  Hutchins  connects  Eugene 

Field  with  the fool  that  wrote    that 

critique.  I  don't  myself,"  he  added  with 
a  quick  half-smile  lifting  again  the  corner 


of  his  solemn  mouth.  It  was  like  a  ripple 
on  a  still  pool. 

"  Well,  when  did  you  really  get  into  the 
work  ? "  his  friend  asked,  for  he  seemed 
about  to  go  off  into  another  by-path. 

"  Oh,  after  I  came  back  from  Europe  I 
was '  busted,'  and  had  to  go  to  work.  I  met 
Stanley  Waterloo  about  that  time,  and  his 
talk  induced  me  to  go  to  work  for  the 
'  Journal '  as  a  reporter  I  soon  got  to  be 
city  editor,  but  I  didn't  like  it.  I  liked  to 
have  fun  with  people.  I  liked  to  have  my 
fun  as  I  went  along.  About  this  time  I 
married  the  sister  of  the  friend  who   went 


uitli  me  lo  Fnrupe  ai  d  leelmg  mj  ntw 
respoiisibiliiies,  I  went  up  to  St,  Joseph  a* 
city  editor."  He  musetl  tor  a  momeni  in 
silence,  "ll  was  terril'ic  hard  work,  bin  1 
wouldn't  give  a  good  deal  for  those  twn 

"Have  you  ever  drawn  upon  Ibern  for  j 
material  ?  "  asked  Garland  with  a  novelist^ 
perception  of  their  possibilities. 

"No,   but    I    may   some    time.     Thi^j 
have  to  get  pretty  misty  before  I  l 
"em.     I'm  not  like  you   fellows, 
referring  to    the    realists.     "I  got    tWrtj 
doUar.s  a  week  ;  wasn't  that  princely?" 

"  Nothing    else  ;  but   yiiu  earned  il,  i 
doubt." 

"F.arned  it?     Why,  Great  Scott.'     \^ 
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the  whole  business,  except  turning  the  han- 
dle of  the  press. 

"  Well,  in  1877  I  was  called  back  lo  the 
'Journal'  in  St.  Louis  as  editorial  writer 
of  paragraphs.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  my  own  line  of  work." 

"  When  did  you  do  your  first  work  in 
verse  ?  "  asked  Garland. 

The  tall  man  brought  his  feet  down  to 
the  floor  with  a  bang,  and  thrust  his  hand 
out  toward  hisfriend.  "  There!  I'm  glad 
you  said  verse.  For  heaven's  sake  don't 
ever  say  I  call  my  stuff  poetry.  1  never 
do.  I  don't  pass  judgment  on  it  like 
that."  After  a  little  he  resumed:  "The 
first  that  I  wrote  was  '  Christmas  Tre 
ures.'  I  wrote  that 
chink  in  the  paper." 

"  Give  me   a   tou 
friend. 

He  chewed  his  cigar  in  the  effort  to  re- 
member. "I  don't  read  it  much.  I  put  it 
with  the  collection  for  the  sake  of  old 
times."  He  read  a  few  lines  of  it,  and 
read  it  extremely  well,  before  returning  to 
his  history. 

CHRISTMAS  TREASURES. 


e  night  to  fill  ii 
isked  I 


The  little  toy  my  darling  knew, 
A  little  sock  of  faded  hue, 
A  little  lock  of  golden  hair. 

Long  years  ago  this  holy  lime, 
My  little  one— my  all  to  me— 
Sal  robed  in  white  upon  my  knee. 

And  heard  the  merry  Christmas  chime. 

"  Tell  tne,  my  little  golden-head, 
If  Santa  Claus  should  ome  to-nighl. 
What  shall  he  bring  my  baby  bright,— 

What  treasure  for  my  boy?"  I  said. 


There  came  a  look  of  sweet  surprise 
That  spake  his  quiet,  trustful  joy. 

And  as  he  lisped  his  evening  prayer, 
He  asked  the  boon  with  childish  grace. 
Then,  toddling  to  the  chimney-place, 

He  hung  this  little  stocking  there. 

That  night,  while  lengthening  shadows  crept, 
I  saw  the  white-winged  angels  come 
With  singing  to  our  lowly  home. 

And  kiss  my  darling  as  he  slept. 

They  must  have  heard  his  little  prayer, 
Kor  in  the  mom,  with  rapturous  face 
He  toddled  10  the  chimney-place, 

And  found  this  little  treasure  there. 

They  came  again  one  Christmas-tide, — 
'I'hat  angel  host  so.  fair  and  white  1 
And,  singing  all  that  glorious  night. 

They  lured  my  darling  from  my  side. 

A  little  sock,  a  little  toy, 
A  little  lock  of  golden  hair. 
The  Christmas  music  on  the  air, 

A  watching  for  my  baby  boy. 


My  watching  will  nut  be  in  vain. 

"  I  went  next  to  the  Kansas  City 
'Times'  as  managing  editor.  I  wrote 
there  that  '  Little  Peach,'  which  still  chases 
ine  around  the  country." 


THE    LITTLE   PEACH. 

A  little  peach  in  the  orchard  grew, 
.\  little  peach  of  emerald  hue  ; 
Warmed  by  the  sun  and  wet  by  the  dew 


One  d.iy,  passing  that  orchard  through, 
Thai  little  peach  dawned  on  the  view 
Of  Johnny  Jones  and  bis  sister  Sue, 
Them  two. 
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Up  at  that  peach  a  club  they  threw, 
Down  from  the  stem  on  which  it  grew 
Fell  that  peach  of  emerald  hue. 
Mon  Dieu  I 

John  took  a  bite  and  Sue  a  chew, 
And  then  the  trouble  began  to  brew, 
Trouble  the  doctor  couldn't  subdue. 
Too  true  ! 

Under  the  turf  where  the  daisies  grew 
They  planted  John  and  his  sister  Sue, 
And  their  little  souls  to  the  angels  flew, 
Boo  hoo  ! 

What  of  thfit  peach  of  the  emerald  hue, 
Warmed  by  the  sun  and  wet  by  the  dew  ? 
Ah,  well,  its  mission  on  earth  is  through. 
Adieu  ! 

went  to  the  Denver  '  Tribune '  next, 
tayed  there  till  1883.  The  most  con- 
Dus  thing  I  did  there  was  the  biir- 
e  primer  series.  *  See  the  po-lice-man. 
he  a  club?  Yes,  he  has  a  club,'  etc. 
I  were  so  widely  copied  and  pirated 
[  put  them  into  a  little  book  which  is 
rare,  thank  heaven  !  I  hope  I  have 
mly  copy  of  it.  The  other  thing 
I  rose  above  the  level  of  my  ordinary 
was  a  bit  of  verse,  *  The  Wanderer,' 
1  I  credited  to  Modjeska,  and  which 
iven  her  no  little  annoyance." 


THE  WANDERER. 

a  mountain  height,  far  from  the  sea, 
ind  a  shell  ; 

'  my  listening  ear  the  lonely  thing 
song  of  ocean  seemed  to  sing, 
r  a  tale  of  ocean  seemed  to  tell. 

ame  the  shell  upon  that  mountain  height  ? 
who  can  say 

er  there  dropped  by  some  too  careless  hand, 
ether  there  cast  when  ocean  swept  the  land, 
the  Eternal  had  ordained  the  day  ? 

e,  was  it  not?     Far  from  its  native  deep, 

song  it  sang — 

»f  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  tide, 

>f  the  misty  sea,  profound  and  wide, 

•  with  echoes  of  the  ocean  rang. 

»  the  shell  upon  the  mountain  height 

s  of  the  sea, 

I  ever,  leagues  and  leagues  away, 

I  ever,  wandering  where  I  may, 

•,  O  my  home  !  sing,  O  my  home  !  of  thee. 

hat  brings  you  up  to  Chicago,  doesn't 

1  1883  Melville  Stone  asked  me  to 
lim  on  the  *News,'  and  I  did.     Since 
my  life  has  been  uneventful." 
might  not  think  so.     Did  you  estab- 
the    column   *  Sharps   and   Flats '   at 


"  Ye.s.  I  told  Stone  I'd  write  a  good 
deal  of  musical  matter,  and  the  name 
seemed  appropriate.  We  tried  to  change 
it  several  times,  but  no  go." 

"  I  first  saw  your  work  in  the  *News.'  I 
was  attracted  by  your  satirical  studies  of 
Chicago.  I  don't  always  like  what  you 
write,  but  I  liked  your  war  against  sham." 

Pleld  became  serious  at  once,  and  leaned 
towards  the  other  man  in  an  attitude  of 
great  earnestness.  The  deepest  note  in 
the  man's  voice  came  out.  "  I  hate  a  sham 
or  a  fraud  ;  not  so  much  a  fraud,  for  a 
fraud  means  brains  very  often,  but  a  sham 
makes  me  mad  clear  through,"  he  said 
savagely.  His  fighting  quality  came  out 
in  the  thrust  of  the  chin.  Here  was  the 
man  whom  the  frauds  and  shams  fear. 

"  That  is  evident.  But  I  don't  think  the 
people  make  the  broadest  application  of 
your  satires.  They  apply  them  to  Chicago. 
T'here  is  quite  a  feeling.  I  suppose  you 
know  about  this.  They  say  you've  hurt 
Chicago  art." 

**  I  hope  I  have,  so  far  as  the  bogus  art 
and  imitation  culture  of  my  city  is  con- 
cerned. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  same  kind 
of  thing  exists  in  Boston  and  New  York, 
only  they're  used  to  it  there.  I've  jumped 
on  that  crowd  of  faddists,  I'll  admit,  as 
hard  as  I  could  ;  but  I  don't  think  any  one 
can  say  I've  ever  willingly  done  any  real 
man  or  woman  an  injury.  If  I  have,  I've 
always  tried  to  square  the  thing  up."  Here 
was  the  man's  fairness,  kindliness  of  heart, 
coming  to  the  surface  in  good  simple  way. 

The  other  man  was  visibly  impressed 
with  his  friend's  earnestness,  but  he  pur- 
sued his  course.  "  You've  had  offers  to  go 
East,  according  to  the  papers." 

*' Yes,  but  I'm  not  going — why  should 
I  ?  I'm  in  my  element  here.  They  haven't 
any  element  there.  They've  got  atmos- 
phere there,  and  it's  pretty  thin  sometimes, 
I  call  it."  He  uttered  "atmosphere"  with 
a  drawling,  attenuated  nasal,  to  express  his 
contempt.  "  I  don't  want  literary  atmos- 
phere. I  want  to  be  in  an  element  where  I 
can  tumble  around  and  yell  without  falling 
in  a  fit  for  lack  of  breath." 

The  interviewer  was  scratching  away 
like  mad — this  was  his  chance. 

Field's  mind  took  a  sudden  turn  now, 
and  he  said  emphatically  :  **  Garland,  I'm 
a  newspaper  man.  I  don't  claim  to  be 
anything  else.  I've  never  written  a  thing 
for  the  magazines,  and  I  never  was  asked 
to,  till  about  four  years  ago.  I  never  have 
put  a  high  estimate  upon  my  verse.  That 
it's  popular  is  because  my  sympathies  and 
the  public's  happen  to  run  oni  parallel  lines 
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just  now.  That's  all.  Not  much  of  it  wili 
live." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  brother  Field," 
said  Garland,  pausing  to  rest.  "  I  think 
you  underestimate  some  of  that  work. 
Your  reminiscent  boy-life  poems  and  your 
songs  of  childhood  are  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can, and  fine  and  tender.  They'll  take 
care  of  themselves." 

"  Yes,  but  my  best  work  has  been  along 
lines  of  satire.  I've  consistently  made  war 
upon  shams.  I've  stood  always  in  my  work 
for  decency  and  manliness  and  honesty.  I 
think  that'll  remain  true,  you'll  find.  I'm 
not  much  physically,  but  morally  I'm  not  a 
coward.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  reformer ; 
I  leave  that  to  others.     I  bate  logarithms. 


life,"  pursued  Garland,  who  called  himself 
a  veritist,  and  enjoyed  getting  his  friend  as 
nearly  on  bis  ground  as  possible. 

"  Yes,  that's  so,  but  that's  in  the  far 
past,"  Field  admitted.  Garland  took  the 
thought  up, 

"  Time  helps  you,  then.  Time  is  a 
romancer.  He  halves  the  fact,  but  we 
veritists  find  the  present  "fact  haloed  with 
significance,  if  not  beauty." 

Field  dodged  the  point, 

"Yes,  I  like  to  do  those  boy-life  verses. 
I  like  to  live  over  the  joys  and  tragedies 
— because  we  had  our  tragedies." 

"  Didn't  we  !  Weeding  the  onion-bed 
on  circus  day,  for  example." 

"Yes,  or  gettin' a  terrible  strappin' for 


I  like  speculative  astronomy.  1  am  natu- 
rally a  lover  of  romance.  My  mind  turns 
towards  the  far  past  or  future.  I  like  to 
illustrate  the  foolery  of  these  society  folks 
by  stories  which  I  invent.  The  present 
don't  interest  me — at  least  not  taken  as  it 
is.     Possibilities  interest  me." 

"  That's  a  good  way  to  put  it,"  said  the 
other  man.  "  It's  a  question  of  the  impos- 
sible, the  possible,  and  the  probable.  I 
like  the  probable,  I  like  the  near-at-hand. 
I  feel  the  most  vital  interest  in  the  average 
fact." 

'  I  know  you  do ;  and  I  like  it  after  you 
get  through  with  it,  but  I  don't  care  to 
deal  with  the  raw  material  myself.  I  like 
the  archaic." 

"  Yet  some  of  your  finest  things,  I  re- 
peat, a!re  your  reminiscent  verses  of  boy- 


goin'  swimming  without  permission.  Oh, 
it  all  comes  back  to  me,  all  sweet  and  fine, 
somehow.  I've  forgotten  all  the  unpleas- 
ant things.  I  remember  only  the  best  of 
it  all.  I  like  boy-life.  I  like  children,  I 
like  young  men.  I  like  the  buoyancy  of 
youth  and  its  freshness.  It's  a  God's  pity 
that  every  young  child  can't  get  a  taste  of 
country  life  at  some  time.  It's  a  fund  of 
n,"  Again  the  finer 
came  out  in  his  face 


inspiration  to  a 
quality  in  the  r 
and  voice. 

"Your  life  in 
South,  and  also 
great  help  to  y 


New  England  and  the 
II  the  West,  has  been  of 
I  think." 
Yes,  and  a  big  disadvantage.  When  I 
go  East  Stedman  calls  me  a  typical  West- 
erner, and  when  I  come  West  they  call  me 
a  Yankee — so  there  I  am  !" 
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"  Now  yuu  touch  a  great  theme.  You're 
right,  Fidd.  The  next  ten  years  will  see 
literary  horizons  cliauRe  mightily.  The 
West  is  (lead  sure  to  he  in  the  game  from 
this  lime  on.  A  man  can't  be  out  here  a 
week  without  feeling  the  thrill  of  latent 
powers.  The  West  is  coming  to  its  man- 
hood. The  West  is  the  place  for  enthusi- 
asm.    Her  hist<)ry  is  making." 

Field  look  up  the  note.  "  I've  got  faith 
in  it.  I  love  New  Kngland  for  her  heri- 
tage to  me.  I  like  her  ok]  stone  walls  and 
meadows,  but  when  I  get  back  West — well, 
I'm  home,  that's  all.  My  love  for  the  West 
has  got  blood  in  it." 

(larlaiul  laughed  in  sudden  perception 
of  their  earnestness.  "  We're  both  talking 
like  a  couple  of  '  boomers.'  It  might  be 
characteristic,  however,  to  apply  the 
metliods  of  the  '  boomers  '  of  town  lots  to 
the  development  of  art  and  literature. 
What  say  ?  " 

"  It  can  be  done.  It  will  come  in  the 
course  of  events." 

"  In  our  enthusiasm  we  have  skated 
away   from  ihe  subject.     You  are  forty- 


"  There's  no  doubt  of  your  being  a 
Westerner." 

"1  hope  not.  I  believe  in  the  West.  1 
tell  you,  brother  Garland,  the  West  is  the 
coming  country.  We  ought  to  have  a  big 
■  magazine  to  develop  the  West.  It's  absurd 
to  suppose  we're  going  on  always  being 
tributary  to  the  East !  " 

Garland  laid  down  his  pad  and  lifted  his 
big  fist  in  the  air  like  a  maul.  His  enthu- 
siasm rose  like  a  flood. 


three,  then  ;  you    realize  there's  a  lot  of 
work  before  you,  I  hope." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  serious  work  is  just  begun. 
I'm  a  man  of  slow  development.  I  feel 
that.  I  know  my  faults  and  my  weak- 
nesses. I'm  getting  myself  in  hand.  Now, 
Garland,  I'm  with  you  in  your  purposes, 
but  I  go  a  different  way.  You  go  into 
things  direct.  I'm  naturally  allusive.  My 
work  is  almost  always  allusive,  if  you've 
noticed." 
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"  Do  you  write  rapidly  ?  " 

"  I  write  my  verse  easily,  but  my  prose  I 
sweat  over.     Don't  you  ?" 

"  I  toil  in  revision,  even  when  I  have 
what  the  other  fellows  call  an  inspira- 
tion." 

"I  tell  you.  Garland,  genius  is  not  in  it. 
It's  work  and  patience,  and  staying  with  a 
thing.  Inspiration  is  all  right  and  pretty 
and  a  suggestion,  but  it's  when  a  man  gets 
a  pen  in  his  hand  and  sweats  biood  that 
inspiration  begins  to  enter  in." 

"Well,  what  are  your  plans  for  the  fut- 
ure? Your  readers  want  to  know  that.  " 


His   face   glowed   as   he  replied :  "  I'm 

going  to  write  a  sentimental  life  of  Hor- 
ace. We  know  mighty  little  of  him,  but 
what  I  don't  know  I'll  make  up.  I'll  write 
such  a  life  as  he  must  have  lived  ;  the  life 
we  all  live  when  boys." 

The  younger  man  put  up  his  notes,  and 
they  walked  down  and  out  under  the  trees, 
with  the  gibbous  moon  shining  through 
the  gently  moving  leaves.  They  passed  a 
couple  of  young  people  walking  slow^his 
voice  a  murmur,  hers  a  whisper. 

"  There  they  go.  Youth  !  Youth  .'  "  said 
Field. 
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Bv  Henry  D"Ummond,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E  ,  F.G.S. 

Antbor  of  "  Natural  Law  in  Ibc  SpiHtual  World,"  "  The  Grraust  Tblng  fn  the  World,"  " 


TO  gain  just  the  right  impression  of  Mr. 
Moody  you  roust  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Northfield.  Take  the  train  to  the  way- 
side depot  in  Massachusetts  which  bears 
that  name,  or,  better  still,  to  South  Vernon, 
where  the  fast  trains  stop.  Northfield,  his 
birthplace  and  his  present  home,  is  distant 
about  a  couple  of  miles,  but  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  you  will  find  awaiting 
trains  a  two-horse  buggy,  not  conspicuous 
for  varnish,  but  famous  for  pace,  driven  by 
a  stout  farmer-like  person  in  a  slouch  hat. 
As  he  drives  you  to  the  spacious  hotel — a 
creation  of  Mr.  Moody's — he  will  answer 
your  questions  about  the  place  in  a  brusque, 
business-like  way  ;  indulge,  probably,  in  a 
few  laconic  witticisms,  or  discuss  the  polit- 
ical situation  or  the  last  strike  with  a 
shrewdness  which  convinces  you  that,  if  the 
Northfield  people  are  of  this  level-headed 
type,  they  are  at  least  a  worthy  field  for 
the  great  preacher's  energies.  Presently, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  one  of 
those  luscious,  grassy  slopes,  framed  in 
with  forest  and  bounded  with  the  blue  re- 
ceding hiils,  which  give  the  Connecticut 
Valley  its  dream-like  beauty,  the  great 
halls  and  colleges  of  the  new  Northfield 
which  Mr.  Moody  has  built,  begin  to  a|)- 
pear.  Your  astonishment  is  great,  not  no 
much  to  find  a  New  England  hamlet  pos- 
sessing a  dozen  of  the  finest  educational 
buildings  in  America — for  the  neighbor- 
ing townships  of  Amherst  and  Northamp- 
ton are  already  famous  for  their  collegiate 
institutions — but  to  discover  that  these 
owe  their  existence  to  a  man  whose  name 
is,  perhaps,  associated  in  the  minds  of 
three-fourths  of  his  countrymen,  not  with 
education,  but  with  the  want  of  it.  Hut 
presently,  when  you  are  deposited  at  the 
door  of  the  hotel,  a  more  astounding  dis- 
covery greets  you.  l''or  when  you  ask  the 
clerk  whether  the  great  man  himself  is  at 
home,  and  where  you  can  see  him,  he  will 
point  to  your  coachman,  now  disapjiearing 
like  lightning  down  the  drive,  and — too 
much  accustomed  to  Mr.  Moody's  humor 
to  smiie  at  his  latest  jest — whisper,  "  That's 
him." 

If  this  does  not  actually  happen  in  your 


case,  it  is  certain  it  has  happened  ;*  and 
nothing  coidd  more  fittingly  introduce  you 
to  the  man,  or  make  you  realize  the  natu- 
ralness, the  simplicity,  the  genuine  and 
unaffected  humanity  of  this  great  unspoilt 
and  unspoilable  personality. 


mple  J 


/    MUCH    M[SUNJ)F.RSTO0D. 

.his  man  is,  and  homely  as 
lundings,  probably  America 
|)ossesses  at  this  moment  no  more  extra- 
ordinary personage  ;  nor  even  amongst 
the    most    brilliant    of    her    sons  has  any 


Vhen  casual  virion, 
wailinK  lor  ■  public 
theniMTves  BtHliheir 


:nitinn.  Ulustralea  a  peculiariiy.      Mr,  Moody, 
is  probably  Ins  linown  by  pbotograpbs  than  any 
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rendered  more  stupendous  or  more  endur- 
ing service  to  his  country  or  his  time.  No 
public  man  is  less  understood,  especially 
by  the, thinking  world,  than  D.  L.  Moody. 
It  is  not  that  it  is  unaware  of  his  existence, 
or  even  that  it  does  not  respect  him.  But 
his  line  is  so  special,  his  work  has  lain  so 
apart  from  what  it  conceives  to  be  the 
rational  channels  of  progress,  that  it  has 
never  felt  called  upon  to  take  him  seri- 
ously. So  little,  indeed,  is  the  true  stature 
of  this  man  known  to  the  mass  of  his 
generation,  that  the  preliminary  estimate 
recorded  here  must  seem  Ixuh  e.vtravagant 
and  ill-considered.  To  whole  sections  of 
the  community  the  mere  word  evangelical 
is  a  synonym  for  whatever  is  narrow. 
Strained,  superficial,  and  unreal.  .Assumed 
to  be  heir  to  all  that  is  hectic  in  religion, 
and  sensational  (n  the  methods  of  propa- 
gating it,  mgn  who,  like  Mr.  Moody,  earn 
this  name  are  unconsciously  credited  with 
the  worst  traditions  of  their  class.  It  will 
surprise  many  to  know  that  Mr.  Moody  is 
as  different  from  the  supposed  type  of  his 
class  as  light  is  from  dark  ;  that  while  he 
would  be  the  last  to  repudiate  the  name, 
indeed,  while  glorying  more  and  more  each 
dayhelivesinihework  of  the  evangelist,  lie 
sees  the  weaknesses,  the  narrownesses,  and 
the  limitations  of  that  order  with  as  clear 
an  eye  as  the  most  unsparing  of  its  critics. 
But  especially  will  it  surprise  many  to 
know  that  while  preaching  to  the  masses 
has  been  the  main  outward  work  of  Mr. 
Moody's  life,  he  has,  perhaps,  more,  and 
more  varied,  irons  in  the  fire — educational, 


philanthropic,  religious — than  almost  any 
living  man  ;  and  that  vast  as  has  been  his 
public  service  as  a  preacher  to  the  masses, 
it  is  probably  true  that  his  personal  in- 
fluence and  private  character  have  done  as 
much  as  his  preaching  to  affect  his  day 
and  generation. 

Discussion  has  abounded  lately  as  to  the 
standards  by  which  a  country  shall  judge 
its  great  men.  And  the  verdict  has  been 
given  unanimously  on  behalf  of  moral  in- 
lluence.  Whether  estimated  by  the  moral 
qualities  which  go  to  the  making  up  of  his 
personal  character,  or  the  extent  to  which 
he  has  impressed  these  upon  whole  com- 
munities of  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  more  truly 
great  man  living  than  D.  L.  Moody.  By 
moral  influences  in  this  connection  I  do  not 
mean  in  any  restricted  sense  religious  in- 
fluence. I  mean  the  influence  which,  with 
whatever  doctrinal  accompaniments,  or 
under  whatever  ecclesiastical  flag,  leads 
men  to  better  lives  and  higher  ideals  ;  the 
influence  which  makes  for  noble  character, 
personal  enthusiasm,  social  well-being,  and 
national  righteousness.  I  have  never  heard 
Mr.  Moody  defend  any  particular  church  ; 
I  have  never  heard  him  quoted  as  a  theo- 
logian.    But  I  have   met  multitudes,  and 


personally   knoi 
and    women      " 
of    many    coi 
poorest  to  thi 
ignorant  to 
has    placed 
There  is  no 


the 


■,  in  large  numbers,  men 
all  churches  and  creeds, 
ies  and  ranks,  from  the 
:hest,  and  from  the  most 
most  wise,  upon  whom  he 
ineffaceable  moral  mark. 
;  town  in  Great  Britain  or 
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Ireland,  and  I  perceive  there  are  few  in 
America,  where  this  man  has  not  ^m\v., 
where  he  has  nut  lived  for  days,  weeks,  or 
months,  and  where  he  has  nol  left  hehind 
him  personal  inspirations  which  live  to  this 
day  ;  ins|)irati()ns  which,  from  the  moment 
of  their  hirth,  have  not  ceased  to  evidence 
themselves  in  jiractical  ways — in  further- 
ing domestic  ha|)piness  and  peace ;  in 
charities  and  philanthropies;  in  social,  re- 
ligious, and  even  municipal  aiid  national 
service. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  present  ohject  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  Mr.  Moody's 
career,  still  less  of  his  private  life.  The 
sacred  character  of  much  of  his  work  also 
forbids  allusion  in  this  hrief  sketch  to 
much  that  those  more  deeply  interested 
in  him,  and  in  the  message  which  he  ])ro- 
claims,  would  like  to  have  expressed  <)r 
analyzed.  All  that  is  desiKne<l  is  to  give 
the  outside  reader  some  few  particulars  to 
introduce  him  to,  and  interest  him  in,  the 
man. 


HOYHOOO  ON  A  NKW  KNOT. AND  FARM. 

fifty-seven  years  ago  (Februarys,  1837) 
Dwight  l.yman  Moody  was  born  in  the 
same  New  England  valley  where,  as  al- 
ready said,  he  lives  lo-day.  i*'our  years 
later  his  father  died,  leaving  a  widow,  nine 
children — the  eldest  hut  thirteen  years  of 
age — a  iittle  home  on  tliu  mountain  side, 
and  an  acre  or  two  of  mortgaged  land. 
How  this  widow  shouldered  her  burden  of 
poverty,  debt,  and  care  ;  how  she  brought 
up  her  helpless  flock,  keeping  all  together 
in  the  old  home,  educating  theni,  and 
sending  them  out  into  life  stamped  with 
her  own  indomitable  courage  and  lofty 
principle,  is  one  of  those  unrecorded  his- 
tories whose  page,  when  time  unfolds  it, 
will  be  fonnd  to  contain  the  secret  of 
nearly  ail  that  is  greatest  in  the  world's 
past.  It  is  delightful  to  think  that  this 
mother  has  survived  to  see  her  labors 
crowned,  and  still  lives,  a  venerable  and 
beautiful  figure,  near  the  scene  of  her  early 
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battles.  There,  in  a  sunny  rooi 
little  farm,  she  sits  with  faculties  unim- 
paired, cherished  by  an  entire  community, 
and  surrounded  with  all  the  love  and  grati- 
tude which  her  children  and  her  children's 
children  can  heap  upon  her.  One  has  only 
to  look  at  the  strong,  wise  face,  or  listen 
to  the  firm  yet  gentle  tones,  to  behold  the 
source  of  those  quahties  of  sagacity,  en- 
ergy, self -unco  nsciousn  ess,  and  faith  which 
have  made  the  greatest  of  her  sons  what 
he  is. 

Until  his  seventeenth  year  Mr.  Moody's 
boyhood  was  spent  at  home.  What  a 
merry,  adventurous,  rough  -  and  -  tumble 
boyhood  it  must  have  been,  how  much 
fuller  of  escapade  than  of  education,  those 
who  know  Mr  Moody's  irrepressible  tem- 
perament and  buoyant  humor  will  not 
require  the  traditions  of  his  Northfield 
schoolmates  to  recall.  The  village  school 
was  the  only  seminary  he  ever  attended, 
and  his  course  was  constantly  interrupted 
by  the  duties  of  the  home  and  of  the  farm. 
He  learned  little  about  books,  but  much 
about  horses,  crops,  and  men  ;  his  mtnd 
ran  wild,  and  his  memory  stored  up  noth- 
ing but  the  alphabet  of  knowledge.  But 
in  these  early  country  days  his  bodily  form 
strengthened  to  iron,  and  he  built  up  that 
constitution  which  in  after  life  enabled 
him  not  only  to  do  the  work  of  ten,  but 
to  sustain  without  a  break  through  four 
decades  as  arduous  and  exhausting  work 
as  was  ever  given  to  man  to  do.  Innocent 
at  this  stage  of  "religion,"  he  was  known 
in  the  neighborhood  simply  as  a  raw  lad, 
high-spirited,  generous,  daring,  with  a  will 
of  his  own,  and  a  certain  audacious  orig- 
inality which,  added  to  the  fiery  energy  of 


of  the   hisdisposition,  foreboded  aprobablefuture 

uiiim-   either  in   the   ranks  of  the   incorrigibles 

or,  if-fate  were  kind,  perchance  of  the  im- 

Somewhere  about  his  eighteenth  year 
the  turning  point  came.  Vast  as  were  the 
issues,  the  circumstances  were  in  no  way 
eventful.  Leaving  school,  the  boy  had  set 
out  for  Boston,  where  he  had  an  uncle,  to 
push  his  fortune.  His  uncle,  with  some 
trepidation,  offered  him  a  plaCe  in  his 
store  ;  but,  seeing  the  kind  of  nature  he 
had  to  deal  with,  laid  down  certain  condi- 
tions which  the  astute  man  thought  might 
at  least  minimize  explosions.  One  of 
these  conditions  was,  that  the  lad  should 
attend  church  and  Sunday  school.  ', These 
influences — and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  they  are  simply  the  normal  influences 
of  a  Christian  society — did  their  work. 
On  the  surface  what  appears  is  this:  that 
he  attended  church — to  order,  and  listened 
with  more  or  less  attention  ;  that  he  went 
to  Sunday  school,  and,  when  he  recovered 
his  breath,  asked  awkward  questions  of  his 
teacher ;  that,  by  and  by,  when  he  applied 
for  membership  in  the  congregation,  he 
was  summarily  rejected,  and  told  to  wait 
six  months  until  he  learned  a  little  more 
about  it ;  and,  lastly,  that  said  period  of 
probation  having  expired,  he  was  duly  re- 
ceived into  communion.  The  decisive  in- 
strument during  this  period  seems  to  have 
been  his  Sunday-school  teacher,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Kimball,  whose  influence  upon  his 
charge  was  not  merely  professional,  but 
personal  and  direct.  In  private  friendship 
he  urged  young  Moody  to  the  supreme 
decision,  and  Mr.  Moody  never  ceased  to 
express  his  gratitude  to  the  laymaa  who 
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met  him  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  led 
his  thoughts  and  energies  in  the  direction 
in  which  they  have  done  such  service  to 
the  world. 


The  immediate  fruit  of  this  change  was 
not  specially  apparent.  The  ambitions  of 
the  lad  chiefly  lay  in  the  line  of  mercantile 
success  ;  and  his  next  move  was  to  find  a 
larger  and  freer  field  for  the  abilities  for 
business  which  he  began  to  discover  in  him- 
self. This  he  found  in  the  then  new  world 
of  Chicago.  Arriving  there,  with  due 
introductions,  he  was  soon  engaged  as 
salesman  in  a  large  and  busy  store,  with 
possibilities  of  work  and  promotion  which 
suited  his  taste.  That  he  distinguished 
himself  almost  at  once,  goes  without  saying. 
In  a  year  or  two  he  was  earning  a  salary 
considerable  for  one  of  his  years,  and  his 
business  capacity  became  speedily  so 
proved  that  his  future  prosperity  was  as- 
sured. "  He  would  never  sit  down  in  the 
store,"  writes  one  of  his  fellows,  "  to  chat 
■or  read  the  paper,  as  the  other  clerks  did 


when  there  were  no  customers  ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  served  one  buyer,  he  was  on  the 
lookout  for  another.  If  none  appeared,  he 
would  start  off  to  the  hotels  or  depots,  or 
walk  the  streets  in  search  of  one.  He 
would  sometimes  stand  on  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  his  place  of  business,  looking  ea- 
gerly up  and  down  for  a  man  who  had  the 
appearance  of  a  merchant  from  the  country, 
and  some  of  his  fellow-clerks  were  accus- 
tomed laughingly  to  say  :  '  There  is  the 
spider  again,  watching  for  a  fly.'" 

The  taunt  is  sometimes  levelled  at  relig- 
ion, that  mainly  those  become  religious 
teachers  who  are  not  fit  for  anything  else. 
The  charge  is  not  worth  answering  ;  but  it 
is  worth  recording  that  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Moody  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  If 
Mr.  Moody  had  remained  in  business,  there 
is  almost  no  question  that  he  would  have 
been  to-day  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
the  United  States.  His  enterprise,  his  or- 
ganizing power,  his  knowledge  and  man- 
agement of  men  are  admitted  by  friend 
and  foe  to  be  of  the  highest  order  ;  while 
such  is  his  generalship — as  proved,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  great  religious  campaign  in 
tlreat   Hritain   in    1873-75 — that,  had    he 
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;hosen  a  military  career,  he  would  have 
risen  to  the  first  rank  among  leaders.  One 
Df  the  merchant  princes  of  Britain,  the 
well-known  director  of  one  of  the  largest 
Steamship  companies  in  the  world,  assured 
the  writer  lately  that  in  the  course  of  a 
life-long  commercial  experience  he  had 
never  met  a  man  with  more  business  capa- 
city and  sheer  executive  ability  than  I).  I,. 
Moody.  Let  any  one  visit  Northfield,  with 
its  noble  piles  of  institutions,  or  study  the 
history  of  the  work  conceived,  directed, 
financed,  and  carried  out  on  such  a  colossal 
scale  by  Mr.  Moody  during  the  time  of  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  and  he  will  dis- 
cover for  himself  the  size,  the  mere  intel- 
lectual quality,  creative  power,  and  organ- 
izing skill  of  the  brain  behind  them. 

Undiverted,  however,  from  a  deeper  pur- 
pose even  by  the  glamor  of  a  successful 
business  life,  Mr.  Moody's  moral  and  relig- 
ions instincts  led  him  almost  from  the 
day  of  his  arrival  in  Chicago  to  devote 
what  spare  time  he  had  to  the  work  of  the 
Church.  He  began  by  hiring  four  |)ews  in 
the  church  to  which  he  bail  attached  him- 
self, and  these  he  attempted  to  fdi  every 
Sunday  with  young  men  like  himself.  This 
work  for  a  temperament  like  his  soon 
proved  too  slow,  and  he  sought  fuller  out- 
lets for  his  enthusiasm.  Applying  for  the 
post  of  teacher  in  an  obscure  Sunday 
school,  he  was  told  by  the  superintendent 
that  it  was  scholars  he  wanted,  not  teach- 
ers, but  that  he  would  let  him  try  his  hand 
if  he  could  find  the  scholars.     Next  Sun- 


day the  new  candidate  appeared  with  a 
procession  of  eighteen  urchins,  ragged, 
rowdy,  and  barefooted,  on  whom  he 
straightway  proceeded  to  operate.  Hunt- 
ing up  children  and  general  recruiting  for 
mission  halls  remained  favorite  pursuits 
for  years  to  come,  and  his  success  was  sig- 
nal. In  all  this  class  of  work  he  was  a 
natural  adept,  and  bis  early  experiences  as 
a  scout  were  full  of  adventure.  This  was 
probably  the  most  picturesque  period  of 
Mr.  Moody's  life,  and  not  the  least  useful. 
Now  we  find  him  tract-distributing  in  the  , 
slums;  again,visitingamongthedocks;  and, 
finally,  he  started  a  mission  of  his  own  in 
one  of  the  lowest  haunts  of  the  city.  There 
he  saw  life  in  all  its  phases;  he  learned 
what  practical  religion  was ;  he  tried  in 
succession  every  known  method  of  Chris- 
tian work  ;  and  when  any  of  the  conven- 
tional methods  failed,  invented  new  ones. 
Opposition,  discouragement,  failure, he  met 
at  every  turn  and  in  every  form  ;  but  one 
thing  he  never  learned — how  to  give  up 
man  or  scheme  he  had  once  set  his  heart 
on.  For  years  this  guerilla  work,  hand  to 
hand,  and  heart  to  heart,  went  on.  He  ran 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  mission  expe- 
rience, tackling  the  most  difficult  districts 
and  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  doing 
all  the  odd  jobs  and  menial  work  himself, 
never  attempting  much  in  the  way  of  public 
speaking,  but  employing  others  whom  he 
thought  more  fit ;  making  friends  especially 
with  children,  and  through  them  with  their 
dissolute  fathers  and  starving  mothers. 
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Great  as  was  his  success,  the  main  reward 
achieved  was  to  the  worker  himself.  Here 
he  was  broken  in,  moulded,  toned  down, 
disciplined,  in  a  dozen  needed  directions, 
and  in  this  long  and  severe  apprenticeship 
he  unconsciously  qualified  himself  to  be- 
come the  teacher  of  the  Church  in  all 
methods  of  reaching  the  masses  and  win- 
ning men.  He  found  out  where  his  strength 
lay,  and  where  his  weakness ;  he  learned 
that  saving  men  was  no  child's  pla)-,  but 
meant  practically  giving  a  life  for  a  life; 
that  regeneration  was  no  milk  and  water 
experience  ;  that,  as  Mrs.  Browning  says  : 

"  It  takes  a  high-soul'd  man 
To  move  the  masses — evun  to  a  cleaner  sty." 

But  for  this  personal  discipline  it  is 
doubtful  if  Mr.  Moody  would  ever  have 
been  heard  of  outside  the  purlieus  of 
Chicago.  The  clergy,  bewildered  by  his 
eccentric  genius,  and  suspicious  of  his  un- 
conventional ways,  looked  askance  at  him; 
and  it  was  only  as  time  mellowed  his  head- 
strong youth  into  a  soberer,  yet  not  less 
zealous,  manhood  that  the  solitary  worker 
found  influential  friends  to  countenance 
and  guide  him.  His  activity,  especially 
during  the  years  of  the  war,  when  he  served 
with  almost  superhuman  devotion  in  the 
Christian  Commission,  led  many  of  his 
fellow-laborers  to  know  his  worth  ;  and  the 
war  over,  he  became  at  last  a  recognized 
factor  in  the  religious  life  of  Chicago.    The 


mission  which  he  had  slowly  built  up  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  church,  with  Mr. 
Moody,  who  had  long  since  given  up  busi- 
ness in  order  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
what  lay  nearer  his  heart,  as  its  pastor. 


As  a  public  speaker  up  to  this  time  Mr. 
Moody  was  the  reverse  of  celebrated.  When 
he  first  attempted  speaking,  in  Boston,  he 
was  promptly  told  to  hold  his  tongue,  and 
further  efforts  in  Chicago  were  not  less  dis- 
couraging. "  He  had  never  heard,"  writes 
Mr.  Dantells,  in  his  well-known  biography, 
"of  Talleyrand's  famous  doctrine,  that 
speech  is  useful  for  concealing  one's 
thoughts.  Like  Antony,  he  only  spoke 
'right  on.'  There  was  frequently  a  pun- 
gency in  his  exhortation  which  his  brethren 
did  not  altogether  relish.  Sometimes  in 
his  prayers  he  would  express  opinions  to 
the  Lord  concerning  them  which  were  by, 
no  means  flattering  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  received  the  same  fatherly  advice 
which  had  been  given  him  at  Boston — to 
the  effect  that  he  should  keep  his  four  pews 
full  of  young  men,  and  leave  the  speaking 
and  praying  to  those  who  could  do  it 
better,"  Undaunted  by  such  pleasantries, 
Mr.  Moody  did,  on  occasion,  continue  to 
use  his  tongue — no  doubt  much  ashamed  of 
himself.     He  spoke  not  because  he  thought 
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he  could  speak,  but  because  he  could  not 
be  silent.  The  ragged  children  whom  he 
gathered  round  him  in  the  empty  saloon 
near  the  North  Side  Market,  had  to  be 
talked  to  somehow,  and  among  such  audi- 
ences, with  neither  premeditation  nor  prep- 
aration, he  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
amazingly  direct  anecdotal  style  and  ex- 
plosive delivery  which  became  such  a 
splendid  instrument  of  his  future  service. 
Training  for  the  public  platform,  this  man, 
who  has  done  more  platform  work  than  any 
man  of  his  generation,  had  none.  He  knew 
only  two  books,  the  Bible  and  Human  Nat- 
ure. Out  of  these  he  spoke;  and  because 
both  are  books  of  life,  his  words  were  afire 
with  life  ;  and  the  people  to  whom  he  spoke, 
being  real  people,  listened  and  understood. 
When  Mr.  Moody  first  began  to  be  in  de- 
mand on  public  platforms,  it  was  not 
because  he  could  speak.  It  was  his  experi- 
ence that  was  wanted,  not  his  eloquence. 
As  a  practical  man  in  work  among  the 
masses,  his  advice  and  enthusiasm  were 
called  for  at  Sunday  school  and  other  con- 
ventions, and  he  soon  became  known  in  this 
connection  throughout  the  surrounding 
States.  It  was  at  one  of  these  conventions 
that  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr. 
Ira  I).  Sankey,  whose  name  must  ever  be 
associated  with  his,  and  who  henceforth 
shared  his  labors  at  home  and  ahr<iad,  and 
contributed,  in  ways  the  value  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate, 
of  his  after  work. 

Were    one  asked  what    o 
side,  werethe  effect 
ive    ingredients      n 
Mr.     Moody's     se 
mons,     one     wou 
find  the  answer  d  f 
ficult.    Probably   he 
foremost  is  the  t  e 
mendous  c<mvict 
with  which  they  a  e 
uttered.       Next    t 
that   is    their    po  n 
and  direction.  Eve  y 
blowisstraightfr 
the     shoulder,    a 
every    stroke    te   s 
Whatever  c  a  n  o 
they   violate,  wha 
ever  fault  thecrit 
may  find  with  the  r 
art,    their   rheto   c 
or  even   with   the 
theology,  as  appea  s 
to  the   people  they 
do  their  work,  and 
with   extraordinary 


power.  If  eloquence  is  measured  by  its 
effects  upon  an  audience,  and  not  by  its  bal- 
anced sentences  and  cumulative  periods, 
then  here  is  eloquence  of  the  highest  order. 
In  sheer  persuasiveness  Mr.  Moody  has  few 
equals,  and  rugged  as  his  preaching  may 
seem  to  some,  there  is  in  it  a  pathos  of  a 
quality  which  few  orators  have  ever  reached, 
an  appealing  tenderness  which  not  only 
wholly  redeems  it,  but  raises  it,  not  unseldom 
almost  to  sublimity.  No  report  can  do  the 
faintest  justice  to  this  or  to  the  other  most 
characteristic  qualities  of  his  public  speech, 
but  here  is  a  specimen  taken  almost  at  ran- 
dom: "I  can  imagine  when  Christ  said  to  the 
little  band  around  Him,  '  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  gospel,'  Peter  said, 
'  Lord,  do  you  really  mean  that  we  are  to 
go  back  to  Jerusalem  and  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  those  men  that  murdered  you?' 
'  Yes,'  said  Christ,  '  go,  hunt  up  that  man 
that  spat  in  my  face,  tell  him  he  may  have 
a  seat  in  my  kingdom  yet.  Yes,  Peter,  go 
find  that  man  that  made  that  cruel  crown 
of  thorns  and  placed  it  on  my  brow,  and 
tell  him  I  will  have  a  crown  ready  for  him 
when  he  comes  into  my  kingdom,  and  there 
will  be  no  thorns  in  it.  Hunt  up  that  man 
that  took  a  reed  and  brought  it  down  over 
tlie  cruel  thoi*ns,  driving  them  intomybrow, 
and  tell  him  I  will  put  a  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
and  he  shall  rule  over  the  nations  of  the. 
earth,  if  he  will  accept  salvation.  Search 
for  the  man  that  drove  the  spear  into  my 
side,  and  tell  him  there  is  a  nearer  way  to 
my  1  ea  t       a  a        Te      h  m  I  fo  g  ve 
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him  freely,  and  that  he  can  be  saved  if  he 
will  accept  salvation  as  a  %\{\'  "  Tell  him 
there  is  a  nearer  way  to  my  heart  than  that 
— l^repareil  or  im|)r(iin]>lii,  what  dramatist 
could  surpass  the  touch  ? 


MK.  M(H1I)V  S    MANNKH    f'K    I'KK.I'. 

His  mctlKid  (if  scrnioii-niaking  \ 
In  reality  his  serniDns  arc  never  i 
are  always  still  in  the  niakiii}^. 
the  subject  is  Paul  :  be  takes  a  i 
enveh>j)e  capable  of  holdinK  simu; 
ofslipsof  paper,  labels  it  "  i'aul," 
ly  slocks  it  with  oriyiual  notes 
from  papers,  extracts  from  book 
tions,  scraps  of  all  kinds,  nearly  < 
ly  referring  to  the  subject.  Aftc 
lalinj;  these,  it  may  be  for  years, 


,  original, 
adf,  they 


novelty  both  in  the  subject  matter  and  in 
the  arrangement,  for  the  jiarticiilar  seventy 
varies  with  each  time  of  delivery.  No 
greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to  im- 
agine that  Mr.  Moody  docs  not  study  for 
bis  sermons.  On  the  c(mtrary  be  is  always 
studying.  When  in  the  evangelistic  field, 
the  iiatch  <)f  envel<)pcs,  bursting  with  fat- 
ness, a|)])ears  the  ni<)nicnt  breakfast  is  over  ; 
and  the  stranger  who  enters  at  almost  any 
time  of  the  day,  except  at  the  hours  of 
platf->rm  work,  will  find  liini  with  his  litter 
of  notes,  either  stuffing  himself  or  his  port- 
folios with  the  new  "  points  "  he  has  picked 
«])  through  the  day.  His  search  for  these 
"  ])oinls,"  and  especially  for  light  upon 
texts,  Bible  ideas,  or  characters,  is  cease- 
less, and  he  has  an  eye  like  an  eagle  for 
anything  really  good.  Possessing  a  con- 
si<lerable  library,  he  browses  over  it 
when   at  home  ;  but  his  books  arc  chiefly 


through  the  mass,  selects  a  nu 
most  striking  ]ioinIs,  arrange' 
finally,  makes  a  few  joltings 
■      nd  these  '  ■  ■ 
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liligently,    more    intelli- 
mniediate  practical 


Mr.  Moody  himself,  it  has  always 
a  slaiiding  marvel  that  jieojde  slioidd 
1<,  hear  him.      lie  honestly  believes 
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who,  whatever    ihe    meagreness    of    their 

the  sermon  is  prea<:hed.  these  hundred  arc 
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overhaule'l.      lint  no   singh;  sermon,  by    a 

lieen   life-long,  and    whenever    and  wher- 

mere  limitation  of  lime,  can  contain,  say, 

ever  he  finds  such  men  he  instantly  seeks 

more    than    seventy.      Hence,  though    the 

to  employ  them.     'I'lie   word  jealousy  he 

general  scheme  is  the  same,  there  is  always 

has  never  heard.     At  <me  of  b^s  own  con-  1 
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ventions  at  Northfield,  he  has  been  known 
to  keep  silent — but  for  the  exercise  of  the 
duties  of  chairman  —  during  almost  the 
whole  ten  days'  sederunt,  while  medi- 
ocre men — I  speak  comparatively,  not 
disrespectfully  —  were  pushed  to  the 
front. 

It  is  at  such  conferences,  by  the  way,  no 
matter  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  are 
held,  that  one  discovers  Mr,  Moody's  size. 
He  gathers  round  him  the  best  men  he 
can  find,  and  very  good  men  most  of 
them  are  ;  but  when  one  comes  away  it  is 
always  Mr.  Moody  that  one  remembers. 
It  is  he  who  leaves  the  impress  upon 
us  ;  his  word  and  spirit  live  ;  the  rest  of 
us  are  forgotten  and  forget  one  another. 
It  is  the  same  story  when  on  the  evangelis- 
tic round.  In  every  city  the  prominent 
workers  in  that  field  for  leagues  around 
are  all  in  evidence.  They  crowd  round  the 
central  figure  like  bees  ;  you  can  review 
the  whole  army  at  once.  And  it  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  the  others  to  say — what 
each  probably  feels  for  himself — that  so 
high  is  the  stature  and  commanding  per- 
sonality of  Mr.  Moody  that  there  seems  to 
be  but  one  real  man  among  them,  one  char- 
acter untarnished  by  intolerance  or  petti- 
ness, pretentiousness,  or  self-seeking.  The 
man  who  should  judge  Mr.  Moody  by  the 
rest  of  us  who  support  his  cause  would  do 
a  great  injustice.  He  makes  mistakes  like 
other  men  ;  but  in  largeness  of  heart,  in 
breadth  of  view,  in  single-eyedness  and 
humility,  in  teachableness  and  self-obliter- 
ation, in  sheer  goodness  and  love,  none 
can  stand  beside  him. 


After  the  early  Chicago  days  the  most 
remarkable  episode  in  Mr.  Moody's  career 
was  his  preaching  tour  in  Great  Britain. 
The  burning  down  of  his  church  in  Chicago 
severed  the  tie  which  bound  him  to  the 
city,  and  though  he  still  retained  a  con- 
nection with  it,  his  ministry  henceforth 
belonged  to  the  world.  Leaving  his 
mark  on  Chicago,  in  many  directions— 
on  missions,  churches,  and,  not  least,  on 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association — 
and  already  famous  in  the  West  for  his 
success  in  evangelical  work,  he  arrived  in 
England,  with  his  colleague  Mr.  Sankey,  in 
June,  1873.  The  opening  of  their  work 
there  was  not  auspicious.  Two  of  the 
friends  who  had  invited  them  had  died,  and 
the  strangers  had  an  uphill  fight.  No  one 
had  heard  of  them;  the  clergy  received  them 
coldly  ;  Mr.  Moody's  so-called  American- 
isms prejudiced  the  super-refined  against 
bim;  the  organ  and  the  solos  of  Mr.  Sankey 
were  an  innovation  sufficient  to  ruin  almost 
any  cause.  For  some  time  the  prospect 
was  bleak  enough.  In  the  town  of  New- 
castle finally  some  faint  show  of  public  in- 
terest was  awakened.  One  or  two  earnest 
ministers  in  Edinburgh  went  to  see  for 
themselves.  On  returning  they  reported 
cautiously,  but  on  the  whole  favorably,  to 
their  brethren.  The  immediate  result  was 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  capital  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  final  result  was  the  starting 
of  a  religious  movement,  quiet,  deep,  and 
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lasting,  which   moved   the   country   from  field,  his  house  in  Chicago   having  been 

shore  to  shore,  spread  to  England,  Wales,  swept   away  by  the  fire.     And  from  this 

and   Ireland,  and   reached  a  climax   two  point  onward  his  activity  assumed  a  new 

years  later  in  London  itself.  and  extraordinary  development.    Continu- 

This  is  not  the  place,  as  already  said,  to  ing  his  evangelistic  work  in  America,  and 

enter  either  into  criticism  or  into  details  of  even  on  one  occasion  revisiting  England, 

such  a  work.    Like  all  popular  movements,  he  spent  his  intervals  of  repose  in  planning 

it  had  its  mistakes,  its  exaggerations,  even  and  founding  the  great  educational  institu- 

its  grave  dangers  ;  but  these  were  probably  tions  of  which  Northfield  is  now  the  centre, 
never  less  in  any  equally  wide-spread  move- 
ment of  history,  nor  was  the  balance  of  good 

upon  the  whole  ever  greater,  more  solid,  or       mr.  Moody's  schools  at  northfield. 
more  enduring.    People  who  understand  by 

a  religious  movement  only  a  promiscuous  There  is  no  stronger  proof  of  Mr. 
carnival  of  hysterical  natures,  beginning  in  Moody'sbreadthof  mind  than  that heshould 
excitement  and  ending  in  moral  exhaustion  have  inaugurated  this  work.  For  an  evan- 
and  fanaticism,  will  probably  be  assured  in  gelist  seriously  to  concern  himself  with  such 
vain  that  whatever  were  the  lasting  charac-  matters  is  unusual;  but  that  the  greatest 
teristics  of  this  movement,  these  were  not.  evangelist  of  his  day,  not  when  his  powers 
That  such  elements  were  wholly  absent  were  failing,  but  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
may  not  be  asserted  ;  human  nature  is  in  the  zenith  of  his  success,  should  divert 
human  nature ;  but  always  the  first  to  so  great  a  measure  of  his  strength  into 
fight  them,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  educational  channels,  is  a  phenomenal  cir- 
they  appeared,  was  Mr.  Moody  himself,  cumstance.  The  explanation  is  manifold. 
He,  above  all  popular  preachers,  worked  No  man  sees  so  much  slip-shod,  unsatisfac- 
for  solid  results.  Even  the  mere  harvest-  tory  and  half-done  work  as  the  evangelist; 
ing — his  own  special  department — was  a  no  man  so  learns  the  worth  of  solidity,  the 
secondary  thing  to  him  compared  with  the  necessity  for  a  firm  basis  for  religion  to 
garnering  of  the  fruits  by  the  Church  and  work  upon,  the  importance  to  the  Kingdom 
their  subsequent  growth  and  further  fruit-  of  God  of  men  who  "weigh."  The  value, 
fulness.  It  was  the  writer's  privilege  as  above  all  things,  of  character,  of  the  sound 
a  humble  camp-follower  to  follow  the  for-  mind  and  disciplined  judgment,  are  borne 
tunesof  this  campaign  personally  from  town  in  upon  him  every  day  he  lives.  Converts 
to  town,  and  from  city  to  city,  throughout  without  these  are  weak-kneed  and  useless  ; 
the  three  kingdoms,  for  over  a  year.  And  Christian  workers  inefficient,  if  not  danger- 
time  has  only  deepened  the  impression  not  ous.  Mr.  Moody  saw  that  the  object  of 
only  of  the  magnitude  of  the  results  im-  Christianity  was  to  make  good  men  and 
mediately  secured,  but  equally  of  the  per-  good  women  ;  good  men  and  good  women 
manence  of  the  after  effects  upon  every  who  would  serve  their  God  and  their 
field  of  social,  philanthropic,  and  religious  country  not  only  with  all  their  heart,  but 
activity.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  with  all  their  mind  and  all  their  strength. 
Scotland — one  can  speak  with  less  knowl-  Hence  he  would  found  institutions  for  turn- 
edge  of  England  and  Ireland — would  not  ing  out  such  characters.  His  pupils  should 
have  been  the  same  to-day  but  for  the  be  committed  to  nothing  as  regards  a  future 
visit  of  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Sankey  ;  and  profession.  They  might  become  ministers 
that  so  far-reaching  was,  and  is,  the  in-  or  missionaries,  evangelists  or  teachers, 
fluence  of  their  work,  that  any  one  who  farmers  or  politicians,  business  men  or 
knows  the  inner  religious  history  of  the  lawyers.  All  that  he  would  secure  would 
country  must  regard  this  time  as  nothing  be  that  they  should  have  a  chance,  a  chance 
short  of  a  national  epoch.  If  this  is  a  of  becoming  useful,  educated.  God-fearing 
specimen  of  what  has  been  effected  even  men.  A  favorite  aphorism  with  him  is,  that 
in  less  degree  elsewhere,  it  represents  a  "it  is  better  to  set  ten  men  to  work  than  to 
fact  of  commanding  importance.  Those  do  the  work  of  ten  men."  His  institutions 
who  can  speak  with  authority  of  the  long  were  founded  to  equip  other  men  to  work, 
series  of  campaigns  which  succeeded  this  not  in  the  precise  line,  but  in  the  same 
in  America,  testify  in  many  cases  with*  broad  interest  as  himself.  He  himself  had 
almost  equal  assurance  of  the  results  had  the  scantiest  equipment  for  his  life- 
achieved  both  throughout  the  United  work,  and  he  daily  lamented — though  per- 
States  and  Canada.  haps  no  one  else  ever  did — the  deficiency. 

After  his  return  from  Great  Britain,  in  In  his  journeys  he  constantly  met  young 

1875,  Mr.  Moody  made  his  home  at  North-  men  and  young  women  of  earnest  spirit. 
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with  circumstances  against  them,  who  were  tion  is  similar  in  character,  though  many  of 

in  danger  of  being  lost  to  themselves  and  the  details  are  different.     Its  three  or  four 

to  the  community.    These  especially  it  was  hundred  students  are  housed  in  ten  fine 

his  desire  to  help,  and  afford  a  chance  in  buildings,  with  a  score  of   smaller   ones, 

life.  "The  motive,"  says  the  "Official  Hand-  Surrounding  the  whole  is  a  great  farm  of 

book,"  **  prescpted    for  the  j)ursuit  of  an  two  hundred  and  seventy  acres,  farmed  by 

education  is  the  power  it  confers  for  Chris-  the    |nipils    themselves.      This    economic 

tian  life  and  usefulness,  not  the  means  it  addition  to  the  educational  training  of  the 

affords  to  social  distinction,  or  the  grati-  students  is  an  inspiration  of  Mr.  Moody's, 

fication  of  selfish  ambition.     It  is  designed  Nearly  every  pupil  is  recjuired  to  do  from 

to  combine,  with  other  instruction,  an  un-  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  and  a  half 

usual  amount  of  instruction  in  the  Bible,  of  farm  or  industrial  work  each  day,  and 

and  it  is  intended  that  all  the  training  given  much   of  the    domestic  work  is  similarly 

shall  exhibit  a  thoroughly  (Christian  spirit,  distributed.     The  lads  work  on  the  roads, 

.     .     .     No   constraint    is  placed    on    the  in  the  fields,  in  the  woods  ;  in  the  refectory, 

religious  views  of  any  one.     .     .     .     The  laundry,  and  kitchen  ;  they  take  charge  of 

chief  emphasis  of  the  instruction  given  is  the    horses,  the   cattle,  the  hogs,  and  the 

placed  uj)on  the  life."  hens — for  the  advantage  of  all  which  the 

The  |)lan,  of  course,  (levcloi)ed   by  de-  sceptical  may  be  referred  to  Mr.  Ruskin, 

grees,    but    once    resolved    uiM)n,   the   be-  Once  or    twice  a  year    nearly   everyone's 

ginning    was     made    with     chara('teristic  work  is  changed  ;  the  indoor  lads  go  out, 

decision  ;  for  the  years  other  men   si)en(l  the  farm  lads  come  in.     'J'hose  who  before 

in  criticising  a  i)roject,  Mr.  Moody  spends  entering  the  school   had   already  learned 

in  executing  it.    One  day  in  his  own  house,  trades,  have  the  oi)p(;rtunity  of    pursuing 

talking  with  Mr.  II.  N.  V.  Marshall  about  them    in    leisure    hours,    and    though    the 

the  advisability  of    immediately   securing  industrial    department    is    strongly    sub- 

a  piece  of   i)roperty — some    sixteen  acres  ordinated    to    the    educational,    many    in 

close  to  his  door — his  friend  expressed  his  this  way  help  to  pay  the  fee  of  one  hun- 

assent.     The  words  were  scarccrly   uttered  dred   dolhirs  exacted  annually  from  each 

when  the  owner  of  the  land  was  seen  walk-  i)uj)il,  which  pays  for  tuition,  board,  rooms, 

ing   along  the   road,     ile  was   invited  in,  etc.* 
the  |)rice   fixed,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  owner,  the  papers  inadc!  out  on  the 
spot.     Next  winter  a  s(!(:on{l  lot  was  bought, 
the  building  of  a  seminary  for  female  stu- 

<lents  commenced,  and  at  the  i)reseiit  mo-  The  mention  of  this  fee — which,  it  may 

ment  the  land  in  connection  with  this  oik!  be   said    in    i)assing,  only   covers   half   the 

institution  amounts  to  over  two  hundred  cost — suggests  the  (juestion  as  to  how  the 

and  seventy  acres.     'J'he  current  exi)ense  vast  expenses  of  these  and  other  institu- 

of  this  one  school  j)er  annum  is  over  fifty-  tlons,  such    as  the  lu^w   IJible   Institute  in 

one  thousand  dollars,  thirty  tlu^usand  dol-  Chicago,  and  the  iiible,  sewing  and  cook- 

lars   of   which    comes    from    the    students  ing  school  into  which  the  Northfield  Hotel 

themselves  ;  and  the  existing  endowment,  is  converted  in  winter,  are  defrayed.     The 

•he    most   of    which,   however,  is   not   yet  buildings  themselves   and    the    land  have 

ailable,  reaches  one   hundred   and   four  been  largely  the  gift  of  friends,  but  much 

ousand  dollars.     Dotted  over  tlu!  noble  of  tlu!  cost  of  maintenance  is  paid  out  ot 

ampus    thus    secured,   and    clustered    es-  iMr.  Moody's  own   j)ocket.     'J'he  fact  that 

•  "cially  near  Mr.  Moody's  home,  stand  ten  Mr.  Moody  has  a  jxjcket  has  been  largely 

>acions  buildings  and  a  number  of  smaller  dvv(!lt  upon  by  his  (;nemies,  and  the  amount 

/>e,  all  coniK^cted  with   tin;   Ladies'  S(;m-  and  source  of  its  contents  are  subjects  of 

inary.     The  education,  up  to  the  standard  curious  sj)(!culation.      I   shall    suppose  the 

aimed  at,  is  of  first-rate  (juality,  and  pre-  critic  to  be  honest,  and  divulge  to  him  a 

pares  students  for  (Mit ranee  into  Wellesley  fact    which    the    world    has    been    slow   to 

and    other     institutions    of     similar     high  learn — the  secret  of  Mr.  Moody's  pocket. 

rank.  It  is,  briefly,  that  Mr.  Moody  is  the  owner 

r'our  miles  distant  from  the  Ladies'  Sem-  of  one  of  the  most  paying  literary  prpper- 

inary,  on  the  rising  ground  on  the  oi)i)osite  ties   in    existence,     it    is    the    hymn-book 
side  of  the  river,  ar(;  the  no  less  imposing 

Knilrlinrrc /if  ♦  Iw.  \/f/»imf   Ilr.rtiiMii  <sr'hor»l  fr»r  ♦  An  cxtcnsivc  literature,  up  to  date  and  fullv  detcriWil|f 

nuiiamgSOt  the  Alount  llcrmcm  hCUool  tor  ^„  ^^^    Northfield    institutionV  splendidly  cdfted  by  Mir. 

Young    Men.      (Conceived    earlier   than    the  Henry  W.  Rankin,  one  of  Mr.  Moody's  most  wise  and  accom- 

c                  1.              •]          t.    \    t,         t.\  '      '      t.'  t.  plished  coadjutors,  may  be  had  at  Kcvcirs,  I  la  Fifth  Avenoet 

former,  but  carried  out  later,  this  institu-  New  York. 
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"which,  first  used  at  his  meetings  in  con-  physically,  offered  a  suitable  site ;  and  here, 
junction  with  Mr.  Sankey,  whose  genius  adjoining  the  Chicago  Avenue  Church,  a 
created  it,  is  now  in  universal  use  through-  preliminary  purchase  of  land  was  made  at 
out  the  civilized  world.  Twenty  years  ago  a  cost  of  fifty-five  thousand  dollars.  On 
he  offered  it  for  nothing  to  a  dozen  differ-  part  of  this  land,  for  a  similar  sum,  a  three- 
€nt  publishers,  but  none  of  them  would  storied  building  was  put  up  to  accommo- 
look  at  it.  Failing  to  find  a  publisher,  Mr.  date  male  students,  while  three  houses, 
Moody,  with  almost  the  last  few  dollars  he  already  standing  on  the  property,  were 
possessed,  had  it  printed  in  London  in  1873.  transformed  into  a  ladies'  department.  No 
The  copyright  stood  in  his  name  ;  any  loss  sooner  were  the  doors  opened  than  some 
that  might  have  been  suffered  was  his ;  ninety  men  and  fifty  women  began  work. 
and  to  any  gain,  by  all  the  laws  of  busi-  So  immediate  was  the  response  that  all  the 
ness,  he  was  justly  entitled.  The  success,  available  accommodation  was  used  up,  and 
slow  at  first,  presently  became  gigantic,  important  enlargements  have  had  to  be 
The  two  evangelists  saw  a  fortune  in  their  made  since.  The  mornings  at  the  In- 
hymn-book.  But  they  saw  something  stitute  are  largely  given  up  to  Bible  study 
which  was  more  vital  to  them  than  a  and  music,  the  afternoons  to  private  study 
fortune — that  the  busybody  and  the  evil  and  visitation,  and  the  evenings  to  evan- 
tongue  would  accuse  them,  if  they  but  gelistic  work.  In  the  second  year  of  its 
touched  one  cent  of  it,  of  preaching  the  existence  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and 
gospel  for  gain.  What  did  they  do  ?  forty-eight  students  were  on  the  roll-book. 
They  refused  to  touch  it — literally  even  to  In  addition  to  private  study,  these  con- 
touch  it.  The  royalty  was  handed  direct  ducted  over  three  thousand  meetings,  large 
from  the  publishers  to  a  committee  of  well-  and  small,  in  the  city  and  neighborhood, 
known  business  men  in  London,  who  dis-  paid  ten  thousand  visits  to  the  homes  of 
tributed  it  to  various  charities.  When  the  the  poor,  and  "  called  in  "  at  more  than 
evangelists  left  London,  a  similar  commit-  a  thousand  saloons. 

tee,  with  Mr.  W.  E.  Dodge  at  its  head,  was       As  to   the   ultimate   destination   of  the 

formed  in  New  York.     For  many  years  this  workers,  the   statistics  for  this  same   year 

committee   faithfully  disbursed   the  trust,  record  the  following  : 
and  finally  handed  over  its  responsibility  to       At  work   in   India  are  three,  one  man 

a  committee  of  no  less  weight  and  honor —  and  two  women  ;  in  China,  three  men  and 

the  trustees  of  the  Northfield  seminaries,  one  woman,  with  four  more  (sexes  equally 

to  be  used  henceforth  in  their  behalf.    Such  divided)    waiting    appointment  there;    in 

is  the  history  of  Mr.  Moody's  pocket.  Africa,  two  men  and  two  women,  with  two 

In  the  year  1889  Mr.  Moody  broke  out  in  men  and  one  woman  waiting  appointment ; 

a   new   place.      Not   content   with  having  in  Turkey,  one  man  and  five   women  ;  in 

founded  two   great  schools  at  Northneld,  South  America,  one  man  and  one  woman  ; 

he  turned  his   attention   to   Chicago,  and  in    Bulgaria,    Persia,    Burma,   and   Japan, 

inaugurated  there  one  of  his  most  success-  one  woman    to   each  ;   among   the    North 

ful  enterprises — the  Bible  Institute.     This  American  Indians,  three   women  and  one 

scheme  grew  out  of  many  years'  thought,  man.     In  the  home  field,   in  America,  are 

The  general  idea  was  to  equip  lay  workers  thirty-seven  men  and  nine  women  employed 

-^men  and   women — for  work  among  the  in  evangelistic  work,  thirty-one  in  paston 

poor,  the  outcast,  the  churchless,  and  the  work  (including  many   ministers  who  1\ 

illiterate.     In  every   centre   of   population  come  for  further  study),  and  twenty-n^ 

there  is  a  call  for  such  help.     The  demand  in  other  schools  and    colleges.      Sunday 

for  city  missionaries,  Bible  readers,  evan-  school  missions   employ  five   men  ;    \io^ 

gelists,  superintendents   of   Christian   and  missions,  two ;  the  Young  Men's  Christ^ 

philanthropic  institutions,  is  unlimited.     In  Association,  seven  ;    the   Young  Womei 

the  foreign  field  it  is  equally  claimant.     Mr.  Christian  Association,  two.     Five  men  arid 

Moody  saw  that  all  over  the  country  were  one    woman    are    "singing    evangelists.'* 

those  who,  with   a  little   special   training.  Several    have   positions   in    charitable    in- 

might  become  effective  workers   in   these  stitutions,     others     are     evangelists,     and 

various  spheres — some  whose  early  oppor-  twenty  are  teachers.     This  is  a  pretty  fair 

tunities    had   been    neglected  ;  some   who  record  for  a  two  years  old  institute, 
were  too  old  or  too  poor  to  go  to  college  ;       Not  quite  on   the   same  lines,  but  with 

and  others  who,  half  their  time,   had   to  certain  features  in  common,  is  still  a  fourth 

earn  their  living.     To  meet  such  workers  institution  founded   by   the   evangelist  at 

and  such  work  the  Institute  was  conceived.  Northfield  about  the  same  time.     This  is, 

The  heart  of  Chicago,  both  morally  and  perhaps,  one  of  his  most  original  develop- 
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ments— the  Northfield  Training  School  for  found    scouring  the    country-side  in   all 

Women.     In   his  own  work   at   Chicago,  directions,   visiting  the  homesteads,   and 

and  in  his  evangelistic  rounds  among  the  holding  services  in  hamlets,  cottages,  and 

churches,  he  had  learned  to  appreciate  the  schoolhouses. 
exceptional  value  of  women  in  ministering 

to  the  poor.    He  saw,  however,  that  women       ^^^  ^^^^^  undenominational  and 
of  the  right  stamp  were  not  a  ways  to  be  unsectarian  in  his  works. 

found  where  they  were  needed  most,  and 

in  many  cases  where  they  were  to  be  found.        Like  all    Mr.  Moody's  institutions,  the 

their   work   was   marred   by  inexperience  winter   Training    Home    is    undenomina- 

and   lack   of    training.      He   determined,  tional  and  unsectarian.    It  is  a  peculiarity 

therefore,  to  start  a  novel  species  of  train-  of  Northfield,  that  every  door  is  open  not 

ingschool,  which  city  churches  and  mission  only  to  the  Church  Universal,  but  to  the 

fields  could  draw  upon,  not  for  highly  edu-  world.    Every  State  in  the  Union  is  repre- 

cated  missionaries,  but  for  Christian  women  sented  among  the  students  of  his  two  great 

who  had  undergone  a  measure  of  special  colleges,  and  almost  every  nation  and  race, 

instruction,  especially  in  Bible  knowledge  On  the  college  books  are,  or  have  been,, 

and  domestic  economy — the  latter  being  the  Africans,  Armenians,  Turks,  Syrians,  Aus* 

special  feature.     The  initial  obstacle  of  a  trians,     Hungarians,     Canadians,    Danes^ 

building  in  which  to  start  his  institute  was  Dutch,  English,  French,  German,  Indian^ 

no  difficulty  to  Mr.  Moody.     Among  the  Irish,     Japanese,     Chinese,     Norwegians^ 

many  great  buildings  of  Northfield  there  Russians,  Scotch,  Swedish,  Alaskans,  and 

was  one  which,  every  winter,  was  an  eye-  Bulgarians.     These  include  every  type  of 

sorei  to  him.     It  was  the  Northfield  Hotel,  Christianity,  members  of  every  Christian 

and   it   was   an    eye-sore   because   it  was  denomination,  and  disciples  of  every  Chris** 

empty.     After  the  busy  season  in  summer,  tian  creed.    Twenty-two  denominations,  at 

it  was  shut  up  from  October  till  the  end  least,  have  shared   the  hospitality  of  the 

of  March,  and  Mr.  Moody  resolved  that  he  schools.     This,  for  a  religious  educational 

would  turn  its  halls  into  lecture  rooms,  its  institution,  is  itself  a  liberal  education  ;  and 

bedrooms  into  dormitories,  stock  the  first  that    Mr.    Moody    should    not    only   have 

with  teachers  and  the  second  with  schol-  permitted,  but  encouraged,  this  cosmopoli- 

ars,  and  start  the  work  of  the   Training  tan  and  unsectarian  character,  is  a  witness 

School  as  soon  as  the  last  guest  was  off  at  once  to  his  sagacity  and  to  his  breadth, 
the  premises.  With  everything  in  his  special  career,  in 

In  October,  1890,  the  first  term  opened,  his  habitual  environment,  and  in  the  tradi- 

Six  instructors  were    provided,  and  fifty-  tions  of   his   special  work,  to   make   him 

six    students   took    up  residence  at  once,  intolerant,  Mr.  Moody's  sympathies  have 

Next  year  the  numbers  were  almost  doub-  only  broadened  with   time.      Some  years 

led,  and  the  hotel  college  to-day  is  in  a  ago  the  Roman    Catholics   in    Northfield 

fair  way  to  become  a  large  and  important  determined  to  build  a  church.    They  went 

institution.      In    addition    to    systematic  round  the  township  collecting  subscriptions^ 

Bible  study,  which  forms  the  backbone  of  and  by  and  by  approached  Mr.  Moody's 

*"he  curriculum,  the  pupils  are  taught  those  door.      How  did   he  receive  .them  ?     The 

'ranches  of  domestic  economy  which  are  narrower  evangelical  would  have  shut  the 

ifet  likely    to    be   useful    in    their   work  door  in   their  faces,  or  opened  it  only  to 

•♦fong   the   homes   of   the   poor.      Much  give  them  a  lecture  on  the  blasphenaies  of 

ess    is    laid    upon    cooking,   especially  the  Pope  or  the  iniquities  of  the  Scarlet 

le  preparation  of  foods  for  the  sick,  and  Woman.      Mr.   Moody  gave  them  one  of 

listinct  department  is  also   devoted  to  the  handsomest  subscriptions  on  their  list, 

jssmaking.     An  objection  was  raised  at  Not  content  with   that,  when   their  little 

e  outset  that  the  students,  during  their  chapel    was   finished,   he    presented   them 

erm  of  residence,  were  isolated  from  the  with    an    organ.      "  Why,"    he   exclaimed, 

active  Christian  work  in  which  their  lives  when  some  one  challenged  the  action,  "if 

were  to  be  spent,  and  that  hence  the  most  they  are  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  better  they 

important  part  of  their  training  must  be  should  be  good  Roman  Catholics  than  bad, 

merely  theoretical.     But  this  difficulty  has  It   is   surely   better    to   have   a   Catholic 

solved  itself.     Though  not  contemplated  Church  than  none  ;  and  as  for  the  organ, 

at  the  founding  of  the  school,  the  living  if  they  are  to  have  music  in  their  church. 

energy   and   enthusiasm  of   the   students  it  is  better  to  have  good  music.     Besides^ 

have  sought  their  own  outlets ;  and  now,  all  he  added,  "  these  are  my  own  townspeople* 

through  the  winter,  flying  columns  may  be  If  ever  I  a.m  to  be  of  the  least  use  to  ttem, 
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surely    I   must    help   them."      What    the  them  to  be  told  that  he  is  probably  respon- 
kindly  feeliiijj  did  for  them,  it  is  difficult  sible  for  more  actual  stone  and  lime  than 
to  say  ;  but  what  it  did  for  Mr.  Moody,  is  almost  any  man    in  the  world.     There  is 
matter  of  local  history.     For,  a  short  time  scarcely   a   great    city    in  England  where 
after,  it  was  rumored  that  he  was  going  he  has  not  left  behind    him  some  visible 
to  build  a  church,  and  the  site  was  jiointecl  memorial.     His    progress   through    Great 
out    by  the  villagers — a  rocky  knoll  close  Britain    and    Ireland,   now   nearly   twenty 
by  the  present  hotel.    One  day  Mr.  Moody  years    ago,    is    marked    to-day    by    halls, 
found  the  summit  of    this    knoll  covered  churches,    institutes,  and   other   buildings 
\vith   great  piles  of  stones.      The  Roman  which  owe  their  existence  directly  to  his 
<Z!atholics   had   taken   their   teams   up   the  intluence.     In  the  capital  of  each  of  these 
inountain,  and  brought  down,  as  a  return  countries— in     London,     Edinburgh,    and 
present,  enough  buiUling-stone  to  form  the  Dublin — great     buildings      stand     to-day 
foundations  of  his  church.  which,  but  for  him,  had  had  no  existence. 
Mr.  Moody's  relations  with  the  North-  In  the  city  where  these  words  are  written, 
field   people   and  with   all   the  people  for  at  least  three  important  institutions,  each 
miles  and   miles  around  are  of    the  same  the  centre  of  much  work  and  of  a  multi- 
type.      So  far  from  being  without   honor  tude   of   workers,    Christian   philanthropy 
in  his  own  country,  it  is  there  he  is  honored  owes  to  him.     Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
most.     This  fact — and  nothing  more  truly  sociations   all    over    the    land    have    been 
<lecisive  of  character  can  be  said — may  be  housed,  and  'in    many  cases  sumptuously 
verified  even  by  the  stranger  on  the  cars,  housed,  not  only  largely  by  his  initiative. 
The  nearer  he  approaches  Northfield,  the  but    by    his    personal    actions   in    raising 
more  thorough  and  genuine   will   he   fnul  funds.     Mr.  Moody  is  the  most  magnificent 
the  ap|)reciati()n  of  NIr.  Moody  ;  and  when  beggar    (ireat     hritain    has   ever    known, 
he  jKisses  under  Mr.  Moody's  own  roof,  he  Me  will  talk  over  a  millionnaire  in  less  time 
will  find  it  truest,  surest,  and  most  affec-  than  it  takes  other  men  to  apologize  for 
tionate   of   all.      It   is   forbidden   here   to  intruding  upon  his  time.     His  gift  for  ex- 
invade  the  privacy  of  Mr.  Moody's  h()me.  tracting  money  amounts  to  genius.     The 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  more  jierfect  home-  hard,  the    sordid,    the    miserly,   i)ositively 
life  exists  in  the  world,  and  that  one  only  melt  before  him.     iUit  his  power  to  deal 
begins  to  know  the  greatness,  the  tender-  with  refractory  ones  is  not  the  best  of  it. 
ness,  and  the  simple  beauty  of  this  man's  His  supreme  success   is  with  the  already 
character  when  one  sees  liim  at    his  own  liberal,  with  those  who  give,  or  think  they 
fireside.      One  evidence  of  this  greatness  give,  handsomely  already.    These  he  some- 
it   is   difficult    to   omit    recording.      If   you  how  (M)nvin(es  that  their  givings  are  noth- 
were  to  ask   Mr.  Moody — which   it   wouhi  ing  ,'it    all  ;    and    there    are  multitudes  of 
never -occur   to    you    to    do-what,   apart  rich   men  in   the  world  who  would  confess 
from  the  inspirations  of  his  jiersonal  faith,  that    Mr.    Moody    inaugurated    for    them, 
was  the  secret  of  his  success,  of  his  happi-  and  for  their  churi^hes  and  cities,  the  day 
ness  and  usefulness  in  life,  he  would  assur-  of   large   subscriptions.       'J'he   process  by 
edly  answer,  "Mrs.  Moody."  which  he  works  is,  of  course,  a  secret,  but 

one  half  of  it    probably  depends  upon  two 

THK  WIDE  RKArn  OK  MK.  MooDv's  i.Aiu)Rs.  ^^V'''^^  .  ' ''  ^\'^  '"^^   ''''''''''  '^'^  appeals  are 

wholly  for  others  ;  for  places — 1  am  spea! 

When    one    has    recorded    the    rise    anil  ing  of  JMigland — in  which   he  would  nevt  • 

progress  of  the  four  institutions  which  have  set   foot  again;  for  causes  in  which  he  luif 

been  named,  one  but  stands  on  the  thresh-  no  personal  stake.      In  the  second  place,  he 

okl  of  the  history  of  the  tangible  memo-  always  knew  the  right  moment  to  strike.  > 
rials  of   Mr.    Moody's  career.     To  realize 

evenpartially  the  intangible  results  of  his  „^,^,,     „,^      ,,,^^„,,.    ,,„,;^,^.,^,,,,    ,,     ,,^,,^,^ 
life,  IS  not   withni    the  compass  of   mans  (  .cakitv   in   tkn   MiNrrK.s. 

power;  but  e\en  the  tangible  results— the 

results    which    have    definite    visible    out-        On  one  occasion,  to  rec;dl  an  illustration 

come,  which  are  capable  of  statistical  ex-  of  the  last    he  had  convened  a  great  con- 

pression,  which   can    be  seen   in  action   in  ference  in  Liverpool.     The  theme  for  dis- 

different     parts    of    the    world    to-day  -it  cussion  was  a  favorite  erne — "How  to  reach 

would  tax  a  diligent  historian  to  tabulate,  the  masses."      One  of    the    speakers,   the 

The  sympathies  and  activities  of  men  like  Rev.  Charles  Oarrett,  in  a  powerful  speech, 

D.  L.  Moody  are  supposed  by  many  to  be  expressed    his   conviction    that   the   chief 

wasted  on  the  empty  air.     It  will  surprise  want  of  the  masses  in  Liverpool  was  the 
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institution  of  cheap  houses  of  re'freshment  rowed  to  its  close.     It  is  of  small  signifi- 

to  counteract  the  saloons.    When  he  had  cance  that  one  should  make  out  this  or 

finished,  Mr.  Moody  called  upon  him  to  the  other  man  to  be  numbered  among  the 

speak   for  ten   minutes  more.     That  ten  world's  great.     But  it  is  of  importance  to 

minutes  might  almost  be  said  to  have  been  national  ideals,  that  standards  of  worthi* 

a  crisis  in  the  social  history  of  Liverpool,  ness  should   be   truly  flrawn,  and,   when 

Mr.  Moody  spent  it  in  whispered  conversa-  those  who  answer  to  them  in  real  life  ap- 

tion  with  gentlemen  on  the  platform.     No  pear,  that  they  should  be  held  up  for  the 

sooner  was   the   speaker   done   than   Mr.  world's   instruction.     Mr.  Moody  himself 

Moody  sprang  to  his  feet  and  announced  has  never  asked  for  justice,  and  never  for 

that  a  company  had  been  formed  to  carry  homage.     The  criticism  which  sours,  and 

out  the  objects  Mr.  Garrett  had  advocated;  the  adulation — an  adulation  at  epochs  in 

that  various  gentlemen,  whom  he  named  his    life   amounting    to    worship  —  which 

(Mr.  Alexander  Balfour,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  spoils,   have   left    him    alike    untouched. 

M.  P.,  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  others),  had  each  The  way  he  turned  aside  from  applause  in 

taken  one  thousand  shares  of  five  dollars  England  struck   multitudes  with  wonder, 

each,  and  that  the  subscription  list  would  To  be  courted  was  to  him  not  merely  a 

be  open  till  the  end  of  the  meeting.     The  thing  to  be  discouraged  on  general  prin- 

capital  was  gathered  almost  before  the  ad-  ciples  ;    it    simply   made    him   miserable, 

journment,  and  a  company  floated  under  At  the   close   of  a   great   meeting,  when 

the  name  of  the  "  British  Workman  Com-  crowds,  not  of  the  base,  but  of  the  worthy, 

pany.  Limited,"  which  has  not  only  worked  thronged  the  platform  to  press  his  hand, 

a  Small  revolution  in  Liverpool,  but — what  somehow    he    had     always     disappeared, 

was  not  contemplated  or  wished  for,  ex-  When  they  followed   him  to  his  hotel,  its 

cept  as  an  index  of  healthy  business — paid  doors  were  barred.    When  they  wrote  him, 

a  handsome  dividend  to  the  shareholders,  as  they  did  in  thousands,  they  got  no  re- 

.  For  twenty  years  this  company  has  gone  sponse.     This  man  would  not  be  praised, 

"on   increasing  ;    its   ramifications    are    in  Yet,  partly  for  this  very  reason,  those  who 

every  quarter  of  the  city  ;  it  has  returned  love  him  love  to  praise  him.     And  I  may 

ten  per  cent,  throughout  the  whole  period,  as   well   confess   what    has    induced    me, 

except  for  one  (strike)  year,  when  it  re-  against  keen  personal  dislike  to  all  that  is 

turned  seven  ;  and,  above  all,  it  has  been  personal,  to  write  these  articles.    One  day, 

copied  by  cities  and  towns  innumerable  all  travelling  in  America  last  summer,  a  high 

over  Great  Britain.     To  Mr.  Garrett,  who  dignitary  of   the  Church  in  my  presence 

.unconsciously  set  the  ball  a-rolling,  the  made   a   contemptuous   reference  to  Mr, 

personal  consequences  were  as  curious  as  Moody.     A  score  of  times  in   my  life  I 

they  were  unexpected.     "  You  must  take  have  sailed  in  on  such  occasions,  and  at 

charge  of  this  thing,"  said  Mr.  Moody  to  least  taught  the  detractor  some  facts.    On 

him,  "  or  at  least  you  must  keep  your  eye  this  occasion,  with  due  humility,  I  asked 

on  it."     "  That  cannot  be,"  was  the  reply,  the  speaker  if  he  had  ever  met  him?    He 

"lama  Wesleyan  ;  my  three  years  in  Liver-  had  not;  and  the  reply  elicited  that  the 

pool  have  expired ;  I  must  pass  to  another  name  which  he  had  used  so  lightly  was  to 

circuit."     "No,"  said   Mr.   Moody,  "you  him.no  more  than  an  echo.     I  determined 

v^must  stay  here."     Mr.  Garrett  assured  him  that,  time  being  then  denied,  I  would  take 

*it  was  quite  impossible,  the  Methodist  Con-  the  first  opportunity  of  bringing  that  echo 

ference    made   no   exceptions.      But   Mr.  nearer  him.    It  is  for  him  these  words  were 

/loody  would  not  be  beaten.     He  got  up  written, 
petition    to    the    Conference.      It   was 

lanted— an  almost  unheard-of  thing— and  whittier's  opinion  of  mr.  moody. 
Mr.  Garrett  remains  in  his  Liverpool  church 

..   this  day.     This  last  incident  proves  at  In  the  Life  of  Whittier,  just  published, 

least  one  thing — that  Mr.  Moody's  audacity  the  patronizing  reference   to  Mr.  Moody 

is  at  least  equalled  by  his  influence.  but   too   plainly   confirms   the    statement 

with  which  the   first   article  opened — that 
few  men  were  less  known  to  their  con- 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  MR.  moody's  GREAT-  temporaries. 

NESS.  "  Moody  and  Sankey,"  writes  the  poet, 

"  are  busy  in   Boston.     The  papers  give 

That  I  have  not  told  one  tithe  that  is  the  discourses  of  Mr.  Moody,  which  seem 

due  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  I  pain-  rather  commonplace  and  poor,  but  the  man 

fully  realize  now  that  my  space  has  nar-  is  in  earnest.    ...     I  hope  he  will  do 
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good,  and  believe  that  he  will  reach  and 
move  some  who  could  not  be  touched  by 
James  Freeman  Clarke  or  Phillips  Drooks. 
I  cannot  accept  his  theology,  or  part  of  it 
at  least,  and  his  metliods  are  not  to  my 
taste.  But  if  he  can  make  the  drunkard, 
the  gambler,  and  the  debauchee  into  de- 
cent men,  and  make  the  lot  of  their  weari- 
ful wives  and  children  less  bitter,  I  bid 
him  God-speed." 

I  have  called  these  words  patronizing, 
but  the  expression  should  be  withdrawn. 
Whittier  was  incapable  of  that.  'I'hey  are 
broad,  large-hearted,  even  kind.  Hut  they 
are  not  the  right  words.  They  are  the 
stereotyped  charities  which  sweet  natures 
apply  to  anything  not  absolutely  harmful, 
and  contain  no  more  impression  of  the 
tremendous  intellectual  and  moral  force  of 
tAe  man  behind  than  if  the  reference  were  to 
the  obscurest  Salvation  Army  zealot.  I 
shall  not  indorse,  for  it  could  oniy  give 
offence,  the  remark  of  a  certain  author  of 
world-wide  repute  when  he  read  the  words  : 
"Moody!  Why,  he  could  have  put  half 
a  dozen  Whittiers  in  his  pocket,  and  they 
would  never  have  been  noticed  ;  "  but  I 
shall  indorse,  and  with  hearty  good-will,  a 
judgment  which  he  further  added.  "  I 
have  always  held,"  he  said — and  he  is  a 
man  who  has  met  every  great  contempo- 
rary thinker  from  Carlyle  downward — 
"  that  in  sheer  brain-size,  in  the  mere  raw 
material  of  intellect,  Moody  stands  among 
the  first  three  or  four  great  men  I  have 
ever  known."  I  believe  (ireat  llritain  is 
credited  with  having  "discovered"  Mr. 
Moody.  It  may  or  may  not  be  ;  but  if  it 
be,  it  was  men  of  the  quality  and  the  ex- 
perience of  my  friend  who  made  the  dis- 
covery ;  and  that  so  many  distinguished 
men  in  America  have  failed  to  appreciate 


bim  is  a  circumstance  which  has  only  one 
explanation — that  they  have  never  had  the 
opportunity. 

An  .'\merican  estimate,  nevertheless, 
meets  my  eye  as  I  lay  down  the  pen, 
which  1  gladly  plead  space  for,  as  it  proves 
that  in  Mr.  Moody's  own  country  there  are 
not  wanting  those  who  discern  how  much 
he  stands  for.  They  are  the  notes,  slightly 
condensed,  of  one  whose  opportunities  for 
judging  of  his  life  and  work  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally wide.     In  his  opinion  : 

1.  "  No  other  living  man  has  done  so 
much  directly  hi  the  way  of  uniting  man  to 
God,  and  in  restoring  men  to  their  true 
centrt 


■  other  liv 


nail  has  done  so 
h  man,  to  break 
and  ecclesiastical 
niled  worship  and 
men   of   diverse 


much  to  unite  man  wi 
down  personal  grudges 
barriers,  bringing  into  u 
harmonious  coOperatior 
views  and  dispositions, 

3.  "No  other  living  man  has  set  so 
many  other  peo|)le  to  work,  and  developed, 
by  awakening  the  sense  of  responsibility, 
latent  talents  and  powers  which  would 
otherwise  have  lain  dormant. 

4.  "  No  qther  living  man,  by  precept 
and  example,  has  so  vindicated  the  rights, 
])rivileges,  and  duties  of  laymen. 

5.  "  No  other  living  man  has  raised 
more  money  for  other  people's  enterprises. 

C.  "  No  other  evangelist  has  kept  him- 
self so  aloof  from  fads,  religious  or  other- 
wise ;  from  isms,  from  special  reforms, 
from  running  sjiecific  doctrines,  or  attack- 
;  so  concentrated  his 


ife  U|)on  the 


If 


le-foi 


I    of    this    be  true,  it    is  a 

}le  record  ;  if  all  be  true, 

worthy    even    to    charac- 
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ALPHONSE    DAUDET    AT    HOME. 


HIS     OWN     ACCOUNT 


IKE     ANLi     WORK 


nv  R.  H.  SitKR, 


THOUGH  now  grown  wealtliy,  and  one 
of  the  first  personaces  in  I'arisian 
society,  being  the  most  welcome  guest  in 
such  exclusive  drawing-nmnis  as  tliat  of 
the  Princess  MatliiUle.  the  simple  and  good- 
liearted  Alphonse  Daudet  is  the  most  acces- 
sible man  in  Paris.  1  don't  believe  tliat 
any  one  is  ever  turned  away  from  his 
door. 

He  hves  in  the  fashionable  l''aubourg 
St.  Germain  ciuartcr,  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
a  house  in  the  Hue  de  Dellechassc  which  is 
reputed  to  possess  the  most  elegant  stair- 
case of  any  apartment  house  in  Paris.  His 
apartment  is  sini])ly  furnished,  and  is  in 
great  contrast  to  that  of  Zola  or  of  Dumas. 
iStill  there  are  not  wanting  for  its  decora- 
tion objects  of  art,  and  cs|)ecially  may  he 
mentioned  some  fine  old  oak  furniture.  To 
the  right  of  the  table  on  which  he  writes  is 
a  Normandy  farmhouse  cupboard  of  carved 
<iak  which  is  a  treasure  in  itself.  The 
table,  like  that  of  many  uther  successful 
men  of  letters  in  Paris,  is  a  very  large  and 
highly  ornamental  one,  reminding  one  of 
an  altar ;  while  the  cliair  which  is  set  .-ij;ainsl 
it,  thimgh  less  tiirnne-likc  than  that  ufKniile 
Zola,  is  stately  and  decorative.  Daudet's 
-study  is  the  most  comfortable  room  in  the 
house.  The  three  windows  look  out  on  a 
pleasant  garden,  and,  as  they  face  the  south, 
the  sun  streams  through  the  red-end)ruid- 
€red  lace  curtains  nearly  all  the  day.  I'lie 
doors  are  draped  with  Oriental  portitires  ; 
a  heavy  carpet  covers  the  llimr,  and  the 
furniture,  apart  from  the  work-table  and 
chair,  is  for  comfort  and  not  for  show. 
Dandefs  favorite  place,  when  not  writing, 
is  on  a  little  sofa  which  stands  by  the  lire- 
place.  When  the  master  is  seated  here,  his 
back  is  to  the  light.  His  visitor  sits  o|). 
positeto  him  on  another  cimch, ami  between 
them  is  a  small  round  table,  on  which  may 
usually  be  seen  the  latest  book  of  (he  day, 
and — for  Daudet  is  a  great  smoker — cigars 
and  cigarettes.  There  are  few  pictures  in 
the  room,  but  there  is  a  fine  portrait  of 
Flaubert  to  be  noticed,  whilst  over  the 
bookshelf  which  lines  the  wall  behind  the 
writing-table  is  a  portrait  of  the  lady  to 
whom  Daudet  confesses  that  he  owes  all 


the  success  as  well  as  all  the  happiness  of 
his  life,  the  portrait  of  Madame  Daudet. 

Nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  the 
welcome  which  the  master  of  the  house  ex- 
tends to  even  the  stranger  who  calls  upon 
him  for  the  first  lime.  The  free-masonry 
(if  letters  or  of  Bohemia  Is  nowhere  in  Paris 
so  graciously  encouraged  as  here.  His  in- 
timates he  calls  "my  sons,"  and  it  is  this 
term  that  he  applies  also  to  his  secretary  and 
confidant,  the  excellent  Monsieur  Hebner, 
His  good  humor  and  unvarying  kindness 
to  one  and  all  are  the  more  admirable 
that,  always  a  nervous  sufferer,  he  has  of 
late  years  been  almost  a  confirmed  invalid. 
)Ie  canniit  nu>ve  about  the  room  but  with 
the  help  of  his  stick  ;  he  has  many  nights 
when,  racked  with  pain,  he  is  unable  to 
sleep  ;  and  it  is  conse<]uently  with  surprise 
that  those  wiio  know  him  see  that  he  never 
lets  an  impatient  word  or  gesture  escape 
him,  even  under  circinnstances  when  one 
or  tile  other  would  be  perfectly  justifiable. 
The  consequence  is,  (hat  Daudet  has  not 
a  single  enemy  in  the  world.  There  are 
many  who  do  nut  admire  his  work;  but 
sumi  wlio  do  not  love  the  man  for  his 
sweelncss,  just  as  all  are  fascinated  with 
his  brilliant  wit.  It  is  one  of  tiie  rarest  of 
inlellectiial  treats  to  hear  Daudet  talk  as 
he  talks  at  his  table,  or  at  his  wife's  "at- 
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homes"  on   Wednesday   evenings,  or   on  the  other  the  least  offensive  of  apotheca* 

Sunday  mornings,  when  from  ten  to  twelve  ries.    I  myself  have  the  Moorish  type,  and 

he  receives  his  literary  friends.     He  has  a  my  name   Daudet,  according  to  the   ver- 

very  free  way  of  speech,  and  when  alone  sion  which  I  like  best,  is  the  Moorish  for 

with  men  uses  whatever  expressions  best  David.      Half  my  family  is  called  David, 

suit  his  purpose  ;  but  every  sentence  is  an  Others  say  that  Daudet  means  *  Deodat,' 

epigram  or  an  anecdote,  a  souvenir  or  a  which  is  a  very  common  name' in  Provence, 

criticism.     It  is  a  sight  that  one  must  re-  and  which,  derived  from  Deo  datus,  means 

member  who  has  seen   Alphonse   Daudet  *  (iiven  by  God.' 

sitting  at  his  table,  or  on  the  couch  by  the  "  I  know  little  of  my  predecessors,  ex- 
fireside,  in  an  attitude  which  always  be-  cept  that  in  1720  there  was  a  Chevalier 
trays  how  ill  at  ease  he  is,  and  yet  showing  ])audet,  who  wrote  poetry  and  had  a  dec- 
himself  superior  to  this,  and  with  eyes  fixed,  ade  of  celebrity  in  the  South.  But  my 
rarely  on  the  person  whom  he  is  addressing,  brother  Ernest,  who  used  to  be  ambitious, 
but  on  something,  pen  or  cigarette,  which  in  his  book  *  Mon  Frere  et  Moi,'  has  tried 
he  turns  and  turns  in  his  nervous  fingers,  to  trace  our  genealogy  from  a  noble  fam- 
conversing  on  whatever  may  be  the  topic  ily.  Whatever  we  were  at  one  time,  we 
of  the  day.  He  takes  a  keen  interest  in  had  come  very  low  down  in  the  world 
politics,  and,  indeed,  seems  to  prefer  to  when  I  came  into  existence,  and  my  child- 
speak  on  these  rather  than  on  any  other  hood  was  as  miserable  a  one  as  can  be 
topic  except  literature.  fancied.     1  have  to  some  extent  related  it< 

unhai)piness  in  my  book  *  Le  Petit  Chose.* 

HARDSHIPS    OF    CHILDHOOD    AND    YOUTH.         P^^  '    ''''^     apropOS     of    *  J.C      Petit      Chose,^ 

let  me  declare,  on  my  word  of  honor,  that 

When,  the  other   day,   I    asked    him   to  I  had  never  read  a  line  of  Dickens  when  I 

tell   me  of  his   life,  he  said,   speaking  of  wrote  that  book.     People  have  said  that 

his  early  youth,  "  I  have  often  tried  to  col-  I  was  inspired  by  Dickens,  but  that  is  not 

lect    the   memories   of    my    childhood,  to  true.     It  was  an   English  friend  of  mine, 

write  them  out  in  Proven9al,  the  language  whom  1  had  at  Nimes,  a  boy  called  Ben- 

of  my  native  land  ;  but  my  youth  was  such  asset,  who  first  told  me  that  1  was  very  like 

a  sad  one  that  these  are  all  resumed  in  the  Dickens  in  personal  ajopearance.     Perhaps- 

title  of  a  book  of  my  souvenirs  de  Jcuncsse^  that  is  the  reason  why  people  trace  a  re- 

*  Mi   Poou,'    which    means,    in    Provencal,  semblance  in  our  work  also. 

*My  Fears.'     Yes,  fears  and  tears  ;  that  is  '*  My  most  vivid  recollection  of  youth  is 

what  my  youth  consisted  of.    I  was  born  at  the  terrible  fear  that  1  had  of  the  mad  dog. 

Nimes,  where  my  father  was  a  small  trades-  I   was   brought  up   at  nurse  in   a  village 

man.     My  youth  at  home  was  a  lamentable  called  l^'ons,  which  must  have  been  called 

one.       I    have    no    recollection    of    home  so  because  there  was  no  fountain,  and  in- 

which  is  not  a  sorrowful  one,  a  recollection  deed  no  water,  within  eight  miles.     It  was- 

of  tears.     The   baker  who   refuses  bread  ;  the  most  arid  of  places,  and  doubtless  this 

the  servant  whose  wages  could  not  be  paid,  was  to  some  extent  the  reason  why  there 

and  who  declares  that   she   will    stay   on  were  so  many  mad  dogs  in  the  district.     I 

without   wages,   and    becomes   familiar  in  remember  that  the  washerwomen   of    the 

conse(iuence,  and  says  *  thou  '  to  her  mas-  village  used  to  take  train  to  the  Rhone  to 

ter  ;  the  mother  always  in  tears  ;  the  father  wash  their  linen,  and  that,  when  they  re- 

always  scolding.     My  country  is  a  country  turned   in   the  evenings,  all  the  people  of 

of  monuments.     I  played  at  marbles  in  the  the  village  used   to  line  the  road,  as  they 

ruins   of  the  temj)le  of    Diana,  and  raced  passed    with    their    wet   clothes,  to  get   a 

with  my  little  comrades  in   the  devastated  whiff    of    cool    air    and    the    scent  of   the 

Roman  arena.     It  is  a  beautiful  country,  water.     J^erhaps  it   was  because  there  was 

however,  and  I  am  proud  of  my  relation  to  no    water   anywhere  that,  when    I    was    a 

it.      My  name  seems  to  indicate  that  I  cle-  child,  1  so  longed   for  tlie  sea;  and  that, 

scend  from  the  Moorish  settlers  of   Prov-  when  I  did  not  wish  to  be  a  poet,  I  prayed 

ence  ;   for,   as    you    know,  the    Provencal  that  1  might   become  a  sailor.     But  to  tell 

people   is   largely  of   Moorish   extraction,  you   of    the   mad   dogs    that   haunted  my 

Indeed,  it  is  from  that  circumstance  that  I  earliest    days.     My    foster-father   was   an 

have    drawn   much   of    the  humor    of  my  innkeeper.    His  name  was  Ciarrimon,  which 

books,  such  as  *  'I'artarin.'    It  is  funny,  you  is  Provencal  for  *  Mountain  Rat.'     Is  not 

know,   to  hear  of  men  with   bushy  black  that  a   splendid  name — (iarrimon  ?     Why 

hair  and  flaring  eyes,  like  bandits  and  wild  have  I  never  used  it  in  any  of  my  books! 

warriors,  who  are,  the  one  a  peaceful  baker.  Well,  Garrimon's  tavern  was  the  rendez- 
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vous  of  the  village.  The  ^«// was  on  the 
first  floor,  and  I  can  remember  how,  at 
nightfall,  the  black-bearded,  dark-eyed 
men  of  the  village,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
one  with  a  sword,  another  with  a  gun,  and 
most  with  scythes,  used  to  come  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  district,  talking  of  noth- 
ing but  the  Chin  Fou,  the  mad  dog,  that 
was  scouring  the  land,  and  against  whom 
they  had  armed  themselves.  Then  I  ran 
to  Neno,  my  foscer-mother,  and  clung  to 
her  skirts,  and  lay  awake  at  nights,  trem- 
bling, as  I  thought  of  the  Chin  Fou  and  of 
the  terrible  weapons  that  the  men  carried 
because  they,  strong,  black-bearded  men, 
e  as  frightened  at  him  as  the  quaking 
■       ■  '  iound 


little 


who  started 


that  the  wind  made  in  the  eaves  of  the  old 
house.  Where  I  lay  in  bed,  I  could  hear 
rough  voices,  as  they  sat  round  the  inn- 
tables,  drinking  lemonade — for  the  Pro- 
venpal  is  so  excitable  by  nature  that  mere 
lemonade  acts  upon  him  like  strong  drink 
— and  it  was  the  Chin  Foil,  and  nothing 
but  the  Chin  Fou,  which  they  talked  about. 
But  what  brought  my  horror  to  a  climax, 
and  left  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  me, 
was,  that  one  day  I  nearly  met  the  mad 
dog.  It  was  a  summer  evening,  I  re- 
member, and  I  was  walking  home,  carry- 
ing a  little  basket,  along  a  path  white 
with  dust,  through  thick  vines.  Suddenly 
I  heard  wild  cries, 'Woa  ChinFoUl  Aou 
Chin   FoU!'     Then  came   a   discharge  of 
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guns.  Mad  with  terror  I  jumped  into  the 
vines,  rolling  head  over  ears;  and,  as  1 
lay  there,  unable  to  stir  a  finger,  I  heard 
the  dog  go  by  as  if  a  hurricane  were  pass- 
ing ;  heard  his  fierce  breath,  and  the 
thunder  of  the  stones  that  in  his  mad 
course  he  rolled  before  him  ;  and  my  heart 
stopped  beating,  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror, 
which  is  the  strongest  emotion  that  I  have 
ever  felt  in  all  my  life.  Since  then  1  have 
an  absolute  horror  of  dogs,  and,  by  exten- 
sion, indeed,  of  all  animals.  People  have 
reproached  me  for  this,  and  say  that  a 
poet  cannot  dislike  animals.  I  can't  help 
it.  I  hate  tlieniall.  I  think  that  they  are 
what  is  ugly  and  vile  in  nature.  They 
are  caricatures  of  all  that  is  most  loath- 
some and  base  in  man ;  they  are  the 
latrines  of  humanity.  And,  curiously 
enough,  all  my  children  have  inherited 
this  same  horror  of  dogs. 

"  I  remember  that  at  nineteen,  when  I 
was  down  in  the  valley  of  Chev- 
reuse,  not  far  from  Madame 
Adam's  place  at  Gif,  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  afternoon  came  upon 
me  so  strongly,  that,  borrowing 
Victor  Hugo's  title,  I  wrote  the 
'Forty  Days  of  a  Condemned 
Man,'  in  which  !  essayed  to  depict, 
day  by  day,  the  sensations  of  a 
man  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  mad 
dog.  This  work  made  me  ill,  a 
neuropath.  Before  t  had  Tniished 
writing  it,  I  had  grown  to  believe  ^'"'I'l 

that  I  had  indeed  been  bitten,  k  ^, 
and  the  result  was  that  my  hor-  '/'' 
ror  and  dread  were  confirmed. 
The  sight  of  a  dog  is  to-day  still  hiauami; 
enough  to  distress  me  exceedinglj-. 
This  phenomenon  makes  me  think,  what  I 
have  noticed  before  and  repeatedly,  that, 
comparing  man  to  a  book,  he  is  set  up  in 
tyiie  at  a  verv  early  age,  and,  in  after  life, 
it  is  only  new  editions  of  him  that  are 
printed  ;  by  which  I  mean  that  a  man's 
character  and  habits  arecrystallii^ed  whilst 
he  is  still  a  very  young  man,  and  in  after 
life  he  only  goes  through  the  same  phases 
of  emotion  over  and  over  again. 

"  Other  memories  of  my  yixilh  ?  Well, 
the  Homeric  battles  that  we  children  of 
the  town  used  to  have.  Ninies  is  divided 
into  Huguenots  and  Roman  Catholics,  and 
each  party  hated  the  other  as  keenly  as 
they  did  in  France  on  the  day  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  which  dawned  on  that  san- 
guinary eve.  The  feud  was  as  keen  be- 
tweeii  the  children  of  the  town,  and  many 
were  the  battles  with  stones  that  we  fought 
in  the  streets.     I  have  on  my  forehead  to 


this  day  the  cicatrice  of  a  wound  which  I 
received  from  a  Huguenot  stone  in  one  of 
those  fights.  I  have  described  these  fights 
in  '  Numa  Roumestan  ; '  and  here  let  me 
tell  you  that  Numa  Roumestan  is  Alphonse 
Daudet.  It  was  said  that  he  was  Gam- 
betta.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Numa  Rou- 
mestan is  Alphonse  Daudet,  with  all  his 
foibles  and  what  strength  he  may  have. 

"  My  father  had  seventeen  childrett,  but 
only  three  lived  to  grow  up  :  Ernest,  a 
sister  who  married 
the  brother  of  my 
wife,  and  myself.  I 
knew  only  oneof  the 
others,  being  myself 
one  of  the  younger. 
'I'hat  was  my  brother 
Henri.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  day  when 
the  news  of  his  death 
reached    home.       It 


came  by  telegram  : 
j  '  He  is  dead.  Pray 
God  for  him.'  My 
father  rose  from  the 
table,  and  cried, 
'He  is  dead!  He  is 
dead!  He  is  dead!' 
JAUUET  AMI  iiHM  i,AL-<.ini!i<.  HJs  gesturc,  hls 
intonation,  which 
had  something  of  ancient  tragedy  about 
it,  im|iressed  me  profouiully,  and  1  remem- 
ber that  all  that  night  I  lay  awake,  trying  to 
imitate  my  father's  voice,  to  find  the  tragic 
ring  of  his  voice,  repeating 'He  is  dead! 
He  is  dead ! '  over  and  over  again  until  I 
found  it. 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  longed  for  the 
sea.  How  I  devoured  the  first  novels  that 
1  read,  'Midshipman  Easy,'  by  Marryat, 
'  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  '  The  Pilot '  ! 
How  I  used  to  dream  of  all  that  water,  and 
of  the  cold  winds  blowing  across  the  brine ! 
I  dare  say  it  was  from  this  love  of  the  water 
that  I  felt  quite  happy  when  I  was  sent  to 
Lyons  to  school,  because  there  I  saw  water 
and  boats,  and  it  was  in  some  way  a  reali- 
zation of  my  longings,  I  was  ten  when  I 
was  sent  to  school,  and  I  remained  at  school 
until  I  was  fifteen  and  a  half,  I  delighted 
in  Latin,  and  became  a  good  Latin  scholar, 
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so  that  I  was  afterwards  able  to  help  my 
son  L^on  in  his  studies,  going  over  ail  his 
books  with  him.  I  loved  Tacitus  ;  disliked 
Cicero,  Tacitus  has  had  a  great  influence 
on  French  literature  since  Chateaubriand. 
What  I  best  remember  of  my  school-days 
is  the  handwriting  of  every  one  of  my  little 
comrades.  Often,  in  my  nights  of  fever, 
lying  awake,  I  have  seen,  as  in  hieroglyphs 
upon  a  huge  wall,  the  writings  of  all  those 
boys,  and  have  passed  hours,  as  it  seemed, 
in  attributing  to  its  author  each  varied 
piece  of  penmansiiip.  1  made  only  one 
friend,  whose  name  was  Garrison,  a  man 
of  the  most  extraordinary  inconsequen- 
tiality.  He  called  on  me  not  long  ago,  for 
the  first  time  since  we  parted  at  school, 
and  I  then  heard  that,  though  he  had  been 
in  Paris  almost  as  long  as  I  had,  he  had 
never  ventured  to  come  near  me.  He  told 
me,  after  much  hes^itation,  that  he  was  a 
manufacturer  of  dolls'  boots,  in  a  street 
near  La  Roquette ;  but  that  business  was 
bad,  and  he  wanted  me  to  help  him  to  do 
something  else.  I  also  learned  that  he  had 
a  son,  who,  he  told  me,  was  a  comic  actor 
at  the  Beaumarchais  Theatre. 

"  It  was  on  leaving  the  Lyc^e  at  Lyons 
that  I  entered  upon  what  was  the  worst 
year  of  my  life.  It  was  only  during  that 
horrible  period  that  I  ever  thought  of  sui- 
cide. But  I  had  not  the  courage  to  finish 
with  existence.  It  requires  a  great  deal 
of  courage  to  be  a  suicide.  From  the  age 
of  fifteen  and  a  lialf  to  the  age  of  sixteen 
and  a  half  I  was  an  usher  in  a  school  at 
Alais,  The  children  at  the  school  were 
very  cruel  to  me.     They  laughed  at  me  for 
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my  short-sightedness.  They  played  imp- 
ish tricks  upon  me  because  I  was  short- 
sighted. Yet  I  tried  to  conciliate  them, 
I  remember  that  I  used  to  tell  them  stories, 
which  I  made  up  as  I  went  along.  The 
misery  that  I  afterwards  suffered  in  Paris 
was  nothing  compared  to  that  year.  I  was 
free  in  Paris.  There  I  was  a  slave,  a  butt. 
How  horrible  it  was,  and  I  was  so  sensi- 
tive a  lad !  I  have  told  of  this  in  the  pre- 
face to  '  Petit  Chose,'  which,  by  the  way, 
I  wrote  too  early.  There  was  a  child  to 
whom  I  had  been  especially  attentive,  and 
who  had  promised  me  that  he  would  take 
me  to  his  parents' house  during  the  vaca- 
tion. I  was  so  pleased,  and  did  so  look 
forward  to  this  treat !  Well,  on  the  day 
of  the  prizes,  in  the  distribution  of  which 
my  young  friend  had  received  quite  a 
number,  which  he  owed  to  my  coaching, 
he  led  me  up  to  his  parents,  who  were 
standing,  waiting  for  him,  by  a  grand 
landau,  and  said  :  '  Papa,  mamma,  here  is 
Monsieur  Daudet,  who  has  been  so  good 
to  me,  and  to  whom  I  owe  all  these  books,' 
Well,  papa  and  mamma,  stout  bourgeois 
people  in  Sunday  clothes,  simply  turned 
their  backs  on  me,  and  drove  off  with  my 
young  pupil,  without  a  single  word.  And 
I  had  so  looked  forward  to  a  holiday  in 
the  country  with  the  lad,  whom  I  loved 
sincerely.  I  could  not  stand  the  life  more 
than  a  year,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
went  to  Paris,  without  prospects  of  any 
kind,  determined  to  starve  rather  than  to 
continue  a  life  of  suffering  drudgery.  My 
brother  Ernest  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  as 
secretary  to  an  old  gentleman,  and  he  gave 
me  a  shelter.  I  had  two  francs  in  my 
pocket  when  I  arrived  in  Paris,  and  I  had 
to  share  my  brother's  bed,  I  brought  some 
rubbishy  manuscripts  with  me,  poetry, 
chiefly  of  a  religious  character. 


"  My  first  poem,  indeed  the  first  thing  of 
mine  that  was  printed,  was  published  in  the 
'Gazette  de  Lyon,'  in  1855.  I  was  at  that 
time  fifteen  years  old.  It  was  not  long 
after  my  arrival  in  Paris  that  1  was  left 
entirely  to  my  own  resources ;  for  my 
brother,  losing  his  place  as  secretary,  was 
forced  to  leave  the  capital,  goii)g  into  the 
country  to  edit  a  provincial  paper,  I  then 
entered  upon  a  period  of  the  blackest  mis- 
ery, of  the  most  doleful  liohemianisra.  I 
have  suffered  in  the  way  of  privation  all 
that  a  man  could  suffer.  I  have  known 
days  without  bread;  I  have  spent  days  in 
bed  because  I  had  no  boots  to  go  out  in. 
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I  have  had  boots  which  made  a  squashj^  had  said.     From  the  age  of  twenty-one  I 

sound  each  step  that  I  took.     But   what  had  only  happiness.     I  may  say  that  I  was 

made  me  suffer  most  was,  that  I  had  often  too  happy.      I  am  paying  for  it  now.     I 

to  wear  dirty  linen,  because  I   could  not  believe  that  people  always    have   to   pay 

pay  a  washerwoman.     Often  I  had  to  fail  for  what  they  have  done  and  what  they 

to  keep  appointments   given    me   by    the  have  enjoyed,  and  that  therein  lie  justice 

fair — I  was  a  handsome  lad  and  liked  by  and  compensation  for  all,  even  on  earth. 

ladies — because  I  was  too  dirty  and  shabby  Everybody's  account  is  settled  in  this  life, 

to  go.     I  spent  three  years  of  my  life  in  this  Of  that  I  am  sure. 

way — from  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  my  "  As  to  my  success  :  About,  writing  for 
brother  left  Paris,  to  twenty-one.  the  *  AthencTeum,'  came  to  see  me  in  1872, 
"  At  that  moment  Due  de  Morny  offered  to  ask  me  what  I  was  earning.  He  was 
me  employment.  His  offer  came  to  me  in  writing  something  about  the  incomes  of 
the  midst  of  horror,  shame,  and  distress,  various  men  of  letters,  and,  making  up  my 
He  had  heard  of  me  in  this  way  :  Some  accounts,  I  found  that  the  amount  of  my 
time  before,  I  had  published  my  first  book  average  earnings  at  that  time  from  litera- 
of  poems,  a  small  volume  of  eighty  pages,  ture  was  five  thousand  francs  a  year.  Two 
entitled  *  Les  Amoureuses.'  This  book  years  later,  that  is  to  say  in  1874,  I  pub- 
made  my  fortune.  De  Morny  had  heard  lished  '  Froment  jeune  et  Risler  ain^,* 
the  brothers  Lyonnet  reciting  one  of  my  which  brought  me  a  great  reputation,  and 
poems  out  of  this  book,  a  poem  called  greatly  increased  my  income.  Since  1878 
*  Les  Prunes,*  at  the  empress's,  and  I  be-  1  never  made  less  than  a  hundred  thou- 
lieve  the  empress  asked  him  to  make  some  sand  francs  a  year,  including  my  plays 
inquiries  about  the  poet.  He  sent  to  ask  and  novels.  The  book  which  gave  me 
me  what  I  needed  to  live  on,  and,  accept-  the  most  trouble  was  ^  L'Evang^liste,'  be- 
ing his  patronage,  I  entered  his  service  as  cause  my  turn  of  mind  is  not  in  the  least 
attach^  de  cabinet.  I  passed  at  once  from  religious.  It  was  '  I/Evang^liste,'  also, 
the  most  dingy  Bohemianism  to  a  butter-  that  provoked  the  bitterest  criticism,  a 
fly  life,  learning  all  that  there  is  of  pleas-  book  which  made  me  numerous  enemies, 
ure  and  luxury  in  existence.  But  somehow  After  its  i)ul)licati()n  I  was  flooded  with 
the  legend  of  my  l^ohemianism  clung  to  anonymous  letters,  some  of  the  most  of- 
me,  as  it  has  clung  to  me  all  my  life,  fensive  character.  I  remember  receiving 
Some  people  could  never  take  me  an  one  which  was  so  abominable  that  I  took 
sdrieux,  I  remember  that  I  once  dined  it  to  Pai Heron  to  show  it  to  him,  and  all 
with  the  Due  Decazes  for  the  purpose  of  who  saw  it  said  that  it  was  the  worst 
one  of  my  novels.  I  had  written  to  tell  thing  of  its  kind  that  they  had  ever  seen, 
him  that  I  wanted  to  make  use  of  his  ex- 
periences, and  he  had  asked  me  to  dinner. 
Well,  during  the  whole  meal  he  related 
anecdotes  of  his  career  ;  but,  thinking  that  "My  way  of  working  is  irregularity  it- 
he  had  to  deal  with  a  Bohemian,  he  ar-  self.  Sometimes  1  work  for  eighteen  hours 
ranged  his  anecdotes,  as  he  thought,  to  a  day,  and  day  after  day.  At  other  times 
interest  me  most.  Thus  he  always  began  I  pass  months  without  touching  a  pen.  I 
each  story  with  'I  was  taking  a  bock.'  I  write  very  slowly,  and  revise  and  revise. 
suppose  he  thought  that  my  idea  of  life  I  am  never  satisfied  with  my  work.  My 
was  of  beer-drinking  in  a  cafe.  At  last  1  novels  I  always  write  myself.  I  never 
said  :  '  Your  Excellency  seems  to  be  very  could  dictate  a  novel.  As  to  my  plays,  I 
fond  of  beer,'  and  afterwards  added  :  '  It  used  formerly  to  dictate  them.  That  was 
is  a  drink  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  when  I  could  walk.  I  had  a  certain  talent 
support.'  He  seemed  to  understand  what  in  my  legs.  Since  my  illness  I  have  had 
I  meant,  and  changed  his  tone.  But  just  to  abandon  that  mode  of  work,  and  I  re- 
as  I  left  him — it  was  at  two  o'clock  in  the  gret  it.  I  am  an  im[)rovisator,  and  in  this 
morning,  and  the  lackeys,  I  remember,  respect  differ  from  Zola.  I  am  now  writ- 
were  all  half  dead  with  fatigue — he  said  :  ing  a  novel  about  youth,  called  *  Soutien 
*And  now  let  us  go  and  lay  traps  for  Bis-  de  Famille,'  and  these  note-books  of  mine 
marck.'  I  went  away  thinking  what  an  will  show  you  my  way  of  work.  This  is 
ass  the  man  was  to  think  that  I  should  the  first  book.  It  contains,  as  you  see, 
believe  that  he  was  going  to  do  anything  nothing  but  notes  and  suggestions.  The 
but  go  up-stairs  to  his  wife  ;  and  he,  no  passages  which  are  scratched  out  with  red 
doubt,  went  up-stairs  to  his  wife  thinking  or  blue  pencil  are  passages  of  which  I  have 
what  an  ass  I  must  be  to  believe  what  he  already   made   use.      This   is   the   second 
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stage.     You  see  only 

one   page   is   written 

upon,     the    opposite 

one  being  left  blank. 

Opposite    each    (irst 

composition    I    write 

the     amended    cop 

The     page     on     t  e 

right  is  the  improved 

copy  of  the  page  o 

the   left.     After  tha 

I    shall    rewrite    the 

whole.    So  that,  lea 
ing  the  notes  out  of 
consideration,  I  wri  e 
each  manuscript  th  ee     n 
iiing,  and,  if  I  could        u 
it  as  many  times  mo  e 
have  said,  I  am   ne  e    \ 
with  my  work. 

"  I  am  a  feverish  and 
modic  worker,  but  he 
mood  can  work  very  ha  d 
the  fit  is  upon  me  I  a  o 
to  interrupt  me,  not  e  e 
my   writing   table  n 

have  my   food    bruug 
desk,  eat  hurriedl>    and 
work    before   diges  o 
Thus  I  anticipate  the  d  o 
tion  always  brings        h 
consequences.    No      ha  I     n 
I  do  not  often  have    hose    e    o         f 
did  energy.    Icaiip     du  e  e 

and  I  feel  quite  ner     u      b  b  e 

Famille'  when  I  th    k  a 

pected  by  the  publi    a  o       e 

publishers.     As  to  e  a         e 

oneof  absolute  indejiendence  for  the  writer. 
I  have  always  rebelled  against  the  three 
classic  traditions  of  French  literature ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  French  .Academy,  the 
Theatre  Francais,  and  the  'Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes.'  I  consider  the  Academy 
a  collection  of  mediocrities,  and  would 
hold  myself  dishonored  to  be  one  of  them. 
"I  am  very,  very  nervous.  There  are 
times  when  I  feel  that,  if  a  light  were  set 
to  me,  I  should  blaze  up  in  red  flame. 
Sometimes  this  nervousness  of  mine  plays 
me  bad  tricks.  1  remember  that  it  cost  me 
a  large  sum  of  money  one  morning  recent- 
ly. A  kind  of  dramatic  agent,  accompa- 
nied by  his  wife,  came  to  see  me,  to  ask 
me  to  sell  them  the  rights  of  translation 
of  ray  play, '  Lutte  Pour  la  Vie  ; '  and  they 
bothered  and  irritated  me  so,  that,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  them,  I  sold  them  this  right 
for  four  thousand  francs.  The  woman 
told  me  how  handsome  I  was,  and  said 
that  the  ladies  must  have  been  very  fond 


hour  later  I  heard  that  these  peojile  had 
sold  a  part  of  the  right  1  had  ceded  to 
them  for  thirty  thousand  francs  ;  so  that 


thousand  pounds. 


work  I 
rereads 

all  my  boolcs,  and  advises  me  on  every 
point.  She  is  all  that  is  most  (.■harming, 
and  has  a  wonderful  mind,  entirely  ojiposed 
to  mine,  a  synthetic  spirit.  I  married  at  the 
age  of  twentv-si.\,  and,  strangely  enough, 
I  hud  always  vowed  that  1  never  would 
marry  a  woman  with  literary  tastes.  The 
very  first  lime  that  I  met  my  wife  was  at 
a  party  at  Ville  d'Avray,  «here  she  re- 
cited a  piece  of  poetry  called  '  l.e  Trem- 
ble.' She  was  dressed  in  white,  and  her 
appearance,  as  well  as  tlie  way  she  de- 
claimed those  verses,  produced  an  im- 
mense effect  upon  me.  .As  we  were  leav- 
ing the  house,  my  sister,  who  was  with  me, 
and   who    knew  my  aversion    for  women 
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who  dabble  in  literature,  said  to  me, 
'Well,  Alphonse,  that  is  not  your  style, 
is  it?'  I  confessed,  stammeringly,  that  I 
had  no  other  hope  then  than  that  that 
girl  should  become  my  wife.  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  win  her,  and  it  was  the 
greatest  blessing  that  has  been  accorded 
to  me  in  the  course  of  a  most  happy  and 
successful  life.  She  is  very  different  from 
me,  practical  and  logical.  Now,  I  am 
thoroughly  superstitious.  Thus  I  have  a 
horror  of  the  number  thirteen,  and  would 
not  walk  under  a  ladder,  or  travel  on  a 
Friday,  for  any  consideration.  Our  two 
characters  are  entirely  opposed,  and  so  are 
our  ways  of  thinking.  That  is  perhaps 
why  we  are  such  excellent  friends. 

"I  have  been  very  happy.  There  is  my 
son  Lfion.  I  think  that  in  him,  Maurice 
Barr^s,  and  in  some  other  young  men,  lies 
the  future  of  French  literature.  And  then 
my  other  children.  There  is  my  little 
daughter  Edm^e,  the  godchild  of  De  Gon- 
court.  What  can  make  a  man  happier 
than  to  have  a  ray  of  sunlight,  like  my 
little  Edm^e,  charming,  dainty,  little  six- 
year-old  Parisienne  that  she  is,  about  the 
house?  There  is  a  life  of  happiness  in 
her  presence  alone." 

As  Daudet  spoke,  little  Edm^e  ran  into 
the  room,  just  returned  from  a  walk,  and 
clambered  upon  the  master's  knees,  and 
kissed  him  again  and  again  ;  and  it  was  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  the  two.  Daudet  had 
some  chocolate  cigarettes  in  a  drawer,  and 
gave  them  to  his  daughter  ;  and  she  said, 
"I  shall  die  of  happiness,"  when  he  gave 
them.  It  was  emotional  and  Provenfal, 
but  sincere  and  pretty. 

"The   part  of    my  success,"   continued 
Daudet,  "  which  gave  me  the  least  pleas- 
ure, perhaps,  was  my  advancement  in  the 
Legion  of  Honor  to  the  degree 
of  officer.     I  remember  well     t 
was  seven  years  ago,  and  I  wah 
in  a  box  at  the  Theatre  Fra  5a  s 
watching  Mounet-Sully  pla\     ^ 
the    part   of  Hamlet ;    and    just 
when  the  curtain  fell  on  the  first 
act,  and  I  had  risen,  saying     I 
must  go  and  embrace  Mounet 
he  has  been  sublime,'  I  felt  m 
self  plucked  by  the  sleeve  ai  d 
looking    around    saw    Flo  juet 
He  seemed  much  excited    and 
said,  '  I  have  a  good  piece  of 
news   for   you,   Daudet,      It  is 
settled.    Your  nomination  as  offi 
cer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  wdl 
appear  in  to-morrow's  "Gazette 
And  I  said,  '  Oh,  I  can't  stop  to 


talk  about  that  now  !  I  must  go  and  kiss 
Mounet,  who  has  been  magnificent.'  And 
I  remember  reading  in  Floquet's  eyes  that 
he  didn't  believe  that  my  indifference  was 
sincere.  These  people  who  decorate  us 
against  our  will — I  am  sure  that  I  never 
solicited  or  asked  for  any  such  honor ;  ant) 
if  I  did  not  refuse  it,  it  was  only  becaufie 
it  is  priggish  to  refuse,  because  it  gets  you 
talked  about — these  people,  I  say,  are  ail 
people  who  themselves  are  not  decorated; 
who  seem  to  despise  the  reward  which 
they  dangle  before  our  eyes,  saying,  '  If 
you  are  good  boys  and  write  properly, 
you  shall  have  this  pretty  cross,'  They 
treat  us  like  children,  despising  themselves 
what  they  hold  out  to  us  as  such  a  great  in- 
ducement. Floquet  wouldn't  believe  that 
I  didn't  care  a  snap  of  the  fingers  for  his 
cross,  and  that  all  I  wanted  was  to  get 
away  behind  the  scenes  to  compliment 
Mounet  on  his  performance.  When  I  saw 
the  news  officially  announced  next, day,  I 
felt  sorry  because  I  had  received  this  dis- 
tinction above  the  head  of  De  Goncourt  ; 
and  I  feared  lest  De  Goncourt,  for  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  reverence,  would  feel 
hurt  at  my  having  been  preferred. 

"  Speaking  of  actors  and  of  theatres,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  relate  that  I  never 
am  present  at  any  of  the  first  productions 
of  my  plays.  I  am  much  too  nervous,  and 
always  go  away  as  far  from  the  theatre  as 
I  can  contrive,  when  a  play  of  mine  isbein^ 
produced  for  the  first  time.  It  is  only  00 
the  following  morning  that  I  learn  whether 
it  has  been  a  success  or  not,  and  this  gen- 
erally from  the  manner  of  my  concierge.  If 
it  has  been  a  success,  she  is  most  respect- 
ful. If  the  papers  have  told  her  that  her 
lodger  has  scored  a  failure,  there  is  pity 
blended  with  contempt  in  the  way  in  which 
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she  hands  me  my  letters.  It  is  an  amusing  home.  On  Sunday  mornings  his  friends 
insight  into  human  character  that  is  af-  call  on  him,  and  often  as  many  as  twenty 
forded  to  a  dramatic  writer  by  the  conduct  people  are  sitting  round  his  chair,  listening 
of  his  friends  and  of  acquaintances  on  the  to  his  talk.  He  has  been  |)articularly  spir- 
morrow  of  a  failure.  Some  pretend  not  to  ited  on  the  abominable  scandals  that  have 
see  him,  not  knowing  what  to  say.  Others  been  disgusting  France  of  late,  and  those 
come  and  try  to  console  him,  literally  try  who  heard  it  will  not  easily  forget  the 
to  rub  in  lotion  on  the  wounded  lieart.  diatribe  which  he  pronounced  against 
The  servants  grow  familiar,  and  it  is  when  Soinoury  for  his  treatment  of  Madame 
your  porter  asks  you  for  a  box,  or  a  pair  Cottu.  "I  can  see  him,"  cried  Daudet, 
of  stalls  in  the  dress  circle,  that  you  know  "this  police  official,  full  of  his  own  im- 
that  your  work  is  definitely  condemned,  portance,  with  his  stupid  disdain  of  women, 
proceeding  from  his  ignorance  of  any- 
"*^  thing  like  a  real  woman,  stroking  his 
whiskers,  and  saying,  'I'll  soon  get 
the  little  woman  to  say  all  that  she 
knows.' 

"  If  the  people  haven't  revolted," 
he  said,  "  and  if  there  has"  been  no  rev- 
olution caused  by  abominations  which 
only  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
caused  barricades  to  rise  in  every 
street  of  Paris,  it  is  because,  as  I  have 
noticed,  a  complete  transformation 
has  been  effected  in  the  character  of 
the  French  people,  during  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  by  the  militarism  to 
which  the  country  has  been  subjected 
since  the  enforcement  of  the  new 
army  laws.  The  fear  of  the  corporal 
is  upon  every  Frenchman,  and  it  is  dis- 
cipline that  keeps  quiet  the  men  who, 
fifteen  years  ago,  would  have  pro- 
tested at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
against  the  abominable  scoundrels 
who  are  plundering  France," 

Daudet,  it  may  be  remarked,  says 
what  he  has  to  say  without  fear  or 
reticence.  The  other  day,  in  some 
salon,  he  was  sitting  next  to  an  advo- 
cate-general who  began  a  panegyric 
on  a  certain  procureur-general,  at  that 
time  the  most  powerful  man  in  France. 
"I  don't  want  to  hear  a  word  about 
him,"  cried  Daudet.  "  He  is  the  most 
able  scoundrel  that  I  have  ever 


But  I  have  been  so  fortunate  in  life- 
paying  for  it  now — that  I  have  very  r 
had  these  experiences." 


ich  frank 


It  is  strange  that  witi 
jtspokenness    he    should     h 
rarely    enemies,  but  the  reason  of  this  is,  no  doubt, 
the    inexpressible   charm    of    bis    manner. 
One  cannot  approach  Daudet  w]thout  lov- 
His  RKTiRFi>  i,iFF.  inghim — loving  him  for  his  handsome  face, 

his  large  heart,  and  the  entire  simplicity 
Speaking  of  his  friends,  Daudet  said  of  a  man  who  has  been  petted,  but  not 
that  since  his  illness  he  has  rarely  gone  spoiled,  for  so  many  years  by  Fortune  and 
out.  He  is  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  house  Fortune's  favorites.  Amongst  men  of  let- 
of  the  Princess  .Mathilde,  and  rarely  a  week  ters,  though  many  criticise  his  work,  he  is 
passes  without  his  visiting  De  Goncourt,  a  universal  favorite.  I  have  seen  him 
for  whom  he  has  the  greatest  affection,  embraced  like  a  father  by  those  whom  he 
But  the  most  part  of  his  time  is  spent  at    has  befriended.     His  charity  is  immense. 
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)dy  applies  to  him  for  help  or  assist- 
in  vain.  It  was  amusing,  and  yet 
;tic,  to  hear  him  the  other  day  de- 
ing  the  interview  !ie  had  had  with  a 
confrire,  who  came  iji  rags,  and  who 
I  tearing  at  his  straggling  beard,  liesi- 
g  to  tell  the  real  reason  of  his  visit, 
h  waste  ask  Daudet  for  the  means  to 
:hree  terras  of  rent.  Unless  he  paid 
ce,  he  and  his  family  would  he  cast 
the  street.  He  went  away  a  happy 
with  Daiidet's  promise  that  his  need 
d  be  met. 


"In     reviewing    my    past 

;ife,"  said  Daudet,  "  I  find 
that  no  period  has  remained 
more  vividly  impressed  on 
my  memory  than  the  period 
of  the  war.  My  memory  be- 
trays me  in  many  respects,  so 
that  I  have  compared  it  to  a 
forest  in  which  larg;e  patches 
burned  up  by  the  sun  are 
quite  dead.  But  187a  is  as 
clear  in  my  mind  as  if  it  were 
yesterday.  I  can  see  the 
streets  without  light,  the 
slouching  shadows  of  the 
streets.  1  remember,  as  if 
tliey  had  just  crossed  my  lips, 
the  infamous  fricassees  that 
we  ate.  I  was  a  soldier  at 
the  time,  and  oh,  so  energetic 
and  full  of  life  !  It  was  the 
most  active  period  of  my  life. 
1  was  always  a  batailleur,  fond 
of  sword-play  and  the  haz- 
ards of  combat,  and  I  think 
that  that  period  was  the  most 
intense  of  my  existence. 
One  date  that  I  remember 
most  vividly  was  that  of  the 
31st  of  October,  when  the 
newsof  the  surrender  of  Metz 
reached  Paris.  I  was  then 
in  the  ninety -seventh  de 
marche,  and  was  sent  to  com- 
municate the  news,  on  a  win- 
Ki>,Av.  ter's    morning,    to    Myre  de 

VillierSjWhotookme  with  him 
to  communicate  it  to  the  soldiers  at  the  dif- 
ferent forts  around  Paris.  What  a  poign- 
ant day  that  was  !  At  each  fort  the  general 
was  surrounded  by  men.  '  Metz  is  surren- 
dered 1  We  have  been  betrayed  !  Bazaine 
has  turned  traitor  !  '  was  what  he  had  to 
say.  I  can  remember  some  who  burst  into 
tears,  others  who  threw  down  their  guns 
and  swore  horribly.  It  was  a  great  and  a 
terrible  experience.  Still  I  prefer  to  think 
of  that  than  of  my  horrible  childhood.  Is 
it  possible,"  cried  he,  "that  a  child  can  be 
so  unhappy  as  I  was?" 
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in  the  West,  in  writing  to  Sherman,  he  said  :  hitter  in  battle  aud  not  an  officer  of  brail 
"  What  I  want  is  to  express  my  thanks  to  Oetieral  Grant  resented  this  with  grei 
you  and   McPherson  as  the  men  to  whom    warmth,  and  immediately  took  up  the  cud- 

I   above  all  others  I  feel  indebted  for  what-    gels  in  Sheridan's  favor.     He  said  :  "  While 

I  ever  I  have  had  of  success.      How  far  your    Sheridan  has  a  magnetic  influence  possessed 

I  advice  and  assistance  have  been  of  help  to    by  few  men  in  an  engagement,  and  is  si 

I  me,  you  know.     How   far  your  execution    to    best    advantage   in    battle,  he    does 

I  of  whatever  has  been  given  you  to  do  en-    much  beforehand  to  contribute 
titles  you  to  the  reward  I  am  receiving,  you    a.s  any  living  commander.      His  plans  are 
cannot  know  as  well  as  I."  ways  well  matured,  and  in  every  movement 

After  Sherman's  successful  march  to  the  he  strikes  with  a  definite  purpose  in  view* 
sea  Ihere  was  a  rumor  that  Congress  in-  No  man  is  better  fitted  to  command  all  the, 
tended  to  create    a    lieutenant-generalship    armies  in  the  field. 

for  him  and  give  him  the  same  grade  as  that  General  Grant's  generosity  to  his  foes 
of  Grant.  By  this  means  he  would  have  be-  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  world 
come  eligible  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.  Sherman 
wrote  at  once  to  his  com- 
mander, saying  that  he  had 
no  part  in  the  movement,  and 

f  shouldcertainlydeclinesuch 

I  a  commission  if  offered  to 
General  Grant  wrote' 

J  him  in  reply  one  of  the  most 

Pmanly  letters  ever  ijenim. 

L  which  contained  the  folli-'.' 

I  ing  words  :  ■'  No  one  wt^;., 

y  be  more  pleased  with  yuL;i 
ancement  than  1  :  aiid  if 

I  you  should  be  plai-ed  in  my 

I  position,  and  I  put  5ubordi- 

I  natc,  it  would  not  change  our 

'  relations  in    iht-    least.      I 

I  would  make  ihc  same  exer- 
tions to  support  you  that  you 
have  ever  done  to  support 
me,  and  I  would  do  all  in  my 
power  to  make  our  cause 
irjn." 
When   Sherman    granted 

i  terms  of  surrender  tu  Gen- 

)  eral    Joe    Johnston's  army     '^i'^kt*  hiprss  ■■  j"k  i^avi^   caituhbd  hm  nwis^  runtATUN  r.-j  Miwiasim. 
which  the   government  re*  Photograph  by  Brady.  , 

pudiaied,  and  when  Stanton  j| 

I  denounced  Sherman's  conduct  unsparingly,  tinues  to  honor  manly  qualities.  After  the] 
and  Grant  was  ordered  to  Sherman's  head-  surrender  at  Vicksburg  he  issued  a  fieltjj 
quarters  by  the  President  to  conduct  order  saying:  "  The  paroled  prisoners  wiH^ 
further  operations  there  in  person,  the  Gen-  be  sent  out  of  here  to-morrow.  Instruct  t^H 
eral-in-chief  went  only  as  far  as  Raleigh,  commands  to  be  orderly  and  quiet  as  t^H 
He  remained  there  in  the  background  in-  prisoners  pass,  and  to  make  no  offensive  n^B 
stead  of  going  out  to  the  front,  so  as  not  to    marks."  y^k 

appear  to  share  the  credit  of  receiving  In  his  correspondence  with  General  L<^| 
Johnston's  final  surrender  upon  terms  ap-  looking  to  the  surrender  of  the  Army  i^| 
proved  by  the  government.  He  left  that  Northern  Virginia,  he  said  :  "  I  will  magB 
honor  solely  to  Sherman.  He  stood  by  him,  you,  or  designate  officers  to  meet  ai^fl 
manfully  when  his  motives  were  questioned  officers  you  may  name,  for  the  purpose  iHa 
and'his  patriotism  unjustly  assailed.  After  arranging  definitely  terms  upon  which  thd 
Sheridan  Ivid  won  his  great  victories,  some  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginid 
one  spoke  in  General  Grant's  presence  in  a  will  be  received."  He  thus  took  pains  EM 
manner  which  sought  to  belittle  Sheridar    relieve  General    Lee  from   the   humiliatiqM 

BftPdl  make  it  appear  that  he  was  only  a  bard    of  making  the  surrender  in  person,  U>iiM|M 
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that  commander  chose  to  designate  another 
officer  for  the  purpose.  In  this  General 
Grant  showed  the  same  delicacy  of  feeling 
as  that  which  actuated  Washington  when 
he  spared  Cornwallis  from  the  necessity  of 
surrendering  his  army  in  person  at  York- 
town. 

After  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  our 
troops  began  to  fire  salutes.  General  Grant 
sent  orders  at  once  to  have  them  stopped, 
using  the  following  words:  "The  war  is 
over,  the  rebels  are  our  countrymen  again, 
and   the   best  sign  of  rejoicing   after  the 


iph  by  Brady. 


victory  will  be  to  abstain  from  all  demon- 
strations in  the  field." 

When,  two  months  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  Lee  made  application  in  writing  to 
have  the  privileges  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's amnesty  proclamation  extended  to 
him.  General  Grant  promptly  indorsed  his 
letter  as  follows  :  "  Respectfully  forwarded 
through  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  earnest  recommendation  that 
the  application  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
for  amnesty  and  pardon  may  be  granted 
him."  Andrew  Johnson  was,  however,  at 
that  time  bent  upon  having  all  ex-Con- 
federate officers  indicted  for  the  crime  of 
treason,  whether  they  kept  their  paroles 
or  not,  and  a  number  of  indictments  had 


already  been  found  against  them.  In  this 
emergency  General  Lee  applied  by  letter  to 
General  Grant  for  protection,  and  he  knew 
that  such  an  application  would  not  be  in 
vain.  General  Grant  put  the  most  emphatic 
indorsement  upon  this  letter,  which  con- 
tained the  following  language  :  "  In  my 
opinion  the  officers  and  men  paroled  at 
Appomattox  Court  House,  and  since  upon 
the  same  terms  given  Lee,  cannot  be  tried 
for  treason  so  long  as  they  observe  the 
terms  of  their  parole.  .  .  .  The  action 
of  Judge  Underwood  in  Norfolk  has  already 
had  an  injurious  effect,  and 
I  would  ask  that  he  be  or- 
dered to  quash  all  indict- 
ments found  against  paroled 
prisoners  of  war,  and  to  desist 
from  further  prosecution  of 
them."  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  action  was  tak- 
en when  the  country  was  still 
greatly  excited  by  the  events 
of  the  war  and  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Lincoln, 
and  it  required  no  little 
courage  on  the  part  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  to  take  so  decided 
a  stand  in  these  matters. 

Perhaps  the  most  pro- 
nounced trait  in  General 
Grant's  character  was  that 
of  unqualified  Loyalty.  He 
was  loyal  to  every  work  and 
cause  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged :  loyal  to  his  friends,  ■ 
loyal  to  his  family,  loyal  to 
his  country,  and  loyal  to  his 
God.  This  characteristic  pro- 
duced a  reciprocal  effect  in 
those  who  served  with  him, 
;kk  iLLiNL-is,  and    was   one    of    the    chief 

reasons  why  men  became  so 
loyally  attached  to  him.  It 
so  dominated  his  entire  nature  that  it  some- 
times led  him  into  error,  and  caused  him 
to  stand  by  friends  who  were  no  longer 
worthy  of  his  friendship,  and  to  trust  those 
in  whom  his  faith  should  not  have  been 
reposed.  Yet  it  is  a  trait  so  noble  that  we 
do  Liot  stop  to  count  the  errors  which  may 
have  resulted  from  it.  It  showed  that  he 
was  proof  agains-t  the  influence  of  malicious 
aspersions  and  slanders  aimed  at  worthy 
men,  and  that  he  had  the  courage  to  stand 
as  a  barrier  between  them  and  their  un- 
worthy detractors,  and  to  let  generous 
sentiments  have  a  voice  in  an  age  in 
which  the  heart  plays  so  small  a  part  in 
public  life. 

It   has   been   well   said   that  "the   best 


L  teachers  of  humanity  are  the  lives  of  great    will  afford  a  liberal  education  to  America 
'  men."     A  close  study  of  the  traits  which   youth  in  the  virtues  which  should  adorn  I 
were   most  conspicuous  in   General  Grant    character  of  a  man  in  public  life. 
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SOME      PERSONAL      RECOLLECTIONS      OF      GENERAL 
SHERMAN. 


Bv  S,   H.  M.  Byei 


OW  well  I  recall 
first    lira 


the 


of     Ger 


heard 


Sherman.  It  was  iiigiit, 
in  the  woods  by  the 
banks  of  the  Tennessee 
River.  On  looking 
over  my  half-faded  war 
diary,  I  find  this  entry  : 

"  November  23,  1863.  It  has  rained  all  the  day. 
The  men  have  few  rations,  the  animals  no  food  al 
all.  Thousands  of  horses  and  mules  are  lying  dead 
in  the  muddy  roads  and  in  the  woods.  We  are  a  few 
miles  below  Chattanooga,  close  to  the  river.  The 
Rebels  are  on  the  other  side.  Everybody  here  ex- 
pects a  great  battle.  Since  noon  our  colonel  got 
orders  for  us  to  be  ready  to  ferry  over  the  river  at 
midnight — no  baggage." 

It  was  very  dark  that  night  in  the  woods 
when  our  division  slipped  down  to  the 
water's  edge  and  commenced  entering  the 
pontoons. 

;  possible,  and  step  into 
"  I  heard  a  voice  say. 

1  man,  wearing  a 
it  covered  him  to 
:ood  close  beside  me  as  he 
spoke,  and  one  of  the  boys  said  in  a  low 
voice:  "That  is  Sherman." 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard 


s  quiet  i 
the  boats  rapidly," 
The  speaker  was 
long  waterproof  i 
"s  heels.     " 


him  speak.  Though  a  great  commander,  at 
that  moment  leading  many  troops,  still  he 
was  down  there  in  the  dark,  personally  at- 
tending to  every  detail  of  getting  us  over 
the  river.  Shortly  our  rude  boat,  with 
thirty  people  aboard,  pushed  out  into  the 
dark  water,  and  we  were  whirled  around  by 
the  eddies,  while  expecting  every  moment 
a  blaze  of  musketry  in  our  faces  from  the 
other  shore.  But,  somehow,  we  felt  con- 
fident that  all  was  well,  for  was  not  our 
great  general  himself  close  by,  watching 

In  the  battle  that  followed,  our  troops 
were  successful.  Sherman  was  everywhere 
along  the  front,  |)ersonally  directing  every 
movement.  He  was  sharing  every  danger, 
and  the  soldier's  fear  was  that  his  general 
might  be  killed,  and  the  battle  lost  in  con- 
sequence. 

In  the  charge  of  the  "Tunnel,"  I,  with 
many  comrades,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
and  was  taken  to  Libby  Prison.  Few  of 
those  captured  with  me  ever  got  back  North 
alive,  and  those  who  did  are  nearly  all  long 
since  dead. 

Fifteen  months  of  terrible  e.\perience  in 
the  prisons  of  the  South  passed.  More  than 
once  I  had  escaped,  only  to  be  retaken.  At 
last,  though,  I   did  get  away,  and  when 
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Sherman's  army,  marching  north  through 
the  Carolinas,  captured  Columbia,  they 
found  rae  secreted  in  the  garret  of  a  negro's 
cabin  in  the  town. 

It  happened  that,  while  I  was  a  prisoner, 
I  had  written  some  verses  in  praise  of  the 
great  campaign  from  Chattanooga  to  the 
ocean.  The  song  found  favor  with  my 
prison  comrades.  It  also  soon  reached  the 
soldiers  in  the  North,  and,  before  I  knew 
it,  it  was  being  sung  everywhere.  It  was 
.....        ■"■■[!  the 


"  Sherman's  March   to   the  Sea,' 
song  soon  gave  its  name  to  the  ' 


mpaign 


itself. 

As  Sherman  entered  Columbi, 
that  17th  of  February,  1865,  ridi 
head  of  his  sixty  thousand  victo 
erans,  a  soldier  ran  up  to  him,  and  told  him 
the  author  of  the  song  had  escaped  from 
prison,  and  was  standing  near  by,  on  the 
steps  of  a  house.  He  halted  the  whole 
column,  while  he  motioned  to  me  to  come 
I,  and  warmly  shook  my  hand, 
"Tell  all  the  prisoners  who  have  es- 
caped," said  he,  "to  come  to  me  at  camp 
to-night,  1  want  to  do  something  for  all 
of  them.  They  must  be  made  comfort- 
able." 

The  bands  played,  and  the  vast  column 
again  moved  on  amidst  cheers  for  "  Billy" 
Sherman.  "Johnny"  Logan,  and  other 
lieroes  of  the  line.  I  looked  at  the  battle- 
worn  flags  of  the  regiments,  I  had  not 
seen  loyal  colors  for  about  sixteen  months. 
Perhaps  I  was  weak,  but  I  am  sure  I  felt 
my  eyes  moisten  and  my  heart  bound  when 
I  looked  upon  the  very  Hag  1  had  seen  in 
the  hot  charge  that  day  at  Missionary 
Ridge. 

I  did  not  go  to  the  General's  head- 
quarters that  night,  I  was  ashamed  to  go 
in  all  my  rags.  But  I  walked  the  streets 
and  saw  the  city  burned  to  ashes.  But 
Sherman  had  not  done  this,  Long  before 
the  Union  troops  entered,  I  saw  Hampton's 
Confederate  cavalry  firing  thousands  of 
bales  of  cotton  to  prevent  its  falling  into 
Union  hands.  A  fearful  wind  raged  to- 
wards morning,  and  the  flakes  of  burning 
cotton  soon  set  the  city  on  fire.  That 
night  I  heard  with  my  own  ears  South 
Carolinians  condemn  Wade  Hampton  and 
Jefferson  Davis. 

"  They  are  those  who  brought  all  this  on 
e  people  of  the  South,"  cried  one  old 
an  as  he  saw  his  home  devoured  by  the 
.mes,  and  thought  of  his  sons  dead  on 
useless  battlefields. 

Later,  Wade  Hampton  was  foolish 
enough  to  publicly  attack  Sherman  fur  in- 
humanity during  his  "  Mart 


"His  paper  is  for  home  consumption,*! 
the  Genera!  wrote  to  me;    "but  if  he  at* 
tempts  to  enlarge  his  sphere  I  will  give  hioi:! 
a  blast  of  the  truth  as  you  and  hundreds'] 
know  it." 

I  went  to  friends  in  my  old  brigade  thtt-] 
next  day  after  the  burning  of  the  city,  buti 
to  my  surprise  General  Sherman  sent  aaa 
officer  to  hunt  me  up  and  bring  me  to  head- 
quarters. 

"You  must  go,"  said  the  officer,  in  aiiij 
swer  to  my  expressed  reluctance, 
must  ;  it  is  an  order." 

Our    meeting,    unimportant     in     itself,  1 
showed   the   simplicity    and    character    of  1 
Sherman.     It  was  in  the  woods.     The  col-f 
umns  had   halted   for  the  night,  and  the.l 
tent  of  the  General  was  pitched  at  a  lonej 
spot   away   from   the   roadside.     As   wasf 
usual  at  army  headquarters,  an  enormoua-* 
flag    was   suspended    between    two    trees.* 
Near  by  the  horses  of  the  bodyguard  werftS 
picketed  to  long  ropes,  v  '  "      ' 
layabout  on  the  grass  or  busied  themselv< 
preparing  their  supper.     Not  far  a 
the    woods    and    at    roadsides,    wi 
bivouacs  of  the  tired  army.     I  was  but  a  ^ 
stripling  officer,  and  was  not  a  little  abashed 
at  the  idea  of  appearing  before  the  com- 
mander of  the  army.     I  found  him  sitting 
on   a  camp-stool  by  a   low  rail  fire.     He 
was  looking  over  soi 

'This    is    Adjuta 


officer. 

The  General  dropped  his  papers,  stepped 
right  over  the  fire  with  his  long  legs,  and 
seized  me  by  the  hand. 

"  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  song," 
he  said,  "and  I  want  you  to  tel!  me  how 
you,  there  in  prison,  got  hold  of  all  that  I 
was  doing.  You  hit  it  splendidly,  I  have 
little  for  you  to  do  here  at  headquarters. 
There  is  little  for  anybody  to  do,"  he  said 
after  awhile  (I  think  he  meant  he  did  it  all 
himself) ;  "  but  I  want  to  give  you  a  place 
on  my  staff.  You  must  take  your  meals 
with  me." 

Now,  for  a  prisoner  of  war,  just  getting 
out  of  a  horrible  pen,  a  place  on  the  com- 
mander's staff,  with  the  privilege  of  eating  . 
at  his  table,  was  like  getting  into  paradise.^ 

"  Later  you  will  get  a  horse  and  all  yoa9 
need,"  he  went  on.  " 

That  moment  the  cook,  a  great  ebony-  ' 
faced  negro,  came  up,  bowed  very  low,  and 
announced  supper.  The  General  pushed 
me  into  the  supper  tent  ahead  of  him.  The 
well-unifiirraed  staff  ofificers  were  already 
there,  assembled  about  a  long  rude  table  of 
boards.     Every  one  of  them   held  up   his 
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troduced  me,  adding  some  complimentary 
things. 

"And  I  want  you  all  to  know  him,"  he 
said,  "  and  after  supper  you  must  hunt  him 
up  some  clothes." 

"I  have  an  extra  coat,"  said  Surgeon 
Moore.  "And  I  a  pair  of  trousers,"  said 
another. 

My  wardrobe  was  to  be  renewed  in  no 
time.  The  bare  anticipation  of  the  fact 
restored  my  confidence.  The  General 
seated  me  at  his  right  hand,  and  bade  me 
make  no  ceremony  about  proceeding  to 
whatever  was  before  me.  The  meal  was 
simple.     It  was  the  ordinary  army  rations, 


that  Sherman  never  could  march  or  swim 
an  army  through  the  lower  part  of  North 
Carolina  in  midwinter,  but  he  was  a  com- 
mander who  never  stopped  at  such  obsta- 
cles as  rivers  and  swamps  when  marching 
for  a  desired  object.  Here  were  rivers 
swollen  into  a  dozen  channels,  dark 
swamps  that  seemed  interminable,  miles  of 
roads  that  were  lately  bottomless,  or  often 
under  three  feet  of  ice-cold  water.  The 
bridges  were  destroyed  everywhere.  The 
narrow  causeways,  called  roads  by  cour- 
tes\%  if  not  submerged,  were  defended  by 
the  enemy's  batteries.  It  rained  almost 
constantly   day  and  night,  and  the  only 


with  a  chicken  or  two  added,  which  the 
cook  had  foraged  that  day  on  the  march. 
I  ventured  to  relate  something  of  my  ex- 
periences in  prison.  The  General  listened 
with  the  closest  attention,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  from  that  moment  he  was  my 
friend.  It  was  the  commencement  of  ali 
attachment  that  lasted  until  his  death, 
twenty-five  years. 

During  the  rest  of  that  famous  marching 
and  wading  through  the  Carolinas  I  was 
constantly  at  headquarters  until  we  reached 
the  Cape  Fear  River.  .\nd  what  a  cam- 
paign that  was,  through  swamps  and 
woods  and  over  bridgeless  streams  !  Joe 
Johnston's  engineers  had  told  their  chief 


;  the  little  rub- 

ikets  or  shelter  tent 

s  thev  carried 

backs  in  addition  1 

10   their  knap- 

were  not  a  half  dozen  complete  tents  in 
the  army.  Sherman  himself  oftenest  slept 
under  a  tent  "lly,"  under  trees,  or  else  in 

Through  all  tlie  mud,  swamp,  forest,  and 
water,  the  troops  dragged  two  thousand 
wagons,  besides  ambulances  and  batteries. 
The  horses  and  mules  often  tloundered  in 
the  bottomless  roads,  became  discouraged, 
gave  out,  and  died.  Then  the  men  took 
their  places,  and  dragged  wagons  and  can- 
non for   miles.     Whole   brigades   worked 
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'  sometimes  day  and  night  making  tempo- 
rary roadbeds  from  trees    .felled    in    the 
swamps.      The    men    were   glad    to    sleep 
anywhere— in  the  mud,  in  the  woods,  in  the 
rain,  at  the  roadside^anywhere,    if  only 
they  could  He  down  without  being  shot  at. 
There  is  official  record  that  one  division  of 
the  troops  on  this  terrible  march  waded 
through  swamps  and  forded  thiriy-five  riv- 
ers where  the  ice-cold  water  often  reached 
I  to  the  men's  waists.     The  same  division, 
le    floundering    through    the    swamps, 
structed     fifteen     miles    of    corduroy 
[wagon  road  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
I  two    miles   of   side  road   for    the   troops. 
r  There  were  no  quartermaster's  trains,  so 
I  the  troops  were  nearly  destitute  of  cloth- 
Thousands  of  the  army  were  shoe- 
[less  before  the  campaign  was  half  over. 
One  night  Sherman  and  his  staff  lodged 
n  a  little  deserted  church  they  found  in 
.he  woods,     I  recall  huw  the  General  him- 
Iseif  would  not  sleep   on  the  bit  of  carpet 
Ion  the  pulpit  platform. 

"  Keep  that  for  some  of  you  young  fel- 
E'lows  who  are  noi  well,"  he  said  laughingly, 
las  he  stretched  himself  out  on  a  long  hard 
Jbench  till  morning. 

He  shared  all  the  privations  and  hard- 
I ships  of  the  common  soldier.     He  slept  in 
rhis  uniform  every  night  of  the  whole  cam- 
paign.     Sometimes  we  did  not  get  into  a 
camp  till  midnight.     1  think  every  man  in 
the    army   knew   the    General's   face,   and 
thousandsspokewithhim  personally.     'I'he 
J  familiarity  of  the  troops  at  times  was  amus- 
flng. 

'  Don't  ride  too  fast,  General,'  they 
[would  cry  out,  seeing  his  horse  plunging 

■  along  in  the  mire  at  the  roadside,  as  he 

■  tried  to  pass  some  division,     "Pretty  stip- 
l.pery  going.  Uncle   Billy  ;   pretty  slippery 

[oing."  Or,  "Say,  General,  kin  you  tell 
IS  is  this  the  road  to  Richmond  ?" 
Every  soldier  of  his  army  had  taken  on 
llhe  enthusiasm  of  the  General  himself. 
JThey  would  yo  anywhere  that  he  might 
[point  to.  Often  as  he  approached  some 
I  regiment,  a  wild  husxa  would  be  given,  and 
1  .taken  up  and  repeated  by  the  troops  a  mile 
f  ahead.  Instinct  seemed  to  tell  the  boys, 
I  when  there  was  any  loud  shouting  anywhere 
\  whatever,  that  Uncle  Billy  was  coming,  and 

■  they  joined  in  the  cheers  till  the   woods 
Trang.     It    was    a    common   thing    for   the 
J  General  to  stop  his  horse  and  speak  words 
I  of  encouragement  or  praise  to  some  sub- 
ordinate officer  or  private    soldier  strug- 
gling at  the  roadside.     He  seemed  to  know 
the  faces  and  even  the  names  of  hundreds 
of  hi*  troops.     Even  the  foragers,  whose 


d  (leetness  fed  the  army,  j 
who  left  the  regiments  at  daylight'evei 
morning  on  foot,  and  at  the  close  of  t 
day  returned  to   camp  on  horseback  ani 
muleback,   laden    with  supplies,  he    kneif._ 
often  by  name.     Along  with  perfect  dtsci-~ 
pliue,  every  day  showed  some  proof  of  bis 
sympathy  with  the  common  soldiers.     He 
had    his    humorous   side    with    them    too._ 
When    the    army  reached    Goldsborough^" 
half  the  men  were  in  rags.     One  day  a  d* 
vision  was  ordered  to  march  past  him  i^ 
review.      The  men  were  bare-legged  aiK 
ragged,  some  of  them  almost  hatless. 

"Only  look  at  the  poor  fellows  wirt 
their  bare  legs,"  said  an  officer  at  th^ 
General's  side,  sympathizingly. 

"  Splendid  legs,"  cried  the  General,  wills 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "splendid  legs.    Would] 
give  both  of  mine  for  any  one  of  them." 

On  the  march  and  in  the  camp  Sher-I 
man's  life  was  simplicity  itself.  He  hadf 
few  brilliantly  uniformed  and  useless  a 
about  him.  The  simple  tent  "fly"  i 
his  usual  headquarters,  and  under  it  all  his 
military  family  ate  together.  His 
spatches  he  wrote  mostly  with  his  t 
hand.  He  had  little  use  for  clerks.  But* 
Oayton,  his  adjutant-general,  was  better 
than  a  regiment  of  clerks.  When  we 
halted  somewhere  in  the  woods  for  the 
night,  the  General  was  the  busiest  man  in 
the  army.  While  others  slept,  his  little 
camp-fire  was  burning,  and  often  in  the 
long  vigils  of  the  night  I  have  seen  a  tall 
form  walking  up  and  down  by  that  fire. 
Sometimes  we  got  a  little  behind  the  army 
with  our  night  camp,  or  too  far  in  front, 
and  then  the  staff  officers  and  the  order- 
lies would  buckle  on  their  pistols,  and  we 
remained  awake  all  night.  Sherman  him- 
self slept  but  little.  He  did  not  seem  lo 
need  sleep,  and  I  have  known  him  to  slay 
but  two  hours  in  bed  many  a  night.  In  later 
years  a  slight  asthma  made  much  sleep 
impossible  for  him.  After  the  war,  when 
I  was  at  his  home  in  St.  Louis,  he  seldom 
retired  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock.  It  was 
often  as  late,  too,  on  this  march. 

It  was  a  singularly  impressive  sight  to 
see  this  solitary  figure  walking  there  by 
the  flickering  camp-fire  while  the  army 
slept.  If  a  gun  went  off  somewhere  in  the 
distance,  or  if  an  unusual  noise  were  heard, 
he  would  instantly  call  one  of  us  to  go  and 
find  out  what  it  meant.  He  paid  small 
attention  to  appearances  ;  to  dress  almost 

"There  is  going  to  be  a  battle  to-day, 
sure,"  said  Colonel  .A.udenreid,  of  the  staff, 
one  morniiig  before  daylight. 
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"  How  do  you  know  ?"asked  a  comrade,  the    saddle.     When    noon     came    we    dis- 

"Why,  don't  you   see?     The  General's  mounted  at  the  roadside,  sat  down   on  a 

up  there  by  the  fire  putting  on  a  clean  col-  log    or    on  the  grass,   and    had  a    simple 

lar.     The  sign's  dead  sure."  lunch,  washed  down   with   water  from  the 

A  battle  did  take  place  that  day,  and  swamp,  or  something  stronger  from  a  flask 

Cheraw,  with  forty  cannon,  fell    into  our  that   was  ever  the  General's  companion  ; 

hands.  It  was  more  a  run  than  a  battle.  for  he  was  a  soldier,  and  was  living  a  sol- 
Daylight  usually  saw  us  all    ready    for  dier's  life. 
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When  we  reached  the  Cape  Fear  River, 

t  in  the  Carolinas,  we  found   there  (at  Fa- 

yetteville)    a    splendid    arsenal,    built-in 

former  times  by  the  United  States.     Now 

;  used  for  making  arms  to   destroy    quarter 
I   the  Government.     Sherman    burned  it  to    of 


I  told  him  what  Stonewall  Jackson  saidtl 
to  not  taking  prisoners, 
"  Perhaps  he  was  right,"  said  the  General.  I 
It  seems  cruel;  but  if  there  were  qo. I 
ven,  most  men  would  keep  out  f 
Rebellions    would    be    few    and   i 


the    ground;    but    first    he    took  me    all  short 

through   the  building   and   explained   its  While  we  were  eating,  a  whistle  blew.   It 

complicated  machinery  and  apparatus.     I  was  from  a  little  tugboat  that  had  steamed 

was  astonished  that  any  one  but  a  mechan-  its  way  up  the  swollen  and  dangerous  river 

icai  engineer  couid  know  all  about  such  from  Wilmington.     It  passed   the  enemy 

things.  hidden  on   either  bank.     It  was  the  first 

"Why,  of  course,  one  must  learn  every-  sound    from    the    North    heard    since  the  i 

thing,"  he  said  tome,     "  I  picked  this  thing  army  left  the  ocean.     No  one  tn  all   theJ 

Up  at  leisure  hours.     One  must  never  let  North   knew  where  Sherman's  army  was.  I 

i  chance  to    learn  something  be  lost.     I  Rumors  brought   from  the  South  said  it 'J 

Say  this  to  young  men   always,"  he  con-  was   "floundering    and    perishing    in    the 

tinned.     "No    matter   if    the    thing    don't  swamps  of  the  Carolinas."     That  ddy  the 

seem  to  be  of  much  use  at  the  time.     Who  General  directed  me  to  board  this  tugboat, 


down  the  river  in  the  night,  and  carry^^ 
despatches  to  General  Grant   in  front  oC 
Richmond,   and   to   President    Lincoln 
Washington. 

"Don't  say  much  about  how  we 
doing  down  here,"  said  the  General,  as  he 
put  his  arm  about  me  and  said  farewell 
that  evening  down  at  the  river  bank. 
"Don't  tell  them  in  the  North  we  are  cut. 
ting  any  great  swath  here.  Just  say  we 
are  taking  care  of  whatever  is  getting  in 
front  of  us.  And  be  careful  your  boat 
don't  get  knocked  to  the  bottom  of  th( 
river  before  daylight." 

Our  little  craft  was  covered  nearly  all 
over  with  cotton  bales.  The  river  wa; 
very  wide  and  out  of  its  banks  everywhere 
the  night  was  dark.  Whatever  the  enem] 
may  have  thought  of  the  little  puffs  oi 
steam  far  out  on  the  dark,  rapid  water,  wi 


knows  how  soon  it  may  be  wanted? 

matter  how  far  away  from  one's  calling  it 

may  seem,  all  knowledge,  however  gained, 

is  of  use  ;  sometimes  of  great  ose.     Why," 

-he  went  on,  "once  when  I  captured  a  town 

TSb  .Alabama,  I  found  the  telegraph  wire  in 

icrfect  order.     The  enemy  had  forgotten 

^t  or  had  run  away  too  quick   to  cut   it. 

My  operator  was  not  with  me.     I  called  to 

Itnowif  any  soldier  in  the  bodyguard  could 

fivork  an  instrument. 

"  '  I  can,'  said  a  beardless  private. 
"He  had  picked  up  a  knowledge  of  the 
fehing,  'just  for  fun,'  he  said.     I  set  him  at 
(vork.      Important    news   was  going  over 
the  wire  from  Lee.     That  boy  caught  the 
message.     I  had  it  signalled  back  of  my 
■■,  to   be  repealed  to  General  Grant  in 
i^irginia.    Perhaps  it  helped  to  save  a  bat- 
*tle.     Anyway,  that  young  man  won  pro- 
motion.     Learning  a  litlle  thing  once  when    got   down  to   the  sea  unharmed.     A  fleet 
chance  offered,  afterward  gave  him  the  op-    ocean  steamer  at  once  carried  me  to  Vir- 

tportunity  of  his  life.  ginia.     Grant  was  in  a  little  log  cabin  al 

"When  I  was  a  young  man  stationed  in  City  Point,  and  when  an  officei 
Georgia,"  he  continued,  "my  comrades  at  nounced  with  despatches  from  Shermao, 
|he  military  post  spent  their  Sundays  play-  he  was  delighted,  He  toolc  me  into 
ing  cards  and  visiting.  I  spent  mine  in  back  room,  read  the  letters  1  ripped  out  oi 
riding  or  walking  over  the  hills  of  the  my  clothing,  and  asked  me  many  questions 
neighborhood.  I  learned  the  topography  Then  General  Ord  entered, 
of  the  country.  It  was  no  use  to  me  then.  "Look  here,"  said  General  Grant, 
Letter,  I  led  an  army  through  that  region,  lighted  as  a  child.  "  Look  here,  Ord,  al 
'  the  knowledge  of  the  country  I  had  the  news  from  Sherman.  He  has  beatei 
Bgained  there  as  a  young  fellow  helped  me    even  the  swamps  of  the  Carolinas." 

'n  a  dozen  victories."  "  I   am  so  glad,"  said  Ord,  rattling  hi; 

:  went  from  the  arsenal  back  to  the    big  spurs;  "I  am  so  glad.     I  was  gettitij 
|>reakfast  table  in  an  adjoining  house.  a  little  uneasy." 

s  arsenal  has  cost  a  mint  of  money,"        "I    not    a    bit,"   said    Grant.     "I   knen 
lie  said,  "but  it  must  burn.     It  is  time  to    Sherman.     I  knew  my  man.     I   knew  n 
rcommence    hurting    these   fellows.     They    man,"    be    gravely    continued,    almost 
,    jnust  find   out   that  war   is  war  ;   and   the    himself. 

[_more  terrible  it  is  made,  the  sooner  it  is       Rawlins,  the  adjutant-general,  was  call) 
in  to   rejoice   with   the  others.     Thag" 
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leave  of  absence  was  made  out   fur  me  to  at    Ziiri 

go  North  to   my  home,  where  I  luid  been  limes    ' 

but  eight  days  during  the  whole  war,  and  Swttzer 

now  my  months   of  painful   imprisonment  Americ; 

had  undermined  my  health.  were  in 
Til  en    ii 

When  next   I    saw   General    Sherman  it  them     |- 

was  at  my  own  house  in  Switzerland,  after  canipai^ 

the  war  had  closed.     He  was  making  his  sight   II 

grand  tour  of   Europe,  and   came   out  of  the  t 


his  way  to  visit  r 


I  was  then  a  c 


lays  wc  talked  the  old 
r.  All  the  military  men  in 
d  wanted  to  see  the  great 
captain.  A  company  of  them 
ed  to  an  excursion  up  the  lake, 
■as  learned  that  nearly  all  of 
been  students  of  Sherman's 
for  months.  It  was  a  novel 
ed  them  under  the  awning  of 
;r,  surrounding  Sherman,  while 
with  pencil   and   maps  in  hand  he  traced 
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for  them  aii  the  strategic  lines  of  "  The 
I  March  to  the  Sea."    A  high  officer  begged 
■  as   a   souvenir  the   map   that    Sherman's 
Vliand  had  traced, 
f      "  It  shall  be  an  heirloom  in  my  family," 

be  declared. 

The  lake  pleased  the  General.     "Still," 

said  he,  "it  is  no  prettier  than  the  lakes 
Madison,    Wisconsin.      It    looks    like 
I   them,    but   they   are    our    own ;    they  are 
\  American." 

He   appreciated    beautiful    scenes    and 
'   dwelt  upon  them  almost  with  the  love  of 

a  poet.     "  I  am  glad  you  saw  San  Remo," 

he  wrote  me.     -'Vividly  1  recall  the  ride 
I  lo  Genoa,  the  gorgeous  scenery  of  the  sea 

and  shore,  of   sheltered  vales   and  oiive- 


far  up  the  lake,  at  the  time  of  his  ' 
It  was  two  miles  from  the  boat  landings 
at  the  village,  and  1  could  get  no  fit  car- 
riage to  take  him  up. 

"  Let   me  walk,"  said  he.     "  Don't 
me  of  the  only  opportunity  I  have  had  to 
use  my  feet  in  Europe." 

All  the  villagers  hung  out  flags, 
the  peasants,  who  knew  from  the  I 
papers  that  he  was  coming,  stood  at  the 
roadsides  with  bared  heads.  Then  a  i 
pany  of  village  cadets  marched  up  the 
hill  to  our  house  to  do  him  honor.  He 
spoke  to  them  in  English.  They  did  not 
understand  a  word,  but  gave  a  grand 
hurrah,  and  then  marched  down  again 

When  Sherman  went   lo   live  in  Wash- 


pclad   hills,  with   the   snow-capped   Apen- 

les  behind.     Washington,"  he  said,  "  is 

my  mind   the   handsomest  city  in   the 

(rid,  not  excepting  Paris ;  and  the  Po- 

romac,  when  walled  in  and  its  shores  in 

iss-plots,  may  some  day  approximate  to 

ie  Rhine  in  loveliness." 

It  rained  a  little  the    morning  he  was 

ing  from  Zurich   to   the   St.  Gothard 

for    Italy,    and    threatened    storm. 

rife  tried  to  induce  him  to  wait  for 

letter  weather. 

),  that  I  never  do,"  said  he,     "If  it 

ris  raining  when   I  start,  it  is  sure  to  clear 

up  on  the  way  ;  and  that's  when  we  like 

the   weather  to   be  good.      No,   I   would 

rather  start  in  a  storm  than  not." 

We  lived  in  Bockea,  a  coimtry  house 


ington  it  seemed  as  if  every  soldier  who 
came  there  felt  hound  to  call  on  him, 
Everyman  of  them  was  received  as  an  old 
friend  and  companion.  Day  in,  day  out. 
the  bell  would  ring,  and,  "It's  a  soldier," 
the  maid  would  announce. 
■'Let  him  in,"  the  General  would  an- 

No  matter  what  he  was  engaged  upon, 
or  who  was  in  the  room,  the  worthy  and 
the  unworthy  alike  went  off  with  his  bless- 
ing, and,  if  need  be,  his  aid.  He  kept 
open  accounts  at  shoe-stores,  where  every 
needy  soldier  calling  on  him  could  get 
shoes  at  his  expense,  One  of  his  bene- 
ficiaries, at  least,  did  not  withhold  due  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude.  \  young  colored 
man,  who  wore  a  big  scarlet  necktie  and 
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twirled  in  one  hand  a  silk  hat  and  in  the  in  the  basement.    Who  in  Washington  can 

other  a  fancy  cane,  calling,  said  :  ever  forget  the  little  tin  sign  on  the  win- 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Sherman,  I  wants  to  thank  dow  below,  bearing  the  simple  words  : 
you  very  much  for  the  place  you  done  got 

for  me  in   the  department.      1   likes  the  **  Office  of  General  Sherman." 
place.     Yes,  Mr.  Sherman.     And  I  wants 

to  thank  God  for  you  very  much,  and  I  "  Not    the  great    Sherman  !  "    many   a 

hopes  you'll  get  to  heaven  just  sure.    Fact  passer-by  has  exclaimed,  as  he  halted  and 

is,  I  just  know  you  will,**  looked  down  at  the  window,  hoping  possi- 

"  That*s   all    right,**  said    the   General,  bly  for  a  single  glimpse  of  the  man  him- 

glancing  over  the  top  of  the  newspaper  he  self.      He    always    chose    these    modest 

was  reading,  "  only  you  look  out  that  you  basements  for  his  own  office,  whether  in 

don't  get  to  the  other  place.**  Washington,  St.  Louis,  or  New  York.    The 

Sherman  loved  young  people — associ-  furnishing  was  no  less  modest.  A  plain 
ated  with  them  all  his  life.  There  was  no  desk,  his  familiar  chair,  seats  for  a  few 
frolic  he  could  not  take  part  in  with  them,  friends  by  the  little  open  fireplace,  a  fine 
Boys,  not  less  than  girls,  liked  him  and  engraving  of  General  Grant,  an  occasional 
his  happy  ways.  He  made  the  sun  shine  battle  scene,  a  big  photograph  of  Sheridan, 
for  them.  If  he  kissed  the  girls,  the  girls  and  some  cases  and  shelves  filled  with  his 
kissed  him.  books,  war  maps,  and  valuable  correspond- 
Once  I  saw  him  at  Berne  when  he  was  ence.  Simple  as  it  seemed,  all  was  sys- 
boarding  the  train  for  Paris.  Every  Amer-  tematized.  The  Government  allowed  him 
ican  girl  who  happened  to  be  in  the  town  one  clerk,  Mr.  Barrett,  whose  whole  time 
came  to  see  him  off.  Not  one  of  them  had  was  spent  in  classifying  and  indexing 
ever  seen  him  before,  but  every  one  of  papers  and  letters  as  valuable  as  any  in  all 
them  kissed  him  ;  so  did  some  of  their  America.  Sherman  had  for  twenty-five 
mothers.  Women  like  real  heroes  in  this  years  corresponded  with  many  notable 
world.  people — Lincoln,  Chase,  Grant,  Sheridan, 

In  1874  he  moved  up  town  to  Fifteenth  all  the  heroes  of  the  war  times,  civil  or 

Street,  and  almost  next  door  to  Mr.  Blaine,  military,  besides  hundreds  of  private  indi- 

Sometimes  in  the  hot   summer   evenings  viduals.     It  is  in  these  latter  letters,  scat- 

the  two  sat  on  the  stone  walk  out  in  front  tered   among   friends  everywhere,  that  is 

of   Sherman*s  house  till  late  in  the  night,  best  seen   the  spark  of  nature's  fire  that, 

talking  about  everything  except  politics,  next  to  his  deeds,  most  marks  Sherman  as 

I  was  often  an  interested  listener.     Sher-  a  man  of  genius.     He  wrote  as  he  talked, 

man  called  Blaine  the  "  Great  Premier."  sometimes  at    random,   but    ahvavs  brill- 

"He  has  a  great  genius  for  running  iantly.  Often  late  in  the  night,  as  he 
things,"  said  he,  "and  parties;  likes  to  walked  up  and  down  the  little  room 
make  friends,  and  has  got  lots  of  them  ;  among  the  letters  of  the  great  men  he  had 
knows  how  to  make  enemies  too.  Can't  known,  it  seemed  as  if  he  might  be  in  corn- 
keep  all  his  promises — makes  too  many  ;  munion  with  their  spirits.  They  were 
forgets  them.  That's  politics.  He  is  a  nearly  all  dead  ;  he  had  outlived  most  of 
great  man,  though,  a  statesman,  spite  of  the  heroes  of  the  war  North  or  South,  and 
shortcomings.**  seemed  at  times  like  one  who  had  been  in 

Speaking  of  Blaine's  bitter  enemies,  he  the  world,  seen  its  glories  and  its  follies, 

once  said  :  "  All  successful  men  are  hated  and  was  ready  himself  to  depart. 

by  somebody."  "  Some  night  as  I   come  home  from  the 

Sometimes  those  hot  summer  evenings,  theatre  or  a  dinner,"  he  once  said,  "  a  chill 

in    Fifteenth   Street,  he   held  quasi-recep-  will  catch  me.     I  will  have  a  cold,  be  un- 

tions  out  in  front  of  the  house,  so  manv    well  a  dav,  and  then " 

people  came  to  see  him.    Everybody  felt  at  It  all  happened,  at   last,  just  as  his  im- 

liberty  to  call,  or,  if  he  saw  friends  passing  agination  had  foreseen  it. 

under  the  gaslight,  he  bade  them  sit  down  After  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 

and  chat.    Inside  the  house  his  hospitality  had  a  quiet  house  at  912  Garrison  Avenue, 

was  boundless.     There  was  never  any  end  the  office  was  in  the  simple  basement  as 

to  guests.    He  kept  open  house,  as  it  were,  before.     The  same  tin   sign  was   on    the 

The  table  was  always  spread,  and  unex-  window.     All  seemed  as  before  ;  nothing 

pected  guests  sat  down  daily.    1  wondered  changed.     Almost  every  night,  after  other 

at  the  time  how  his  salary,  though  large,  friends  had   left,  we  sat   in   his  room  and 

ever  paid  his  expenses.  talked  or  read.     I    had    been    invited    to 

His  private  office  was  a  little  room  down  his  house  at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
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editing  certain  of  his  letters  for  the  "  North 
American  Review." 

"  Here  are  my  keys,"  he  said  one  night, 
throwing  them  on  my  desk.  "There  are 
all  my  papers  and  letters.  You  will  find 
things  there  that  will  interest  people." 

And  I  did ;  but  I  did  not  regard  it  as 
right,  nor  myself  at  liberty,  to  print  many 
of  the  letters  at  the  time. 

"  Before  you  moved  out  of  Atlanta,  Gen- 
I    eral,"  I  once  asked,  "what  did  you  think 
I   would  be  the  effect  of  your  marching  that 
army  down  to  the  ocean  ?  " 

"I  thought    it   would   end  the  war,"  he 
answered  quickly.     "'  It  was  to  put  nie  be- 
hind Lee's  army  so  soon  as  I   should  turn 
,    north  to  the  Carolinas.     You  have  the  let- 
ter there  that   Lee  once  wrote,  saying  it 
I  was  easy  for  him  to  see  that  unless  my 
I   plans  were  interrupted  he  would  be  com- 
l  pelled  to  leave  Richmond.     I  had  scarcely 
I  reached  the  Roanoke  River  when  he  corn- 
iced slipping  out  of  Richmond,  and  the 
'  whole   Confederacy  suddenly   came  to  an 
end." 

General  Grant  realized  to  the  full  the 
tremendous  importance  of  Sherman's  last 
movements. 

"That  was  a  campaign,"  said  he,  "the 
like  of  which  is  not  read  of  in  the  past  hi&- ' 
lory. " 

I  looked  ox'er  hundreds  of  Sherman's 
papers.  When  I  found  anything  that  spe- 
cially interested  me,  I  mentioned  it  to  him. 
'J'hen  he  dropped  his  book,  and  talked  by 
the  hour,  relating  to  me  the  incidents,  and 
speaking  of  noted  men  whom  he  had 
known.  These  were  the  times  when  it  was 
most  worth  while  to  hear  Sherman  talk. 

While  I  busied  myself  with  the  letters, 
he  was  deep  in  Walter  Scott,  or  Dickens, 
or  Robert  Burns.  A  copy  of  Burns  lay  on 
bis  desk  constantly.  Certain  of  Dickens's 
novels  he  read  once  every  year.  I  have 
forgotten  which  they  were.  He  was  a 
constant  reader  of  good  book.s,  and  I  think 
he  knew  Burns  almost  by  heart.  He  was 
also  fond  of  music,  and  went  much  to  the 
opera.  Army  songs  always  pleased  him, 
,  and  there  was  one  commencing,  "  Old  fel- 
1  low,  you've  played  out  your  time,"  he 
I  could  not  hear  too  often. 

the  whole  and  true  history  of  a 
'  soldier's  life  and  sorrows,"  he  would  say. 
He  hated  the  newspapers,  yet  through 
necessity,  almost,  he  read  them  every 
morning,  making  running  comments  on 
what  they  said.  If  there  were  funny 
things  in  them,  or  spicy,  he  read  them 
^  aloud,  for  he  was  a  lover  of  a  good  joke, 
"  But  there's  none  of  it  true."  he  wouM 


say.  "1  almost  think  it  impossible  for 
editor  to  tell  the  truth.  If  this  country 
ever  given  over  to  socialism,  communis! 
and  the  devil,  the  newspapers  will  be  \ 
blame  for  it.  The  chief  trouble  of  my  li 
has  been  in  dealingwith  newspapers.  Th< 
want  sensations — something  that  will  sel 
If  they  make  sad  a  hundred  or  a  thousan 
hearts,  it  is  of  no  concern  to  them." 

For  professional   politicians  he  had 
little  regard  as  for  the  newspapers. 

"But  there  are  newspapers  and  news; 
pers,"  said  he  ;  "  politicians  and  politicians 
but  statesmen  are  scarce  as  hens'  teeth.    I" 
American  can  help  interesting  himself 
politics.      That    belongs    to    a    republi 
Every    man's    a    ruler     here   whether 
knows  anything  about  it  or  not  ;  and 
parties  are  about  alike." 

But  he  had  every  confidence  in  our  go 
ernment. 

"  Thanks  to  the  Union  soldiers,"  said 
"  the  Ship  of  State  is  in  port,  and  it  don 
matter  much  who's  President.  But  parti< 
are  necessary.  No  single  man  can  run  tl 
government  without  a  united  party  to  h< 
him.  Again,"  hesaid,"  our  national  slreng_ 
is  tested  by  the  political  hurricanes  whi( 
pass  over  us  every  four  years,  and  by  sui 
transitions  as  took  place  when  the  govei 
menipassed  from  Garfield  to  Arthur.  N« 
week  the  Democrats  will  meet  and  nomiDS 
Jeff  Davis,  Cleveland,  or  some  other  fello' 
but  it  don't  matter  who  is  captain — t 
ship's  in.  Anyway,  our  best  Presidei 
are  usually  accidents." 

Sherman's  own  name  was  always  bei; 
proposed  for  President,  but  he  had  no  c 
sire  for  the  office. 

"  My   consent   never  will  be  obtainet 
said  he.     "  It  is  entirely  out  of  the  qu4 
tion.      I  don't  want  the  Presidency  ai 
will  not  have  it.     I  recall  too  weli  the  ex- 
periences  of  Jackson,    Harrison,   Taylor, 
Grant,    Hayes,    Garfield — all    soldiers — to 
be  tempted  by  the  siren  voice  of  flattery." 

When  in  1884  it  was  insisted  that  lie 
should  run,  and  he  was  told  it  was  a  dutv, 
and  that  "no  man  dare  refuse  a  call  of  the 
people,"  he  answered  sternly  ;  "  No  politi- 
cal party  convention  is  the  keeper  of  tlit 
United  States  ;  and  if  really  nominated  I 
would  decline  in  such  language  as  woulO 
do  both  the  convention  and  myself  harm. " 

No  matter  how  early  the  General  was 
out  of  bed  those  mornings  in  St.  Louis,  it 
was  hard  to  get  him  to  breakfast  if  once  he 
had  commenced  reading  or  writing  down  in 
the  basement.  To  remedy  this,  his  wife  had 
the  newsi)apers  put  on  the  breakfast  table. 
Mrs^herman  always  called  him  "^  '  "'" 
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That  was  his  name  with  her  before  he  was 

eminent,  and  I  am  sure  he  liked  it,  with  all 
the  love  and  familiarity  it  conveyed,  far 
more  than  any  of  the  titles  given  him  by 
Presidents  and  legislatures.  In  fact,  he 
gave  little  regard  to  titles  alone. 

"  Lieutenant  A is  again  off  looking 

up  his  ancestors,"  he  once  said  to  me, 
"just  as  if  ancestors  or  titles  made  a  man. 
I  suppose  I  had  some  military   talent    to 


start  with,  but  it  i 


)rk,  not  ancestors. 


instantly  pulled  the  metal  badge  from  his 
own  breast  and  pinned  it  on  my  coat. 

That  badge  is  on  my  desk  while  I  write 
these  recollections. 

Once  he  took  me  to  see  "  Buffalo  Bill  " 
at  the  fair  grounds.  A  crippled  soldier  we 
met  on  the  way  begged  for  help,  and  he  so 
nearly  emptied  his  pocket-book  to  the  man, 
he  had  to  borrow  money  to  get  us  into  the 
show.  The  show  delighted  him  as  it  might 
have  delighted  a  little  child.    He  called  fur 


and  study,  and  forever  work,  that  brought 
me  my  success." 

His  nature  was  generous  and  unselfish 
in  the  extreme.  One  night  at  St.  Louis 
he  was  invited  to  speak  at  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  new  flag  to  Ransom  Post.  When 
1  came  down  stairs  to  accompany  him,  he 
Stood  in  the  parlor  dressed  and  wait- 
ing. 

"Where's  your  badge?"  he  said  to  me. 

"Why,  General,  I  have  none  here." 

"Have  none?     Take  this,"  he  said   and 


Colonel  Cody  ("  Buffalo  Bill")  to  be  brought 
to  him  that  lie  might  shake  hands  with  him. 
He  had  known  him  many  years  before. 

"That  man's  a  genius,"  said  he,  when 
Cody  went  back  to  the  ring.  "Hi;  puts 
his  life  into  his  show,  and  Cody  believes  in 
himself." 

Xot  every  warrior  can  shed  a  tear. 
Sherman's  heart  was  as  tender  as  a  child's. 
I  have  seen  those  thin,  compressed  li|)s 
tremble,  and  the  brown  eyes  moisten,  at 
the  recital  of  a  wrong.     He  had  two  sides 
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to  his  nature.  In  war  he  had  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  stern  soldier  ;  he  could  be 
[  resolute,  but  not  pitiless.  Gallantry  and 
I  chivalry  were  parts  of  his  nature.  In 
"peace  he  was  a  student,  a  gracious  gentle- 
man ;  the  man  whom  women  and  children 
loved.  His  kindness  simply  knew  no 
bounds.  For  a  companion-in-arms,  no 
matter  what  his  rank,  he  had  abiding  re- 
[  gard. 

""'.erman  recommends  everybody  for 
I  place,"  said  a  department  chief  to  me  one 
■^ay.  "  Now  which  one  can  he  want  ap- 
■■     inted?" 

"He  wants  them  al!  appointed,"  I  re- 
Iplied. 

■  His  tall  form,  hts  genial  manners,  but 
■■above  all  the  story  of  his  great  deeds, 
Rmade  him  a  constantly  noticeable  figure 
I  wherever  he  went.  His  face  was  as  famil- 
Liar  to  Americans  as  the  face  of  Washini;- 
Iton  or  Lincoln.  He  always  seemcil  \"  nn- 
Fyounger  than  he  really  was.  He  had  to 
the  last  a  buoyancy  of  spirits  that 


belongs  only  to 


iUlh.        I    I 


speak  to  a  young  pei 
and  as  to  his  ways  toward  women,  he  was 
a  Bayard  of  the  Bayards.  The  term 
chivalrous  belonged  to  him  by  birth- 
right. 

I  recall  how,  after  a  noon  dinner  party 

at  Berne  once,  a  lady,  not  a  young  or  a 

beautiful    one,  had    started  up  the  stairs 

alone.     A  do^en    young  fellows  loitering 

-there  allowed  her  to  go  unnoticed.     The 

^General,  at  the  salon  door,  got  a  glimpse 

■  half  way   up  to  the   landing.     In 

ilong  strides  he  bounded  instantly  up  the 

■Btairs,  and  had  her  arm  before  she  knew 

pit.     Her    smile    repaid  him  as  it   rebuked 

:he  rest.     Despite  reports  to  the  contrary, 

■  he  was  as  chivalrous  toward  women  and 

fchildren  in  the  South  as  he  was  toward  his 

jwn  people,  and  protected  them  as  fully. 

3  recall  vividly  how  once  on  the  march  in 

flhe   Carolinas   he  caused   a   young    staff 

officer  to  be  led  out  before  the  troops,  his 

Isword  broken  in   two   and  his  shoulder- 

Ketraps  cut  from  his  shoulders,  because  he 


had  permitted  some  of  his  men  to  rob  a 
Southern  woman  of  her  jewelry, 

"1  am  a  thief,"  were  the  words  he  pla- 
carded over  the  head  of  another  soldier, 
who  had  stolen  a  woman's  finger-ring. 
With  this  inscription  above  his  head,  the 
culprit  stood  on  top  of  a  barrel  by  a  bridge 
while  the  whole  army  filed  past  him. 

He  was  always  making  little  speeches. 
He  had  to  ;  it  was  demanded  of  him.  Htf 
was  no  orator,  but  he  said  original  things. 
His  words  were  crisp,  to  the  point,  and 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

When  the  family  were  preparing  to  re- 
move from  St.  Louis  to  New  York,  Sher- 
man said:  "I  must  see  people;  I  must 
talk." 

He  loved  St.  Louis,  but  there  was  only 
one  New  York,  I  begged  a  trifle  from  hi^ 
little  room  before  he  went — that  roi 
whjih  1  ii:id  so  often,  late  into  the  night, 
sal  alone  \\[ih  him  and  listened  to  th^ 
nui^'ic  uf  his  talk.  He  took  a  b 
paper-weight  from  his  desk, 

"It  is  the  image  of  America's  greatest 
captain,"  he  said,  and  gave  me  a  little  fig- 
ure of  General  Grant  that  had  bee 
his  desk  for  many  years. 

General  Sherman's  appreciation  of  Grant 
knew  no  bounds, 

"  He  was  the  one  level-headed  man 
among  us  all."  he  said  one  night, 

]n  New  York  I  was  with  him  again  from 
time  to  time.  Again  his  office  was  in  th( 
basement.  The  same  furniture,  the  sam< 
pictures,  the  little  open  fireplace,  the  same 
man,  the  same  talk.  Advancing  yet 
changed  his  features  a  little,  but  not  hia 
spirits.  His  hair  was  gray,  but  his 
were  bright  as  ever. 

Then  came  a  day  when  I  went  into  thd 
little  basement  in  Seventy-first  Street  c 
to  find  the  chair  of  the  Great  Captain  for, 
ever  vacant.  His  body  lay  in  its  coffin  in 
a  darkened  room  up-stairs.  It  was  clad  in 
[he  full  uniform  of  a  commanding  general. 
The  commander  of  an  opposing  army 
helped  bear  it  to  the  tomb  ;  and  nevet 
was  the  grief  of  a  nation  more  sincere. 
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AMONG  the  various  penalties  entaileiJ 
by  ill-health,  a  not  infrequent  one  is 
the  inability  to  pay  the  last  honors  to  a 
valued  friend  ;  and'  sometimes  another  is 
the  undue  postponement  of  such  tribute  to 
his  memory  as  remains  possible.  Of  both 
these  evils  i  have  just  had  experience. 

It  was,  I  thinii,  in  185'  that  Proi'essur 
Tyndall  gave  at  the  Royal  Institution  the 
lecture  by  which  he  won  his  spurs  :  jiruv- 
ing.  as  he  then  did,  to  Faraday  liiniself, 
that  he  had  been  wrong  in  denying  dia- 
magnetic  polarity.  I  was  present  at  that 
iecture;  and  when  introduted  to  him  very 
shortly  after  it,  there  commenced  one  of 
those  friendships  which  enter  into  the 
fabric  of  life  and  leave  their  marks. 
Though  both  had  pronounced  opinions 
about  most  things,  and  though  neither  had 
much  reticence,  the  forty  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  we  first  met  witnessed  no 
interruption  of  our  cordial  relations.  In- 
deed, during  recent  years  ul  invalid  life 
suffered  by  both  of  us,  the  warmth  of 
nature  characteristic  of  him  has  had  in- 
creased opportunity  for  manifesting  itself. 
A  letter  from  him.  dated  November  i5th, 
inquiring  my  impressions  concerning  the 
cliniateof  this  place  (St.  Leonard's),  raised 
the  hope  that  something  more  than  inter- 
course by  correspondence  would  follow  ; 
but  before  I  received  a  response  to  my 
reply  there  came  the  news  of  the  sad 
catastrophe. 


I  need  not  dwell  on  the  more  conspicu- 
ous   of    Professor    Tyndall's    intellectual 

traits,  for  these  are  familiar  to  multitudes 
of  readers.  His  copiousness  of  illustra- 
tion, his  closeness  of  reasoning,  and  his 
lucidity  of  statement  have  been  suffi- 
ciently emphasized  by  others.  Here  I  will 
remark  only  on  certain  powers  of  thought, 
not  quite  so  obvious,  which  have  had 
much  to  do  with  his  successes.  Of  these 
the  chief  is  "the  scientific  use  of  the 
imagination,"  He  has  himself  insisted 
upon  the  need  for  this,  and  his  own  career 
exemplities  it.  There  prevail,  almost  uni- 
versally, very  erroneous  ideas  concerning 
the  nature  of  imagination.  Superstitious 
peoples,  whose  folk-lore  is  lull  of  tales  of 
fairies  and  the  like,  are  said  to  be  imagina- 
tive ;  while  nobodv  ascribes  imagination 
to  the  inventor  of  a  new  machine.  Were 
this  conception  of  imagination  the  true 
one,  it  would  imply  that,  whereas  children 
and  savages  are  largely  endowed  with  it, 
and  whereas  it  is  disjilayed  in  a  high 
degree  by  poets  of  the  first  order,  it  is 
deficient  in  those  having  intermediate  types 
of  mind.  But,  as  rightly  conceived,'  im- 
agination is  the  power  of  mental  represen- 
tation, and  is  measured  bv  the  vividness 
and  truth  of  liiis  representation.  So  con- 
ceived, it  is  seen  to  distinguish  not  poets 
onlv,  but  men  of  science  ;  for  in  them,  too, 
■■  imagination  bodies  forth  the  forms  fand 
actions]  of  things  unknown."  It  does  this 
ill  an  equal,  and  sometimes  even  in  a 
higher  degree;  for.  sirange  as  the  asser- 
tion will  seem  to  most,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  mathematician  who  discloses 
to  us  some  previously  unknown  order  of 
sjiace-relations,  does  so  by  a  greater  effort 
of  imagination  than  is  implied  by  any 
poetic  creation.  Tlie  difference  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  whereas  the  imagination  of  the 
poet  is  exercised  upon  objects  of  human 

the  imagination  of  the  niaihenKUiciaii  i> 
exercised  upon  things  utterly  renu)te  from 
human  interest,  and  which  e.vcite  no  emo- 
tion :  the  contrasted  appreciations  of  their 
respective  powers  being  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  whereas  people  at  large  can 
follow,  to  a  greater  or  less  e.vtent,  the 
imaginations  of  the  poet,  the  imaginations 
of  the  mathematician  lie  in  a  tield  inacces- 
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sible  to   them,  and   practically    nun-exist- 

'i'his  constructive  imaginalioii   (for   we 
are  not  concerned  with  mere  reminiscent 
imagination),  here    resulting  in  the  crea- 
tions  of  the   pcet  and    there  in    the   dis- 
l  coveries  of  the  man  of  science,  is  the  high- 
I  est  of  human  faculties.     With  this  faculty 
j  Vrofessor    'I'yndall    was  largely   endowed. 
t  In  common  with  successful  investigators 
'al,  he  displayed  it  in  forming  true 
I  conceptions    of    physical    processes    pre- 
"  msiy   misinterpreted    or    uniiUerpretetl  ; 
[  and,  again,  in  conceiving  modes  by  which 
I   the    actual    relations   of    the    phenomena 
mid    be    demonstrated;   and,    again,    in 
I  devising  fit  appliances  to  this  end.     But  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  usual,  he  dis- 
jilayed  constructive  imagination  in  other 
fields.     He    was   an    excellent    expositor ; 

>  and  good  exposition  implies  much  con- 
[  stniclivc  imagination.  A  prerequisite  is 
I  the  forming  of  true  ideas  of  the  mental 
I  states  of  those  who  are  to  be  taught  ;  and 

>  a  further  prerequisite  is  the  imagining  of 
1  methixls  by  which,  beginning  with  concep- 
'   tions  they  possess,  there  may  be  built  up 

'n  theirminds  the  conceptions  ihey  do  not 
possess.  Of  constructive  imagination  as 
displayed  in  this  sphere,  men  at  large  ap- 
pear to  be  almost  devoid  ;  as  witness  the 
absurd  systems  of  teaching  which  in  past 
times,  and  in  large  measure  at  present, 
have  stupefied,  and  still  stupefy,  children 
^by  presenting  abstract  ideas  before  the-y 
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have  any  concrete  ideas  from  which  they 
can  be  drawn.  Whether  as  lecturer  or 
writer.  Professor  'I'yndall  carefully  avoided 
this  vicious  practice. 

In  one  further  way  was  his  constructive 
imagination  exemplified.  When  at  Queen- 
wood  College  he  not  only  took  care  to  set 
forth  truths  in  such  ways  and  in  such 
order  that  the  comprehension  of  them  de- 
veloped naturally  in  the  minds  of  those  be 
taught — he  did  more:  he  practised  those 
minds  themselves  in  constructive  imagina- 
tion. He  so  presented  his  problems  as  to 
exercise  their  powers  of  investigation.  He 
did  not,  like  most  teachers,  make  hisptipils 
mere  passive  recipients,  but  made  them 
active  explorers. 

As  these  facts  imply,  Professor  Tyndall's 
thoughts  were  not  limited  to  physics  and 
allied  sciences,  but  passed  into  psy- 
chology ;  and  though  this  was  not  one  of 
his  topics,  it  was  a  subject  of  interest  to 
him.  Led  as  he  was  to  make  excursions 
into  the  science  of  mind,  he  was  led  also 
into  that  indeterminate  region  through 
which  this  science  passes  into  the  scicnre 
of  being;  if  we  can  call  that  a  science  ni" 
which  the  issue  is  nescience.  He  wa-- 
much  more  conscious  than  physicists 
usually  are  that  every  physical  inquiry, 
pursued  to  the  end,  brings  us  down  t-i 
metaphysics, and  leaves  us  face  to  face  with 
an  insoluble  problem.  Sundry  proposi- 
tions which  physicists  include  as  lying  with- 
in their  domain  do  not  belong  to  pbysics   i 
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at  all.  but  are  comenieil  with  our  cogni- 
tions of  matter  am!  force — a  fact  clearly 
shown  by  the  controversy  at  present  going 
oil  about  the  finiJanieiitals  of  (Ivnainici^. 
But  in  him  the  consciousness  that  here 
there  exists  a  door  which,  though  open. 
science  cannot  pass  through,  if  not  always 
present,  was  ever  ready  to  emerge.  Not 
improbably  his  early  familiarity  with  theo- 
logical questions,  given  him  by  the  contro- 
versy between  Catholicism  anti  I'rotestant- 
isin,  which  occupied  his  mind  much  during 
youth,  may  have  had  to  do  with  ihis.  But 
whatever  its  cause,  the  fact,  as  pri)ved  by 
various  spoken  and  written  words,  was  a 
belief  that  the  known  is  surronnded  by  an 
unknown,  which  he  recognized  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  negation.  Men  of 
science  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
(if  which  the  one,  well  exemplilied  in  Fara- 
day, keeping  their  science  and  their  reli- 
gion absolutely  separate,  are  untroubled 
by  any  incongruities  between  them  ;  and 
the  other  of  which,  occupying  themselves 
exclusively  with  the  facts  of  science,  never 
ask  what  implications  they  have.  Be  it 
trilobite  or  be  it  double  star,  their  thought 


about  it  is  much  like  the  thought  of  Peter 
Bell  about  the  primrose,  'lyndali  did  not 
belong  to  either  class  ;  and  of  the  last  I 
have  heard  him  speak  with  implied  scorn. 
Being  thus  not  simplv  a  specialist  but  in 
considerable  measure  a  generalist,  will- 
ing! v  giving  some  attention  to  the  or- 
ganic sciences,  if  not  largely  acquainted 
with  them,  and  awake  to  "the  humanities," 
if  not  in  the  collegiate  sense,  yet  in  a 
wider  sense — Tyndali  was  an  iiiteresting 
companion  :  beneficially  interesting  to 
those  with  brains  in  a  normal  state,  but 
to  me  injuriouslv  interesting,  as  being  too 
exciting.  Twice  I  had  e.vperience  of  this. 
When,  after  an  injury  received  while  bath- 
ing in  a  Swiss  mountain  stream,  he  was 
laid  up  for  some  time  and,  on  getting  back 
to  England,  remained  at  Folkestone,  I 
went  down  to  spend  a  few  days  with  him. 
■■  Do  you  believe  in  malter?"  was  a  qnes- 
tion  which  he  propounded  just  as  we  were 
about  to  bid  one  another  good-night  after 
a  day's  continuous  talking.  Ever  since  a 
nervous  breakdown  in  1855,  over  my 
second  book,  talking  has  told  upon  me 
just  as  much  as  working,  and  has  had  to 
be  kejit  within  narrow  limits;  s<i 
that  persistence  in  this  kind  of 
thing  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
I  had  to  abridge  my  stav.  Once 
more  the  like  happened  when, 
■     he   liritish 
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journed    to    the    Lakes. 

(lossip. 

whi.h  mav  he  carried  0 

1  without 

much  iniellectnal  tax.  ii 

rmed  but 

a  small   element  in  our 

■onvcrsa- 

tion.      There  was  almn>i 

HU-easing 

discussion  as  we  ramlilei: 

along  tiie 

shore:^   of  Windermere. 

ir  walked 

up  to  kvdal    Monnt  ,le 

ving  our 

names  in  the  visitnrs-b. 

.k),  or  as 

we  were  beini;  rowed  al 

ngCras- 

mere,  or  when  clind.iui,- 

I.oughrig 

on  our  way  back,      rynd 

iirsintel- 

leoiiial  vivacitv  gave-  mc 

no  rest  : 

and    after    two    utterly 

sleepless 

nights  I  had  to  Hy. 

I  do  not  think  that  "ii 

these  oc- 

casions.  or  on  any  occa 

ion,  poli- 

tics    formed    one    ni    m 

r    iiipics. 

Whether  this  absieniioi 

resulted 

by  accident  or  whether 

"'■' ""  P'-T- 

ceptitm  that  wc  should 

disagrce. 

1    cannot    say— possibly 
Our  respective  leanings 

the  last. 

nav  be  in 

attitudes  towards  Carlyle.  To  mc, 
profoundly  averse  to  autocracv, 
Carlyle's    political    doctrines   had 


I 
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ever  been  repugnant. 
Much  as  1  did,  and  still 
do,  admire  hia  marvel- 
lous style  and  the  vigor, 
if  not  the  truth,  of  his 
thought— so  much  so 
that  I  always  enjoy  any 
writing  of  his,  however 
much  I  disagree  with  it 
— iDtercourse  with  him 
soon  proved  impracti- 
cable. Twice  or  thrice, 
in  1851-52, 1  was  taken 
to  see  him  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Lewes;  but  I  soon 
found  that  the  alterna-  _ 

lives  were — listening  in        -   " '~    — 

silence  to  his  dogmas, 
sometimes  absurd,  or 
getting  into  a  hot  argu- 
ment  with  him,  which 
ended  in  our  glaring  at  hinuhfm.  hoi;sp, 

Jther;    and  as  I 
didnot  like eitherallernative I  ceased  toga. 
\  With  Tyndall,  however,  the  case  seems  to 
;  been   different — possibly  because  of 
Cer  tolerance  of  his  political  creed  and 
[  hisadvocacy  of  personal  government.    The 
ule  of  the  strong  hand  was  not,  I  fane;*, 
IS  repeliani  to  Tyndal!  as  to  me ;  and,  iii- 
[  deed,  I  suspect  that,  had  occasion  offered, 
he  would  not  have  been  reluctant  to  exer- 
cise such  rule  himself.     Though  his  sym- 
pathies were  such  as  made  him  anxious  for 
others'  welfare,  they  did  not  take  the  direc- 
■  anxiety  for  others'  freedom  as  the 
means  to  their  welfare  ;  and  hence  he  was, 
I  suppose,  not  in  pronounced  antagonism 
with  Carlyle  on  these  matters.     But  diver- 
gent as  our  beliefs  and  sentiments  were  in 
larlier  days,  there  has  been  in  recent  days 
nutual    approximation.      A    con versat toil 
with  him  some  years  since  made  it  mani- 
fest that  personal  experience  had  greatly 
shaken    the    faith   he    previously    had    in 
public  administrations,  and  made  him  look 
jre  favor  on  the  view  of  stale  func- 
I    tions  held  by  me.    On  the  other  hand,  my 
faith  in  free  institutions,  originally  strong 
I   (though  always  joined  with  the  be'lief  that 
Intenauce  and  success  of  them  is  a 
I   ijuestion    of    popular   character),    has    in 
these  later  years  been  greatly  decreased 
,  by  the  conviction  that  the  fit  character  is 
[  not  possessed  by  any  people,  nor  is  likely 
I  to  be  possessed  for  ages  to  come,     A  na- 
[  tion  of  which  the  legislators  vote  as  they 
:  bid  and  of  which  the  workers  surren- 
their  rights  of  selling  their  labor  as 
y  please,  has  neither  the  ideas  nor  the 
mtiments  needed  for  the  maintenance  of 
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liberty.  Lacking  them,  we  are  on  thewayl 
back  l<i  the  rule  of  the  strong  hand  in  the 
shape  of  the  bureaucratic  despotism  of  :i 
socialist  organization,  and  then  of  the  mili- 
tary despotism  which  must  follow  it  ;  if. 
indeed,  some  social  crash  does  not  bring 
this  last  upon  us  more  quickly.  Had  we 
recently  compared  notes,  I  fancy  that 
Tyndall  and  I  should  have  found  ourselves 
differing  but  Utile  in  our  views  concerning 
the  proximate  social  slate,  if  not  of  the 
ultimate  social  state. 

In  the  sketch  he  has  recently  given  of 
our  lale  friend,  who  was  one  of  the  small 
group  known  as  the  "X  Club,"  Professor 
Huxley  has  given  some  account  of  that 
body.  Further  particulars  may  not  unfitly 
be  added  ;  one  of  which  may  corae  better 
from  me  than  from  him.  The  impression 
that  the  club  exercised  influence  in  the 
scientific  world  (not  wholly  without  basis, 
I  think)  was  naturally  produced  by  such 
knowledge  as  there  eventually  arose  of  Its 
composition.  For  il  contained  four  presi- 
dents of  the  British  Association,  three 
presidents  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  among 
its  members  who  had  not  filled  these 
highest  posts  there  were  presidents  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  the  Mathematical 
Society,  the  Chemical  Society,  etc.  Out 
oE  the  nine  I  was  the  only  one  who  was 
fellow  of  no  society  and  had  presided  over  . 
nothing,  I  speak  in  the  past  tense,  for- 1 
now,  unhappily,  the  number  of  members  is  J 
reduced  to  five,  and  of  these  only  thn 
are  in  good  health.  There  has  been  1 
meeting  for  the  past  year,  and  it  seemgf] 
scarcely    likely  that    there   will    ever   I 
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another.  But  the  detail  of  most  interest 
which  Professor  Huxley  has  not  given, 
concerns  a  certain  supplementary  meeting 
which,  for  many  years,  took  place  after 
the  close  of  our  session.  This  lasted  from 
October  in  each  year  to  June  in  the  next  ; 
and  toward  the  close  of  June  we  had  a 
gathering  in  the  country  to  which  the 
married  members  brought  their  wives, 
raising  the  number  on  some  occasions  to 
fifteen.  Our  programme  was  to  leave 
town  early  on  Saturday  afternoon,  in  time 
for  a  ramble  or  a  boating  excursion  before 
dinner  ;  to  have  on  the  Sunday  a  picnic  in 
some  picturesque  place  adjacent  to  our 
temporary  quarters  ;  anti,  after  dinner  that 
evening,  for  some  to  return  to  town,  while 
those  with  less  j)ressiiig  engagements  re- 
mained until  the  -NFonday  morning.  Two 
of  our  picnics  were  held  under  Burnham 
Beeches,  one  or  more  on  St.  George's  Hill, 
Weybridge,  and  another  in  Windsor  Forest. 
As  our  spirits  in  those  days  had  not  been 
subdued  by  vears,  and  as  we  had  the  added 
pleasure  of  ladies*  society,  these  gatherings 
were  extremely  enjoyable.  If  Tyndall  did 
not  add  to  the  life  of  our  party  by  his  wit, 
he  did  b\  his  hilarit)  But  mj  spec'al  mo 
tue  for  namuig  these  rural  meettnt,sof  the 


"X"  is  that  I  may  mention  a  fact  which, 
to  not  a  (ew,  will  be  surprising  and  per- 
haps instructive.  We  sometimes  carried 
with  us  to  our  picnic  a  volume  of  verse, 
which  was  duly  utilized  after  the  repast. 
On  one  occasion,  while  we  reclined  under 
the  trees  of  Windsor  Forest,  Huxley  read 
to  us  Tennyson's  "CEnone."  and  on  another 
occasion  we  listened  to  Tyndall's  reading 
of  Mrs.  Browning's  poem,  "  Lady  Geral- 
dine's  Courtship."  The  vast  majority  of 
people  suppose  that  science  and  poetry 
are  antagonistic.  Here  is  a  fact  which 
may,  perhaps,  cause  some  of  them  to  revise 
their  opinions. 

from  the  impressions  of  Tyndall  which 
these  facts  indirectly  yield,  let  me  return 
to  impressions  more  directly  yielded. 
Though  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  any- 
thing about  his  sincerity,  yet  it  cannot 
projierly  be  passed  over,  since  it  was  a 
leading  trait  in  his  nature.  It  has  been 
conspicuous  to  all,  alike  in  his  acts  and 
his  words.  The  Belfast  address  to  the 
British  Association  exhibited  his  entire 
thought  on  questions  which  most  men  of 
see  ice  piss  o\  er  from  prudential  con 
sideratK  is  B  it  in  hnn  there  \i  is  no  spirit 
if  c  imprt  mise  It  ne\  er  occurred 
to  him  to  ask  what  it  was  politic 
to  sa\  li  It  simplj  to  ask  what  was 
true  (he  1  ke  his  of  late  \ears 
been  show  n  1 1  his  utter  mces  con 
ccinmg  political  matter* — shown. 


,  be   ' 


til  t 


spokennesb  I  his  outspokenness 
was  displd\ed  also  in  prnate, 
and  sometimes  peihips  too  much 
thsphved  but  e\er\  i>ne  must 
ii  ne  the  defects  of  his  qmhties 
and  where  ibs<  lute  sincerit\  e\ 
ists  It  IS  terl  iin  now  and  ihei 
to  t  iiise  an  expression  of  a  feci 
ingorO|)inioii  not  ideqn  iteh  re 
strained  But  the  contrist  in 
genuineness  between  I  nil  ind  the 
averige  citi7Li   \\  is  \  en  c  nspic- 

s  flo  niaki.  1  w  lid  supposition) 
there  would  he  m  le  of  th  it  ll  ib- 

ihought  ind  icti  >n — i  o  throwing 
merboard  <  f  princ  pies  el  ibont 
ed  b\  pimful  e\per  euLe  in  the 
pist,  and  ad  ptn  n  <  f  a  hand  to 
month  ])oiicy  unguided  by  any 
principle.  He  was  nut  the  kind 
of  man  who  would  have  voted 
for  a  bill  or  a  clause  which  he 
secretly  believed  would  be  injuri- 
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Dus,  oul  nf  what  is  eiipliL'inJsiiiMlly  railfLl 
"  party  ioj-aiiy,"  or  woiilil  linve  eniteav- 
J  ored  to  bribe  each  section  nf  the  elec- 
I  torate  \>'j  ad  caplandum  measures,  or  would 
1  have  hesitated  to  protect  life  and  iirnperty 
I  for  fear  of  losing  votes.  What  he  saw  right 
to  do  he  would  have  done,  regardless  (if 
j  proximate  consequences. 

The   ordinary    tests   of    generositj'    are 
j  very    defective.      As     rightly     measured, 
I  generosity    is   great    in  proportion  to  the 
mount  of  self-denial  entailed  ;  and  where 
mple    means    are    possessed    large    gifts 
often  entail  no  self-denial.     Far  more  self- 
denial    may   be   involved   in    the   perform- 
ance,   on    another's    behalf,    of    some    act 
which  requires  time  and  labor.     In  addi- 
tion to  generosity  under  its  ordinary  form, 
which  Professor  Tyndall  displayed  in  nil- 
I  usual  degree,  he  displayed  it  under  a  less 
I  common   form.      He   was   ready   to   lake 
Lmiicb  trouble  to  help  friends.     I  have  had 
personal  experience  of  this.     Though  he 
I  had  always  in  hand  some  investigation  of 
\  great  interest   to   him,  and  though,  as   I 
I  have  heard  him  say,  when  he  had  bent  his 
I  mind  to  a  subject  he  could  not  with  any 
I  facility  break  off  and  resume  it  again,  yet, 
when  I  have  sought  hist.scientific  aid — in- 
I  formation    or    critical    opinion — I    never 
I  found  the  slightest  reluctance  to  give  me 
■   his     undivided     attention.       Much     more 
[•markedly,     however,    was     ibis     kind    of 
[cnerosity    shown     in    another    direction. 
men,  while  thev  are  eas 


riiitroii,  manifest  little  or  no  appreciati 
of  others,  and  still  less  go  out  of  the! 
way  to  express  it.  With  Tyndall  it  wfl 
not  thus :  be  was  eager  to  recognti 
achievement.  Notably  in  the  case 
Faraday,  and  less  notably,  though  st 
conspicuously,  in  manv  cases,  he  has  t 
stowed  much  labor  and  sacrificed  mai| 
weeks  in  setting  forth  others*  merits, 
was  evidently  a  pleasure  to  him  to  dUat 
on  the  claims  of  fellow- workers. 

Bnl  there  was  a  derivative  form  of  thi 
generosity  calling  for  still  greater  eulogj 
He  was  not  content  with  expressing  ai 
preciation  of  those  whose  merits  wet 
recognized,  but  he  spent  energy  nnspart 
ingly  in  drawing  public  attention  to  "' 
whose  merits  were  imrecogniKed  ;  an 
time  after  time,  in  championing  the  cause 
of  such,  he  was  regardless  of  the  antaga 
nisms  he  aroused  and  the  evils  he  brongli 
on  himself,  This  chivalrons  defence  q 
the  neglected  and  the  ill-nsed  has  been, 
think,  by  few,  if  any,  so  often  repeated. 
have  myself  more  than  once  benefited  b 
his  determination,  quite  sponlancoud 
shown,  that  justice  should  be  done  ii 
apportionment  of  credit ;  and  I  have  wii 
admiration  watched  like  actions  of  his 
other  cases— cases  in  which  no  considen 
lion  of  nationality  or  of  creed  interfeWS 
in  the  least  with  his  insistence  on  equitf 
ble  distribution  of  honors, 

In  thus  undertaking  to  fight  fai 
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whii  ivere  unfairlv  dealt  with,  lie  displayed  troji.  But  for  this  defiance  of  nature 
in  another  direction  that  very  conspicuous  there  pnight  have  been  many  more  years 
trait  which,  as  displayed  in  his  Alpine  of  scientific  exploration,  pleasurable  to 
feats,  has  made  him  to  many  persons  chiefly  himself  and  beneficial  to  others;  and  he 
i:no«-n — I  mean  courage,  passing  very  might  have  escaped  that  invalid  life  which 
often  into  daring.  And  here  let  me,  in  for  a  long  time  past  he  had  to  bear, 
c/osing  this  sketch,  indicate  certain  mis-  In  liis  case,  however,  the  penalties  of 
chiefs  which  this  trait  brought  upon  him,  invalid  life  had  great  mitigations — mitiga- 
Courage  grows  by  success.  The  demon-  tions  such  as  fall  to  the  kit  of  but  few.  It 
strated  ability  to  deal  with  dangers  pro-  is  conceivable  that  the  physical  discom- 
duces  readiness  to  meet  more  dangers,  and  forts  and  mental  weariness  which  ill-health 
is  self-justifying  where  the  muscular  power  brings,  may  be  almost  compensated,  if  not 
and  the  nerve  habitually  prove  adequate,  even  quite  compensated,  by  the  pleasurable 
Hut  the  resulting  habit  of  mind  is  apt  to  emotions  caused  by  unflagging  attentions 
influence  conduct  in  other  spheres,  where  and  sympathetic  companionship.  If  this 
muscular  power  and  nerve  are  of  no  avail  ever  happens,  it  happened  in  his  case.  All 
— is  apt  lo  cause  the  daring  of  dangers  who  have  known  the  household  during 
which  are  not  to  be  met  bv  strength  of  these  years  of  nursing  are  aware  of  the 
limb  or  by  skill.  Nature  as  externally 
presented  in  precipices,  iLL--sln|ic-.,  :iiid 
crevasses  may  be  dared  by  inic  Luk(]naiely 
endowed;  but  Nature  as  iiitL-riiaUy  ]ire- 
senied  in  the  form  of  physical  coii.stitnliun, 
may  not  be  thus  dared  with  impunitv 
Prompted  by  high  motives.  '1  \ndall  tended 
tt'o  much  to  disregard  the  protests  of  hi*; 
body.  Over-application  in  (;erman\ 
at  one  time  absolute  sleeple*;*; 
fessfor,  I  think  he  told  me  mme 
than  a  week  ;  and  this, 
^'ith  kindred  trans- 
Efessions,  brought  on 
■  h  at  insomnia  bv 
w-liich    his  afier-lif'e 

'^"as  troubled,  and   by 

'^"liich    his    powers    of 

^^'_<Drk  were  diminished  ;  for,  i^  1  hue  iic  ird 

'^  i  m  sav.  asound  night's  sleep  «a=  tditnwed 

t»x-   marked    exaltation    of    fatultx         \iid 

J^l>en,  in  later  life,  came  the  daring  «hn.h,  >    ■►■^     kt.n,„l,^<     , ,  =.  ,n     ,..,, 

*^>- its  results,  brought  his  .ictne  career  to 

^      close.     He   conscientiously    desired    to    unmeasured  kindness  he  has  received  with- 

^v.ilfil    an    engagement    to     lecture    at    the    out  ceasing.     I  happen  to  have  had  special 

■*^oyaI  Institution,  and  was  not  to  be  de-    evidence  of  this  devotion  on   the  one  side 

"^^^rred  by  fear  of  consequences.     He  gave    and  gratitude  on  the  other,  which  I  do  not 

"•^lie  lecture,  notwithstandinir  the  protest  think  I  am  called  upon  to  keep  to  myself, 
"^"vhich  for  days  before  his  system  had  been  hut  rather  to  do  the  contrary.  In  a  letter 
*>iaking.  The  result  was  a  serious  illness,  I  received  from  him  some  half-dozen  years 
threatening,  as  he  thought  at  one  time,  a    ago,    referring,    anionif    other    things,    to 

.  fatal  result  ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  vear's  Mrs.  Tyndall's  self-sacrificing  care  of  him, 
furlough  for  the  recovery  of  health,  he  he  wrote  :  "rihe  has  raised  my  ideal  of  the 
was  eventually  obliged  to  resign  his  posi-    possibilities  of  human  nature." 


s^wsmm^^^i. 
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KINGLAKE'S  picture  of  a  gruM  editor 
— the  most  famous,  if  not  the  greatest, 
editorthat  English  journalism  has  known — 
represents  a  man  wrapped  in  midnight  mys- 
tery. He  is  surrounded  by  sentinels,  and 
perpetually  absorbed  during  business  hours 
in  highly  responsible  thought.  Part  of  the 
description  of  John  T.  Delane  at  work  mak- 
ing the  next  morning's  "Times"  is  worth 
quoting  here,  for  it  does  not  lack  uncon- 
scious humor : 

"From  the  moment  of  his  entering  the 
editor's  room  until  four  or  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  strain  he  had  to  put  on  his 
faculties  must  have  been  always  great,  and 
in  stirring  times  almost  prodigious.  There 
were  hours  of  night  when  he  often  had  to 
decide— to  decide,  of  course,  with  great 
swiftness — between  two  or  more  courses  of 
action  momentously  different  ;  when,  be- 
sides, he  must  judge  the  appeals  brought  up 
to  the  paramount  arbiter  from  all  kinds  of 
men,  from  all  sorts  of  earthly  tribunals  ; 
when  despatches  of  moment,  when  tele- 
grams fraught  with  grave  tidings,  when 
notes  hastily  scribbled  in  the  T.ords  or  Com- 
mons, were  from  time  to  time  coming  in  to 
confirm  or  disturb,  perhaps  even  to  annul, 
former  reckonings  ;  and  these,  besides,  were 
the  hours  when,  on  questions  newly  obtrud- 
ing, yet  so  closely,  so  im|)ortunately  present 
that  they  would  have  to  be  met  before  sun- 
rise, he  somehow  must  cause  to  spring  up 
sudden  essays,  invectives,  and  arguments 
which  onlystrongpower  of  brain,  with  even 
much  toil,  could  supply.  For  the  delicate 
task  any  other  than  he  would  require  to  be 
in  a  state  of  tranquillity  ;  would  require  to 
have  ample  time,  liut  for  him  there  are 
no  such  indulgences  ;  he  sees  the  hand  of 
the  clock  growing  more  and  more  peremp- 


tory, and  the  time  drawing  nearer  and  near- 
er when  his  paper  must,  must  be  made  up." 
No  trait  is  more  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Dana  than  his  intolerance  of  anything  like 
humbug  about  his  professional  labors  or 
methods.  For  almost  fifty  years  he  has 
managed  to  keep  easily  ahead  of  the  clock, 
and  to  meet,  without  much  personal  con- 
sciousness of  effort, all  sorts  of  new  and  sud- 
denly developed  situations  requiring  swift 
decision  as  between  courses  of  action  mo- 
mentously different.  Mr.  Dana's  own  im- 
agination has  never  decorated  with  mystic 
importance  this  jiower  to  dispose  rapidly 
and  accurately  of  any  newspaper  question 
that  conies  up  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
i\\g\n.  It  has  never  seemed  remarkable  to 
him  that  he  should  be  able  to  get  out  his 
paper  morning  after  morning,  and  vear 
after  year,  without  any  sense  on  his  part  of 
high  pressure  or  e.\traorditiarv  intellectual 
strain.  He  works  hard,  and,'at  the  same 
that  he  works  easilv  ; 


for   he  work; 

undisturbed  by  that  most 
most  weariiig  attendant  of  niei 
mind's  constant  recognition  o 
tude  towards  the  labor  in  whi 
time  engaged.  Thus  Mr.  Dai 
been  the  master,  and  not  the 
immediate  task.  The  extern;i 
his  journalism  are  siniplicit 
common  sense,  and  the  entir 
affectation.  He  would  no  n 
attem])ting  to  live  up  to  M 
ideal  of  a  great,  mysterious,  and  thought 
burdened  editor,  than  of  putting  on  a  con- 
ical hat  and  a  black  robe  spangled  with 
suns,  moons,  and  stars,  when  about  to 
receive  a  visitor  to  his  editorial  office  in 


tranquilliiv, 
jmmon  and 
,ai  effort,  the 


ave,  of  the 
features  of 
directness, 
absence  of 
re  think  of 
Kinglake's 


Nat 
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^^B  I.  Gladstone's  axe,  the  place  of  honor  h 

^H  poet's  celebrated  collection  of  edged  ii 

^H       Tm  rather  naked  little  comer  room  in  ments. 

^^F  the  "Sun  "  Building  in  which  Mr.  Dana  has        Forthenon-essentials.thelittlelrapezoi 

^^    sat  almost  daily  for  twenty-five  years,  is  a  shaped  room  contains  a  third  table,  holdin, 

surprise  to  many  persons  who  see  it  for  the  a  file  of  the  newspaper  for  a  few  weeks  baij 

first  time.     His  genuine  love  of  beautiful  and  a  heap  of  new  books  which  have  passe 

things,  his  disposition  to  acquire  them    if  review  ;  an  iron  umbrella  rack  ;  on  the  Soi 

possible,  and  the  extraordinary  range  and  a  cheap  Turkish  rug ;  and  a  lounge  coveret 

accuracy  of  his  aesthetic  appreciations,  are  with  horse-hide,  upon  which  Mr.  Dana  de- 

so  widely  known  that  it  is  quite  natural  for  scends  for  a  five  minutes'  nap  perhaps  five 

those  who  do  not  understand  him  to  expect  times  a  year.    The  adornments  of  the  room 

to  find  histastes  reflected  in  his  accustomed  are    mostly    accidental    and    insignificant, 

placeofwork.  The  roommight  be  even  barer  Ages  ago  somebody  presented  to  Mr.  Dana, 

than  it  is  and  yet  serve  Mr,  Dana's  purpose  with  symbolic  intent,  a  large  stuffed  owl. 

as  well  as  if  it  were  the  Gallery  of  Apollo.  The  bird  of  wisdom  remains  by  inertia  on 

On  theother  hand, if  hischairand  desk  were  top  of  the  revolving  book -case,  just  as  it 

established  in  the  middle  of  the  vastest  and  would  have  remained  there  had  it  been  a 

most  sumptuous   presence-chamber  to  be  stuffed  cat  or  a  statuette  of  Folly.     Unmi- 

fouodanywhere,  and  amid  a  throng  of  curi-  ticed  and  probably  long  ago  forgotten  by 

ous  and  noisy  onlookers,  Mr.  Dana  would  its  proprietor,  the  owl  solemnly  boxes  the 

work  on  with  the  same  tranquil  efficiency,  compassasMr.Danaswingsthecase,reach- 

providing  his  pen  did  not  splutter  and  the  ing  in  quick  succession  for  his  Bible,  his 

^^1    capacioiiswaste-basketaihisfeet  wereemp-  Portuguese  dictionary,  his  compendium  of 

^^fe  tied  from  time  to  time.     The  processes  of  botanical  terms,  or  his  copy  of  the  DemD-I 

^^H  bis  mind  are  neither  stimulated  nor  intimi-  cratic  National  Platform  of  1891.     On  the^ 

^^B  dated  by  the  surroundings.     The  accesso-  mantelpiece  is  an  ugly,  feather-haired  littlel 

^^V  ries  of  iuxuriouii  professional    habits   are  totem   figure  from   .Alaska,  which  likewisC'l 

^^1'  absent  because  they  are  superl^uous  to  Mr.  keeps  its  place  solely   by  possessioli.     IKX 

^H^  Dana  ;  if  he  thought  they  would  help  him  stands  between  a  photograph  of  Chester  A^J 

^^B  to  make  a  belter  newspaper,  they  would  all  Arthur,  whom  Mr.  Dana  liked  and  admired 

^^B  be  there.  as  a  man  of  the  world,  and  the  japanned  ca^9 

^^H      [o  (he  middle  of  the  smalt  room  a  desk-  endar  case  which  has  shown  him  the  time  o 

^^P- table  of  black  walnnt,  of  the  Fulion  Street  year  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

^^^  style  and  the  period  of  the  first  adrainistra-  dingy  chrorao-liihograph  uf  Prince  von  Bia 

lion  of  Grant  ;ashabby  little  round  table  at  marck  stands  shoulder  lu  shoulder   wit^ 

the  window,  where  Mr.  Dana  sits  when  the  George,  the  Count  Joi 
day  is  dark;   one   leather-covered   chair.       The  same  mingling  of  sentiment  and  pull 

which  does  duly  at  either  post,  and  two  accident  marks  the  rest  of  Mr.  " 

wooden  chairs,  both  rickety,  for  visitors  on  ure  gallery.     There  is  a  large  and  excell^ 

errands  of  business  or  ceremony  ;  on  the  photograph  of  Horace  Greelev, 

^^^  desk  a  revolving  case  with  a  few  dozen  in  haif-a^ectionate,  half-hum 

^^^  bonks  of  reference ;  an  ink-pot  and  pen,  not  brance  by  his  old  associate  ii 

^^B  much  used  escept  in  correcting  manuscript  ment  of  "  The  Tribune."    .\nolher  isof  3 

^^B  or  proofs,  for -Mr.  Danatalksoff  toa  stenog-  late  Justice  Blatchford  of  the  United  Stad 

^^B  rapher  his  editorial  articles  and  his  eorre-  Supreme  Court ;  it  is  the  strong  face  of  tB 

^^B  spondence,  sometimes  spending  on  there-  fearless  judge  whosedecision  from  theFq 

^^K  vision  of  the  former  twice  as  much  time  as  eral  bench  in  New  York  twenty  years  a 

^^B«'as  required  for  the  dictation  ;   a  window  blocked  the  attempt  to  drag  Mr.  Dana  X 

^^   seat  filled  with  exchanges,  marked  here  and  fore  a  servile  little  court  in  Washington, 

there  in  blue  pencil  for  the  editor's  eyes  ;  a  be  tried  without  a  jury  on  a  charge  of  criji 

big  pair  of  shears,  and  two  or  three  extra  inal  libel,  at  the  time  when  "  The  Sun  " 

pairsof spectaclesin  cacheagainst  an  emer-  demolishing    the   District  ring.     Over  t 

I  gency  :  these  few  items  constitute  what  is  mantel  is. \braham  Lincoln.   Therearcpia 

r  practically  the  whole  objective  equipnienE  ures  of  the  four  Harper  brothers  and  of  t 

tof  the  editor  of  "  The  Sun,"     The  shears  five  Appletons.     .\ndrew  Jackson  is 

I  are  probably  the  newest  article  of  furniture  twice, once  in  black  and  white,  once  tr 

^in  the  list.     They  replaced,  three  or  four  colors.     An  inexpensive  Thomas  Jeff « 

blears  ago,  another  pair  of  unknown  antiq-  faces  the  livelier  Jackson.    A  framed  dtp) 

Ijty,   besought    ami  obtained    by  Eugene  ma  certifies  that  Mr.  Dana  was  one  of  s 

wld,  and  now  occupying,  alongside  of  .Mr.  eral  gentlemen  who  presented  to  t 
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a  portrait  in  oils  of  Samue!  J.  Tilden.  On 
different  sides  of  the  room  are  William  T. 
Coleman,  the  organizer  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Vigilantes,  and  a  crude  colored  print 
of  the  Haifa  colony  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Carmel,  in  Syria.  Strangest  of  all  in  this 
singular  collection  is  a  photograph  of  a  tall, 
lank,  and  superior-looking  New  England 
mill  girl, issued  as  an  advertisement  by  some 
Connecticut  concern  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  spool  cotton.  For  a  good  many 
years  the  most  available  wall  space  in  Mr. 
Dana's  office  was  occupied  by  a  huge  paste- 
board chart,  showing  elaborately,  in  deadly 
parallel  columns,  the  differences  in  the  laws 
of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  respecting 
divorce.  It  was  put  there,  and  it  remained 
there,  serving  no  earthly  purpose  except  to 
illustrate  the  editor's  indifference  as  to  his 
immediate  surroundings,until  it  disappeared 
as  mysteriously  as  it  had  come.  Mr.  Dana's 
divorce  chart  may  have  been  stolen,  but 
Superintendent  Byrnes  was  not  consulted. 
Thus  far  in  deference  to  Mr.  McClure's  re- 
spect for  objective  detail,  as  throwing  light 
on  character.  After  this  hasty  but  approxi- 
mately complete  catalogue,  it  is  needless  to 


remark  that  the  scheme  of  decoration  car- 
ried out  in  the  workroom  of  the  foremost 
personage  and  most  interesting  figure  in 
.American  journalism  would  indicate  to  no- 
body that  the  occupant  of  the  room  knew 
Manet  from  Monet,  or  old  Persian  lustre 
from  Gnbbio. 

From  the  windows  of  his  room  in  the 
dwarf  "  Sun  "  Building,  the  old  'I'ammanv 
Hall  in  Park  Row,  Mr.  Dana  can  look  out 
and  up  to  the  sky-high  edifices  built  all 
around  him  by  his  esteemed  contemporaries 
during  recent  years.  He  i&  perfectly  con- 
tent to  work  on,  as  he  has  worked  in  this 
same  block  between  Spruce  Street  and 
Frankfort  almost  continuously  since  Feb- 
ruary, 1846,  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  as  far 
as  externals  are  concerned.  The  absence 
of  ostentation  that  distinguishes  his  profes- 
sional methods  and  habits  extends  to  the 
whole  establishment.  While  the  "  Sun  " 
Building,  as  a  workshop,  lacks  no  modern 
appliance  or  mechanical  improvement  that 
contributes  to  the  production  of  a  great 
daily  newspaper,  there  are  few  journals  less 
impressively  housed,  even  in  the  smaller 
cities  of  the  United  States. 
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factor, 
ional  blust) 
lied,  for  the 
a  meas- 


^H                                    II.  obvious  and  the  least  impdrt: 

^H  accounts,  perhaps,  for  the  oc 

^H        Into  the  corner  room  described,  there  which  the  French  gentleman 

^H  swings  nearly  every  morning  in   the  year  heartiness  of  his  hand-grasp, 

^F  a  man  of  seventy-five,  looking  fifteen  years  ure  for  the  genera!  cheerfulness  of  thi 

I           younger;  largely  built, square-framed,  with  he  habitually  takes  of  life;  but  inveterate 

a  step  as  firm  as  a  sea  captain's;  vigor-  health  is  by  no  means  a  possession  peculiar 

kous,  sometimes  to  abruptness,  in  his  bodily  to  the  editor  of  "The  Sun."     Nor  is  the 

movements,  but  deliberate  and  gentle  in  his  analysis  which  goes  into  the  questions  of 

speech  ;  dressed  always  in  such  a  way  that  a  man's  diet  and  hours  of  sleep,  in'  order  to 

his  clothes  seem  to  belong  to  him  and  not  ascertain  the  secret  of  his  genius,  likeiy  to 

he   to  them;    with    strong    brown    hands,  be  rewarding  in  its  results.     Mr.  Dana  uses 

rather  large,  which  do  not  tremble  as  they  no  tobacco,  but  that  is  not  the  reason  why 

hold  book  or  paper;  and  a  countenance,  he  is  superior  to  petulance  and  never  frets 


is™ 


familiar  to  most  Americans  through  por- 
traits or  caricatures,  whose  marked  feat- 
ures the   caricaturists   distort    in    variou; 
whimsical  ways  without  ever  succeeding  ir 
making  the  face  seem  either  ridiculous  oi 
ignoble.     Mr.  Dana's  full  beard  is  trimmec 
lore    closely  than    in    former    years.      Ii 
\  ranks  as  snow  white  only  by  courtesy;  thi 
I  last   strongholds  of   the  pigment  are  nol 
t  yy  conquered. 

;  impression  which  Mr.  Dai 
[  upon  those  who  cume  into  contact  with  him 
I  personal  I V,  for  the  first  time  or  the  fortieth, 
pis  that  of  vigorous  and  sympathetic  good 
irill,  both  desirous  and  capable  of  pleasing. 
Sc  is  frank  and  engaging  in  conversation, 
I'and  the  wonderful  range  of  his  intellectual 
('interests  makes  him  equally  ready  to  learn 

1  communi  *"  '  '    '  ' 

r  merely  to 


himself  under  any  circumstances,  whatever 
his  mood.  He  knows  wine,  and  respects 
it  and  himself ;  but  that  i;  '  ~ 

why  he  knows  at  a  glance  good  poelr^ 
from  bad,  even  if  the  good  be  disguisei 
in  cramped  handwriting  and  words  i 
spelled,  while  the  bad  is  displayed  in  typogr^ 
raphy   beautiful    to    see.     He  prefers  ihel 

not    mushroom  to  mush  and  milk,  being  both  al 
connoisseur  and  a  cultivator  of  the  former  ;^ 

kes    but  that  is  not  the  reason  why, . 

ist,  his  perception  of  the  interesting,  the  I 
unexpecled,  the  refreshing,  has  not  been 
dulled  by  fifty  years'  e.\ercise.  First, 
natural,  God-given  faculty  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, the  discrimination,  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  facts  and  ideas;  secondly,  a  life_ 
uncommonly  rich  and  varied  in  its  i 
Men  who  seek  hitn  quaintance  with  men  and  its  experience  a 
against  his   affairs:  these  are  the  lines  of  inqulr 


tfor  a  purpose, often  go  away  charmed  with  pursued  by  any  one  who  is  curious  for  a 

■their  reception  and  well  satisfied  with  re-  explanation  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Dana-^ 

■fiults  until  they  begin  to  reckon  at  a  dis-  career,  and  the    incalculable    influence  ( 

■tance  what  has  actually  been  accomplished  his   mind   upon  the  general  progress  an^ 

['by    the    interview.       If   shrewd    kindness  special    methods   of  American   journaliaiB 

E  beams  on  the  stranger  through  one  of  the  during  the  long  period  of  his  activity  mil 

[two   lenses  of  his  gold-bowed   spectacles,  that  profession. 

i kind  shrewdness  is  alert  behind  the  other        Mr,   Dana  was    born    with    a   voracious! 

Iglass.      He  has  learned   how  lo  say  No  intellectual  appetite,  which  has  remained 

f  when  necessary,  and  even  to  say  il  in  ital-  healthy  and  insatiate  all  of  his  life.     He 

I  ics;  but  he  has  itever  learned  how  lo  say  shrinks  at  nothing  short  of  actual  duiness, 

I  an  inconsiderate  thing.  or  literary  deformity  so  marked  as  to  be 

h  very  observant    Frenchman  once  re-  repulsive.     He  is  a  tireless  reader  of  books,^ 

f  marked  about  Mr.  Dana:  "Heisoneof  the  magazines.and  journalsinmany  languages^ 

Ffew  men  over  sixty  I  have  known  who  re-  Whether  print  or  manuscript  comes  unden 

I,  member  the  way  to  blush.     The  only  times  his  eyes,  he  lakes  hi  the  ideas  seemingly  by.l 

Ll   have  seen    Mr.    Dana  blush  have  been  whole  paragraphs,  rather  than    by  words^fl 

Lwhen   something  discourteous  was  said  or  lines,  or  even  sentences.     Unlike  most  olh«r« 

jone  in  his  presence,  too  trivial  lo  call  for  very  rapid  readers  that  1  have  known,  hai^ 

iirect  rebuke."  does  not  merely  sample  the   page  or  th*5 

The  physical  vitality  which  has  served  chapter  or  the  book.     A  glance  'thrc 

FMr.  Dana  so  well  through  life  that  he  has  his    glasses  seems   to    establish    a    circuit 

I   never  experienced  a  single  hour  of  serious  which  at  once  puts  his  brain  in  possessioqj 

illness,  and  which   brings  him  to  his  desk  not  only  of  the  essential  facts,  but  also  (* 

now  at  seventy-five  with  as  keen  a  joy  for  any  refinement  of  style  that  may  be  therd 

the  day's  work  and  the  day's  fun  as  that  of  or  any  novel  or  felicitous  verbal  (ormul| 

any  youth  under  his  command,  is  the  most  .i^^aU^^iow  inconspicuous.     When  I 
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closes  the  book  or  throws  aside  the  news- 
paper, the  probability  is  small  that  he  has 
missed  anything  worth  having.  This  pro- 
cess of  acquisition  has  been  going  on  with- 
out a  break  and  with  constantly  increasing 
speed  ever  since  his  early  boyhood.  It  is 
supported  by  a  memory  which  selects  with 
discrimination  and  then  retains  with  ten- 
acity. 

III. 

Mr.  Dana  was  two  years  old  when  he  left 
the  town  of  his  birth,  Hinsdale,  New  Hamp- 
shire. His  childhood  was  spent  at  Gaines, 
on  the  Erie  Canal,  in  Orleans  County,  New 
York  State,  in  Buffalo,  and  at  Guildhall, 
Vermont.  One  of  his  earliest  recollections 
is  of  running  away  from  home  in  Buffalo  at 
the  age  of  three,  and  going  down  to  the 
lake  to  see  the  first  steamboat  come  in. 
He  got  hiniseTf  very  muddy,  and  on  his  re- 
turn his  mother  tied  him  to  the  well-post 
with  her  garter. 

At  Gaines  he  attended  the  district  school 
during  two  winter  sessions,  and  picked  up 
what, he  could  find,  openly  or  by  stratagem, 
in  the  limited  literature  within  his  reach. 
"  The  first  book  I  remember  reading,"  he 
says,  "was  Miss  Porter's  'Thaddeus  of 
Warsaw.'  That  romance  made  an  extraor- 
dinary impression  on  my  mind.  1  must 
have  been  five  years  old,  certainly  not  more 
than  six.  '  Thaddeus  '  was  not  considered 
as  a  suitable  book    for   me  ;    it  was  kept 


stowed  away  in  a  drawer  of  my  mother's 
bureau,  I  discovered  it  there,  and  read  it 
on  foot  from  beginning  to  end  in  short  in- 
stallments, standing  over  the  open  book  in 
the  open  drawer,  crying  hard  at  the  pathetic 
passages,  but  always  ready  to  push  the 
drawer  to  and  run  if  I  heard  anybody  com- 
ing.    It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  great  story." 

The  favorite  books  of  Mr.  Dana's  boy- 
hood were  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "  Robin- 
son Crusoe,"  and,  later,  "  Ivanhoe."  He 
read  them  over  and  over  again  until  he 
almost  knew  them  by  heart.  When  he  was 
eleven  he  returned  to  Buffalo  to  be  a  clerk 
in  his  uncle's  dry  goods  and  notions  store. 
"  I  was  pretty  good,"  he  says,"  at  selling 
stuff,  and  quick  at  figures  and  in  making 
change."  For  seven  years  he  clerked  it, 
occupying  his  scant  leisure  with  miscella- 
neous reading,  but  touching  no  school 
books  until  he  was  almost  nineteen.  His 
uncle  failed  in  business  in  1837,  and  the 
future  of  Mr.  Dana's  mercantile  career  be- 
came clouded.  He  remained  in  Buffalo  for 
two  years  longer,  helping  to  settle  up  the 
affairs  of  the  establishment,  "and  meanwhile 
preparing  himself  for  college.  "  I  was  just 
about  nineteen  when  I  tackled  the  Latin 
grammar  and  musa,  musw,  niusa,  musam.  I 
found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  remembering 
the  paradigms.  Nothing  but  the  steadiest 
determination  kept  my  nose  to  that  book." 

Two  winter  terms  in  a  country  district 
school    and  two    years  in   college  consti- 
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^B  tuteii  the  whole  of  Mr.  Dana's  experience  Dante  in  the  original  in  i86?,  taking  it  up^ 

^VOf  any  system  of  education  in  which  he  for  the  benefit  of  his  eldest  daughter,  and 

^■'himself  was  not  master  as  well  as  pupil,  afterward  accompanying  his  other  chiitircii 

^BHe  entered  Harvard  in  1839  at  the  age  of  in  turn   through  the  incomparable  poem, 

^Btwenty.    His  eyesight  was  seriously  affected  His  Dante  classes  have  included  some  very 

^Rj)y  toocloseapplication,and  he  wasobliged  distinguished    men,  and    have   given    him 

^Hto  leave  his  class  at  the  end  of  the  sopho-  great  pleasure.    Mr.  Dana's  study  of  Dante 

^Hinore  year.     Mr,  Dana  would  have  been  has  been  almost  continuous  for  thirty  years, 

^"  graduated  in  1843,     Although  he  was  pre-  He  has  accumulated  an  extensive  and  valu- 

vented    from    completing  the  course,  the  able    Dante    library.    One    could    scarcely 

university  afterward  gave  him  his  degree,  quote  a  line  in  the"  Divine  Comedy  "  which 

His  name  appears  in  the  triennial    cata-  Mr.  Dana  would    not    immediately  place,. 

logue,  and  last  year  he  met  his  old  class-  When  the  editor  of  "  The  Sun "  met   PopeJ 


1 

Id  ~ 


)  celebrate    the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  class  of  1843. 

While  at  Cambridge    Mr.    Dana  was    a 

Lhard  student.     He  so  far  overcame  the  first 

repugnance  with  which  paradigms  of  de- 

[ciension  or  conjugation  inspired   him,  as 

o  conceive  a  marked  and  genuine  fondness 

Porthe  acquisition  of  other  languages  than 

__ _.     ind  dead.     No    year  has 

massed  during  his  busy  life  without  adding 
Bo  his  stock  of  languages,  or  increasing  compan 
;  familiarity  with  some  of  those  which  forbiddi 
has  already  partially  acquired.  Most  Dana  ti 
kpoken  languages  except  the  Slavonic  and    Agricul 


XIH.  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Vatican 
Palace,  two  most  accomplished  DanleschoU 
ars  came  together,  and  they  exchanged* 
ideas  on  doubtful  readings  upon  equal' 
terms  and  with  mutual  satisfaction. 


After 


IV, 

leaving  Harvard  the  need  of  out- 
e  and  the  prospect  of  intellectual 
nship,  at  a  time  when  books  were- 
lo  him  by  the  oculists,  turned  Mr, 
the  Brook  Farm  Association  for 
id  Education,  then  recently 


I 
I 


the  Oriental  are  at  his  command  ;  and  he    established  in  West  Roxbury.     In  that  1 
nas  but  just  now  started  on   Russian,     He    markable  attempt  lo  combine  high  idei 


B  restless  so  long  as  something  which  he    of  thought  and  conduct  with  the 


really  wants  to  know  remains  behi 
'  'd  of  words  which  he  does  not  compre- 
id.  An  accidental  circumstance,  a 
JBhance  reference,  impatience  with  an  ob- 
I'Wiously  imperfect  translation,  may  di 


nipula. 


e  tongue  or  some  dia-    phia  Riplej 

not    yet    t'      '     '      ~ 
with  gramm 
satisfied  un 


of  fertilizers  and  the  culti' 
vegetables,  Mr.  Dana  was  associated 
Nathaniel  Hawthornej  Margaret  Fuller, 
George  William  Curtis,  A.  Bronson  Alcott, 
■  Channing,  George  and  So- 


Theodore  Parker, 
1  Church  in  West 
lose  touch  with  the  1 
la's  share  in  the  div 
management  of  the  fruifc 


iitenii 

lect  which  he    has    not    yet    checked    off.  as  pastor  of  the  U 

Then  he  turns  '  '  ,    .-  ^      . 

■  tionary,  and  is 

^ery  of  that  particular  medium  of  thought  of  labi: 

s  sufficient  for  practical  purposes.     Many  depart 
Visitors    to  the  "  Sun  "  office   have  found        The  history  of  the  Brook  Farm  experi- 

VIr.  Dana  bending  over  text-book  and  lexi-  ment,  notable  because  of  its  relation  to  thi 

Xin,  and  working  away  with  the  energy  of  intellectual  movement  in  New  England  a) 

1  freshman  who  has  only  half  an  hour  be-  thai  time,  as  well  as  for  the  distinction 

[fore  Greek  recitation.     Such  visitors  have  sequently  attained  by  most  of  those  who: 

I  the  editor  in  some  of   his  happiest  held  hoes  or  milked  cows  in  its  service, 


not  likely  to  be  written  by  any  o 


2  dire 


loments. 

Curiosity  concerning  the  Norwegian-Ice-  informed.     Nearly   all    of   the    Associates 

Handle  literature  led  Mr.  Dana,  years  ago,  have  passed  away  without  recording  thei 

a  systematic  and  persistent  study  of  the  reminiscences  of  Brook  Farm.  Hawthorne' 

^Id  Norse.     That  and  its  surviving  Scan-  tale  is  avowedly  a  fanciful  picture.    In  th4 

avian  kindred  have  longbeen  a  favorite  preface  to  the  "Blithedale  Romance"  hf 

:upation  with  him.     He  reads  the  Sagas  appealed  to  Mr,  Dana  lo  preserve  for  thi 

and   Henrik   Ibsen's   last   play  with  equal  public  both  the  outward  narrative  and  !h< 

readiness,  although  not  with  equal  rever-  inner  truth  and  spirit  of  ihe  whole  affailS 

cnce.     In  the  whole  range  of  classic  litera-  That  was  in   1852  ;  there  has  been  no  re 

|ture,  nest  to  the  Bible,  for  which  his  ad-  sponse  yet,  and  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Dan; 

i  profound    and  unaffected,  the  will  ever  find  lime  to  chronicle  Brook 
fc"  Divine  Comedy  "  perhaps  iiolds  the  first  .\  gentleman  now  living  in  the  West,  1 
HSr'JSS*?   19, read  a  boy  was  placed  by  his  parents  un__^^tl 
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tutelage  of  the  philosophers  of  the  com-  journalism  has  been  unbroken,  except  dur- 
munity,  once  told  me  that  he  remembered  ing  the  period  of  the  Civil  War. 
Dana  as  the  sole  person  connected  with  the  Elizur  Wright,  better  remembered  in  Bos- 
enterprise  who  showed  any  real  talent  for  ton  as  an  insurance  actuary  than  as  a  news- 
farming,or  manifested  much  practical  saga-  paper  editor,  used  to  tell  one  story  about 
city  in  affairs  generally.  the  youth  whom  he  hired  to  help  him  run 
In  one  way  Brook  Farm  determined  Mr.  "The  Chronotype."  It  was  an  orthodox 
Dana's  career ;  for  while  a  member  of  that  newspaper,  and  a  great  favorite  with  the 


celebrated  community  he  had  a  part  in  the 
management  of  a  publication  called  '"Jhe 
Harbinger,"  devoted  to  social  reform, 
transcendental  philosophy,  and  general  lit- 
erature. In  1844,  when  the  condition  of  his 
eyesight  permitted  him  to  go  to  work  in 
earnest,  he  obtained  a  place  under  Elizur 
Wright  on  "The  Boston  Chronotype,"  a 
daily  newspaper  ;  and  from  that  time,  just 
fifty  years  ago,  his  connection  with  daily 


Congregational  ministers  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  adjoining  States.  Mr.  Wright  went 
away  for  a  few  days,  leaving  his  assistant 
in  control.  "  During  my  absence,"  said 
Wright,"  'The  Chronotype'came  out  mighty 
strong  editorially  against  hell,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  subscribers  and  the  conster- 
nation of  the  responsible  editor.  When 
I  got  back  I  was  obliged  to  write  a  per- 
sonal letter  to  every  Congregational  min- 
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ister  in  the  State,  and  to  many  deacons, 
explaining  that  the  paper  had  been  left 
in  charge  of  a  young  man  without  mel- 
low journalistic  experience.  Dana  always 
fhad  a  weakness  for  giving  people  with 
fixed  convictions  something  new  to  think 
ibout." 
L  "  On  '  The  Chronotype,'  "  says  Mr.  Dana 
himself,  "  I  wrote  editorials  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  read  the  exchanges,  edited  the 
news,  did  almost  everything,  and  drew  five 
dollars  a  week.  Then  I  left  Boston  to 
better  myself,  and  came  on  to  New  York, 
where  'The  Tribune'  gave  me  ten  dollars 
as  city  editor.      That    was    in    February, 

1847.  Along  in  the  autumn  I  struck,  and 
Greeley  made  it  fourteen  dollars.     So  it 

;  went  on  until  the   French  Revolution   of 

1848.  I  went  to  Greeley  and  told  him  I 
I  wanted  to  go  to  Europe  for  the  newspaper. 
^le  said  :  '  Dana,  that's  no  use.    Vou  don't 

9tDow  anything  about   European    matters. 

IVou  would  have  to  get  your  education  be- 

Bore  your  correspondence  was  worth  your 

txpenses.'     Then   I  asked  him  how  much 

l"e  would  pay  me  for  a  letter  a  week.    '  Ten 

botlars.'  he  said,     I  went  across  and  wrote 

■-one  letter  a  week  to  'The  Tribune'  for  ten  ; 

one  to    McMichael's  Philadelphia  'North 

American"  for  ten ;  one  to  '  The  Commercial 

,         Advertiser'  in  New  York  for  ten  ;  and  to 

P'  The  Harbinger'  and  'The  Chronotype'  one 
apiece  for  five.  That  gave  me  forty  dollars 
^  week  for  five  letters,  until  'The  Chrono- 
type' went  up,  and  then  1  had  thirty-five. 
On  this  I  lived  in  Europe  eight  months, 
went  everywhere,  saw  plenty  of  revolu- 
tions, supported  myself  there  and  my  fam- 
Iiiy  here  in  New  York,  and  came  home 
only  sixty-three  dollars  out  for  the  whole 
trip."  Mr,  Dana  had  married,  in  1846, 
idiss  Eunice  Macdaniei,  who  then  lived  in 
SValker  Street,  New  York. 
f  "On  returning  from  Europe,"  Mr,  Dana 
Went  on,  continuing  the  narrative  of  his 
early  journalism  in  the  financial  aspect 
k  personal  to  himself,  "  I  went  back  to  'The 
Tribune"  at  twenty  dollars  a  week.  That 
and  twenty-five  dollars  were  the  figures  for 
a  long  time;  in  fact,  until  another  news- 
paper offered  me  one  hundred.  I  went  to 
'The  Tribune"  people  and  told  them  I 
couldn't  afford  to  stay  at  twenty-five. 
They  reminded  me  gently  that  Mr.  Greeley 
drew  only  fifty  dollars;  it  clearly  wouldn't 
do  for  me  to  get  more  than  he  had.  So 
they  gave  me  fifty,  the  same  as  Horace 
I  had.  and  that  was  the  highest  salary  I  ever 
(received  on  'The  Tribune.'  1  worked  for 
ififty  until  I  went  into  the  War  Department 
l^ith  StantoD." 


V. 


In  the  "Tribune"  establishment,  dur- 
ing the  exciting  ten  years  that  prepared 
for  and  ushered  in  the  Civil  War,  Mr,  Dana' 

supplied  the  journalistic  qualities  whichJ 
Mr.  Greeley  lacked.  Every  newspaper^ 
man  understands  that  while  Horace  Gree-I 
ley  was  a  great  genius,  with  a  power  of 
writing  that  drove  thought  home  with  a 
force  and  a  piquancy  unsurpassed,  he  was 
not  a  great  editor  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  Dana,  with  his  wider  range  of 
intellectual  interest,  his  more  accurate 
sense  of  news  perspective,  his  saner  and 
steadier  judgment  of  men  and  events,  and 
his  vastly  superior  executive  ability,  im- 
pressed his  own  personality  upon  the 
journal  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  pro- 
prietor^, and  more  than  nominally  the 
managing  editor. 

The  brilliant  staff  which  Mr,  Greeley  and 
Mr.  Dana  gathered  around  them  during  the 
long  fight  against  the  extension  of  slavery, 
and  for  the  organization  of  that  sentiment 
in  the  North  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Republican  party,  included  among  other 
writers  Bayard  Taylor,  George  Ripley, 
William  Henry  Fry,  Richard  Hildreth  the 
historian,  the  Count  Adam  Gurowski,  and 
James  S,  Pike.  The  private  letters  from 
Greeley  and  Dana  published  by  Mr.  Pike, 
some  years  before  his  death,  in  a  volume, 
entitled  "  First  Blows  of  the  Civil  War,"" 
and  those  letters  of  Greeley  to  Dana  which, 
have  found  their  way  into  print,  sketch  the 
inner  workings  of  the  "Tribune"  office 
during  this  most  interesting  period.  Th& 
"  Tribune"  men  were  dead  in  earnest,  work- 
ing both  for  a  great  principle  and  for 
newspaper  fortune,  Greeley,  uneven  in 
temperament,  is  seen  alternating  between 
enthusiasm  and  despondency  ;  sometimes 
putting  in  the  heaviest  licks,  sometimes 
dispirited  almost  to  hopelessness  in  face 
of  the  South,  and  harassed  by  the 
and  impracticablesat  the  North.  "At  tbe 
outset,"  writes  the  Hon.  Henry  Wih 
his  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  "  Slave  Power^ 
"Mr.  Greeley  seemed  disinclined  to 
the  contest.     He  told  his  associates  thati 


mid  not 


thei 


himself,  he  had  no  heart  for  the  si 

Dana,  the  central  figure  in  the  activity  o£| 
the  establishment,  overflowing  with  i' 
ity,  enterprise,  and  pertinacious  cheerful 
ness,  lived  ten  lives  in  the  ten  years  thafl 
carried  him  from  thirty  to  forty.  We  seM 
him  prodding  the  sluggards  and  holding 
back  the  over-hasty  ;  taking  the  whole  re* 
sponsibility  on  his  shoulders  during  Gre< 
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ley's  protracted  vacations  in  Europe  ;  rush- 
ing off  to  the  stump  for  some  favorite  Free 
Soil  candidate  ;  laying  plans  to  gratify  his 
chief's  tacit  but  unconquerable  desire  for 
public  office  ;  arranging  newspaper  com- 
binations in  New  York,  and  sending  "The 
Weekly  Tribune"  up  to  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  among  the  farmers  of  the 
Northern  States  ;  finding  fun  in  every  new 
phase  of  politics,  while  keeping  the  paper 
straight  on  its  course  as  the  leading  organ 
of  anti-slavery  sentiment,  and  working 
night  and  day  with  as  serious  a  purpose  as 
ever  animated  any  journalist ;  and  in  brief 
intervals  of  leisure  running  down  to  his 
family  at  Westport,  and  writing  thence  such 
descriptions  of  tranquil  domesticity  as  this  : 
"I  have  been  busy  with  my  children, 
driving  them  about  in  old  Kradley's  one- 
horse  wagon,  rowing  and  sailing  with  them 
on  the  bay  and  Sound,  gathering  shells 
on  the  shore  with  them,  picking  cherries, 
lounging  on  the  grass,  gazing  into  the  sliv 
with  the  whole  tribe  about  me.  Who'd 
think  of  paying  notes  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  There's  no  delight  like  that  in 
a  pack  of  young  children — of  your  own. 
Love  is  selfish,  friendship  is  exacting,  but 
this  other  affection  gives  all  and  asks  noth- 
ing. The  man  who  hasn't  half  a  dozen 
young  children    about   him  must   have  a 


very  mean  conception  of  life.  Besides, 
there  ought  always  to  be  a  baby  in  every 
house.  A  house  without  a  baby  is  in- 
human." 

It  was  during  these  crowded  years  just 
before  the  war  that  Mr.  Dana  found  time 
to  project  and  produce,  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Ripley,  the  "  .American  Cyclopedia," 
an  undertaJviug  that  involved  on  his  part 
an  amount  of  editorial  labor  that  would 
have  seemed  formidable  to  any  other  man. 
While  this  tremendous  job  was  still  in 
hand,  he  prepared  and  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  "  Household  Hook  of  Poetry," 
one  of  the  best  anthologies  in  e.vistence, 
shaped  by  a  catholic  taste  and  a  genuine 
love  of  poetry.  Few  books  have  gone  into 
more  American  homes,  or  counted  more  for 
sound  education  and  continuing  pleasure. 

In  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Dana's  fifteen 
years'  connection  with  "The  Tribune,"  he 
made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  put  Horace 
tlreeley  in  the  place  wherein  that  sage 
fancied  he  would  be  most  useful  to  his 
country  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  The  most  important 
consequence  of  the  estrangement  which 
had  brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the 
political  firm  of  Seward,  Weed  and  (ireeley, 
had  been  the  defeat  of  Seward  at  Chicago, 
and  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ; 


i 
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fortunate  event-  iarjfely,    if  rot  princi-  and  needbe  cetete^.hSre  f.mlyso  far  as  theyJI 

pally,  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  "  Tribune"  illustrate  the  character  gf  the  man,  or  help  7 

men.  towards  Seward.     Early  in  the  spring  to  describe  tlie  perimeter  of  his  many-sided  I 

of  i860,  Greeley  was  priyalBly  offering  to  experience. 

bet  twenty  dollars  ggain&tSfcWfird'S' nomi-        Mr,  Lincoln    once   defined    one    of  Mr. 
nation,  and  was  defining  his  o\vn  position  Dana's  functions  during  the  war  periodiiby  \ 
in  this  philosophic,  if  somewhat  profane,  styling  him  "the  eyes  of  the  Governtpent  I 
fashion:  at  the  front. "     For  perhaps  a  third  bf  the  J 
I   dpn't  care  what   is  done  about  the  whole  time  between   his  appointment  ; 
jn.     I   know  what  ought  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  the  fall  of  I 
d  having  set  that  forth,  am  con-  Richmond,  Mr.  Dana  represented  the  De- 
rent.    I  stand  in  the  position  of  the  rich  old  parlment  at  the  scene  of  operations. 
■  illow  who,  having  built  a  church  entirely  was  with   Grant   before  and   behind   and  \ 


means,  addressed  his  [owns- 


'  I've  buill  you  n  mei 
Ami  bought  you  b 

Now  go  lo  mceling. 
Or  go  10  h— !'•' 

The  next  ye: 


around  Vicksburg  for  four  month: 
saw  the  Chattanooga  campaign  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  ■  He  went  with  Sherma 
the  relief  of  Burnside  in  Knoxville. 
wasin  the  Wilderness,  and  at  Spotlsylvania, 
and  everywhere  with  the  army  throughout 
the  tremendous  fighting  in  the  spring  of 
1864.  He  was  with  Sheridan  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 
and  he  travelled  with  Grant  back  to  Wash- 


S  Yotk  Legislature 
l)ad  to  elect  a  senator  to  succeed  Mr.  Sew- 
prd,  then  already  chosen  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
'  I  be  his   Secretary  of  State.     Mr.  Dana    .  r         «.  ,  >      r        . 

ftient   to  Albany  in  Greeley's  interesl,  and    l^ng^ton  from  Richmond,  after  the  surrender 
panaged  a  campaign  which  nearly  resulted 
D  his  nomination  by  the  Republican  caucus, 
fhe  vote  was  almost  equally  divided  be- 
1  Mr.  Greeley's  friends  and  those 


of  Lee  and  the  death  0 

th 

For    months    at    a    tm 

e.    1 

front,  in  the  saddle,  01 

Ih 

field    when    there  was 

ligh 

Confederacy 

was   at    the 

march,  on  the 

„      ng,   living  at 

■.  William  Maxwell  F.varts  ;  while  a  few    ^rmy  headquarters  as  the   official  repre- 

■  .lators,  pledged  10  Judge  Ira  Harris,  tentative  of  the  civil  authority,  in  clos« 
Id  the  balance  of  power.  ThurlowWeed  personal  relations  with  the  commanding 
feated  Greeley  by  procuring  the  transfer    generals,  fuliy  posted  as  lo  their  mtendet 

■  entire  Evarls  vote  to  Judge  Harris,    niovements  and  largest  plans,  and  sendinj 
■       *         ■    ■       back  to  Washington,  over  General  Eckerfi 

IS,  daily,  and   often   hourly,  despatchei 


1  achievement  which  partially  squared  iIj 
phicago  account,  and  which  is  interesting 


err 


the  last  incident  of  a  famous  political         _^    J 
larrcl 

Mr,  Dana  withdrew  from  "The  Tribune" 
April  I,  1862.     His  resignation  as  man- 
;jng  editor  was  due  to  a  radical  disagree- 
int  between  Mr,  Greeley  and  himself  as 
the  newspaper's  policy  with    regard  to 
"the  conduct  of  the  war.     Mr,   Dana  was 
immediately  asked  by  Secretary  Stanton  lo 
go  to  Cairo  lo  examine  and  settle  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Quartermaster's  Department, 
The  job  involved  the  investigation  of  tan- 
gled and  disputed  claims  against  the  Gov- 
ernment,amounting  to  between  one  and  two 
lillions  of  dollars.    By  far  the  larger  part 
the  claims  were  found  to  be  unsound, 
id  were  rejected.     This  work,  and  other 
lecial  work  of  importance  to  which  Stan- 
once  assigned  Mr,  Dana,  led  lo  his 
appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 


formation  of  the  Secretary  of  Wai 
President,  Dana's  reports 
Stanton,  when  they  wer«  of  importance,  ai 
they  generally  were,  went  straight  to  thj 
White  House  as  soon  as  they  had  bea 
translated  from  the  cipher. 

These  despatches,  distinguished  by  com* 
mon  sense,  clear  perception,  direct  and 
fearless  statement,  and  utter  lack  of  respect 
for  foolish  or  unnecessary  routine,  consti- 
tute what  is  unquestionably  the  most  im^ 
portant  work  of  reporting  ever  done  by  anjf 
newspaperman.  The  same  qualities  which 
make  Mr,  Dana  a  great  journalist,  mad< 
him  a  consummate  reporter  of  militar; 
events.  Lincoln  saw  from  the  firsl  that  hi 
had  committed  no  mistake  in  his  choice  of 
a  pair  of  eyes.  Hewanted,  most  of  all,  Un 
absolute  truth  of  the  situation — the  broai 
truth  freed  from  unessential  details- 


'flice'ibi^h'he'heid  untii'The  "end  of   appeared   to   a  swift  and  accurate  intelli 
hostilities        -  gence  and  a  keen  judge  of  human  charac 

Yj  ter.     He  got    it,  and  more,   in   Dana's  de 

spatches  and    letters   to  Stanton.     In    ihi 
Mr.  Dava'b  servicps  as  Assistant  Secre-    routine    reports    of    the    military 
efi/Wv.«a  na'tgrs  Qf.jjUbHc.hjatory,    tardy  in  a^rrival,  and  in  com 
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pered  by  all  of  the  conventions,  the  leaders 
and  lesser  officers  upon  whose  personal 
qualities  depended,  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
fate  of  the  Union  canse,  figured  merely  as 
names,  with  hardly  more  individuality 
than  so  many  algebraic  symbols.  In  the 
Assistant  Secretary's  reports  the  men  in 
the  field  jump  into  life  in  from  two  to  half 
a  do);en  lines  of  rapid  portraiture.  They 
stood  before  Lincoln  in  his  study  in  the 
Wiiite  House  as  if  they  were  there  in  per- 
son, with  all  of  their  virtues  and  imperfec- 
tions. A  few  words  of  incidental  charac- 
terization, a  half  humorous  reference  to 
some  small  incident,  gave  the  President  a 
better  understanding  of  the  remote  instru- 


relied,  as  it  has  always  been  his  habit  to  relj-, 
with  full  confidence  upon  the  soundness 
of  his  own  electric  intuitions.  He  repre- 
sented the  facts  about  men  and  affairs  at/ 
the  front  precisely  as  he  himself  saw  them, 
without  fear  or  favor,  and  without  terror 
of  precedent.  His  sole  purpose  at  any 
time  was  to  give  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington the  information  of  which  it  had 
need  at  that  time.  In  the  whirl  and  din 
of  the  front  he  sometimes  made  mistakes 
of  fact,  and  was  quick  to  correct  them. 
He  misjudged  men  occasionally,  and  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  put  them  right 
again.  He  kept  his  head  at  times  when 
camp    sentiment    and    even     headquarters 


ments  through  which  he  was  working  to 
suppress  the  Rebellion  than  he  could  have 
derived  by  any  other  medium  short  of  his 
own  personal  observation  of  the  men  them- 
selves. Miles  of  the  customarv  militarv  re- 
ports were  worth  less  to  Lincoln,  for  his 
purposes,  than  half  a  dozen  of  Dana's  vivid 
sentences. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  in  most  hands 
ihis  would  be  a  dangerous  and  misleading 
"lethod  of  reporting  militarv  events.  Few 
•nen  in  Mr.  Dana's  place  would  have  had 
'he  courage  to  disregard  so  entirely  the 
Conventional  formulas  of  official  communi- 
cation ;  few  men  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  place 
*ould  have  been  so  quick  to  recognize 
^nd  appreciate  the  value  of  the  service. 
■^Ir.  Dana  treated  his  subject  in  the  only 
^ay  possible  to   his  mind  and  pen.     He 


were  in  thu  delirium  of  false  hope,  or  in 
the  indigo  dupths  of  unnecessarv  discour- 
agement. 

I  |)on  the  steadiness  of  Dana's  judgment, 
the  justice  of  his  observations,  and  the 
singleness  of  his  patriotic  purjiose.  -Abra- 
ham Lincoln  came  10  depend  more  and  more 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war.  It 
is  impossible  to  look  over  the  .\ssistant 
Secretary's  telegrams  and  letters  from  the 
front,  either  those  already  printed  in  the 
voluminous  collection  of  war  documents 
issuing  from  the  Government  Press,  or  the 
equally  important  papers  that  still  belong 
to  unpublished  history,  without  wondering 
at  the  discernment  shown  in  his  early 
estimates  cf  leaders  then  almost  unknown  ; 
at  the  sureness  with  which  he  distinguished 
the  stuffed  heroes  from  the  real  ones,  recog- 
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riateDt  military  genius,  and  delected 
Fthe  bogus  article  under  no  matter  what 
■pretentiousness of  pomp  and  circumstance; 
^or  at  the  extent  lo  which  his  observations 
fand  suggestions  from  the  field  influenced 
■she  railiiary  policy  of  the  Administration, 
■iand  helped  lo  determine  the  career  of 
Kgenerals,  the  achicvenienls  of  armies,  and 
■the  destiny  of  the  national  cause. 
I     From  the  hundreds  of  character  sketches 

■  swiftly  drawn  at  first  sight  for  the  in- 
Ijformatioti  of  Stanton  and  Lincoln,  take, 
Ifor   example,    this   estimate   of  John   A, 

■  Logan,  then  not  very  conspicuous  among 
rthe   volunteer    generals   for  the    Western 

States:  "This  is  a  man  of  remarkable 
qualities  and  peculiar  character.  Heroic 
and  brilliant,  he  is  sometimes  unsteady. 
Inspiring  his  men  with  his  own  enthusiasm 
Ion  ihe  field  of  battle,  he  is  splendid  in  all 
[Its  crash  and  commotion  ;  but  before  it 
T>egins  he  is  doubtful  of  the  result,  and  after 
It  is  over  he  is  fearful  we  may  yet  be  beaten. 
&  man  of  instinct,  and  not  of  refiection,  his 
Rudgaients  are  often  absurd,  but  his  extern- 
uoraneous  opinions  are  very  apt  to  be  right, 
jleficient  in  education;  deficient,  too,  in  a 
ftiice  and  elevated  moral  sense,  he  is  full  of 
igenerous  attachments  and  sincere  animosi- 


On  the    whole,    few    i 


cause  of  the 


■    the 


effect  ivel; 

le,  and  none  will  serve  it  more  faithfully," 

Mentioning  Sherman  at  the  time  when 

_that  commander's  name  was  scarcely  known 


rn  the  East,  except  for  his  failure  to  take  j 
Vicksburg  in   the    December  previous  to  T 
Grant's  success  at  that  point,  Dana  writes  J 
nothing  but  admiration  and  praise  :  "Sher-J 
man  tolerates  no  idlers,  and  finds  som« 
thing   for  everybody  to  do.     The  Chiaj' 
of  Artillery  [in  the  Fifteenth  Corps  staff  B 
Major  Taylor,  directed  by  Sherman's 
present  eye  and  quick  judgment,  is  a 
cer  of  great  value,  although  nnder  anothi 
general   he  might  not  be  worth  so  muctlj 
On  the  whole.  Ceaeral  Sherman  has  a  %■■ 
small    and  a  very  efficient    staff,   but 
efficiency  comes  mainly  from  him.     W! 
a  splendid  soldier  he  is  !  " 

J.ong  afterwards,  when  Sherman  waj 
about  to  start  on  his  march  lo  the  sea,  i 
became  Mr.  Dana's  ofificial  duty  to  rebukt 
that  commander,  genily  and  indirectly,  foi 
his  lack  of  one  of  the  prime  qualities  < 
good  generalship,  namely,  tightness 
mouth  concerning  his  own  military  plan| 
(irant  had  been  annoyed  by  the  | 
lion  in  certain  Western  newspapers  of 
ihentic  intelligence  concerning  Sherr 
intended  movements.  The  sile 
complained  of  this  to  Stanton 
that  the  leakage  was  in  the  War  Depai 
ment.  There  was  a  prompt  investigatio) 
and  it  proved  that  one  of  Sherman's 
masters  was  communicating  to  his  frienaf 
the  general's  plans  as  stated  by  Shermai*- 
himself,  Stanton  got  hold  of  a  letter 
written  by  a  member  of  SEerman's  stag_g 
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somebody  in  Washington,  also  giving  full  like  another  Bull  Run.  The  first  news 
details  of  projects  which  it  was  better  the  which  he  sends  to  Stanton  and  Lincoln  is- 
enemy  should  not  know.  disheartening,  but  he  is  able  to  modify  it 
"  If  Sherman  cannot  keep  from  telling  a  few  hours  later,  when  he  gets  from  Gen- 
his  plans  to  paymasters,"  wrote  Stanton  eral  Garfield  the  story  of  Thomas's  heroic 
angrily  to  Grant,  "  and  his  staff  are  per-  stand  at  the  left  of  the  long  line.  Rose- 
mitted  to  send  them  broadcast  over  the  crans  withdraws  the  entire  army  into  Chat- 
land,  the  Department  cannot  prevent  their  tanooga,  and  begins  to  waver  betweert 
publication."  plans  for  resistance  and  plans  for  further 
Dana  thereupon  politely  notified  Sher-  and  final  retreat.  He  follows  up  the  great 
man  that  correct  information  was  escaping  blunder  of  the  Chickamauga  day  with  the 
from  headquarters  at  Atlanta  and  getting  almost  equally  expensive  mistake  of  with- 
into  the  public  prints  ;  and  he  received  this  drawing  the  Union  forces  which  held  Look- 
cheerful,  if  somewhat  irresponsible,  reply  :  out  Mountain,  and  abandoning  that  posi- 

"  To  Hon.  C.  A.  Dana,  Assistant  Secre-  tion  to  Bragg's  army, 

tary  of  War  :   If  indiscreet  newspaper  men  This  much  of   history  is   necessary   in 

publish   information    too    near  the  truth,  order  to  understand  the   full   significance 

counteract   its  effect  by  publishing  other  of  Mr.  Dana's  despatch  to  Stanton  on  Sep- 

paragraphs  calculated  to  mislead  the  en-  tember  24th,  two  days  after  the  retreat  into 

emy,  such  as,  *  Sherman's  army  has  been  Chattanooga,  recommending  the  removal 

much  reenforced  lately,  especially  in  the  of  Rosecrans  and  the  substitution  of  "some 

cavalry,  aad  he  will  soon  move  by  several  Western   general  of   high  rank  and  great 

columns  in  circuit,  so  as  to  catch  Hood's  prestige,  like  Grant." 

army  ; '  or,  *  Sherman's  destination  is  not  Six  days  later,  after  a  long  and  frank  talk 

Charleston,  but  Selma,  where  he  will  meet  with  Garfield,  then   Rosecrans's   chief  of 

an  army  from  the  Gulf.'  "  staff,    Mr.    Dana    repeated    urgently    his 

recommendation  that  Rosecrans  should  be 

Yjj  removed  ;  and  he  suggested  that  Thomas, 

"the   rock    of   Chickamauga,"  be   put    in 

Early   in   September,   1864,    Mr.   Dana  command.     "  He  is  certainly,"  wrote  Dana, 

went  to  Rosecrans's  headquarters  at  Chat-  "  an  officer  of  the  very  highest  qualities, 

tanooga  to  accompany  the  Army  of  the  soldierly  and  personal." 

Cumberland  in  the  great  movement  which  An  incident  very  creditable  to  Thomas 

was  then  expected  to  be  the  finishing  blow  then   occurred.      On   the  strength   of  the 

of   the  war.      On  his  way  down  through  camp  gossip,  Brigadier-General  Rousseau, 

.  Tennessee  he  had  a  long  interview  with  who    was    briefly    described    by    Dana    to 

Andrew  Johnson  on  the  political  future  of  Stanton  as  a  person  "regarded  throughout 

that  almost  reconquered  State.     When  he  this   army    as   an    ass   of   eminent    gifts," 

reached    headquarters   at    Stevens's    Gap,  went  on  his  own  account  to  Thomas,  and 

Rosecrans  received  him  with  proper  cour-  informed    him  that   the  War   Department 

tesy,  but  at  once  began  along  tirade  against  was  incjuiring  how  the  army  would  like  to 

Stanton.  have  him  in  the  chief  command.     Thomas 

"  General,"  said    Mr.  Dana,  "  I  am  not  at  once  sent  a  confidential  friend  to  Dana 

here  to  report  your  opinion  of   Mr.  Stan-  to  say   that   while    ready    to    answer   any 

ton.    If  there's  anything  your  army  needs,  other  call  to  duty,  he  could  not  consent  to 

or  that  you  want  done  by  the  Department,  become  the  successor  of  Rosecrans,  because 

tell  me,  and  you  shall  have  it."  he  would  not  do  anything  to  countenance 

The  Assistant   Secretary  had   not   been  the  suspicion  that  he  had  intrigued  against 

niany  wxeks  with  this   estimable   gentle-  his  commander. 

man,  but  most  unfortunate  soldier,  before  Meanwhile,  with  Thomas  holding  to  this 

^e  saw  clearly  that  what  the  army  needed  attitude  on  the  question  of  his  own  pro- 

^bove  all  things  was  another  commander,  motion,  affairs  at  Chattanooga  went  from 

The  disastrous  day  of  Chickamauga  came,  bad  to  worse.     The   army   had   lost   both 

^ith   its  casualty  list   on   the   Union   side  confidence    in    its    commander    and    spirit 

^f   sixteen  hundred   killed,  nine  thousand  for    the    work    ahead.       At    headquarters 

^'Ounded,  and  five  thousand  prisoners  or  incapacity  ruled,  with  fluctuating  designs, 

'^^issing,  and  its  blunder  of  generalship  ren-  fussiness  over  details,  procrastination  on 

^^ring  useless  this  awful  sacrifice.     Dana  frivolous  pretexts,  and  seeming  indifference 

Witnessed  the  rout  of  Sheridan's  and   Da-  to  the  perils  that  were  gathering  about  the 

^^^J^'s  divisions,  and  was  swept  off  that  part  army  as  the  autumn   grew  older.      Dana 

the   field   in    the  panic  which  seemed  telegraphed  again  on  October  12  : 
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"I  have  never  seen  a  public  man  pos- 
sessing talent  with  less  administrative 
power,  less  steadiness  and  clearness  in 
difficulty,  and  greater  practical  incapacity 
than  General  Rosecrans,  He  has  invention, 
fertility,  and  knowledge,  but  he  has  no 
strength  of  will  and  no  concentration  of 
purpose.  His  mind  scatters;  there  is  no 
system  in  the  use  of  his  busy  days  and 
restless  nights  ;  no  courage  against  individ- 
uals, in  his  composition  ;  and,  with  great 
loveof  command,  he  is  a  feeble  commander. 
He  is  conscientious  and  honest,  just  as  he 
\%  imperious  and  disputatious;  always  with 
a  stray  vein  of  caprice,  and  an  overweening 
passion  for  the  approbation  of  his  personal 
friends  and  the  public  outside.  I  consider 
the  army  to  be  very  unsafe  in  his  hands, 
but  know  of  no  man  except  Thomas  who 
could  now  be  safely  put  in  his  place." 

The  sequel  is  well  known.  A  week  later 
Mr.  Dana  went  to  Nashville,  returning 
to  Chattanooga  the  next  day  in  company 
'with  General  Grant ;  the  train  narrowly 
escaping  wreck  on  a  liigh  embankment, 
where  a  railroad  lie  had  been  planted  on 
the  track  by  rebel  sympathizers  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Union  commander. 
Two  days  later  Rosecrans  had  been  prac- 
tirally  superseded  by  both  Grant  anil 
Thomas,  through  a  military  reorganization 
by  which  the  former  took  the  command  of 
the  military  departments  of  the  Tennessee, 
'Ohio,  and  Cumberland,  and  the  latter  the 
ciimmand  of  the  old  Amv  of  the  Cumber- 
land, increased  by  ihe'addition  <if  the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  splendiil  actions  around  Chat- 
tanooga, Orchard  Knob,  Lookout  Mountain, 
Missionary  Ridge,  with  their  momentous 
results.  Mr.  Dana  saw  the  storming  of 
the  Ridge,  perhaps  the  most  glorious  and 
picturesque  exploit  of  the  whole  war.  He 
telegraphed  to  Stanton  ; 

"Glory  to  God!  the  day  is  decisively 
'UUrs.  Missionary  Ridge  has  just  been 
carried  by  a  magnificent  charge  of  I'homas's 
troops,  and  the  rebels  routed,"  And  after- 
wards :  "The  storming  of  the  Riil^e  was 
one  of  the  greatest  miracles  in  military 
history.  No  man  who  climbs  the  ascent 
by  any  of  the  roads  that  wind  along  its 
front  can  believe  that  eighteen  thousand 
men  were  moved  up  its  broken  and  crum- 
bling face,  unless  it  was  his  fortune  to 
witness  the  deed.  It  seems  as  awful  as 
isible  interposition  of  God.  Neither 
Grant  nor  Thomas  intended  it.  Their 
orders  were  to  carry  the  rifle-pits  along  the 
base  of  ihe  Ridge  and  capture  their  occu- 
pants; but,  when  this  was  done,  the  unac- 


countable spirit  of  the  troops  bore  them 
bodily  up  these  impracticable  steeps,  over 
the  bristling  r'ifle-pits  on  the  crest  and  the 
thirty  cannon  enfilading  every  gully.  The 
order  to  storm  appears  to  have  been  given 
simultaneously  by  Generals  Sheridan  and 
Wood,  because  the  men  were  not  to  be 
held  back,  dangerous  as  the  attempt  ap- 
peared to  military  prudence.  Besides,  the 
generals  had  caught  the  inspiration  of  the 
men,  and  were  themselves  ready  to  under- 
take impossibilities," 

In  the  middle  of  December  Mr.  Dana 
went  back  to  Washington,  at  Grant's 
request,  to  explain  that  general's  wishes  in 
regard  to  the  winter  campaign. 

VIII. 

Mr.  Dana's  relations  with  Grant,  from 
his  first  acquaintance  with  him  at  Vicks- 
burg  until  the  end  of  the  wa«-,  were  of  a 
peculiarly  interesting  character.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Grant's  military  and  personal 
fortunes  were  at  a  critical  stage  when  Dana 
went  down  to  Vicksburg  from  the  War 
Department  early  in  the  spring  of  186,;. 
The  long  delay  in  capturing  the  rebel 
stronghold  had  started  up  all  the  grumblers 
and  growlers  at  the  North.  Amazing  reports 
were  current,  and  generally  credited,  as  to 
personal  habits  which  unfitted  the  general 
for  high  or  continuous  responsibility. 
McClemand  hoped  to  regain  the  command 
of  the  expediiion,  and  it  was  notorious  that 
he  and  his  friends  were  intriguing  against 
Grant.  Other  enemies  were  raising  a 
rlamor  in  the  newspapers,  and  demanding 
Grant's  removal.  General  Sherman  has 
testified  that  at  this  time  even  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  General  Halleck  seemed  to  be.  losing 
confidence  in  Grant.  His  local  successes 
had  been  brilliant,  but  the  true  measure  of 
his  military  ability  and  his  capacity  for 
larger  enterprises  were  as  yet  unknown 
quantities.  Mr.  Dana's  firm  belief  in 
Grant's  staying  powers  and  certain  future 
usefulness  to  the  country,  was  based  on 
close  and  accurate  observation  of  his 
character.  His  letters  and  despatches  froni'B 
Vicksburg.  urging  the  retention  of  thl 
general  as  strongly  as  he  afterwards  urgv^ 
the  removal  of  Rosecrans,  for  the  sake  fl"^ 
the  Union  cause,  effectually  silen^ 
Grant's  enemies  at  Washington,  and  i 
quesiionabty  deterred  the  Administralfl 
from  a  colossal  mistake  which,  as  ev«_ 
body  can  now  see.  would  have  changed  -4 
the  whole  course  of  history. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  was  in  cam^ 
with  Grant  frequently  during  the 
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the  war.  The  general  liked  to  have  Dana 
at  headquarters,  and  that  was  likewise  the 
case  with  the  other  commanders  with  whom 
his  missions  to  the  front  brought  him  in- 
to personal  association.  Whatever  there 
might  be  of  military  jealousy  of  civilian 
supervision,  yielded  to  the  charm  of  his 
companionship  and  the  tact  with  which  he 
performed  his  delicate  duties.  The  com- 
manders quickly  discovered  that  he  was 
there  not  in  any  sense  as  a  watch  over,  or 
check  upon,  their  operations,  but  to  help 
them  along  with  all  of  the  aid  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Administration  could  render. 
The  generals  were  invariably  Mr.  Dana's 
friends. 

When  the  fighting  began  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, in  May,  1864,  the  bloodiest  month  of 
the  whole  war,  Dana  was  summoned  to  the 
War  Department  late  one  night,  when  he 
was  at  a  party.  He  hurried  over  to  the 
Department  in  his  evening  dress.  The 
President  was  there,  talking  very  soberly 
with  Stanton. 

"Dana,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "you  know 
we  have  been  in  the  dark  for  two  days 
since  Grant  moved.  We  are  very  much 
troubled,  and  have  concluded  to  send  j'ou 
down  there.     How  soon  can  you  start  ?  " 


"In  half  an  hour,"  replied  Dana. 

In  about  that  time  he  had  an  engine 
fired  up  at  Alexandria,  a  cavalry  escort 
awaiting  him  there,  and  with  his  own  horse 
was  aboard  the  train  at  Maryland  Avenue 
that  was  to  take  him  to  Alexandria,  His 
only  baggage  was  a  toothbrush.  He  was 
just  starting,  when  an  orderly  galloped 
with  word  that  the  President  wished  to  see 
him.  Dana  rode  back  to  the  Department 
in  hot  haste.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sitting  in 
the  same  place. 

"  Well,  Dana,"  said  he,  looking  up, 
"  since  you  went  away  I've  been  thinking 
about  it.  I  don't  like  to  send  you  down 
there." 

"  Why  not,  Mr.  President  ? "  asked  Dana, 
a  little  surprised. 

"You  can't  tell,"  continued  the  Presi- 
dent, "  just  where  Lee  is,  or  what  he 
is  doing ;  and  Jeb  Stuart  is  rampaging 
around  pretty  lively  in  between  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  the  Rapidan.  It's  a  consid- 
erable risk,  and  I  don't  like  to  expose  you 

"  Mr.  President,"  said  Dana,  "  I  have  a 
cavalry  guard  ready  and  a  go<Kl  horse  my- 
self. If  it  comes  to  the  worst,  we  are 
equipped  to  run.     It's  getting  late,  and  I 
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\  want  to  get  down  to  the  Rappahannock 
by  daylight.     I  think  I'll  start." 

"  Well  now,  Dana,"  said  the  P^esident^ 
with  a  little  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  "if  you. 
feel   that  way,    I  rather  wish  you  would. 
I  Good  night,  and  God  bless  you." 

He  reached  the  scene  of  action  on  May 
1  7th,  without  encountering  the  redoubtable 
I  jeb   Stuart,  who   was   mortally   wounded 
[  five   days    later  in   an   engagement   with 
I  Sheridan's  cavalry,     Dana  saw  all  of  the 
I  fighting  of  the  next  two  months,  and  rode 
»ith  Grant  to  the  James  and  to  the  front 
fof   Petersburg.     From   Cold    Harbor,   on 
I  June  yth,  Grant  telegraphs  to  Stanton  that 
I   Mr.    Dana's    full    despatches    render    un- 
necessary frequent  or  extended  despatches 
from  himself.     Read    continuouslvi    the'ie 
Virginia  despatches  of  Mr.  Dana's  afford  a 
.  panorama    of  that  tremendous  campaign 
I  as  powerfully  drawn  and  as  vivid  in  color 
I  as  his  story  of  the  three  months  at  Chat 
T  tanooga. 

L  Here  is  an  interesting  request  from 
[Grant  to  the  War  Department,  aa  for- 
I  warded  by  Mr.  Dana  the  day  before  the 
Petersburg  :  "  General  Grant 
[  wishes  that  you  would  send  liLm  fi^e 
I  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  Confederate 
j  money  for  use  in  a  cavalry  expedition  in 
I  which  he  prefers  to  pay  for  every- 
L  thing  taken," 

conscientious  raid  con- 
[  templated  in  this  financial  ar- 
I  rangement  was  probably  the 
I  same  expedition,  led  by  General 
I  James  Harrison  Wilson,  which 
[  gives  us  incidentally  in  Dana's 
I  despatches,  a  fortnight  later,  a 
[  flashlight  view  of  General  Meade. 
[  Wilson  was  one  of  the  youngest, 
I  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  and 
['bravest  soldiers  in  the  Union 
I  army,  and  he  distinguished  himself  In  a 
I  thousand  ways  besides  his  capture  of  Jef- 
I  feraon  Davis.  He  was  accused  by  the 
\  Richmond  "  Examiner"  of  stealing,  while 
s  raid,  not  only  negroes  and  horses, 
[.but  also  silver  plate  and  clothing.  On  the 
I  young  general's  return,  Meade  summons 
Lhim  to  headquarters,  and,  "taking  the 
['Examiner's'  statement  for  truth,  reads 
I  him  a  lecture  and  demands  an  explanation, 
I  Wilson  gravely  denies  the  charge  of  rob- 
rbing  women  and  churches,  and  hopes  that 
will  not  be  ready  to  condemn  his 
.nd  because  its  operations  have  ex- 
[  cited  the  ire  of  the  enemy." 

picture  of    Lincoln,  on    his  visit    to 

I  June,  1864:   "The  President 

-QOOB,.,^   has    just 


returned   from   visiting   the   lines    before 
Petersburg.     As  he  came  back,  he  passed 
through   the  division   of    colored   troopg  1 
under  General  Hinks,  which  so  greatly  dia-  J 
tinguished  itself  on  Wednesday  last.   They 
were   drawn  up  in    double    lines  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  and  welcomed  him  with 
hearty  shouts.     It  was  a  memorable  thing 
to  behold  the  President,  whose  fortune  it  ■ 
is  to  represent  the  principles  of  emancipa-j 
tion,  passing  bare-headed  through  the  en-4 


thusiastic  ranks  of  those  n 
defend  the  integrity  of 
Nation," 


negroes  armed  tol 
'    "       Amencaivl 


IX. 


Ar  his  desk  in  the  War  Department  i 
Washington  Mr.  Dana  was  the  same  mai| 
as  at  his  desk   in  the  "Tribune"  office  q 
in  the  "  Bun  "  office.    The  visitor,  whatevel 
his  business,  met  with  a  courteous  recepf 
tion,  was  listened  to  attentively  and  with- 
out any  signs  of  undue  haste,  and  then  got 
a  very  prompt  and  decisive  answer.     Mr. 
Dana's  remarkable  capacity  for  disposing 
of  questions  and  of  persons  swiftly,  jusllyj 
and.  in  rightful  cases,  satisfactorily  to  t^ 
applicant,  soon  attracted  Lincoln's  attei 
tion,  and  he  made  good  use  of  it.     It  V 
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the  President's  habit,  during  the  last  two  be  withdrawn.     I  was  not  consulted.     Had 

years  of  his  life,  to  send  over  from  the  White  I  been,  I  would  have  objected  to  the  mak- 

House  to  the  Assistant  Secretary's  office  all  ing  of  such  a  request.     The  permission  will 

sorts  of    people,  from  war   governors  to  be  construed  as  a  license  to  make  manifest 

soldiers'  sweethearts,   bearing  little  cards  once  more  the  disloyalty,  now  completely 

like  this  :  cowed  in  this  city.      I  beg  the*  sleeping 

fiend  may  be  let  alone." 

f\\f.   .^             l\                       .  ^         ff  Stanton's   reply   was   a    short 

\\dul/  tJin/U.A/^^^y^r>A^    ^edjBL.<^.  ^     lesson  in  common  sense.     "The 

^^ '  \/J         Secretary  sees  no  objection    to 

/J\r^  J  A  J  /)  A  suDolies  for  Thanksfirivine^  beine^ 


supplies  for  Thanksgiving  being 
received  and  distributed  10  rebel 

Union    Com- 

men 

equal   share."     The 


^  -      /y\  .  /    /)/    /)  f\  prisoners    by   our    Union 

»f    y>jLt-V^    yjp^cLx      jr  ^.^/>^2^  ^  mittee,  provided   our   own 

/  '^  /•  receive   an   equal   share." 

jt     '^  poor   rebel    wounded    got   their 

yf'oclo^fSrS^jr'^^  Thanksgiving    dinner,   and    the 

n  c/^  '*-^»''»vti^  sleeping  fiend  slept  the  better  for 


being  fed. 

X. 

The   Assistant    Secretary's    numberless  Mr.  Dana's  duties  brought  him  into  per- 

functions  when  not  at  the  front  gave  full  sonal  contact,  and  often  into  intimate  ac- 

employment  to  his  energy.     He  conducted  quaintance,  with  nearly  every  conspicuous 

a  good  part  of  the  more  important  official  figure  of  the  period,  in  civil  or  military  life. 

correspondence  of  the  Department.     His  With  Stanton  and  with  Lincoln,  of  course, 

despatches  to  Grant  and  other  commanders  his  relations  were  particularly  close.     For 

kept   them  informed   of  whatever  it  was  both  of  those  remarkable  men  his  memory 

necessary  to  know  of  the  progress  of  events  cherishes  profound  admiration  and  warm  af- 

outside  of  their  own  immediate  field.     At  fection.     Between  Lincoln  and  Dana  there 

one  time  he  is  in  the  Northwest  untangling  was  a  bond  in  their  common  and  equally 

the  red  tape  with  which  the  governors  of  strong  perception  of  the  humorous.     The 

some  of  the  States  tied  up  at  home  troops  quality  was  lacking  in  Stanton  ;  and  when 

which  the  Government  badly  needed   for  Lincoln,  on  the  night  of  the  Presidential 

service.     At  another   time    he    is    looking  election  of  1864,  sat  in  the  War  Department 

after  the  plots  of   the  rebel  conspirators  awaiting  the  nation's  verdict  upon  his  ad- 

across  the  Canadian  frontier.     He  receives  ministration,  and  sought  to  relieve  the  in- 

reports,  sends  orders,  investigates  abuses,  tense  strain  of  the  hour  by  reading  aloud 

adjusts  controversies,  attends  to  multifari-  some  of  the  nonsense  of  Petroleum  V.  Xasby 

ous  details  of  routine,  and  runs  the  Depart-  and  commenting  upon  the  same,  it  was  to 

ment  in  Mr.  Stanton's  absence.  the  Assistant  Secretarv  and  not  to  the  Sec- 

Only  once,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  did  any  retary  that  the    extraordinary  lecture  was 

general  attempt  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  one  addressed.     Stanton   listened  with  amaze- 

of  Mr.  Dana's  decisions.     It  was  a  small  ment.     He  could  scarcely  control  his  dis- 

matter,  but  the  incident  now  seems  rather  gust   and   indignation   at  what  seemed  to 

amusing.  him  the  unaccountable  frivolity  of  such  a 

The  Union   Ladies'  Committee  of  Balti-  performance  at  such  a  time. 

more  proposed  to  provide  a  Thanksgiving  Mr.  Dana    first    saw    Mr.   Lincoln   soon 

dinner  for   the  wounded  in  the  hospitals  after  his  inauguration  in  March,  1861.    He 

there,  and  permission  was  asked  by  friends  went  to  the  White  House  with   a  party  of 

of  the  wounded  Confederate  prisoners  to  New    York    Republicans     on     a    political 

feed  them   likewise.     Mr.   Dana  promptly  errand.   The  interview  was  in  progress,  and 

granted   it,   seeing  no  great    peril  to    the  the  President  was  explaining  his  views  as 

Union    cause    in     turkey    and    cranberry  to  the  New  York  patronage,  when  a  door 

sauce.  Thereupon  General  Lew  Wallace,  in  opened,    and    a   tall    and    lank    employee 

command    at     Baltimore,    telegraphed    to  stuck  in  his  head  and  made  this  announce- 

Stanton,    through   the    Adjutant-General's  ment  : 

office,  this  ringing  and  rhetorical  protest  :  "  She  wants  you  I  " 

"I  hope  the  permission  given  by  Hon.  ''Yes,    yes,"    said    Mr.   Lincoln,  visibly 

Mr.   Dana,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  to  annoyed,  and  he  went  on  with  the  explana- 

feast  the  rebel  prisoners  in  hospital,  will  tion  of  his  views. 
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Presently  the  door  opened  again,  and  the 
messenger  returned : 

"  I  say  she  wants  you  !  " 

Four  years  afterwards  Mr.  Dana  came 
up  to  Washington  from  Richmond  with 
Grant  ai»er  the  finai  victory  of  the  Union 
army.  He  reached  the  capital  on  April 
13th.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  he  re- 
ceived a  despatch  from  Portland,  Maine, 
reporting  that  Jacob  Thompson  was  ex- 
pected to  pass  through  that  town  in  dis- 
guise, on  his  way  frpm  Canada  to  England. 
Stanlon  was  for  arresting  the  rebel  Com- 
missioner, but  he  sent  Dana  over  to  the 
White  House  to  see  the  President  about  it. 
Lincoln  was  in  the  little  closet  just  off  his 
office,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  washing  his  large 
hands. 

"  Halloa,  Dana,"  he  said  ;  "what  is  it 
now  ? " 

Dana  explained  that  Mr.  Stanton  had 
an  opportunity  to  arrest  Thompson,  and 
thought  it  ought  to  be  done. 

"  Well,"  drawled  Lincoln,  "  I  think  not. 
When  you  have  an  elephant  on  hand  and 
he   wants    to    run    away,    better    let    him 

A  few  hours  later  Abraham  Lincoln  lay 
I  unconscious  in  the  little  bedroom  in  the 
I  .Petersen  house,  opposite  Ford's  Theatre. 
J  Dana  was  with  Stanton  until  two  o'clock 
tin  the  room  adjoining  the  death-chamber. 

■  Then  he  went  home  to  sleep.  He  was 
Lflwakened  in  the  morning  by  a  knocic  at 
I  his  door.  It  was  Colonel  Peiouze,  one  of 
kthc  assistant  adjutant-generals. 

"  Mr.    Dana,"    said     Colonel     Pelouze, 
"  Mr.  Lincoln  is   dead,   and    Mr.  Stanton 
I  xlirects  you  to  arrest  Jacob  Thompson." 

I  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  beyond  the  limits 
[  of  due  proportion  upon  ihe  two  years  spent 
1  by  Mr.  Dana  in  the  only  public  office  he 
lever  held,  and  constituting  the  only  inter- 
Iniption  to  his  continuous  professional 
Kcarcer  of  half  a  century.     He  talks  much 

■  less  than  one  would  expect  about  his  ex- 
I  peri ences  during  the  war  period,  and  has 
I  Khown  no  signs  of  a  disposition  to  put  in 

permanent   form   the  unequalled  material 
Lalforded   by  his   personal    recoliectioTis  of 

■  that  period.  Indeed,  an  almost  curiouK 
lindifference  to  past  history,  especially  as 
►■concerning    his    own    performances,    is   a 

■  noticeable  trait  of  his  character.  With  the 
P  keenest  sense  of  news  perspective   in  the 

alter  of  recording  contemporaneous  his- 
r  tory,  and  with  insatiable  avidity  for  its 
;  facts  of  all  sorts,  he  is  inclined  to  regard 
"old  "things  back  of  day  before  yes- 
,  terday,  or  at  least  back  of  week  before 
last.     Possibly  it  is  not  naturftl  that  the 


st« 
bu^ 


historical  impulse  and  Ihe  joumalistir.  in- 
stinct, each  in  the  highest  form,  should 
coexist.  But  Mr.  Dana  is  always  glad  to 
see  his  friends  of  the  war  time,  and  he 
smiles  when  some  veteran  whom  he  last 
met  it  may  be  at  Milliken's  Bend,  or  Craw- 
fish Springs,  or  New  Bethesda  Meeting 
House,  persists  in  addressing  him  as  Gen- 
eral Dana,  a  military  title  which  is  not  his 
by  right. 

xr. 

The  failure  of  the  Chicago  "  Repubi 
lican  "  enterprise,  in  which  Mr.  Dana  1 
gaged  after  the  Civil  War  was  over,  i 
a  mystery  to  those  who  know  the  man,  buq 
do  not  know  the  facts.  The  active  pre 
moler  was  a  Mr.  Mack,  and  the  concern 
was  organized  with  a  capital  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  on  paper.  Only  a 
very  small  part  of  this,  perhaps  sixty  or 
eighty  thousand  dollars,  was  ever  paid  up, 
a  large  block  of  the  stock  being  set  aside 
as  a  bonus  to  induce  some  eminent  man 
to  become  the  editor.  Mack  went  to  Mr. 
Dana  soon  after  Lee's  surrender,  and 
brought  the  influence  of  the  Hon.  Lyman 
'I'rumbull  and  others  to  bear  in  order  to 
persuade  him  to  accept  the  place.  Mr. 
Dana  went  out  to  Chicago,  and  was  wel- 
comed with  a  banquet.  On  his  part,  and  I 
on  Ihe  part  of  his  friends  in  Chicago,  then 
was  complete  ignorance  of  the  true  stat 
of  the  concern's  finances.  Mack  Iried  1 
build  up  a  newspaper  without  cash.  Mi 
Dana  took  his  stock,  and  became  nominall; 
editor-in-chief  at  a  nominal  salary  of  s. 
thousand  or  ten  thousand  dollars 
doesn't  remember  which,  on  a  five  y 
or  eight  years'  contract.  .A  little  late 
when  the  emergencies  of  the  concern 
pelled  an  assessment,  he  paid  his  noti 
the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dollai 
good  faiih.  He  did  not  discover  till  afia 
wards  that  his  was  the  sole  re.sponse  to  ll 
assessment.  The  business  part  of  the  t 
tahlishment  got  in  so  bad  a  way  on  accou 
of  the  lack  of  money,  that,  to  disentang 
him.self,  Mr.  Dana  offered  to  relinquish  a 
of  his  slock,  to  release  the  company  froi 
its  contract  with  him,  and  to  quit,  for  te 
thousand  dollars  in  cash.  That  was  pal 
to  him,  and  he  got  out  about  square.  Afle 
wards,  by  advice  of  counsel,  he  declined  ( 
pay  the  notes  given  by  him  at  the  lime  < 
the  peculiar  assessment  already  spokei 
Suit  was  brought  against  him,  but  aft 
occupying  the  Illinois  courts  for  ten  ( 
dozen  years,  the  case  was  decided  in 
Dana's  favor.  Under  such  circumstance 
he  was  editor  ai  the  Chicago  "  Republicai 
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for  about  a  year,  and  during  that  time  it  was 
a  bright,  spunky  newspaper. 

Then  Mr.  Dana  came  to  Xeiv  York,  and, 
umler  conditions  very  diffi'rent  from  tliose 
of  the  Chicago  iindertakin(j,  acquired  with 
his  friends  the  old  "Siin"  establishment, 
which  had  been  owned  for  tliirty  years  liy 
the  Beach  family.  He  took  possession  of 
the  property  at  the  beginninj;  of  iS68,  and 
soon  afterwards  moved  into  the  licilecorner 
room  already  described.  From  that  time 
until  this  Mr.  Dana  has  been  the  editor  of 
'  The  Sun  "  in  the  full 


Heii 


ind  alw 


s  has  bee 


The  prosperity  of  "  The  Sun,"  its  achieve- 
ments, and  its  position  among  the  journals 
of  the  country,  express  Mr.  Dana's  absolute 
control  over  its  every  department.  But  this 
is  not  the  story  of  a  neivspaper.  It  is  only 
a  necessarily  imperfect  sketch  of  the  man 
who  edits  that  newspaper  ;  whose  person- 
ality, however,  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  cons|iiiuous 
journalist,  is  identified  with  the  newspaper 
he  edits. 

XII. 

What  are  Mr.  Dana's  theories  of  journal- 
ism ?  At  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  don't 
believe  he  ever  stopped  to  think  ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  formulate  anything  of  the  kind, 
apart' from  his  jjeneral  ideas  of  human  in- 
terest, common  sense,  and  the  inborn  know- 
how.  He  has  always  been  much  nmre  con- 
cerned about  the  practical  (|uestLiui  of  mak- 
ing for  to-morrow  morning  a  |iaper  which 
'ts  purchasers  will  be  sure  to  read.     Mr. 


Dana  has  lectured  more  than  once  on  jour- 
nalism, and  his  audiences  and  the  readers 
of  his  published  remarks  have  been  de- 
lighted with  his  presentation  of  the  subject ; 
but  his  experience  is  too  ripe  and  his  wis- 
dom far  too  alert  to  attempt  a  code  of  spe- 
cific directions  for  the  making  of  a  great 
newspaper.  The  range  of  a  newspaper 
depeinls  firi-t  of  all  tijion  the  breadth  of 
its  e<litor's  svmiiathv  with  human  affairs, 
and  the  diversity  of  things  in  which  he 
takes  a  personal  interest.     If  he  is  genuine, 

him.  or  that  he  can  procure,  is  loo  good  to 

What  Mr.  Dana  himself  writes,  in  "The 
Sun"  or  elsewhere,  has  that  indelinable 
liiquant  quality  of  style  which  hiilds  your 
interest  and  makes  you  read  on  without 
conscious  elT(u-t,  instead  of  laboring  on  with 
julmiratinn— the  llavor  that  is  in  (.'liarles 
Reade.  but  not  in  t'.eoige  Meredith  or 
Ceorge  l':iiot ;  in  Saint-Simon  and  Sainte- 
ISeuve.  but  not  in  Ruskin  or  C.iblum  ;  in 
field  strawberries,  but  not  in  I'alifornia 
peaches. 

When  he  was  a  verv  voung  man.  Mr. 
Dana   wrote   poetry,     .\niong  bis  earliest 

from  half  a  doxen  to  a  do/.en  M.nncts.  nsu- 
allvofsixteen  lines,  published  between  1H4' 
and  ]  844  in  various  innnbers  of  "  'I'he  I  >ial," 
the  reniarkablo  magazine  which  Marjiaret 
Fuller.  Ralph  Waldo  lunerson.  and  CeoruH' 
Kijdey  edited  for  the  benciit  of  a  snndl  but 
earnest  greuip  of  men  and  women.  "The 
Dial  "'  was  printed  cjuarterly  for  about  four 
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years,  and  among  Mr.  Dana's  fellow  con- 
tributors during  that  period  were  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Clianning,  Christopher  P.  Cranch, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  and  Jones  Very. 

Perhaps  one  of  Dana's  poems,  written 
fifty-one  years  ago,  will  have  now  the  same 
interest  as  a  "  human  document,"  as  would 
the  daguerreotype  of  him  in  early  manhood 
which  the  editor  of  this  magazine  has  not 
ibeen  lucky  enough  to  find  : 


Slowly  along  l> 


WLx 


VI.\  SACRA. 

ideci  street  I  go. 
_  It  look- each  passer's  fnce. 

Seeking,  and  not  in  vain,  in  each  to  Imce 
That  primal  soul  nheicof  he  is  the  show. 
For  here  still  move,  by  many  eyes  nnseen, 
The  blessed  gods  that  ersl  Olympus  kept ; 
Through  every  guise  these  lofty  forms  serene 
Declare  the  all-holding  Life  hath  never  slept ; 
But  known  each  thrill  that  in  Man's  heart  hath 

every  tear  that  bis  sad  eyes  have  wept. 

for  us  !  the  heavenly  visitants.- 

We  greet  them  still  as  mo^t  unwelcome  guests, 

I  Answering  their  smile  with  hateful  looks  askance, 

""■    '         red  speech  with  foolish,  bitter  jests  ; 

what  is  il  to  imperial  Jove 
That  this  poor  world  refuses  all  his  love  ! 

That  was  in  1843.     During  the  half  cen- 

■y  since  then,  Mr.  Dana  has  read  more 

lOetry  and  written  less  than  any  other  man 

earth  in  whom  the  love  of  verse  is  genu- 

ic  and  strong. 

In  judging  and  using  the  prose  or  poetry 

others,  he  is  hospitable  to  almost  any 

pectable  style  or  method,  no  matter  how 

ifferent  from  his  own,  as  long  as  the  writer 

mething  to  say,     His  tastes  are  very 

tholic.     He  can   tolerate  either  a  style 

laching  barrenness  in  its  simplicity,  or 

letoric  that  is  florid  and  ornate  in  the  ex- 

reme,  providing  it  conveys  ideas  that  are 

bbish.     He  is  continually    reaching 

out  for  fresh  vigor,  unconventional  inodt;s, 

originality  of  thought  and  phrase.     If  all 

of  Mr.  Dana'sstaffof  writers  should  happen 

to  be  cast  in  one  mould,  or  should  gradually 

assimilate  themselves  to  a  single  type,  so 

that  there  was  monotony  of  expression  in 

his  newspaper,  he  would  become  uneasy. 

The  first  thing  that  would  probably  occur 

to  him  to  do  would  be  to  send  out  for  a 

blacksmith,  or  perhaps  the  second  mate  of 

tramp  steamship,  or  what  not'  to  write 

"""      Sun"  in  the  interest  of  virility 

;d  variety.     If  the  man  had  good  ideas, 

.11  right ;  Mr.  Dana  himself  would  attend 

to  the  syntax. 

Imagination  Is  a  quality  for  which  he  has 
the  highest  respect,  but  it  must  go  with  sin- 
cerity,    Dulness  he  cannot  stand.     He  is 


as  impatient  of  wishy-washy  writing  as  of 
cant.  He  pities  a  fool  and  can  be  kind  to 
him,  but  he  hates  a  sham  ;  and  this  hatred, 
seated  in  the  profoundest  depths  of  hisn 
tare,  is  the  key  to  much  that  has  ptizzled 
some  observers  of  Mr.  Dana's  professional 
career. 

He  communicates  his  individuality  and 
methods  to  those  around  him  unconscio 
ly  and  by  personal  force,  rather  than  by  any 
attempt  at  didactics.  No  office  is  less  a 
school  of  journalism  in  the  sense  of  forn^al 
instruction,  or  even  of  systematic  sugges- 
tion, than  the  "  Sun  "  office. 

In  all  of  his  relations  with  his  subordi- 
nates and  assistants  in  every  department, 
Mr.  Dana  is  a  model  chief.  He  is  true  to 
his  helpers,  reasonable  in  his  requirements, 
constant  in  a  good  opinion  once  formed. 
His  eyes  are  on  every  part  of  the  paper 
every  day.  and  they  are  not  less  sharp  for 
points  of  defect  than  for  points  of  excel- 
lence, but  his  tongue  is  ten  times  quicker 
to  praise  than  to  blame.  Generous  and 
prompt  recognition  of  good  service  of  any 
sort,  or  of  honest,  although  only  partially 
successful,  effort,  is  habitual  with  him. 
His  condemnation  can  be  particularly  em- 
phatic, if  there  is  occasion  for  emphasis; 
small  literary  sins  and  venial  infractions  of 
discipline  provoke  him  to  humorous  com- 
miseration, rather  than  to  anger.  He  nevei 
fusses,  never  is  overbearing,  never  quarrels 
with  what  can't  be  helped. 

Mr.  Augustin  Daly  tells  a  story  about  s 
visit  of  his  to  Mr.  Dana's  office  to  remon- 
strate upon  what  the  manager  regarded  as 
too  severe  criticism  of  Miss  Ada  Rehan's 
performance  in  a  certain  part.  The  pres- 
ent publisher  of  "The  Sun"  was  at  that 
time  its  dramatic  critic. 

"I  found  no  difficulty,"  says  Mr.  Daly, 
"in  getting  an  audience  with  Mr.  Dana. 
He  glanced  up  from  his  work  and  asked, 
cheerily, '  What  can  I  do  for  you  to-day  ?  ' 

'"Mr.  Dana,"  I  began  with  great  firm- 
ness, 'I  have  called  to  try  to  convince  you 
that  you  should  discharge  your  dramatic 
editor.     He  has^ ' 

"'Yes,  I  see,'  he  interrupted,  all  suavity 
and  smiles.  'Well,  Mr.  Daly,  I  will  speak 
to  Mr.  Laffan  about  this  matter,  and  if  he 
thinks  that  he  really  deserves  to  be  dis- 
charged, I  will  most  certainly  do  it.'  " 

There  is  an  apocryphal  tradition,  prob- 
ably with  some  slight  foundation  of  fact, 
which  will  do  as  well  as  if  it  were  entirely 
true  to  illustrate  Mr,  Dana's  indifference 
to  disturbing  elements,  except  as  they  may 
be  useful  for  newspaper  purposes.  One 
night,  in  the  early  times  of  "  The  StMj"  ttij 
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city  editor  rushed  in  from  the  outside  room,  to  him.    He  has  been  honest  enough  to  in- 

"  The  Sun's  **  editorial  office  then  consisted  close  postage  stamps.'* 
of  four  rooms,  all  small. 

'*Mr.  Dana,"  exclaimed  the  city  editor,  XIII 
"  there's  a  man  out  there  with  a   cocked 

revolver.     He  is  very  much  excited.     He  Mr.  Dana  looks  upon   the  daily  news- 
insists  on  seeing  the  editor-in-chief."  paper  as  something  more  than  a  bulletin  of 

•*  Is  he  very  much  excited  ? "  replied  Mr.  the  world's  events,  or  a  vehicle  for  contem- 

Dana,  turning  back  to  his  pile  of  proofs,  poraneous  literature.     He  has  steadily  re- 

"  If  you  think  it  worth  the  space,  ask  Amos  sisted  the  modern  tendency  to  subordinate 

Cummings  if  he  will  kindly  see  the  gentle-  the  editorial  page,  or  to  render  it  a  mere 

man  and  write  him  up."  reflection  of  public  or  partisan  sentiment 

His  judgment  of  the  merits  of  articles  as  understood  by  the  newspaper's  man- 
submitted  to  him   is,  to  an   extent  rarely  agers. 

equalled,  independent  of  the  writer's  liter-  "The  place  of  the  newspaper  press  in 

ary  reputation.    A  famous  name  is  no  pass-  education,"  he  wrote  not  long  ago  in  reply 

port  to  his  admiration.     I  think  that  Mr.  to  a  question  from  the  State  Department  of 

Dana  would  write  "  Respectfully  declined,"  Public  Instruction,  **  is  like  that  of  the  pul- 

or  even  "  Nothing  in  it  !  "  on  a  scrap  of  pit.     It  is  incidental,  not  essential."     But 

paper,  and  fold  the  same  around  a  manu-  with  Mr.  Dana,  as  with  every  journalist 

script  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  providing  it  did  who  is  influenced  by  his  brilliant  example, 

not  seem  useful  to  him,  with  as  little  hesi-  the  place  of  the  editorial  page  in  the  daily 

tation  as  across  a  poem  on  "  Spring"  from  newspaper  is  essential,  and  not  merely  inci- 

a  schoolma'am  in  the  backwoods  of  Maine  dental.  A  newspaper  without  positive,  inde- 

or  Georgia.     If  he  were  prejudiced  either  pendent,  aggressive  convictions,  generated 

way,  it  would  be  in  favor  of  the  unknown  inside  and  not  outside  of  the  office,  and 

schoolma'am  struggling  to  find  an  outlet  without  the  habit  of  uttering  them  fearless- 

for  her  poetic  sentiment.     It  is  a  source  of  ly,  is  easy  enough  to  imagine  ;  but  it  would 

great  satisfaction   to  him  to  discover    in  be  a  newspaper  without  Mr.  pana. 

out-of-the-way  corners  genius  that  has  not  He  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  check 

been  recognized,  and  to  help  it  out  of  ob-  off  every  piece  of  news,  or  even  every  im- 

scurity.   This  benevolent  weakness  has  cost  portant  piece  of  news,  with  a  corresponding 

him,  in  the  aggregate,  thousands  of  hours  paragraph  of  comment.     That  is  not  his 

of  valuable  time  spent  in  the  personal  at-  idea  of  an  editorial  page, 

tempt  to  make  a  poor  thing  presentable,  "A  man  at  the  dinner  table,  or  anywhere 

or    in    imparting    advice    and    kind    but  else,"  he  said  one  day  to  a  new  writer, "  who 

frank   criticism    to    persons    unknown    to  insists  on  giving  you   his  opinion    about 

him.  everything  on  earth,  is  a  bore.     So  is  the 

Once  a  clergyman  of  considerable  emi-  newspaper." 

nence   and   sensational    proclivity    volun-  He  has  no  hard  and  fast  rules  to  go  by 

teered  to  write  anonymously  for  "  The  Sun."  in  the  selection  of  topics  for  editorial  treat- 

His  first  article  came.     He  had  made  the  ment.     You  can  never  tell  what  subjects 

amazing  blunder  of  trying  to  adapt  himself  Mr.  Dana  will  discuss,  or  what  subjects  he 

to  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  worldly  and  will  pass  over,  in  to-morrow's  "  Sun."    His 

reckless  tone  proper  to  ia  Sunday  news-  inclination  is  always  towards  the  specific, 

paper.     Mr.  Dana  chuckled  quietly  as  he  rather    than    the    abstract  ;    towards   the 

sent  the  manuscript  back,  indorsed  in  blue  novel,  the  fresh,  the  unexpected,  rather  than 

pencil,  "This  is  too  damned  wicked  !  "  the    matter-of-course.      He    would    leave 

A  clerk  in  the  New  York  Post-Office,  sev-  over  an  article  any  day  on  "  The  State  of 
eral  years  ago,  copied  out  in  his  own  hand-  the  Union,"  in  favor  of  one  on  "  The  Mar- 
writing  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  ket  for  Poetry,"  or  "  The  Vitality  of  Islam," 
story,  "The  Man  Without  a  Country,"  and  or  "  The  Sorrows  of  Rich  Men,"  or  "  How 
offered  it  to  "  The  Sun  "  as  original  matter  Engaged  Couples  Should  Act  ;  "  provid- 
for  ten  dollars.  He  had  evidently  found  ing  the  latter  were  the  more  meritorious 
the  story  in  a  loose  copy  of  the  maga-  production,  and  seemed  to  him  likely 
zine  where  it  was  first  published,  and  sup-  to  be  read  with  more  interest  by  more 
posed  it  to  be  forgotten  literature.     Some-  people. 

body  proposed  to   publish  the  impostor's  He  has  always  believed  in  iteration  as 

name.  an  agent  in  the  process  of  planting  ideas. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Dana.    "  Mark  the  manu-  "If  you  say  a  true  and    important  thing 

script  *  Respectfully  declined,'  and  mail  it  once,  in  the  most  striking  way,  people  read 
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Bit^  and  say  to   themselves,  'That  is  very    sons  whom  he  Js  supposed  to  regard  with 
'■'    y  so,'  and  forget  it.     If  you  keep  on    unconditional  disapprc 


laying  it,  over  and  over  i 

s  felicity  of  expression,  you'll  hammer  il 
into  their  heads  so  firmly  that  they'll  say, 
Pit  is  so  ;  ■  and  they'll  remember  forever  il 

MS  SO." 


The  strongest  and  steadiest  impulse  in 
Mr,  Dana's  mind  as  an  editor,  is  the  Amer- 
ican sentiment.  It  lies  deeper  than  his 
partisanship,  and  it  shapes  his  politics.  His 
political  philosophy  may  be  Jeffersonian  in 
conception  of  the  functions  and  limita- 
''"''"  ordi- 


The  characteristics  of  the  man 

"The    Sun."     His    broad    sense    of   news  tions  of  the  Federal  Government 

^terest,persistent,inquisitive,sympathetic,  nary  times,  but  back  of  that  are 

appreciative  in  a  thousand   different  the  patriotism  that  is  natural  to 

I   as   been    with    respect    to  perament,  but  also  that  broader  id 


It 

i  lem- 

ofthe 


I 


mall  things  as  to  great,  shapes  every  part 
I  the  paper,  and  dominates  every  depart- 
His  editorial   page  is  himself.     It 
ittccts    his  independence  of  thought,  his 
lelf-rcliancc,  his    humor   and    philosophy, 
JBld  his  marked  partiality,  ethical  consid- 
mtions  being  ci|ual,  or  nearly  so,  for  the 
^use  of  the  under  dog  in  the  fight.     No 
tatter  how  the  crowd  shouts,  he  follows 
own    judgment.       He    follows    it    un- 
_5iesitatingly,  and  witlioul  worrying  about 
questions  of  expediency  as  affecting  him- 
self.    He  is  loyal  beyond  most  men  in  his 
friendships,  and  positive,  although  less  per- 
jlistent,  and  rather  impersonal,  in  his  dis- 
Notliing  is  more  common  than  to 
^ar  him  speaking  kindly,  and  with  just 
t^reualuiii  pf  their  good  ({Ualitifiii,  of  pec- 


nation's    might    and    destiny    which 
bred  in  him  by  the  events  of   the  yeargS 
when   he  was  with    Lincoln  and  Stanton^ 
and  with  the  armies  in  the  field. 


XIV. 

'I'liF.  revolution  which  his  genius  and  in«J 
vention  have  wrought  in  the  methods  ou 
practical  journalism  in  America  during  tha 
past  twenty-five  years  can  be  estimated^ 
only  by  newspaper  makers.  His  miiid^l 
always  original,  and  unblunted  and  un- , 
wearied  at  seventy-five,  has  been  a  prolific 
source  of  new  ideas  in  the  art  of  gathertng,B 
presenting,  and  discussing  attractively  ihaiT 
news  of  the  world.  He  is  a  radical  and,' 
unterriri«d  iunovator,  caiiug  nol  a  cO(ij 
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for  tradition  or  precedent  when  a  change  tive  by  means  of  the  following  scheme  of 

of  method  promises  a  real  improvement,  headlines  in  large,  bold  type  : 
Restlessness  like  his,  without   his  genius, 

discrimination,   and    honesty   of   purpose,  GEORGINA'S    REASONS! 
scatters  and  loses  itself  in  mere  whimsicali- 
ties or  pettinesses  ;  or  else  it  deliberately  HENRY  JAMES'S  LATEST  STORY! 
degrades  the  newspaper  upon  which  it  is 

exercised.     To  Mr.  Dana's  personal  inven-  a  woman  who  commits  bigamv  and 

tion    are   due   many,  if   not   most,  of  the  enforces  silence  on  her  husband  I 

broad  changes  which  within  a  quarter  of  a    ^.„^  ^^ , 

,     ^        .            c             A     '               V            •  TWO  other  lives  MADE  MISERABLE  BY  HER 

century  have   transformed   journalism    m 

this  country.     From  his  individual  percep-  heartless  action  . 
tion  of  the  true  philosophy  of  human  in- 
terest, more  than    from  any  other  single  vy 
source,  have  come  the  now  general  repudi- 
ation of  the  old  conventional  standards  of  Mr.  Dana's  life  outside  of  his  work  is 
news  importance  ;  the  modern  newspaper's  his  own  property,  and  is  to  be  touched  here 
appreciation  of  the  news  value  of  the  senti-  with  reserve.     From  late   in   the  autumn 
meat  and  humor  of  the  daily  life  around  until  early  in   the  spring  he  occupies  his 
us;  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  town  house  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Madi- 
a  small  incident,  interesting  in  itself  and  son  Avenue  and  Sixtieth  Street.     His  sum- 
well  told,  may  be  worth  a  column's  space,  mer  home,  Dosoris,  two  or  three  miles  from 
when  a  large  dull  fact  is  hardly  worth  a  the  village  of  Glen  Cove,  is  an  island  of 
stickful's  ;  the  surprising  extension  of  the  about  fifty  acres,  in  the  Sound,  close  to  the 
daily  newspaper's  province  so  as  to  cover  Long  Island  shore,  and  connected  therewith 
every  department  of  general  literature,  and  by  a  short  bridge.    The  estate  gets  its  name 
to  take  in  the  world's  fancies  and  imagin-  from  the  circumstance  that  the  island  was 
ings,  as  well  as  its  actual  events.    The  word  once  a  wife's  dowry,  dos  uxoris.    Mr.  Dana 
"news"  has  an    entirely  different    signifi-  bought  the  place  soon  after  his  return  from 
cance  from  what  it  possessed  twenty-five  or  Chicago  to  New  York,  and  extended  and 
thirty  years  ago  under. the  ancient  common  modernized  the  interior  of  the  homely,  com- 
law  of  journalism   as  derived  from  Eng-  fortable   mansion,    which    is   just   visible, 
land;   and  in  the  production  of  this   im-  through  the  foliage,  from  the  passing  steam- 
mense  change,  greatly  in  the   interest  of  boats  in  the  Sound.  One  of  the  greatest  en- 
mankind  and  of  the  cheerfulness  of  dailv  jovments  of  his  life  has  been  found  in  the 
life,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  beautifying  of  Dosoris  Island.   Its  trees  and 
direct  and  indirect  influence  of  Mr.  Dana's  fruits  and  flowers  are  famous.    Its  proprie- 
alert,   scholarly,  and    widely    sympathetic  tor  is  an  accomplished  botanist,  a  zealous 
perceptions.  and  scientific  cultivator,  and  an  artist  who 
The  idea  of  the  newspaper  syndicate  sys-  might  have  been  a  distinguished  landscape 
tern,  extensively  and  successfully  applied  gardener  if  he  had  not  been  a  great  editor. 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  with  such  He  has  made  Dosoris  a  wonderful  and  cele- 
marked  effect  upon   the  character  of  the  brated  arboretum  ;  but  to  most  visitors  it  is 
miscellaneous   literature  furnished   to  the  first  of  all  a  lovely  si)ot. 
public  through  the  daily  press,  originated  An    eminent    painter    who    travelled    in 
with  Mr.  Dana.    The  first  storv  svndicated  Cuba   with   Mr.    Dana  several   vears  airo, 
by  him,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  one  by  was  somewhat  puzzled  at  the  gratification 
Ml.  Bret  Harte,  in  1877  or  1878.    Soon  after  which  his  companion  manifested  after  a  hot 
that  he  purchased  a  number  of  short  stories  and  tiresome  excursion  in  the  hills  of  the 
from  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  Vuelta  Abajo.     He  did  not  learn  the  cause 
Writers,  **  The  Sun"   sharing  the  expense  until  dinner-time.     Mr.  Dana  had  satisfied 
^nd  the  right  to  publish  the  series  with  half  himself  by  personal  observation  that  the 
^  dozen  selected  journals  in  different  parts  pi7ius  EUiotti^  or  some  other  special  pinus 
of  the  United  States.     One  of  these  stories  which    had   been   troubling  his  mind,  did 
^asa  tale  called  "  Georgina's  Reasons,"  by  grow  in  that  region.     He  regarded  the  day 
^Ir.  Henry  James,  Jr.    A  circumstance  that  as  a  perfect  success. 

seemed  highly  humorous  to  Mr.  Dana,  and  Mr.  Dana  is  fond  of  horses,  of  cattle,  of 

particularly  so  in  view  of  Mr.  Jam,es's  fas-  dogs,  even  of  pigs  and  feathered  bipeds. 

tidious  ideas  of  literary  form,  was  that  one  He  likes  to  have  life,  in  all  of  its  amiable 

of  the  Western  journals  in  the  syndicate  forms,    animal    and    vegetable,    going    on 

should  have  lent  distinction  to  the  narra-  healthily  and  happily  around  him. 
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He  is  as  constant  in  his  tastes  as  in  his 
friendships.  An  intellectual  or  aesthetic 
pursuit  once  begun  by  him  becomes  a  last- 
ing occupation  and  resource.  Whether  he 
takes  up  orchids,  or  Norse  literature,  or 
early  Persian  ceramics,  his  interest  in  the 
subject  never  shades  back  into  indifference. 
His  collection  of  Chinese  porcelain  of  the 
best  period  is  noted  among  connoisseurs  for 
the  rarity  and  beauty  of  its  specimens,  and 
the  knowledge  governing  his  selections. 
In  pictorial  art,  his  special  fondness  is  for 
some  of  the  painters  of  the  Barbizon  school, 
as  shown  by  his  purchases;  but  he  is  ap- 
preciative of  all  good  art.  He  has  never 
formed  a  large  library,  and  is  nothing  of  a 
bibliomaniac.  He  owns  some  rare  vol- 
umes, but,  as  a  rule,  books  are  with  him 
tools  rather  than  treasures.  He  cares  noth- 
ing for  acquisition  for  the  sake  of  display. 
He  is  fond  of  showing  his  pictures,  or  his 
china,  or  his  trees,  to  those  who  can  share 
his  own  unaSected  enjoyment  of  them. 


He  is  a  companionable  man,  and  he  likes 
to  gather  entertaining  people  around  him. 
His  circle  of  personal  acquaintance  \\ 
markably  targe  and  various,  He  can  bei 
happy  in  the  society  of  any  refined  person 
able  to  interest  him,  but  he  is  happiest  with 
his  own  family,  his  children  and  grand- 
children. For  twenty  years  his  most  inti- 
mate friend  and  most  constant  companion 
has  been  his  son  and  principal  professional 
assistant,  Mr.  Paul  Dana. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  just  two  days  before 
he  was  seventy-five  years  old,  Mr.  Dana 
climbed  to  the  top  of  Croydon  Mountain 
in  New  Hampshire,  leading  a  party  of  much 
younger  men  who  came  toiling  and  puffing 
after  him.  In  his  editorial  office  ■he 
hard  at  work  six  days  in  the  week,  put- 
ting in  like  a  boy  of  fifty,  and  still  set- 
ting the  pace  for  the  profession  which 
acknowledges  him  as  its  leader.  To  his 
own  mind  there  is  nothing  extraordinary 
in  this. 
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MY    FIRST    BOOK— "TREASURE    ISLAND." 

Bv  Robert  Loi-is  Stevenson. 


IT  was  far,  indeed,  from  being  my  first 
book,  for  I  am  not  a  novelist  alone. 
But  I  am  well  aware  that  my  paymaster,  the 
great  public,  regards  wliat  else  I  have  writ- 
ten with  indifference,  if  not  aversion.  If  it 
call  upon  me  at  all,  it  calls  on  me  in  the 
familiar  and  indelible  character ;  and  when 
1  am  asked  to  talk  of  my  first  book,  no  ques- 
tion io  the  world  but  what  is  meant  is  my 
first  novel. 

Sooner  or  later,  somehow,  anyhow,  I  was 
bound  I  was  to  write  a  novel.  It  seems 
vain  to  ask  why.  Men  are  born  with  vari- 
ous manias  :  from  my  earliest  childhood  it 
was  mine  to  make  a  plaything  of  imaginary 
series  of  events  ;  and  as  soon  as  1  was  able 
to  write,  I  became  a  good  friend  to  the 
paper-makers.  Reams  upon  reams  must 
have  gone  to  the  making  of  "Rathillet," 
the  "Pentland  Rising,"*  the  "  King's  Par- 
don" (otherwise  "Park  Whitehead"), 
"Edward  Darren,"  "A  Country  Dance," 
and  a  "Vendetta  in  the  West;"  and  it  is 
consolatory  to  remember  that  these  reams 
are  now  all  ashes,  and  have  been  received 
again  into  the  soil.  I  have  named  but  a  lew 
of  iny  ill-fated  efforts  :  only  such,  indeed, 
as  came  to  a  fair  bulk  ere  they  were  desisted 
from  ;  and  even  so,  they  cover  a  long  vista 
of  years.  "  Rathillet  "  was  attempted  be- 
fore fifteen,  the  "  Vendetta  "  at  twenty-nine, 
and  the  succession  of  defeats  lasted  un- 
broken till  I  was  thirty-one.  By  that  time 
I  had  written  little  books  and  little  essays 
and  short  stories,  and  had  got  patted  on  the 
hack  and  paid  for  them — though  not  enough 
to  live  upon,  I  had  quite  a  reputation.  1 
was  the  successful  man.  I  passed  my  days 
in  toil,  the  futility  of  which  would  some- 
times make  my  cheek  to  burn, — that  I  should 
spend  a  man's  energy  upon  this  business, 
and  yet  could  not  earn  a  livelihood  ;  and 
still  there  shone  ahead  of  me  an  unattained 
ideal.  Although  I  had  attempted  the  thing 
with  vigor  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  times, 
I  had  not  yet  written  a  novel.  All — a!l  my 
pretty  ones— had  gone  for  a  little,  and  then 
stopped  inexorably,  like  a  schoolboy's  watch. 


I  might  be  compared  to  a  cricketer  of  many 
years'  standing  who  should  never  have  made 
a  run.  Anybody  can  write  a  short  story — a 
bad  one,  I  mean — who  has  industry  and 
paper  and  time  enough  ;  but  not  every  one 
may  hope  to  write  even  a  bad  novel.  It  is 
the  length  that  kills.  The  accepted  novelist 
may  take  his  novel  up  and  put  it  down, 
spend  days  upon  it  in  vain,  and  write  not 
any  more  than  he  makes  haste  to  blot.  Not 
so  the  beginner.  Human  nature  has  cer- 
tain rights  ;  instinct — the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation^forbids  that  any  man(cheered 
and  supported  by  the  consciousness  of  no 
previous  victory)  should  endure  the  miseries 
of  unsuccessful  literary  toil  beyond  a  period 
to  be  measured  in  weeks.  There  must  be 
something  for  hope  to  feed  upon.  The  be- 
ginner must  have  a  slant  of  wind,  a  lucky 
vein  must  be  running,  he  must  be  in  one  of 
those  hours  when  the  words  come  and  the 
phrases  balance  of  themselves — evenlo  begin. 
And  having  begun,  what  a  dread  looking 
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forward  is  that  until  the  book  shall  be  ac- 
complished !  For  so  long  a  time  the  slant 
is  to  continue  unchanged,  the  vein  to  keep 
running  ;  for  so  long  a  time  you  must  hold 
at  command  the  same  quality  of  style  ;  for 
so  long  a  time  your  puppets  are  to  be 
always  vital,  always  consistent,  always  viijor- 
ous.  I  remember  I  used  to  look,  in  those 
days,  upon  every  three-volume  novel  with  a 
sort  of  veneration,  as  a  feat — not  possibly 
of  literature — but  at  least  of  physical  and 
moral  endurance  and  the  courage  of  Ajax. 

In  the  fated  year  I  came  to  live  with  my 
father  and  mother  at  Kinnaird,  above  I'it- 
Jochry.  There  I  walked  on  the  red  moors 
and  by  the  side  of  the  golden  burn.  The 
rude,  pure  air  of  our  mountains  inspirited, 
'f  it  did  not  inspire  us  ;  and  my  wife  and  I 
projected  a  joint  volume  of  bogie  stories, 
for  which  she  wrote  "The  Shadow  on  the 
Bed,"  and  I  turned  out  "Thravvn  Janet," 
and  a  first  draft  of  the  "Merry  Men."  I 
love  my  native  air,  but  it  does  not  love  me  ; 
and  the  end  of  this  delightful  period  was  a 
Cold,  a  fly  blister,  and  a  migration,  by  Strath- 
girdle  and  Glenshee,  to  the  Castleton  of 
Braemar.  There  it  blew  a  good  deal  and 
*"ained  in  proportion.  My  native  air  was 
>Tnore  unkind  than  man's  ingratitude  ;  and  I 
Hiust  consent  to   pass  a  good  deal  of    my 


time  between  four  walls  in  a  house  lugubri- 
ously known  as  "the  late  Miss  McGregor's 
cottage."  And  now  admire  the  finger  of 
predestination.  There  was  a  schoolboy  in 
the  late  Miss  Mctiregor's  cottage,  home  for 
the  holidays,  and  much  in  want  of  "some- 
thing craggy  to  break  bis  mind  upon."  He 
had  no  thought  of  literature  ;  it  was  the  art 
of  Raphael  that  received  his  fleeting  suf- 
frages, and  with  the  aid  of  pen  and  ink,  and 
a  shilling  box  of  water-colors,  he  had  soon 
turned  one  of  the  rooms  into  a  picture  gal- 
lerv.  Mv  more  immediate  duty  towards 
the'  gallery  was  to  be  showman  ;  but  I 
would  sometimes  unbend  a  little,  join  the 
artist  (so  to  speak)  at  the  easel,  and  pass 
the  afternoon  with  him  in  a  generous  emula- 
tion, making  colored  drawings.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  I  made  the  map  of  an  island  ; 
it  was  elaborately  and  (I  thought)  beautifully 
colored  ;  the  shape  of  it  took  my  fancy  be- 
yond expression ;  it  contained  harbors  that 
pleased  me  like  sonnets  ;  and,  with  the  un- 
consciousness of  the  predestined,  I  ticketed 
my  performance  "Treasure  Island."  I  am 
told  there  are  people  who  do  not  care  for 
maps,  and  find  it  hard  to  believe.  The 
names,  the  shapes  of  the  woodlands,  the 
courses  of  the  roads  and  rivers,  the  prehis- 
toric footsteps  of  man  still  distinctly  trace- 
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^Kble  uphill  and  down  dale,  the  mills  and  the  admired  friend  of  mine  (vhom  the  reader  very 

^Klins,  the  ponds  and  the  ferries,  perhaps  the  likely  knows  and  admires  as  much  as  I  do), 

^V  Standing  Stone"  or  the  "  Druidic  Circle  "  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  finer  qualities  and 

^^m  the  heath — here  is  an  inexhaustible  fund  higher  graces  of  temperament,  to  leave  him 

^^f  interest  for  any  man  with  eyes  to  see,  or  with  nothing  but  his  strength,  his  courage, 

twopence  worth  of  imagination  to  under-  his  quickness,  and  his  magnificent  geniality, 

stand  with.     No  child  but  must  remember  and  to  try  to  express  these  in  terms  of  the 

laying  his  head  in  the  grass,  staring  into  culture  of  a  raw  tarpaulin.     Such  psychical 

the  infinitesimal  forest,  and  seeing  it  grow  surgery  is.  I  think,  a  common  way  of  "  mak- 

populous  with  fairy  armies.     Somewhat  in  ing  character;"  perhaps  it  is,  indeed,  the 


way,    as    I    pored    upon 
"Treasure  Island,"  the  future 
the   book    began   to   appear   thei 
among  imaginary  woods  ;  and  thi 
faces  and  bright  weapons  peeped 
me    from    unexpected    quarters, 


only  way.  We  can  put  in  the  quaint  figure 
of  that  spoke  a  hundred  words  with  us  yester- 
visibly  day  by  the  wayside  ;  but  do  we  know  him  ? 
r  brown  Our  friend,  with  his  infinite  variety  and 
tut  upon  flexibility,  we  know — but  can  we  put  him 
IS  Lhey  in?  Upon  the  first  we  must  engraft  secon- 
passea  to  and  fro,  fighting  and  hunting  dary  and  imaginary  qualities,  possibly  all 
treasure,  on  these  few  square  inches  of  a  wrong;  from  the  second,  knife  in  hand,  we 
flat  projection.  The  next  thing  I  knew,  I  must  cut  away  and  deduct  the  needless 
had  some  paper  before  me  and  was  writing  arborescence  of  his  nature  ;  but  the  trunk 
out  a  list  of  chapters.  How  ofien  have  I  and  the  few  branches  that  remain  we  may 
done  so,  and  the  thing  gone  no  farther!  at  least  be  fairly  sure  of. 
But  there  seemed  elements  of  success  about  On  a  chill  September  morning,  by  the 
this  enterprise.  It  was  to  be  a  story  for  cheeic  of  a  brisk  tire,  and  the  rain  drum- 
boys  ;  no  need  of  psychology  or  fine  writ-  ming  on  the  window,  I  began  the  "  Sea 
ing;  and  1  had  a  buy  at  hand  to  be  a  Cook,"  for  that  was  the  original  title.  I 
touchstone.  Women  were  excluded.  I  was  have  begun  (and  finished)  a  number  of 
unable  to  handle  a  brig  (which  the  "  His-  other  books,  but  I  cannot  remember  to 
paniola"  should  have  been),  but  I  thought  have  sat  down  to  one  of  them  with  more 
1  could  make  shift  to  sail  her  as  a  schooner  complacency.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
without  public  shame.  And  then  I  had  an  for  stolen  waters  are  proverbially  sweet. 
idea  for  John  Silver  from  which  I  promised  1  am  now  upon  a  painful  chapter.  No 
myself  funds  of  entertainment :  to  take  an  doubt  the  parrot  once  belonged  to  Robin- 
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son  Crusoe.  No  doubt  thi;  skeleton  is  con- 
veyed from  Poe.  I  think  little  of  these, 
they  are  trifles  and  details  ;  and  no  man 
can  hope  to  have  a  monopoly  of  skeletons 
or  make  a  corner  in  talking-birds.  The 
stockade,  I  am  told,  is  from  '■  Masterman 
Ready."  It  may  be — I  care  not  a  jot. 
These  useful  writers  had  fulfilled  the  poet's 
saying  r  departing,  they  had  left  behind 
them 

■■  Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  ; 
K(H)tprints  that  perhaps  anutlier " 

and  I  was  the  other !  It  is  my  debt  to 
Washington  Irving  that  exercises  my  con- 
science, and  justly  so,  for  1  believe  plagiar- 
ism was  rarely  carried  farther.  I  chanced 
to  pick  up  the  "  Tales  of  a  Traveller  "  some 
years  ago,  with  a  vieiv  to  an  anthology  of 
prose  narrative,  and  the  book  flew  up  and 
struck  me  :  Billy  Bones,  his  chest,  the  com- 
pany in  the  parlor,  the  whole  inner  spirit 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  material  detail  of 
my  first  chapters — all  were  there,  all  were 
the  property  of  Washington  Irving.  But  I 
had  no  guess  of  it  then  as  I  sat  writing  by 


the  fireside,  in  what  seemed  the  springtides 
of  a  somewhat  pedestrian  inspiration  ;  nor 
yet  day  liy  day,  after  lunch,  as  I  read 
aloud  my  morning's  work  to  the  family.  It 
seemed  to  me  original  as  sin  ;  it  seemed  to 
belong  to  me  like  my  right  eye,  I  had 
counted  on  one  boj' ;  I  found  1  had  two 
in  my  audience.  -Mj'  father  caught  fire  at 
once  with  all  the  romance  and  childishness 
of  his  original  nature.  His  own  stories, 
that  every  night  of  his  life  he  |)ut  himself 
to  sleep  with,  dealt  perpetually  with  ships. 
roadside  inns,  robbers,  old  sailors,  and  com- 
mercial travellers  before  the  era  of  steam. 
He  never  finished  one  of  these  romances: 
the  lucky  man  did  not  require  to  !  But  in 
"  Treasure  Island  "  he  recognised  .some- 
thing kindred  to  his  own  imagination  ;  it 
was  his  kind  of  picturesque  ;  and  he  not 
only  heard  with  delight  the  daily  chapter, 
but  set  himself  actively  to  collaborate. 
When  the  time  came  for  Billy  Bones's 
chest  to  be  ransacked,  he  must  have  passed 
the  better  part  of  a  day  preparing,  on  the 
back  of  a  legal  envelope,  an  inventory  of 
its  contents,  which  1  exactly  followed  ;  and 
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name  of  ■•  Flint's  old  ship,"  the  "  Wal- 
_"  was  given  at  his  particular  request, 
_^  id  now,  who  should  come  dropping  in, 
ex  machina,  but  Dr.  Jaap,  like  the  dis- 
guised prince  who  is  to  bring  down  the 
curtain  upon  peace  and  happiness  in  the 
last  act,  for  he  carried  in  his  pocket  not  a 
bom  or  a  talisman,  but  a  publisher — had, 
in  fact,  been  charged  by  my  old  friend 
Mr.  Henderson  to  unearth  new  writers  for 
"  Young  Folks."  Kven  the  ruthlessness  of 
a  united  family  recoiled  before  the  extreme 
measure  of  inflicting  on  our  guest  the  muti- 
lated members  of  the  "Sea  Cook  ; "  at  the 
same  time  we  would  by  no  means  stoj)  our 
readings,  and  accordingly  the  tale  was  be- 
gun again  at  the  beginning,  and  solemnly 
redelivered  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Jaap. 
F>om.  that  moment  on  1  have  thought 
highly  of  his  critical  faculty;  for  when  he 
left  us,  he  carried  away  the  manuscript  in 
\is  portmanteau. 
J.Here,  then,  was  everything  to  keep  me 
I — sympathy,  help,  and  now  a  positive 
igagement.  I  had  chosen  besides  a  very 
;By  style.  Compare  it  with  the  almost 
contemporary  "  Merry  Men  ;  "  one  may  pre- 
fer the  one  style,  one  the  other — 'tis  an  affair 
of  character,  perhaps  of  mood  ;  but  no 
expert  can  fail  to  see  that  the  one  is  much 
more  difficult,  and  the  other  much  easier, 
to  maintain.  It  seems  as  though  a  full- 
Town,  experienced  man  of  letters  might 


grown,  expe 


engage  to  turn  out  "  Treasure  Island  "at  so 
many  pages  a  day,  and  keep  his  pipe  alight. 
But  alas  !  this  was  not  my  case.  Fifteen 
days  I  stuck  to  it,  and  turned  out  fifteen 
chapters  ;  and  then,  in  the  early  paragraphs 
of  the  sixteenth,  ignominiously  lost  hold. 
My  mouth  was  empty;  there  was  not  one 
word  more  of  "Treasure  Island"  in  my 
bosom  ;  and  here  were  the  proofs  of  the 
beginning  already  waiting  me  at  the  "  Hand 
and  Spear"!  There  I  corrected  them, 
living  for  the  most  part  alone,  walking  on 
the  heath  at  Weybridge  in  dewy  autumn 
mornings,  a  good  deal  pleased  with  what  I 
had  done,  and  more  appalled  than  I  can 
depict  to  you  in  words  at  what  remained 
for  me  to  do.  I  was  thirty-one  ;  I  was  the 
head  of  a  family  ;  1  had  lost  my  health  ;  I 
had  never  yet  paid  my  way.  had  never  yet 
made  two  hundreds  pounds  a  year;  my 
father  had  quite  recently  bought  back  and 
cancelled  a  book  that  was  judged  a  failure; 
was  this  to  be  another  and  last  fiasco  ?  I 
was  indeed  very  close  on  despair ;  but  1 
shut  my  mouth  hard,  and  during  the  journey 
to  Davos,  where  1  was  to  pass  the  winter, 
had  the  resolution  to  think  of  other  things, 
and  bury  myself  in  the  novels  of  M.  du 
Boisgobey.  Arrived  at  my  destination, 
down  I  sat  one  morning  to  the  unfinished 
tale,  and  behold  !  it  flowed  from  me  like 
small  talk  ;  and  in  a  second  tide  of  delighted 
industry,  and  again  at  the  rate  of  a  chapter 
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a  day,  I  finished  "Treasure  Island."  It 
had  to  be  transacted  almost  secretly.  My 
■wife  was  ill,  the  schoolboy  remained  alone 
of  the  faithful,  and  John  Addington  Symonds 
(to  whom  I  timidly  mentioned  what  1  was 
engaged  on)  looked  at  me  askance.  He 
was  at  that  time  very  eager  I  should  write 
on  the  "Characters"  of  Theophrastus,  so 
far  out  may  be  the  judgments  of  the  wisest 
men.  But  Symonds  (to  be  sure)  was  scarce 
the  confidant  to  go  to  for  sympathy  in  a 
boy's  story.  He  was  large-minded  ;  "  a  full 
man,"  if  there  ever  was  one  ;  but  the  very 
name  of  my  enterprise  would  suggest  to  him 
only  capitulations  of  sincerity  and  solecisms 
of  style.     Well,  he  was  not  far  wrong. 

'■Treasure  Island  "—it  was  Mr,  Hender- 
son who  deleted  the  first  title,  "The  Sea 
Cook"  — appeared  duly  in  the  story  paper, 
where  it  figured  in  the  ignoble  midst  without 
woodcuts,  and  attracted  not  the  least  atten- 
tion. I  did  not  care.  I  liked  the  tale  my- 
self, for  much  the  same  reason  as  my  father 
liked  the  beginning:  it  was  my  kind  of  pict- 
uresque. I  was  not  a  little  proud  of  John 
Silver  also,  and  to  this  day  rather  admire 
that  smooth  and  formidable  adventurer. 
What  was  infinitely  more  exhilarating,  I 
had  passed  a  landmark  ;  I  had  finished  a 
tale,  and  written  "The  End"  upon  my 
manuscript,  as  I  had  not  done  since  the 
■'  Pentland  Rising,"  when  I  was  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  not  yet  at  college.  In  truth  it  was 
so  by  a  set  of  lucky  accidents  :  had  not  Dr. 


Jaap  come  on  his  visit,  had  not  the  tale 
flowed  from  me  with  singular  ease,  it  must 
have  been  laid  aside  like  its  predecessors, 
and  found  a  circuitous  and  unlamented  way 
to  the  fire.  Purists  may  suggest  it  would 
have  been  better  so.  I  am  not  of  that 
mind.  The  tale  seems  to  have  given  much 
pleasure,  and  it  brought  (or  was  the  means 
of  bringing)  fire  and  food  and  wine  to  a 
deserving  family  in  which  I  took  an  interest. 
I  need  scarce  say  I  mean  my  own. 

But  the  adventures  of  "  Treasure  Island  " 
are  not  yet  quite  at  an  end.  I  had  written 
it  up  to  the  map.  The  map  was  the  chief 
part  of  my  plot.  For  instance,  I  had  called 
an  islet  "Skeleton  Island,"  not  knowing 
what  I  meant,  seeking  only  for  the  imme- 
diate picturesque ;  and  it  was  to  justify  this 
name  that  I  broke  into  the  gallery  of  Mr. 
Poe  and  stole  Flint's  pointer.  And  in  the 
same  way,  it  was  because  1  had  made  two 
harbors  that  the  "  Hispaniola"  was  sent  on 
her  wanderings  with  Israel  Hands,  The 
time  came  when  it  was  decided  to  repub- 
lish, and  I  sent  in  my  manuscript  and  the 
map  along  with  it  to  Messrs.  Cassell.  The 
proofs  came,  they  were  corrected,  but  I 
heard  nothing  of  the  map.  I  wrote  and 
asked  ;  was  told  it  had  never  been  received, 
and  sat  aghast.  It  is  one  thing  to  draw 
a  map  at  random,  set  a  scale  in  one  corner 
of  it  at  a  venture,  and  write  up  a  story 
to  the  measurements.  It  is  quite  another 
to  have  to  examine  a  whole  book,  make  an 
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inventory  of  all  the  allusions  contained  in 
it,  a.nd  with  a  pair  of  compasses  painfully 
design  a  map  to  suit  the  data.  I  did 
it,  and  the  map  was  drawn  again  in  my 
father's  office,  with  embellishments  of  blow- 
ing whales  and  sailing  ships  ;  and  my  father 
himself  brouijht  into  service  a  knack  he  had 
of  various  writing,  and  elaborately  forged 
the  signature  of  Captain  Flint  and  the  sail- 
ing directions  of  Billy  Bones.  But  some- 
how it  was  never  "  Treasure  Island  "  to  mc, 
I  have  said  it  was  the  most  of  the  plot. 
I  might  almost  say  it  was  the  whole.  A 
few  reminiscences  of  Poe,  Defoe,  and 
Washington   Irving,  a  copy   of   Johnson's 


"Buccaneers,"  the  name  of  the  Deed  Man's 
Chest  from  Kingsley's  "At  Last,"  some 
recollections  of  canoeing  on  the  high  seas, 
a  cruise  in  a  fifteen-ton  schooner  yacht, 
and  the  map  itself  with  its  infinite,  eloquent 
suggestion,  made  up  the  whole  of  my  mate- 
rials. It  is  perhaps  not  often  that  a  map 
figures  so  largely  in  a  tale  ;  yet  it  is  always 
important.  The  author  must  know  his 
countryside,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  like 
his  hand  ;  the  distances,  the  points  of  the 
compass,  the  place  of  the  sun's  rising,  the 
behavior  of  the  moon,  should  all  be  beyond 
cavil.  And  how  troublesome  the  moon  is  ! 
1  have  come  to  grief  over  the  moon  in 
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"  Prince  Otto  ;  "  and,  so  soon  as  that  was 
pointed  out  to  me,  adopted  a  precaution 
which  I  recommend  to  other  men — I  never 
write  now  without  an  almanac.  With  an 
almanac,  and  the  map  of  the  country  and 
the  plan  of  every  house,  either  actually 
plotted  on  paper  or  clearly  and  immediately 
apprehended  in  the  mind,  a  man  may  hope 
to  avoid  some  of  the  grossest  possible 
blunders.  With  the  map  before  him,  he 
will  scarce  allow  the  sun  to  set  in  the  east, 
as  it  does  in  the  "Antiquary."  With  the 
almanac  at  hand,  he  will  scarce  allow  two 
horsemen,  journeying  on  the  most  urgent 
affair,  to  employ  six  days,  from  three  of 
the  Monday  morning  till  late  in  the  Satur- 
day night,  upon  a  journey  of,  say,  ninety  or 
a  hundred  miles ;  and  before  the  week  is 
out,  and  still  on  the  same  nags,  to  cover 
fifty  in  one  day,  as  he  may  read  at  length 
in   the   inimitable    novel  of   "Rob   Roy." 


And  it  is  certainly  well,  though  far  from 
necessary,  to  avoid  such  croppers.  But  it 
is  my  contention — my  superstition,  if  you 
like — that  he  who  is  faithful  to  his  map, 
and  consults  it,  and  draws  from  it  his  in- 
spiration, daily  and  hourly,  gains  positive 
support,  and  not  mere  negative  immunity 
from  accident.  The  tale  has  a  root  there  ; 
it  grows  in  that  soil  ;  it  has  a  spine  of  its 
own  behind  the  words.  Better  if  the  coun- 
try be  real,  and  he  has  walked  every  foot 
of  it  and  knows  every  milestone.  But, 
even  with  imaginary  places,  he  will  do  well 
in  the  beginning  to  provide  a  map.  As  he 
studies  it,  relations  will  appear  that  he  had 
not  thought  upon.  He  will  discover  obvi- 
ous though  unsuspected  shortcuts  and  foot- 
paths for  his  messengers  ;  and  even  when 
a  map  is  not  all  the  plot,  as  it  was  in 
"Treasure  Island,"  it  will  be  found  to  be 
a  mine  of  suggestion. 
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I  Edward  Everett  Hale. 


MY   first    recollection   of 
Dr.  Holmes  is  seeing 
=-■  liim    standing     on     a 

bencli  at  a  college  din- 
ner when  I  was  a  boy, 
in  the  year  1836.  He 
was  full  of  life  and  fun, 
and  was  delivering— I 
do  not  say  reading — one 
of  his  little  co!  lege 
poems.  He  always 
writes  them  with  joy, 
and  recitesthem — if  that 
DOBOTHY  1).  is    the    word — with    a 

From  ih«  portrait  In  Spirit  not  to  be  de- 
Dr.  Holmes's  study,  scribed.  For  he  is  a 
born  orator,  with  what 
people  call  a  sympathetic  voice,  wholly 
under  his  own  command,  and  entirely  free 
from  any  of  the  tricks  of  elocution.  It 
seems  to  me  that  no  one  really  knows  his 
poems  to  the  very  best  who  has  not  had 
the  good  fortune  to  hear  him  read  some 
of  them. 

But  I  had  known  all  about  him  before 
that.  As  little  boys,  we  had  by  heart,  in 
those  days,  the  song  which  saved  "Old 
Ironsides"  from  destruction.  That  was 
the  pet  name  of  the  frigate  "Constitu- 
tion," which  was  a  pet  Boston  ship,  be- 
cause she  had  been  built  at  a  Boston 
shipyard,  had  been  sailed  with  Yankee 
crews,  and,  more  than  once,  had  brought 
her  prizes  into  Boston  Harbor. 
We  used  to  spout  at  school : 

"  Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag. 
Spread  every  threadbare  sail. 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms, 
The  lightning  and  the  gale  !  " 

Ah  me  !  There  had  been  a  Phi  Beta 
anniversary  not  long  before,  where  Holmes 
had  delivered  a  poem.  You  may  read 
"  Poetry,  a  Metrical  Essay,"  in  the  volumes 
now.  But  you  will  look  in  vain  for  the 
covert  allusions  to  Julia  and  Susan  and 
Elizabeth  and  the  rest,  which,  to  those 
who  knew,  meant  the  choicest  belles  of 
our  little  company.  Have  the  queens  of 
to-day  any  such  honors  ? 

Nobody  is  more  accessible  than  Dr. 
Holmes.  I  doubt  if  any  doorbell  in  Bos- 
ton is  more  rung  than  his.     And  nowhere 

Note.— This  article  was  written  In  May,  1B93 


is  the  visitor  made  more  kindly  at  home. 
His  own  work-room  takes  in  all  the  width 
of  a  large  house  in  Beacon  Street ;  a  wide 
window  commands  the  sweep  of  the  mouth 
of  Charles  River  ;  in  summer  the  gulls  are 
hovering  above  it,  in  winter  you  may  see 
them  chaffing  together  on  bits  of  floating 
ice,  which  is  on  its  way  to  the  sea.  Across 
that  water,  by  stealthy  rowing,  the  boats 
of  the  English  squadron  carried  the  men 
who  were  to  die  at  Concord  the  next  day, 
at  Concord  Bridge.  Beyond  is  Bunker 
Hill  Monument ;  and  just  this  side  of  the 
monument  Paul  Revere  crossed  the  same 
river  to  say  that  that  English  army  was 
coming. 

For  me,  I  had  to  deliver  on  Emerson's 
ninetieth  birthday  an  address  on  my 
memories  of  him  and  his  life.  Holmes 
used  to  meet  him,  from  college  days  down, 
in  a  thousand  ways,  and  has  written  a 
charming  memoir  of  his  life.  I  went 
round  there  one  day,  therefore,  to  ask 
some  questions,  which  might  put  my  own 
memories  of  Emerson  in  better  light,  and 
afterwards  I  obtained  his  leave  to  make 
this  sketch  of  the  talk  of  half  an  hour. 
When  we  think  of  it  here,  if  we  ever  fall 
to  talking  about  such  things,  every  one 
would  say  that  Holmes  is  the  best  talker 
we  have  or  know.  But  when  you  are  with 
him,  you  do  not  think  whether  he  is  or  is 
not.  You  are  under  the  spell  of  his  kind- 
ness and  genius.  Still  no  minute  passes 
in  which  you  do  not  say  to  yourself:  "I 
hope  I  sliall  remember  those  very  words 
always." 

Thinking  of  It  after  I  come  home,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  flow  and  fun  of  the 
Autocrat.  But  you  never  say  so  to  your- 
self when  you  are  sitting  in  his  ronm. 

I  had  arranged  with  my  friend  Mr, 
Sample  that  he  should  carry  his  camera 
to  the  house,  and  it  was  in  gaps  in  this  very 
conversation  that  the  picture  of  both  of 
us  was  taken.  I  told  I>r.  Holmes  how 
pleased  I  was  at  this  chance  of  going  to 
posterity  under  his  escort. 

I  told  him  of  the  paper  on  Emerson  which 
I  had  in  hand,  and  thanked  him,  as  well  as 
I  could,  in  a  few  words,  for  his  really  mar- 
vellous study  of  Emerson  in  the  series  of 
American  Authors.     I  said  I  really  wanted 

Dr.  Holmes  died  October  j,  1894.— Editor. 
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I  to  bring  him  my  paper  to  read.  What  I 
I  was  trying  to  do,  was  to  show  that  the 
I  great  idealist  was  always  in  touch  with  his 
I  time,  aaci  eager  to  know  what,  at  the  mo- 
,  mem,  were  the  real  facts  of  American  life. 
/.  I  remember  where  Emerson  slopped 
ne  on  Stale  Street  once,  to  cross-question 


about   some  details  of  Irish    emigi 


Holmes.  Yes,  he  was  eager  for  all  pra( 
tical  information.  1  used  to  meet  him  ver_ 
often  on  Saturday  evenings  at  the  Saturday- 
Club  :  and  I  can  see  him  now,  as  he  bent 
forward  eagerly  at  the  table,  if  any  one 
were  making  an  interesting  observation, 
with  his  face  like  a  hawk  as  he  took  in 
what  was  said.  You  felt  how  the  hawk 
would  be  flying  overhead  and  looking  down 
fin  your  thought  at  the  next  mini  '      "" 

member  that  I  once  spoke  of  "the  thr^ 
great  prefaces,"  and  quick  as  light  Emcj^ 
son  said,  "What  are  the  three  great  prq 
aces?"  and  I  had  to  tell  him. 

/.   1  am  sure  I  do  not  know  wh 
are.     What  are  they  ? 

Holmes.  They  are  Calvin's  to  his 
tutes,"  Thuanus's  to  his  history,  and  Po3 
bius's  to  his. 

/.  And  I  have  never  read  one  of  them 

Holmes.  And  I  had  then  never  read  1 
one  of  them.  It  was  a  mere  piece  of  « 
cyclopedia  learning  of  mine. 

/.  What  I  shall  try  to  (to  in  my  addrel 
is  to  show  that  Emerson  would  not  hai^ 
touched  all  sorts  of  people  as  he  did,  1 
for  this  matter-of-fact  interest  in  his 
surroundings — if  he  had  not  gone  to  tOwS 
meetings,  for  instance.  Was  it  you  or  hovtm 
who  called  him  the  Yankee  Plato  ?  f 

Holmes.  Not  1,    It  was  probably  Lowd 
in  the  "  Fable  for  Critics."     I  called  hn 
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"a  winged  Franklin,"  and  I  stand  by  that. 
Matthew  Arnold  quoted  that  afterwards, 
and  I  was  glad  I  had  said  it. 

/.  I  do  not  remember  where  you  said  it. 
How  was  it  ? 

Dr.  Holmes  at  once  rose,  went  to  the 
turning  book-stand,  and  took  down  volume 
three  of  his  own  poems,  and  read  me  with 
great  spirit  the  passage.  I  do  not  know 
how  I  had  forgotten  it. 

"  Where  in  the  realm  of  thought,  whose  air  is  song. 
Does  he,  the  Buddha  of  the  West,  belong  ? 
He  seems  a  winged  Kranklin,  sweetly  wise. 
Bom  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  the  skies  ; 
And  which  the  nobler  calling, — if  'tis  fair 
Terrestrial  with  celestial  lo  compare, — 
To  guide  the  storm-cloud's  elemental  flame, 
Or  walk  the  chambers  whence  the  lightning  came. 
Amidst  the  sources  of  its  subtile  fire. 
And  steai  their  effluence  for  his  lips  and  lyre  ?  " 

Here  he  said,  with  great  fun,  "  One  great 
good  of  writing  poetry  is  to  furnish  you 
with  your  own  quo- 
tations." And  after- 
wards, when  I  had 
made  him  read  to  me 
some  other  verses 
from  his  own  poems, 
he  said,  "Oh,  yes,  as 
a  reservoir  of  the 
best  quotations  in 
the  language,  there 
is  nothing  like  a 
book  of  your  own 
poems." 

I  said  that  there 
was  no  greater  non- 
sense than  the  talk 
of  Emerson's  time, 
that  he  introduced 
German  philosophy 
here,  and  I  asked 
Holmesif  he  thought 
that  Emerson  had 
borrowed  anything 
in  the  philosophical 
line  from  the  Ger- 
man. Heagreedwith 
me  that  his  philoso- 
phy was  thoroughly 

home-bred,     and  holmes  lueb  fok  tv 

wrought   out  in    the  hedic  nk  in  paris 

experience     of      his 

own  home-life.  He  said  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  that  would  be  true 
of  Emerson  which  he  knew  was  true  of 
himself.  He  knew  Emerson  went  over  a 
great  many  books,  but  he  did  not  really 
believe  that  he  often  really  read  a  book 
through.  I  remember  one  of  his  phrases 
was,  that  he  thought  that  Emerson  "tasted 


books  ;"  and  he  cited  a  bright  lady  from 
Philadelphia,  whom  he  had  met  the  day 
before,  who  had  said  that  she  thought  men 
of  genius  did  not  rely  much  upon  their 
reading,  and  had  complimented  him  by 
asking  if  he  did  so.     Holmes  said : 

"I  told  her — I  had  to  tell  her — that  in 
reading  my  mind  is  always  active.  I  do 
not  follow  the  author  steadily  or  implicitly, 
but  my  thought  runs  off  to  right  and  left. 
It  runs  off  in  every  direction,  and  I  find  I 
am  not  so  much  taking  his  book  as  I  am 
thinking  my  own  thoughts  upon  his  sub- 
ject." 

/.  1  want  to  thank  you  for  your  contrast 
between  Emerson  and  Carlyle  :  "The 
hatred  of  unreality  was  uppermost  in  Car- 
lyle ;  the  love  of  what  is  real  and  genuine, 
with  Emerson."  Is  it  not  perhaps  possible 
that  Carlyle  would  not  have  been  Carlyle 


but   for   Emerson  ? 
discouraged,  and   a 


Emerson  found  him 
he  supposed  alone, 
and  at  the  very  be- 
ginning led  him  out 
of  his  darkest 
places. 

I  think  it  was  on 
this  that  Dr.  Holmes 
spoke  with  a  good 
deal  of  feeling  about 
the  value  of  appreci- 
ation. He  was  ready 
to  go  back  to  tell  of 
the  pleasure  he  had 
received  from  per- 
sons who  had  written 
to  him,  even  though 
he  did  not  know 
them,  to  say  of  how 


ticular    liii 


of  his 
had  been.  Among 
others  he  said  that 
Lothrop  Motley  had 
told  him  that,  when 
he  was  all  worn  out 

try  where  he  had  not 
many  friends,  and 
among    stupid     old 


him  up  and  helped  him  thrt 


He  was  very  funny  about  flattery.  "  That 
is  the  trouble  of  having  so  many  friends, 
sverybody  flatters  you.     I  do  not  mean  to 
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I  let  them  hurt  me  if  I  can  help  it,  and  fiat- 
Itery  is  not  necessarily  untrue.  But  you 
ihave  to  be  on  your  guard  when  every- 
fl>ody  is  as  kind  to  you  as  everybody  is  to 


He  said,  in  passing, 

that     Emerson     once 

quoted    two    lines   of 

and  quoted  them 

ribly.       They    are 

I  from  the  poem  called 

"  The  Steamboat : 


Slill  sfHindine  through 


t'The    pulses    of    her 

Go  beating  through 
the  slonn." 

I  was  curious 
know    about 

r.  Holmes's  ex- 
_»erienceofcoun- 
iry  life,  he  knows 
all  nature's  pro- 
cesses so  well.  - 
So  he  told  me  ) 
[how  it  happened 
;hat  he  went  to  ' 
Pittsfield.  It 
seems  that,  a 
century  and  a 
half  ago,  his 
. ancestor,    Jacob 


EjV'endell,  had  a  royal  grant  for  the  whole 

Rownship  there,  with  some  small  exception, 

■perhaps.      The  place  was  at    first   called 

Ponioosoc,   then    Wendelltown,  and    only 

afterward  got  the  name  of  Pittsfield  from 

William  Pitt.       One  part  of  the  Wendell 

property     descended     to     Dr.     Holmes's 

mother.     When  he  had  once  seen  it  he  was 

struck    with   its   beauty  and  fitness  for    a 

country  home,  and  asked  her  that  he  might 

^^  have  it  for  his  own.     It  was  there  thai  he 

^^^}}uilt  a  house  in  which  he  lived  for  eight  or 

^^Kiine  years.     He  said  that  the  Housatonic 

^^nvinds   backwards    and    forwards    through 

^^Bit,  so   that    to   go   from  one   end  of  his 

^^Bestate  to  the  other  in  a  straight  line  re- 

^^■'quired  the  crossing  it  seven  times.     Here 

^^Pliis  children  grew  up,  and  he  and  ihey  were 

enlivened  anew  every  year  by  long  summer 

days  there. 

He  was  most  interesting  and  animated 
»  he  spoke  of  the  vigor  of  life  and  work 


and  poetical  composition  which  come  from  ■ 
being  in  the  open  air  and  living  in  the-J 
country.  He  wrote,  at  the  request  of  the 
neighborhood,  his  poem  of  "The  Plough- 
man," to  be  read  I 
at  a  cattle-show  \ 
in  Pittsfield. 
"And  when  I 
came  to  read  it  J 
afterwards 
said,  -Here  it  i 
Here  is  open  ; 
life,  here  is  wh 
breathing  the 
mountain  air  and 
ng  in  the 
midst  of  nature 
does  for  a  n 
And  I  want  to 
read  you  r 
piece  of  that 
poem,  because  it 
contained  a 
prophecy."  And' 
while  he 
looking  for  the 
verses,  he  said, 
in  the  vein  of  the 
Autocrat.  "  No- 
body know; 
a  man's  self  how 
many  gootf 
things  he 
done." 
So  we  found 
'"•^'?'-..^  (I,g  f;^g[  volume 

of    the     poems, 
BEACON  STBBET,  BOSTON.  and    Cherc     is 

"The    Plough- 
nan,"  written,  observe,  as  early  as  1849. 

'  O  gracious  Mother,  whose  benignant  breast 
Wakes  us  10  life,  and  lulls  us  all  to  lest, 
How  thy  sweet  features,  kind  to  every  clime. 
Mock   with   their    smile    the    wrinkled    front   oj 

We  stain  thy  flowers, — they  blossom  o'er  the  dead 
We  rend  thy  bosom,  and  it  gives  us  bread  ; 
O'er  the  red  field  that  trampling  strife  has  lorn. 
Waves  the  green  plumage  of  thy  tasselled  com  ; 
Our  maddening  conflicts  sear  thy  fairest  plain. 
Slill  thy  soft  answer  is  the  growmg  grain. 
Yet,  O  our  \rother,  while  uncounted  charms 
Steal  round  our  hearts  in  thine  embracing  arms. 
Let  not  our  virtues  in  thy  love  decay, 
And  thy  fond  sweetness  waste  our  strength  away. 


No  !  by  these  hills,  whose  banners  now  displayed 
In  blaiing  cohorts  Autumn  has  arrayed  ; 
By  yon  twin  summits,  on  whose  splintery  crests 
The  tossing  hemlocks  hold  the  eagles'  nests  ; 
By  these  fair  plains  the  mountain  circle  screens, 
And  feeds  with  streamlets  from  its  dark  ravines,— 
True  lo  their  home,  these  faithful  arras  shall  toil 
To  crown  with  peace  their  own  untainted  soil  \ 
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when  a  man  has  such  a  voice  a 
r  slight  nasal  resonance  is  an 


Ar.d,  Inie  lo  God,  to  freedom,  to  mankind. 

If  her  chained  bandogs  Faction  shall  unbind, 

These  stately  forms,  ihat  bendinc  even  now  7       ..       j'      j 

Bowed    their    strong    manhood    to    the    humble    vantage  and  not  a  disadvantage  ? 

plough,  I  was  fresher  than  he  from  his  own  book 

Shall  rise  erect,  the  guardians  of  the  land,  on  Emerson,  and  remembered  that  he   had 

The  same  stern  iron  in  the  same  right  hand,  g^id  there  somewhat  the  same  thing.      His 


Now  in  1849,  I,  who  remember,  can  tell 
you,  every-day  people  did  not  much  think 
that  Faction  was  going  to  unbind  her 
bandogs  and  set  the  country  ai  war  ;  and 
it  was  only  a  prophet-poet  who  saw  that 
there  was  a  chance  that  men  might  forge 
their  ploughshares  into  swords  again.  But 
you  see  from  the  poem  that  Holmes  was 
such  a  prophet-poet,  and  now,  forty-four 
years  after,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  him 
read  these  lines. 

I  asked  him  of  his  reminiscences  of 
Emerson's  famous  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration 
at  Cambridge,  which  he  has  described,  as 
so  many  others  have,  as  the  era  of  inde- 
pendence in  American  literature.  We  both 
talked  of  the  day,  which  we  remembered, 
and  of  the  Phi  Beta  dinner  which  followed 
it,  when  Mr.  Everett  presided,  and  bore 
touching  tribute  to  Charles  Emerson,  who 
had  just  died.  Holmes  said:  "You  can- 
not make  the  people  of  this  generation 
understand  the  effect  of  Everett's  oratory. 
I  have  never  felt  the  fascination  of  speech 
as  I  did  in  hearing  him.  Did  it  ever  oc- 
cur to  you, — did  I  say  to  you  the  other  day. 
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words  are:  "It  is  with  delight  that  one  appeared,  his  brother.  Mr.  John  Holmes 
who  remembers  Everett  in  his  robes  of  has  not  chosen  to  publish  the  bright  things 
rhetorical  splendor;  who  recalls  his  full-  which  he  has  undoubtedly  written,  but  in  all 
blown,  high-colored,  double-flowered  peri-  circles  wherehe  favors  people  with  his  pres- 
ods  ;  the  rich,  resonant,  grave,  far-reaching  ence  he  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  agree- 
music  of  his  speech,  with  just  enough  of  able  of  men.  Everybodyis  glad  to  set  him 
nasal  vibration  to  give  the  vocal  sounding-  on  the  lines  of  reminiscences.  The  two 
board  its  proper  value  in  the  harmonies  of  brothers,  with  great  good  humor,  began  tell- 
utterance, — it  is  with  delight  that  such  a  ingof  a  dinner  party  which  Dr.  Holmes  had 
one  recalls  the  glowing  words  of  Emerson  given  within  a  few  days  to  a  number  of 
whenever  he  refers  to  Edward  Everett.  It  gentlemen  whose  average  ages,  according 
is  enough  if  he  himself  caught  enthusiasm  to  them,  exceeded  eighty.  One  has  to  make 
from  those  eloquent  lips.  But  many  a  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of  their 
listener  has  had  his  youthful  enthusiasm  fun,  but  I  think,  from  the  facts  which  they 
fired  by  that  great  master  of  academic  dropped,  that  the  average  must  haVe  been 
oratory."  I  knew,  when  I  read  this,  thai  maintained.  One  would  have  given  a  good 
Holmes  referred  to  himself  as  the  "  youth-  deal  to  be  old  enough  to  be  permitted  to 
ful  listener,"  and  was  glad  that  within  be  at  that  dinner.  This  led  to  talk  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  he  should  say  so  to  me.  Harvard  class  of  1829,  for  whose  meetings 
So  we  fell  to  talking  of  his  own  Phi  Holmes  has  written  so  many  of  his  charm- 
Beta  poem.  A  good  f  hi  Beta  poem  is  ing  poems.  He  said  that  they  are  now  to 
an  impossibility ;  but  it  is  the  business  of  have  a  dinner  within  a  few  days,  and 
genius  to  work  the  miracles,  and  Holmes's  named  the  gentlemen  who  were  to  be 
is  one  of  the  few  successful  Phi  Beta  there.  Among  them,  of  course,  is  Dr. 
poems  in  the  dreary  catalogue  of  more  Samuel  F.  Smith,  the  author  of  "' America." 
than  a  century.  The  custom  of  having  I  noticed  that  Dr.  Holmes  always  called 
"the  poem,"  as  people  used  to  say,  as  if  him  "  My  country  'lis  of  thee,"  and  so  did 
\,'A  were  always  the  same,  is  now  ahnost  all  of  us.  And  then  these  two  critics  be- 
ibandoned.  gan  analyzing  that  magnificent  song.     "It 

\  Fortunately   for    us    both,   a    tap   was   will  not  do  to  laugh  at  it.     People  show 
Sird  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  John  Holmes    that  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  talk- 


1 


house  (1680-85).    There 
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ing  about  when  they  speak  lightly  of  it. 
Did  you  ever  think  how  much  is  gained  by 
making  the  first  verse  begin  with  the  sin- 
gular number?  Not  our  country,  but  '■My 
country,' '/ sing  of  thee'?  There  is  not 
an  American  citizen  but  can  make  it  his 
own,  and  does  make  it  his  own,  as  he 
sings  it.  And  it  rises  to  a  Psalm-like 
grandeur  at  the  end.  It  is  a  magnificent 
hold  to  have  upon  fame  to  have  sixtv 
million  people  sing  the  verses  that  vou 
have  written."  John  Holmes  said  :  "  How 
good  'templed  hills'  is,  and  that  is  not 
alone  in  the  poem."  Both  John  Holmes 
and  I  pleaded  to  be  permitted  to  come  to 
the  class  dinner,  but  Dr.  Holmes  was  very 
funny.  He  pooh-poohed  us  both  ;  we  were 
only  children,  and  we  were  not  to  be  pres- 
ent at  so  rare  a  solemnity.  For  nie,  1 
already  felt  that  I  had  been  wicked  in 
wasting  so  much  of  his  time.  But  he  has 
the  gift  of  making  you  think  that  you  are 
the  only  person  in  the  world,  and  that  he 
is  only  living  for  your  pleasure.  Still  I 
knew,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  this  was 


elf  a 


As  I  walked  home  I  meditated  on  the 
fate  of  a  first-rate  book  in  our  time. 
Holmes  had  expressed  unaffected  surprise 
that  I  spoke  with  the  gratitude  which  I 
felt  about  his  ''Life  of  Emerson."  The 
book  must  have  cost  him  the  hard  work  of 
a  year.  It  is  as  remarkable  a  study  as 
one  poet  ever  made  of  another.  Vet  I 
think  he  said  to  me  that  no  one  had  seemed 
to  understand  the  care  and  effort  which  he 
had  given  to  it. 

Here  is  the  position  in  the  United  States 
now  about  the  criticism  of  such  work.  At 
about  the  time  that  the  "  North  .\merican 
Review"  ceased  to  review  books,  there 
came,  as  if  by  general  consent,  an  end  to 
all  elaborate  criticism  of  new  books  here. 

I  think  myself  that  this  is  a  thing  very 
much  to  be  regretted.  In  old  times,  who- 
ever wrote  a  good  book  was  tolerably  sure 
that  at  least  one  competent  person  would 
study  it  and  write  down  what  be  thought 
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about  it ;  and,  from  at  least  one  point  of 
view,  an  anthiir  had  a  prospect  of  knowing 
how  his  book  struck  other  people.  Now 
we  have  nothing  but  the  hastv  sketches, 
sometimes  very  ginid,  which  are  written 
for  the  daily  or  weekly  ])ress. 

So  it  happens  that  I,  for  <ine,  have  never 
seen  any  fit  recognition  of  the  gift  which 
Dr,  Holmes  made  to  our  time  and  to  the 
next  generation  when  he  made  his  study 
of  Emerson's  life  for  the  "American  Men 
of  Letters  "  series.  Apparently  he  had  not. 
Just  think  of  it  !  Here  is  a  poet,  the  head 
of  our  "  Academy,"  so  far  as  there  is  any 
such  Academy,  who  is  willing  to  devote  a 
year  of  his  life  to  telling  you  and  me  what 
Emerson  was,  from  his  own  personal  recol- 
lections of  a  near  friend,  whom  he  met  as 
often  as  once  a  week,  and  talked  with  per- 
haps for  hours  at  a  time,  and  with  whom 
he  talked  on  literary  and  philosophical 
subjects.  More  than  this,  this  poet  has 
been  willing  to  go  through  Emerson's 
books  again,  to  re-read  them  as  he  had 
originally  read  them  when  they  came  out, 
and  to  make  for  you  and  me  a  careful 
■analysis  of  all  these  books.     He  is  one  of 


five  people  in  the  country  who  are  com- 
petent to  tell  what  effect  these  books  pro- 
duced on  the  country  s.%  they  appeared 
from  time  to  time.  And,  being  competent, 
he  takes  the  time  to  tell  us  this  thing. 
That  is  a  sort  of  good  fortune  which,  so 
far  as  I  remember,  has  happened  to  nobody 
excepting  Emerson.  When  John  Milton 
died,  there  was  nobody  left  who  could 
have  done  such  a  thing  ;  certainly  nobody 
did  do  it,  or  tried  to  do  it.  I  must  say,  I 
think  it  is  rather  hard  that,  when  such  a 
gift  as  that  has  been  given  to  the  people 
of  any  country,  that  jieople,  while  boasting 
of  its  seventy  millions  of  numbers  and  its 
thousands  of  billions  of  acres,  should  not 
have  one  critical  journal  ()f  which  it  is  the 
business  to  say  at  length,  and  in  detail, 
whether  Dr.  Holmes  has  done  his  duty 
well  by  the  prophet,  or  whether,  indeed, 
he  has  done  it  at  all. 

When  we  left  Dr.  Holmes,  he  and  his 
household  were  looking  forward  to  the  an- 
nual escape  to  Beverly.  Somebody  once 
wrote  him  a  letter  dated  from"Manchester- 
by-the-Sea,"  and  Holmes  wrote  his  reply 
under  the  date  "  Beverly-by-the-Depot, ' 
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And  here  let  me  stop  to  tell  one  of  those  said  that  she  meant  to  have  a  society  of 
jokes  for  which  the  English  language  and  the  people  who  believed  that  some  time 
Dr.  Holmes  were  made.  A  few  years  ago,  we  should  know  more  about  such  curious 
in  a  fit  of  economy,  our  famous  Mas-  coincidences.  Dr.  Holmes  was  delighted 
sachusetts  Historical  Society  screwed  up  with  the  idea,  and  we  "organized"  the  so- 
its  library  and  other  offices  by  some  fifteen  ciety  then  and  there;  he  was  to  be  presi- 
feet,  built  in  the  space  underneath,  and  dent,  I  was  to  be  secretary,  and  my  mother 
Tented  it  to  the  city  of  Boston,  This  was  was  to  be  treasurer.  There  were  to  be  no 
all  very  well  for  the  treasurer;  but  for  other  members,  no  entrance  fees,  no  con- 
those  of  us  who  had  passed  sixty  years,  stitution,  and  no  assessments.  We  seldom 
and  had  to  climb  up  some  twenty  more  meet  now  that  we  do  not  authorize  a  meet- 
iron  stairs  whenever  we  wanted  to  look  at  ing  of  this  society  and  challenge  each 
an  old  pamphlet  in  the  library,  it  was  not  other  to  produce  the  remarkable  coinci- 
so  great  a  benefaction.  When  Holmes  dences  which  have  passed  since  we  met 
■went  up,  for  the  first  time,  to  see  the  new  before. 

■quarters  of  the  Society,  he  left  his  card  There  is  an  awful  story  of  his  about  the 

with  the  words,  "O.  W.  Holmes.     High-  last  time  a  glove  was  thrown  down  in  an 

■Story-cali  Society."     We  understood  then  English  court-room.     It  is  a  story  in  which 

why  the  councils  of  the  Society  had  been  Holmes  is  at!  mixed  up  with  a  marvellous 

■over-ruled  by  the  powers  which  manage  this  series   of    impossibilities,    such    as    would 

world,  to  take  this  flight  towards  heaven,  make  Mr.  Clemens's  hair  grow  gray,  and 

I  ought  to   have  given  a  hint  above  of  add  a  new  chapter  to  his  studies  of  telep- 

his  connection   and  mine  with  the  society  athy.     I  will  not  enter  on  it  now,  with  tlie 

of  "  People    who  Think   we  are  Going  to  detail  of  the  book  that  fell  from  the  ninth 

Know   More  about  Some  Things  By  and  shelf  of  a  book-case,  and  opened  at   the 

By."     This  society  was  really  formed  by  exact  passage  where  the  challenge  story 

my  mother,  who   for  some  time,  I    think,  was  to  be  described. 

■was  the  only   member.     But  one  day  Dr.  As    for    the    story    of    his    hearing    Dr. 

Holmes  and    I    met    in    the  "Old  Corner  Phinney  at  Rome,  and  the  other  story  of 

Bookstore,"  when   the  "  corner "  had  been  Mr,    Emerson's    hearing    Dr.    Phinney    at 

moved  to  the  corner  of  Hamilton  Place,  Rome,  I  never  tell  that  excepting  to  confi- 

and  he  was  telling  me  one  of  the  extraor-  dential    friends  who    know  that   I   cannot 

■dinary  coincidences  which  he  collects  with  tell  a  lie.     For  if  I  tell  it  to  any  one  else, 

such  zeal.     I  ventured  to  trump  his  story  he    looks  at    me  with   a  quizzical   air,  as 

with  another;  and,  in  the  language  of  the  much   as  to  say,  "This  is  as  bad  as  the 

ungodly,  I  thought  I  went  one  better  than  story   of  the  '  Man  Without  a  Country  ; ' 

tie.     This  led  to  a  talk  about  coincidences,  and  I  do  not  know  how  much  to  believe, 

and  I  said  that  my  mother  had  long  since  and  how  much  to  disbelieve." 


>'i 
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OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  eminent  in 
his  day,  and  the  author  of  a  book  well 
known  to  students  of  American  history, 
"Annals  of  America."  He  was  born  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  August  ag,  1809, 
-the  third  in  a  family  of  five  children.  Re 
prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  Andover 
Academy,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
iSag.  He  then  began  the  study  of  the 
law,  but  later  turned  to  medicine,  and 
passed  three  years  in  study  in  Europe— 
chiefly  in  Paris.  He  received  his  degree 
in  1836.  In  1839  he  became  professor  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  at  Dartmouth 
College.  He  resigned  the  position  after 
a  year  or  two,  and  took  up  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Boston,  In  1847  he  be- 
came professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
■  at  Harvard  ;  and  in  this  office  he  served 
}  continuously  until  near  the  close  of  i88a, 
when  he  discontinued  his  lectures  and  in- 
f  structions  on  account  of  his  age.  Thence- 
forward until  his  death,  October  7,  1894,  he 
led  a  life  of  comparative  leisure  and  re- 
tirement. 

Such  in  outline  was  Dr.  Holmes's  career. 
I  The  literary  employments  which   are  the 
I  source  of  his  fame  were  in  the  main  diver- 
'  sions.     The  business  of  his   life  was  the 
I  leaching  and  practice  of  medicine.     Vet  he 
I   l>egan  to  write  as  a  school-boy,  and  con- 
tinued with    unabated  vigor  almost  to  the 
very    last    of   his    days.     As    a   student  at 
Harvard  he  contributed  to  the  college  peri- 
odicals, and  delivered  a  poem  at  commence- 
ment ;  and  the  year  after  his  graduation, 
when  he  was  but  twenty-one  years  old,  he 
'  wrote  the  famous  |ioem  "Old  Ironsides," 
'  which  helped  to  save  the  frigate  "  Consti- 
I  tution '■  from  irreverent  destruction.     One 
of  six  frigates  which  Congress  had  ordered 
constructed    in    1794,  the    "Constitution" 
had   played  a  brilliant  part,  as  Commodore 
Preble's  flagship,  in  the  war  against  Trip- 
I   oli,  between   1801  and  i8og.     Then,  under 
Captain   Isaac  Hull,  she   had   fought   the 
\  first  naval  battle  of  the  war  of  iSiz,  cap- 
}  turing  the  British  frigate  "  Guerrifere,"  and 
had  followed  this  with  other  notable  vic- 
'  tories  over  the  British.     So  when,  in    1830, 
1  it  was  thiftily  proposed  to  break  her  up, 
because  no  longer  fit  for  service,  Holmes, 
to   adopt   his    own  phrase  on  the  matter, 
"  mocked  the  spoilers  with  his  school-boy 
^scorn."    Not  alone  as  a  school-boy,  though, 


was  he  outspoken  against  the  spoiler 
muse  never  grew  too  mature  or  dignified  t 
speak  a  warm,  strong  word  for  any  good*! 
human  cause.  ■ 

Holmes's  great  literary  opportunity  ant! 
inspiration  came  in  1857,  when  the  "  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  "was  founded.  He  provided 
the  name  for  the  new  magazine,  shared  in 
the  preliminary  conferences,  and  by  his 
contributions  did  more  than  any  one  else 
to  secure  it  immediate  popularity.  Lowe^ 
accepted  the  editorship— with  some  mis- 
givings, as  it  should  seem,  for  he  said,  "  I 
will  take  the  place,  as  you  all  seem  to  think 
I  should  ;  but,  if  success  is  achieved,  we 
shall  owe  it  mainly  to  the  doctor  "  (means 
ing  Holmes).  £ 

The  opulent  fulfilment  of  this  expect! 
tion  was  "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfat 
Table."     In    beginning   his    famous    talks^ 
the  ■■Autocrat,"  it  will  be  remembered,  rftj 
marks:  "I   was  just  going  to   say,  when   '. 
was  interrupted  ;"  and  in  "  The  Autocrat'al 
autobiography,"  which  prefaces  the  volume, 
it  is  explained  that  the  interruption  referred 
to  was  "just  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  dura- 
tion."   Two  articles  entitled  "  The  Auto- 
crat of  the  Breakfast-Table  "  had  been  pub- 
lished, one  in  November,  1831,  and  one  in 
February,    iSjz,    in    the     "  New    England 
Magazine  "  of   that  day  ;  and   twenty-five 
years  later,  when  asked  to  contribute  ti 
"Atlantic,"  "the  recollection,"  Dr.  Holmei 
says,  "of  these  crude  products  of  his  ua 
combed    literary    boyhood    suggested 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  curious  experjj 
ment  to  shake  the  same  bough  again,  a 
.see  if  the  ripe  fruit  were  better  or  wors 
than  the  early  windfalls." 

The   experiment   proved    so    acceptably 
that  Dr.  Holmes  recurred  to  the  "Autoi^ 
cratic "     form    again    and    again,      "  Thefl 
Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table  "  followed 
the  ■'  Autocrat  ;  "  then,  though  many  years 
later,  "  The  Poet  at  the  Break  fast- Table  ;  " 
and  finally,  three  years  before  the  author's-™ 
death,  came  to  complete  the  series,  "Ov* 
the  Teacups."     But  in  addition  to  thei 
Dr.   Holmes    produced    several   books 
poems,  three  novels  ("  Elsie  Venner,"  1 " ' 
"The    Guardian    Angel,"    1868;    and  ' 
Mortal  Antipathy,"    1885),  several  biog 
phies,  and    numerous    medical    works    a 
papers— a  large  list  for  a  man  with  whoi 
writing  was  never  the  main  business  of  1; 
life. 
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HOWELLS    AND    BOYESEN. 

A   CONVEKSATIO:^   ISKTWKEN   W.   D.   HOWELLS   AND   I'KOFESSOR    H.    H.    BOVESE] 

RE'f.RIiUi   BY    PROFHSSrlR   BrivlsKN, 


WHEN   I   was  requested  lo  furnish  a  reminded  that  it  was  an  ancient  and  high 

dramatic    biography  of  Mr.  How-  dignified  form  of  literature  I  was  about  to 

ells,  I  was  confronted  with  what  seemed  revive  ;  and  thai  my  precedent  was  to  be 

an    insuperable    difficulty.      The    more    1  sought  not  in  the  modernnewspaperinter- 

thought    of    William    Dean    Howells,   the  view,  but  in  the  Platonic  dialogue.    By  the 

less  dramatic  did    he  seem  to   me.      The  friction  of  Iwu  kindred  minds,  sparks 

only  way  that  occurred  In  me  of  introduc-  thought  may  flash  forth  which  owe  theiFj 

ing  a  dramatic  element  into  our  proposed  origin  solely  to  the  friendly  collision. 

interview  was  for  me  to  assault  him  with  have  a  far  more  vivid  portrait  of  Socrat 

tongue  or  pen,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  in  the   beautiful    conversational  turns    ol 

lake  energetic  measures  to  resent  my  in-  "The  Symposium"  and  the  first  book 

trusion  ;  but  as,  notwithstanding  his  unva-  "The   Republic"  than  in  the  purely  ol 

rying  kindness  to  me,  and  many  unforgot-  jective  account  of  Xenophon  in  his  "  Mi 

ten  benefits,  I  cherished  only  the  friendliest  morabilia."    And  Howells,  though  he  ms 

feelings  for  him,  I  could  not  persuade  my-  not  know  it,  has  this  trait  in  common  witl 

self  to  procure  dramatic  interest  at  such  a  Socrates,  that  he  can  portray  himself,  uR' 

price.  consciously,  better  than  I  or  anybody  eh  ' 

My  second  objection,  I  am  bound  to  con-  conld  t!o  it  for  him, 
fess,  arose  from  my  own  sense  of  dignity,        If  I  needed  any  further  encouragemeni 

which  rebelled  against  the  r6h  of  an  inter-  I  found  it  in  the  assurance  that  what  I 

viewer,  and  it  was  not  until  my  conscience  expected  to  furnish  was  to  be  in  the  nati 

israade  easy  on  this  point  that  I  agreed  of  "an  exchange  of  confidences  betwt 

I  to  undertake  the  present   article.     I  was  two  friends  with  a  view  to  publicatiOtt/* 
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iirse,  that  Mr.  How- 
infiding  than  myself, 


was  un derate 
ells  was  to  b. 
and  that  his 
dominate;  for  an  author,  however  unhe- 
roic  he  may  appear  to  his  own  modest j% 
is  bound  to  be  the  hero  of  his  biographj'. 
What  made  the  subject  so  alluring  to  me, 
apart  from  the  personal  charm  which  in- 
heres in  the  man  and  all  that  apjiertains 
to  him,  was  the  consciousness  that  our 
friendship  was  of  twenty-two  years'  stand- 
ing, and  that  during  all  that  time  not  a 
single  jarring  note  had  been  introduced  to 
mar  the  harmony  of  our  relation. 

Equipped,  accordingly,  with  a  good  con- 
science and  a  lead  pencil  (which  remained 
undisturbed  in  my  breast -pocket),  I  set  out 
to  "exchange  confidences"  with  the  author 
of  "Silas  Lapham"  and  "A  Modern  In- 
stance." I  reached  the  enormous  human 
hive  on  Fifty-ninth  Street  where  my  sub- 
ject, for  the  present,  occupies  a  dozen  most 
comfortable  and  ornamental  cells,  and 
was  promptly  hoisted  up  to  the  fourth  floor 


know,  I  am  aware,  tor  instance,  that  you 
were  born  at  Martin's  Ferry,  Ohio,  March 
II,  183;  ;  that  you  removed  thence  to  Day- 
ton, and  a  few  years  later  to  Jefferson, 
Ashtabula  County  ;  that  your  father  edited, 
published,  and  printed  a  country  newspa- 
per of  Republican  complexion,  and  that 
you  spent  a  good  part  of  your  early  years 
in  the  printing  office.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
some  difficulty  in  realizing  the  environ- 
ment of  your  boyhood." 

H<nvelh.  If  you  have  read  my  "  Boy's 
Town,"  which  is  in  all  essentials  autobio- 
graphical, you  know  as  much  as  I  could 
tell  you.  The  environment  of  my  early 
life  was  exactly  as  there  described. 

Boyesm.  Your  father,  I  should  judge, 
then,  was  not  a  strict  disciplinarian  ? 

Howelh.  No.  He  was  the  gentlest  of 
men — a  friend  and  companion  to  his  sons. 
He  guided  us  in  an  unobtrusive  way  with- 
out our  suspecting  it.  He  was  continually 
putting  books  into  my  hands,  and  they 
were  always  good  books ;  many  of  Ihem 


literally  honeycombed  with  modern  con- 
veniences.   But  in  spite  of  ail  these,  I  made 

my   way    triumphantly    to    Mr.  Ilowells's  became  evei 

den,  and  after  a  proper  prelude  began  the  such  literar; 

novel  task  assigned. to  me.  .\mong     th( 

"I  am  afraid,"  I  remarked  quite  en  fas-  came    Cer\ 

sartt,  "that  I  shall  be  embarrassed  not  by  Boyesen. 

my  ignorance,  but  by  my  knowledge  con-  of  literary 

cerning  your  life.     For  it  is  difficult  to  ask  hood? 

with  good  grace  about  what  you  already  H&welU. 


,-life.      I  had  no  end  of 

IS  during  my  boyhood. 

ivas    Goldsmith,    then 

d    Irving. 
I'hen    there  was  a  good   deal 
atmosphere  about  your  child- 
Yes.     1  can  scarcely  remem- 
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bcr  the  time  when  books  did  not  play  a 
great  part  in  my  life.  Father  was,  by  his 
culture  and  his  interests,  rather  i^lated 
from  the  community  in  which  we  lived, 
and  this  made  him  and  all  of  us  rejoice 
the  more  in  a  new  author,  in  whose  world 
we  would  !ive  for  weeks  and  months,  and 
who  colored  our  thoughts  and  conversa- 
\  tion. 

Boyesen.     It  has  always  been  a  matter 

)f  wonder  to  me  that,  with  so  little  regular 

[schooling,  you  stepped    full-fledged    into 

r  literature     with    such  an    exquisite   and 

wholly  individual  style. 

Mowells.  If  you  accuse  me  of  that  kind 
)f  thing,  I  must  leave  you  to  account  for 
t.  I  had  always  a  passion  for  literature, 
and  to  a  boy  with  a  mind  and  a  desire  to 
learn,  a  printing  oftice  is  not  a  bad  schooL 

Boyesen.  How  old  were  you  when  you 
left  Jefferson   and  went  to  Columbus? 

Howelh.  I  was  nineteen  years  old  when 
I  went  to  the  capital  and  wrote  legislative 
reports     for     Cincinnati    and     Cleveland 
papers;  afterwards  I  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  "  Ohio  State  Journa!."     My 
duties  gradually  took  a  wide  range,  and  I 
edited  the  literary  column  and  wrote  many 
of    the    leading    articles.       I    was 
then  in  the  midst  of  my  enthusiasm 
for  Heine,  and  was  so  impregnated 
with  his  spirit  that  a  poem  which 
I  sent  to  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  " 
was  mistaken  by  Mr.  Lowell  for  a 
translation  from  the  German  poet. 
When   he   had    satisfied    himself, 
however,  that  it  was  not  a  transla- 
tion, he  accepted  and  printed  it. 

Boyes^.  Tell  me  how  you  hap- 
pened to  publish  your  first  volume, 
"  Poems  by  Two  Friends,"  in  part- 
nership with  John  J.  Piatt. 

Hewells.  I  had  known  Piatt  as  :\ 
young  printer ;  afterwards  when  In.' 
began  to  write  poems,  I  read  ihc.n 
and  was  delighted  with  them. 
When  he  came  to  Columbus  I  maik- 
his  acquaintance,  and  we  became 
friends.  By  this  liinewe  were  but h 
contributors  to  the  "  Atlantic 
Monthly,"  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
that  his  contributions  to  our  joiiii 
volume  were  far  superior  to  mine. 

Boyesen.  Did  Lowell  share  that 
opinion  ? 

Hawells.  That  I  don't  know.  Hi: 
wrote  me  a  very  charming  letter, 
in  which  he  said  many  eni^miraging 
things,  and  he  briefly  reviewed  the 
book  in  the  "Atlantic." 


tion  of  society  in  Columbus  during  tho! 
days? 

Howells.  There  were  many  delightfi 
and  cultivated  people  there,  and  sociel, 
was  charming;  the  North  and  South  weiv' 
both  represented,  and  their  characteristics 
united  in  a  kind  of  informal  Western  hos- 
pitality, warm  and  cordial  in  its  tone,  which 
gave  of  its  very  best  without  st" 
mon  P.  Chase,  later  Secretary  of  the  Tre; 
ury,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Unitedj 
States,  was  then  Governor  of  Ohio. 
had  a  charming  family,  and  made  us  young 
editors  welcome  at  his  house.  All  winter 
long  there  was  a  round  of  parties  at  the 
diflferent  houses;  the  houses  were  large 
and  we  always  danced.  These  parties 
were  brilliant  affairs,  socially,  but  besides, 
we  young  people  had  many  informal 
gayelies.  The  Old  Starling  Medical  Col- 
in edui  ■  - 
xcept  for  some  vivisectioi 
and  experiments  on  hapless  cats  and  doj 
that  went  on  in  some  ont-of-the-way 

used  as  a  boarding-house  ;  andi 
there  was  a  large  circular  room  in  which; 
we  often  improvised  dances.  We  youi  _ 
fellows  who  lodged  in  the  place  were  hall 
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a  dozen  journalists,  lawyers,  and 
law  students;  one  was,  like  my- 
self, a  writer  for  the  "Atlantic," 
and  we  saw  life  with  joyous  eyes. 
We  read  the  new  books,  and  talked 
them  over  with  the  young  ladies 
whom  we  seem  to  have  been  al- 
ways calling  upon.  I  rememljer 
those  years  in  Columbus  as  among 
the  happiest  years  of  my  life. 

Boyesen.  From  Columbus  you 
went  as  consul  to  Venice,  did  not 
you  ? 

Mow'elh.  Yes.  You  remember  -^j--^ 
I  had  written  a  campaign  "  Life 
of  Lincoln,"  I  was,  like  my  father, 
an  ardent  anti-slavery  man.  I 
went  myself  to  Washington  soon  after  Pres- 
ident Lincoln's  inauguration.  I  was  first 
offered  the  consulate  to  Rome  ;  but  as  it 
depended  entirely  upon  perquisites,  which 
amounted  only  to  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  I  declined  it,  and  they  gave 
me  Venice.  The  salary  was  raised  to  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars,  which  seemed  to  me 
quite  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 

Boyesen.  Do  not  you  regard  that 
Venetian  experience  as  a  very  valuable 
one? 

Howelh.  Oh,  of  course.  In  the  first 
place,  it  gave  me  four  years  of  almost  un- 
interrupted leisure  for  study  and  literary 
work.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  occasionally 
an  invoice  to  be  verified,  but  that  did  not 
take  much  time.  Secondly,  it  gave  nie  a 
wider  outlook  upon  the  world  than  I  had 
hitherto  had.  Without  much  study  of  a 
systematic  kind,  I  had  acquired  a  notion 
of  English,  French,  C.ernian,  and  Spanish 
literature.  I  had  been  an  eager  and  con- 
stant reader,  always  guided  in  my  choice 
of  books  by  my  own  inclination.  I  had 
learned  German.  Now,  my  first  task  was 
to  learn  Italian  ;  and  one  of  my  early 
teachers  was  a  Venetian  priest,  whom  I 
read  Dante  with,  'i'his  priest  in  certain 
ways  suggested  Don  Ippolito  ii 
pjne  Conclusion." 

Boyesen.     Then  he  took   snti 
a  supernumerary  calico  handke 

HffivelU.  Yes.  But  what  ini 
most  about  him  was  his  religi 
cism.  He  used  to  say,  "  The  saints  an 
gods  baptized."  Then  he  was  a  kin 
baffled  inventor  ;  though  whether  hii 
ventionshad  the  least  merit  I  was  un 
to  determine. 

Boyesen.     But  his  love  storv  ? 

HomeUs.     That  was  wholly  lictitiou; 

Boyesen.     I  remember  you  gave  m 
1874,  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  Veni 


whom  I 


'.\   For* 


skepti- 


friend  of   yours,  named   Ilr 
failed  to  find. 

Hou'ells.  Yes,  Brunetta  was  the  first 
friend  I  had  in  Venice.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinctly Lathi  character — sober,  well  regu- 
lated, and  probity  itself. 

Boyesen.  Do  you  call  that  the  Latin 
character  ? 

Hoivelh.  It  is  not  our  conventional  idea 
of  it ;  but  it  is  fully  as  characteristic,  if 
not  more  so,  than  the  light,  mercurial, 
pleasure-loving  tyj)e  which  somehow  in 
literature  has  dit^piaced  the  other.  Bru- 
netta and  1  promjitly  made  the  discovery 
that  we  were  congenial.  Then  we  became 
daily  companions.  I  had  a  number  of 
other  Italian  friends  too,  full  of  beautiful 
bonhomie  and   Southern  sweetness  of  tem- 

Boycsen.  You  must  have  acquired  Italian 
in  a  very  short  time? 

Hmoells.  Yes;  being  domesticated  in  that 
way  in  the  very  heart  of  that  Italy  which 
was  then  Italia  irrideiite,  I  could  not  help 
steeping  mvsclf  in  its  atmosphere  and 
breathing  in  the  language,  with  ilu'  rest  of 
its  very  composite  flavors. 

Bov'csen.  Yes  ;  and  whatever  1  know  of 
Italian  literature  1  owe  largely  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  that  soaking  process  of  yours. 
Your  book  on  the  Italian  jioels  is  one  of 
the  most  charmhigly  sympathetic  and  il- 

Hmvells.  I  am  glad  you  think  so  ;  but 
the  book  was  never  a  popular  success.     Of 
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all  the  Italian  authors,  the  one  I  delighted 
in  the  most  was  Goldoni.  His  esquisite 
realism  fascinated  me.  It  was  the  sort  of 
thing  which  I  felt  I  ought  not  to  like  ;  but 
for  all  that  1  liked  it  immensely. 

Boyesen.  How  do  you  mean  that  you 
ought  not  to  like  it? 

Hmvelli.  Why,  I  was  an  idealist  in 
those  days.  I  was  only  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  I  knew  the 
world  chiefly  through  literature,  I  was 
ail  the  lime  trying  to  see  things  as  others 
bad  seen  them,  and  I  had  a  notion  that,  in 
literature,  persons  and  things  should  be 
nobler  and  better  than  they  are  in  the  sor- 
did reality  ;  and  this  romantic  glamour 
veiled  the  world  to  me,  and  kept  me  from 
seeing  things  as  they  are.  But  in  the  lanes 
and  alleys  of  Venice  I  found  Goldoni 
everywhere.  Scenes  from  his  plays  were 
enacted  before  my  eyes,  with  all  the  charm- 
ing Southern  vividness  of  speech  and  ges- 
ture, and  I  seemed  at  every  turn  to  have 
stepped  unawares  into  one  of  his  come- 
dies. I  believe  this  was  the  beginning  of 
my  revolt,  But  it  was  a  good  while  yet 
before  I  found  my  own  bearings. 


Boyesen.  But   permit  me  to  say  that  it 

was  an  exquisitely  delicate  set  of  fresh 
Western  senses  you  brought  with  you  to 
Venice.  When  I  was  in  Venice  in  1S7S,  I 
could  not  get  away  from  you,  however 
much  I  tried.  I  saw  your  old  Venetiaii 
senator,  in  his  august  rags,  roasting  cof^ 
fee  ;  and  I  promenaded  about  for  days  il 
the  chapters  of  your  "  Venetian  Life,"  Hk^ 
the  Knight  Huldbrand  in  the  Enchantei 
Forest  in  "  Undine,"  and  I  could  not  fin* 
my  way  out.  Of  course,  I  know  thatj 
being  what  you  were,  you  could  not  har<H 
helped  writing  that  book,  hut  what  was  th« 
immediate  cause  of  your  writing  it  ?  i 

Howells.  From  the  day  I  arrived  in  Ven- 
ice I  kept  a  journal  in  which  I  noted  down 
my  impressions.    I  found  a  young  pleasure 
in  registering  my  sensations  at  the  sight  of 
notable  things,  and  literary  reminiscences 
usuallv   shimmered   through   mv  observa- 
tions.' Then   i  received  an  offer  from  the 
•'  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  "  to  write  week- 
ly or  bi-weekly  letters,  for  which  they  paiii._ 
me  five  dollars,  in   greenbacks, 
nonpareil.     By  the  time  this  sum  reached 
Venice,  shaven  and  shorn  by  discounts  f(>n 
exchange  in  gold  premium,  it    had  usuaUjj 
shrunk  to  half  its  size  or  less.     Still  I  1 
glad  enough  to  get  even   that,  and  I  kep( 
on  writing  joyously,     So  the  book  grew  iiT^ 
m     hands  until,  at   the  time  I  resigned,  in 
trying  to  have  it  published.     I 
ft  red  it  successively  to  a  number  of  Eng- 
h  publishers  ;  but  they  all  declined  it. 
t  last  Mr,  TrUbner  agreed  to  take  it,  j£| 
uld  guarantee  the  sale  of  five  hundred 
p  es  in  the  United  States,  or  induce  a 
erican  publisher  to  buy  that  number  Q 
p  es  in  sheets.     I  happened  to  cross  th,^^ 
an  with  Mr.  Hurd  of  the  New  York  U-nr-_ 
Hurd  &  Houghton,  and  repeated    AC  r— 
TrUbner's  proposition  to  him.     He  refuse?  t 
ommit  himself  ;  but  some  weeks  aft..- 
m    irrival  in  New  York   he  told   me  tti,-; 
h    risk  was  practically  nothing  at  all,  aiJ«: 
h       his  firm  would  agree  to  take  the  llv^e; 
h     dred  copies.     The  book  was  an  install  ^ 
ess.     I  don't  know  how  many  edition^S 
have  been  printed,  but  I  should  sa>.^ 

h      its  sale  has  been  upward  of  forty  thou 

d  copies,  and  it   still  continues.     Th^ 

E  glish   weeklies    gave  me  long    compli 

m  tary  notices,  which  I  carried  about  fucr" 
m  ths  in  my  pocket  like  love-letters,  anii 
d  surreptitiously  at  odd  moments,  t 
thought  it  was  curious  that  other  people  tr^ 
whom  I  showed  the  reviews  did  not  seeir^ 
much  interested. 

Boyesen.     After  returning  to  this  coun- 

'OU  settle  down  in  New  York  -** 
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HowelU.  Yes;  I  was  for  a  while  a  free 
lance  in  literature.  I  did  whatever  came 
in  my  way,  and  sold  my  articles  to  the 
newspapers,  going  about  from  office  to 
office,  but  I  was  finally  offered  a  place  on 
"  The  Nation,"  where  1  obtained  a  fixed 
position  at  a  salary.  I  had  at  times  a 
sense  that,  by  going  abroad,  I  had  fallen 
out  of  the  American  procession  of  prog- 
ress; and,  though  I  was  elbowing  my  way 
energetically  through  the  crowd,  1  seemed 
to  have  a  tremendous  diffi- 
culty in  recovering  my  lost 
place  on  my  native  soil,  and 
asserting  my  full  right  to  it. 
So,  when  young  men  beg 
me  to  recommend  them  for 
consulships,  I  always  feel  in 
duty  bound  to  impress  on 
them  this  great  danger  of 
falling  out  of  the  proces- 
sion, and  asking  ihcm 
whether  they  have  confi- 
dence in  their  ability  to  re- 
conquer the  place  they  have 
deserted  ;  for  while  they  are 
away  it  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
be  filled  by  somebody  else. 
A  man  returning  from  a 
residence  of  several  years 
abroad  has  a  sense  of  super- 
fluity in  his  own  country — 
fte  has  become  a  mere  super- 
numerary whose  presence  or 
absence  makes  no  particular 
d  i  Jference. 

Boyesen.     What    year  did 

V'ou    leave    "The     Nation" 

a.  lid  assume  the   editorship 

'->f  "The  Atlantic"? 

ffowelh.     I  took  the  edi- 
torship in  1872,  but  went  to 

live    in     Cambridge    six    or 

seven  years  before.     1  was 

^»"st   assistant  editor   under 

Jatnes  T.   Fields,  who  was      ^^-  ^,  „„„.,,,,.; 

Uniformly  kind  and  consid-  '    "   ^kojI 

^rate,  and  with  whom  I  got 

along  perfectly.     It  was  a  place   that   he 

■^ould    have  made   odious   to    me,  but   he 

™acle  it  delightful.     I  have  the  tenderest 

'■^gard  and  the   brightest   respect   for  his 

i^eiTiory. 

Soyesen.  I  need  scarcely  ask  you  If  your 
association  with  Lowell  was  agreeable? 

■fJowells.  It  was  in  every  way  charming. 
We  was  twenty  years  my  senior,  but  he 
always  treated  me  as  an  equal  and  a  con- 
'etnporary.  And  you  know  the  difference 
petween  thirty  and  fifty  is  far  greater  than 
'>etween    forty    and    sixty,    or    fifty    and 


seventy.  I  dined  with  him  every  week, 
and  he  showed  the  friendliest  appreciation 
of  the  work  I  was  trying  to  do.  We  took 
long  walks  together;  and  you  know  what  a 
rare  talker  he  was.  Somehow  I  got  much 
nearer  to  him  than  to  Longfellow.  As  a 
man  Longfellow  was  flawless.  He  was 
full  of  noble  friendliness  and  encourage- 
ment to  all  literary  workers  in  whom  he 
believed. 

Boyesen.     Do  you    remember   you    once 
said  to  me  that   he  was  a 
'""*'      most  inveterate  praiser? 

Howelh.  I  may  have  said 
that ;  for  in  the  kindness  of 
his  heart,  and  his  constitu- 
tional reluctance  to  give 
pain,  he  did  undoubtedly 
often  strain  a  point  or  two 
in  speaking  well  of  things. 
But  that  was  part  of  his 
beautiful  kindliness  of  soul 
and  admirable  urbanity. 
Lowell,  you  know,  confessed 
to  being  "a  tory  in  his 
nerves  ;  "  but  Longfellow, 
with  all  his  stateliness  of 
manner,  was  nobly  and  per- 
fectly democratic.  He  was 
ideally  good ;  1  think  he 
was  without  a  fault. 

Boyesen.  I  have  never 
known  a  man  who  was  more 
com|)letelv  free  from  snob- 
bishness and  pretence  of  all 
kinds.  It  delighted  him  to 
go  out  of  his  way  to  do  a 
man  a  favor.  There  was, 
however,  a  little  touch  of 
I'uritan  pallor  in  his  tem- 
perament, a  slight  lack  of 
robustness  ;  that  is,  if  his 
brother's  biography  can  be 
trusted.  What  1  mean  to 
say  is,  that  he  appears  there 
fiHH  HIS  KtiiK.v  ^  trifle  loo  perfect  ;  too 
BMtB.  bloodlessly,    and     al  most 

frostily,  statuesque.  I  have 
always  had  a  little  diminutive  grudge 
against  the  Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow  for 
not  using  n  single  one  of  those  beautiful 
anecdotes    i  sent  him    illustrative    of    the 


md  n 


i  gem 


.1  side  of  thi 


pot 


character.  He  evidently  wanted  to  portray 
a  Plutarchian  man  of  heroic  ,si/,e,  and  he 
therefore  had  to  exclude  all  that  was  subtly 


ndividual 


ling. 


Howelh.     Well,  there  is  nhvay;. 

mother  biography  of  Longfellov 

Boyesen.     At  the  time  when  I  r 
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mparably  deligluftil  and  inter-] 


photograph  taken  al 

"Their  AVedding  Journey."     Do  you  re- 

I  member  the  glorious  talks  we  had  together, 

e  the  hours  of  the  night  slipped  away 

unnoticed  ?     We   have    no  mure  of  those 

splendid  conversational    rages  nowadays. 

How  eloquent   we  were,  to  be  sure  ;  and 

with  what  delight  you  read  those  chapters 

Jon  "Niagara,"  "Quebec,"  and  "The  St. 

I  Lawrence  ;  "  and  with  what  rapture  I  lis- 

'  tened  !     I    can    never  read  them   without 

'    supplying  the  cadence  of  your  voice,  and 

seeing     you     seated,     twenty-two     years 

younger    than    now,    in  that    cosey    little 

library  in  Rerkeley  Street. 

Howells.    Yes ;    and    do  you    mind  our 
sudden  attacks  of  hunger,  when  we  would 
start  on  a  foraging  expedition  into  the  cel- 
lar, ill  the  middle  of  line  night,  and  return, 
you  with  a  cheese  and  c  a  ke  s 
I  and  I  with  a  watermelon  and  a 
I  bottle  of  champagne  ?  Wha     u  y 
I  meals  we  improvised  !    O 
I  a  wonder  to  me  that  we  s  ed 

I  them. 

SoyestK.    You   w 
L  pect  what  an  infli 
I  erted    upon    my    I 
?  friendliness     and    sympa     y     n 
1  those  ncver-lo-be- forgot  I  e    davs 
I  You   Americanized    me.  ad 

I  been  an  alien,  and  felt  a  n 

Icvcry  fibre  of  my  soul,  unt     I  ne 
I  you.      Then   I  became  d    ne 
pcated.     I  found  a  kindred    p 
rwho  understood  me,  and  wh  m  I 
I  understood  ;  and  that  is  t  e 
land   indispensable   condi     n     f 
I  happiness,     IlwasaCyou  se 

f  at  a  luncheon,  1  think,  tha    I  me 
I  Henry  James. 

Hffiodh.  Yes;  James  and  I 
constant  companions,  we 
took  daily  walks  together;  and 
Siis father, the  elder  Henry  James, 


Boyesen.  Yes  ;  I  remember  him  well, 
doubt    if    I    ever    heard   a    more  brilliai 
talker. 

Howells.  No  ;  he  was    one  of    the   bestj 
talkers  in   America.     And  didn't   the 
mortal    Ralph    Keeler    appear    upon 
scene  during  the  summer  of  '71  or  '12  ? 

Boyesen.  Yes  ;  your  small  son  "  Bua" 
sisted  upon  calling  him  "  Big  Man  Keeler,"! 
in  spite  of  his  small 

Howells.    Yes,    Bua    was    the    only    one! 
who  ever  saw  Keeler  life-size. 

Beyesen.  I  remember  how  he  sat  in  y 
library  and  told  stories  of  his  negro  n 
strel  days  and  his  wild  adventures  in 
many  climes,  and  did  not  care  whether 
you  laughed  with  tiim  or  at  him,  but 
would  join  you  from  sheer  sympathy  ;  and 
how  we  all  laughed  in  chorus  until  oui 
sides  ached  1 

Howells.  Poor  Keeler!  He  was  a  sort  J 
of  migratory,  nomadic  survival  ;  but  hef 
had  fine  qualities,  and  was  well  equippet 
for  a  sort  of  fiction.  If  he  had  lived  hd 
might  have  written  the  great  American 
novel.     Who  kno' 

Boyesen.    Was  not  it  at  Cambridge  that 
Bj5rnstjerne  Bjornson  visited  you? 

Howells.    No  ;  that  i 


1  be  in  the 


country,  and  give  the  children  the  benefit 
of  country  air.  When  I  met  Bjornson  be- 
fore we  had    always  talked   Italian;  but  _ 
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the  first  thing  he  said  to  me  at  Belmont  the  most  successful  novel  I  have  pub- 
was  :"  Now  we  will  speak  English."  And  lished,  except  "A-  Hazard  of  New  For- 
when  he  had  got  into  the  house  he  picked  tunes,"  which  has  sold  nearly  twice  as 
up  a  book  and  said,  in  his  abrupt  way  :  many  copies  as  any  of  tlie  rest. 
"We  do  not  put  enough  in;"  meaning,  Boyesen.  What  do  you  attribute  that 
thereby,  that  ive  ignored  too  much  of  life  to? 

in  our  fiction — excluded  it  out  of  regard  Htnvells.    Possibly  to   the  fact   that   the 

for  propriety.     But  when  I  met  him,  some  scene    is    laid    in    New   York  ;   the  public 

years  later,  in  Paris,  he  had  changed   his  throughout   the   country  is    far    more   in- 

mind    about    that,    for    he    detested    the  terested    in    New    York    than    in   Boston. 

French  naturalism,  and  could  find  nothing  New  York,  as  Lowell  once  said,  is  a  huge 

to  praise  in  Zola.  pudding,  and  every  town  and  village  has 

Boyesen.    I  am  going  to  ask  you  one  of  been  helped  to  a  slice,  or  wants  to  be. 
the  interviewer's  stock  questions,  but  yoii  Boxesen.    1    rejoice   that   New  York    has 
need  not  answer,  you  know  ;  Which  of  your  found  such  a  subtlv  appreciative  and  faith- 
books  do  you  regard  as  the  greatest?  ful  chronicler  as  you  show  yourself  to  be 

HovieUs.   I  have  always  taken  the  most  in  "A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes."     To  ihe 

satisfaction  in  "A  Modern   Instance."     1  equipment  of  a  great  city — a  world-city,  as 

have  there  come  closest  to  American  life,  the  Germans  say — belongs  a  great  novel- 

as  I  know  it.  ist;  that  is  to  say,  at  least  one.     -And  even 

Boyesen.  But  in  "Siias  Lupham"  it  seems  though  your   modesty  may  rebel,  I  shall 

to  me  that  vou  have  got  a  still  firmer  grip  persist  in   regarding  you  henceforth  as  the 

on  American  reality.  novelist  par  excelUnct  of  New  York. 

Still,  I    prefer   "  .V  Ho^i-eUs.    Ah,   vou    don't    expect   me   to 

"Silas    Lapham"   is  live  up  to //wHiit  of  latTy  ! 

Note. — On  October  4,  iSgs,  .is  this  book  was  going  througli  the  press.  Ti'ifessor  Itovesen  died  sud- 
denly, in  the  very  prime  of  his  life,  being  but  forty-seven  years  old.  Writing  of  the  even!,'  one  who  linen- 
bim  intimately  says  :  "  The  death  of  lljalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen  takes  from  the  world  not  ilie  scholarly  pro- 
fessor and  emiiteni  author  only  ;  it  removes  from  our  midst  a  large-hearted,  generous,  public-spirited  gentle- 
man, and  this  is  the  loss  which  we  feel  tirst.  The  \-alue  of  his  educational  labors  and  his  i.,n\e  as  a  writer 
ate  known  to  all  i  the  active  part  he  has  taken  in  the  various  movements  to  purify  our  political  Hfe  is  known 
to  many  ;  but  only  those  who  came  into  personal  contact  with  the  man  know  hoiv  large  was  his  gencrositv. 
how  helpful  his  advice."  The  same  writer  speaks  of  Professor  IkiyeRen''s  gifts  as  a  lecturer,  and  referring 
particularly  10  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  modern  novel,  be  says  :  "  In  these  the  personal  element  was 
strong  ;  Professor  Boyesen  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship  and  even  intimacy  with  the  leading  novelists  of 
many  lands.  His  lectures  attracted  thousands;  the  lai^e  hall  at  Columbia  College  was  tilled  to  overflow- 
ing, often  an  hour  before  the  lime  annonnced,  .  .  .  '  It  was  all  due  to  the  personal  element,'  he 
said." — Editor. 
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Borti  in  Frederiksvxrn,  Norway,  September  23,  1848  ;  died  in  New  York,  October  4,  1895. 
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JAMES    WHITCOMB    RILEY. 

CONVERSATION    BETWEEN    THE    "  HOOSIER "    POET    AND    HAMLIN   CARLANdJ 

RECOKDEn    BY    MR.    (.lAULANn. 


RILEY'S  country,  like  most  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  has  been  won  from  the 
original  forest  by  incredible  toil.  Three 
generations  iif  men  have  iaid  their  bones 
beneath  the  soil  thai  now  blooms  into 
gold  and  lavender  harvests  of  wheat  and 

The  traveller  to-day  can  read  this  record 
of  struggle  in  the  fringes  of  mighty  elms 
and  oaks  and  sycamores  which  form  the 
grim  background  of  every  pleasant  stretch 
of  stubble  or  corn  land.  

Greenfield,  lying  twenty 
miles  east  of  Indianapolis, 
is  to-day  an  agricultural 
town,  but  in  the  days  when 
Whitcomb  Riley  lived  here 
it  was  only  a  half-remove 
from  the  farm  and  the 
wood-lot  ;  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  brought  up  ••' 
near  to  the  farm,  and  >.■ 
not  deadened  and  soun- 

great  measure  at  least,  tor 
his  work. 

But  Greenfield  as  it 
stands  to-day,  modernized 
and  refined  somewhat,  is 
apparently  the  most  un- 
promising field  for  litera- 
ture, especially  for  poetry. 
It  has  no  hills  and  no  river 
nor  lake.  Nothing  but 
vast  and  radiant  sky,  and 
blue  vistas  of  fields  be- 
tween noble  trees. 

It    has    the    cnstomary 

fronting  upon  it ;  the  usual 
small  shops,  and  also  its 
(ling  with 


drawl   which  is  the  basis  of  the  Hoosiei 
dialect.     It  looks  to  be,  as  it  is,  halfway! 
between  the  New  England  village  and  the 
Western  town. 


Theli 


ke  that  of  all 
apparently  slo 
d  uninteresting 
this  town,  and  other  sim 
Whitcomb  Riley  drawn  the  .sweetest  honey 
of  poesy — honey  with  a  native  delicious 
tang,  as  of  buckwheat  and  hasswood  bloom, 


nail  towns  in 
moving,  pur- 
and  yet  from 


It  hat 


lourt 


loungers, 
house  in  the  square,  half- 
hid  by  great  trees — a  grim 
and  bare  building,  witli  its 
portal  defaced  and  grimy. 
The  people,  as  they  pass 
"n  the  street,  speak  in 
Llhe  soft,  high-keyed  nasal 
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-e's  go  a-visltin'  buck  lo  GriK:K^by's  St: 
Hack  where  tlie  laloh-string's  a-lianyi 

Buck  where  we  ust  to  bi;  so  happy  and  so  put 


from  the  door. 


with  hints  of  the  mullein  ami  the  thistle  of 
dry  pastures. 

I  found  Mr.  Riley  sitting  on  the  ]>orcli 
of  the  oid  homestead,  wUicii  hus  been  in 
alien  hands  for  a  lony:  time,  but  which  he 
has  lately  bought  back.  In  this  house  his 
childhood  was  passed,  at  a  time  when  the 
street  was  hardly  more  than  a  lane  in  the 
woods.  He  bought  it  because  nf  old-time 
associations. 

"  I  am  living  here,"  he  wrote  me,  "  with 
two  married  sisters  keeping  house  for  me 
(luring  the  summer;  that  is  to  say,  I  ply 
spasmodically  between  here  and  Indian- 
apolis." 

I  was  determinetl  to  see  the  poet  here, 
in  the  midst  of  his  native  surroundings, 
rather  than  at  a  hotel  in  Indianapolis.  I 
was  very  glad  to  find  him  at  home,  for  it 
gave  me  opportunity  to  study  both  the 
poet  and  his  material. 

It  is  an  unpretentious  house  of  the  usual 
Yillage  sort,  with  a  large  garden  ;  and  his 
two  charming  sisters  with  their  families 
(sDmmering  here)  give  him  something 
more  of  a  home  atinosphere  than  he  has 
Jiad  since  he  entered  the  lecturer's  profes- 
sion. Two  or  three  children — nephews 
and  nieces — companion  him  also. 


After  a  few  minutes'  chat  Riley  said, 
with  a  comical  side  glance  at  me  :  "  ("ome 
up  into  my  library."  I  knew  what  sort  of 
a  binary  to  expect.  It  was  a  pleasant 
little  upper  room,  with  a  bed  and  a  .small 
table  in  it,  and  about  a  dn/en  books. 

Mr.  Riley  threw  out  his  han<l  in  a  coin- 
preheusive  gesture,  and  said  :  "This  is  as 
sum|)tu«us  a  room  as  1  ever  get.  1  hve 
most  o'  mv  time  In  a  I'uHman  car  or  a 
hotel,  and'yiiu  know  how  blamed  luxu- 
rious an  iirdinarv  hotel  room  is." 

1  refused  to  be  drawn  olf  into  side  dis- 

Riley  took  an  easy  position  on    the   betl, 
I    sharpened    pencils,   and    stntlied 


him 


view 


tmg 


readers  know- 
He  is  a  short  man.  with  square  shotd- 
ders  and  a  large  head.  He  has  a  very 
dignified  manner— ^.t  times.  Ilis  face  is 
smiiothiv  shaven,  and,  lliough  he  is  not 
bald,  the  light  color  of  his  hair  makes  him 
seem  so.  His  eyes  are  gray  and  roitnd, 
and  generally  solemn,  and  sometimes  stern. 
His  face  is  the  face  of  a  great  actor — in 
rest,  grim  and  inscrutable  ;  in  action,  full 
of  the  most  elusive  expressions,  capable  of 
humor  and  pathos.     Like  most  humorists. 
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he  is  sad  in  repose.  His  language,  when 
he  chooses  to  have  it  so,  is  wonderfuily 
concise  and  penetrating  and  beautiful. 
He  drops  often  into  diaiect,  but  always 
with  a  look  on  his  face  which  shows  he  is 
aware  of  what  he  is  doing.  In  other 
words,  he  is  master  of  both  forms  of 
speech.  His  mouth  is  his  wonderful  feat- 
ure: wide,  flexible,  clean-cut.  His  Hps 
are  capable  of  the  grimmest  and  the  mer- 
riest lines.  When  he  reads  they  pout  like 
a  child's,  or  draw  down  into  a  straight, 
grim  line  like  a  New  England  deacon's,  or 
close  at  one  side,  and  uncover  his  white 
and  even  teeth  at  the  other,  in  the  sly 
smile  of  "  Benjamin  F.  Johnson,"  the 
humble  humorist  and  philosopher.  In  hJs 
own  proper  person  he  is  fuU.of  quaint  and 
beautiful  philosophy.  He  is  wise  rather 
than  learned — wise  with  the  quality  that 
is  in  proverbs,  almost  always  touched  with 
humor. 

His  eyes  are  near-sighted  and  his  nose 
prominent.  His  head  is  of  the  "  tack- 
'  hammer"  variety,  as  he  calls  it.  The 
public  insists  that  there  is  an  element  of 
resemblance  between  Mr.  Riley,  Eugene 
Field,  and  Bill  Nye.  He  is  about  forty 
years  of  age  and  a  bachelor — presumably 
man   of   marked 


of  drt 


ind  del 


sbya 


I  began  bi 
bered  where 

"  Certainly  —  Kipling's.  Great  story- 
teller, Kipling.  1  like  to  hear  him  tell 
about  animals.  Remember  his  story  of 
the  two  elephants  that  lambasted  the  one 
that  went  '  must'?" 

"  1  gwi$  I  do.  I  have  a  suspicion,  how- 
ever, that  Kipling  was  drawing  a  long  bow 
for  our  benefit,  especially  in  that  story  of 
the  elephant  that  chewed  a  stalk  of  cane 
into  a  swab  to  wind  in  the  clothing  of  his 
keeper,  in  order  to  get  him  within  reach. 
That  struck  me  as  bearing  down  pretty 
hard  on  a  couple  of  simple  Western  boys 
like  us." 

"  Waive  the  difference  for  genius.  He 
made  it  a  good  story,  anyway  ;  and,  aside 
from  his  great  gifts,  1  consider  Kipling  a 
lovely  fellow.  I  like  him  because  he's 
natively  interested  in  the  common  man." 

I  nodded  my  assent,  and  Riley  went  on  : 

"Kipling  hnil  llic  good  fortune  to  gel 
started  early,  and  he's  kept  busy  right 
along.  .\  man  who  is  great  has  no  time 
for  anything  else,"  he  added,  in  that  pecu- 
liarity of  phrase  and  solemnity  of  utter- 
ance which  made  me  despair  of  ever 
dramatizing  him. 

"  He's  go  jug   to  do  better,"  I  replied. 


"  The  best  story  in  that  bonk  i 
Private  Honor.'  That's  as  good  as  atii 
body  does.  What  makes  Kipling  great  is 
his  fidelity  to  his  own  convictions  and  lo 
his  own  conditions,  his  writing  what  hf 
knows  about.  And,  by  the  way,  the  Nor- 
wegians and  Swedes  at  the  World's  Fair 
have  read  us  a  good  lesson  on  that  score. 
They've  put  certain  phases  of  their  life 
and  landscape  before  us  with  immense  vim 
and  truth,  while  our  American  artists  have 
mainly  gone  hunting  for  themes — Breton 
peasants  and  Japanese  dancing-girls." 

Riley  sternly  roused   up   to  interrupt : 
".\nd   ignoring    the  best  material  in    the 
world.      Material  just  out  o"  God's  hand, 
lying  around  thick" — then  quick  as  light_j| 
he  was  Old  Man  Johnson  again  : 


"American   artists    and    poets    have  al^L 
ways  known  too  much,"  I  went  on.    "  We'v#" 
been   so  afraid    the  world  would   I'nid    Us 
lacking  in  scholarship,  that  we've  allowed 
it    to    find    us    lacking    in    creative    work. 
We've   been   so  very  correct,  that  we've,  j 
imitated.     Now,  if  you'd  had  four 
years   of    Latin,   Rile)',  you'd    be  i 
Latin  odes  or  translations." 

Riley  looked  grave.  "  I  don't  kn< 
you're  right.  Still,  you  can't  tell, 
times  I  feel  that  I  am  handicapped  by 
ignorance  of  history  and  rhetoric  aii^ 
languages." 

"Well,  of  course,  I  ought  not  to  discuBi 
a  thing  like  this  in  your  presence,  but  ] 
think   the   whole    thing   has   worked  oHi 
beautifully  for  the  glory  of  Indiana 
Western  literature." 

There  came  a  comical  light  into  his  eyesj 
and  his  lips  twisted  up  into  a  sly  grin  at  tbl 
side,  as  he  dropped  into  dialect :  "  I  doa' 
take  no  credit  for  my  ignorance.  Jest  borj 
thataway,"  and  he  added  a  moment  latei 
with  a  characteristic  swift  change  to  de( 
earnestness  :  "My  work  did  itself." 

.\s  he  lay,  with  thai  introspective  loq 
in  his  eyes,  I  took  refuge  in  one  of  1' 
questions  I  had  noted  down  :   "  Did  j 
ever  actually  live  on  a  farm  ? " 

"  No.  .\ll  I  gut  of  farm  life  I  picked  (I 
right  from  this  distance — this  town — 1|' 
old  homestead.  Of  course,  Greenfield  W 
nothing  but  a  farmer  town  then,  and  \ 
sides,  father  had  a  farm  just  on  the  edg 
of  town,  and  in  corn-plantin'  times  he  usi 
to  press  us  boys  into  service,  and  we  wet 
very  loathfully,  at  least  I  did.  I  got  ho 
of  farm  life  some  way — all  ways,  iii_f^ 
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I  might  not  have  made  use  of  it  if  I  had 
been  closer  to  it  than  this." 

"  Yes,  there's  something  in  that.  You 
would  have  failed,  probably,  in  your  per- 
spective. The  actual  work  on  a  farm 
doesn't  make  poets.  Work  is  a  good  thing 
in  the  retrospect,  or  when  you  can  regulate 
the  amount  of  it.  Yes,  I  guess  you  had 
just  the  kind  of  a  life  to  give  you  a  hold 
on  the  salient  facts  of  farm  life.  Anyhow, 
you've  done  it,  that's  settled." 

Riley  was  thinking  about  something 
which  amused  him,  and  he  roused  up  to 
dramatize  a  little  scene.  "  Sometimes  some 


15s 

kins  with  for  feed,  and  I  get  the  smell  of 
the  fodder  and  the  cattle,  so  that  it  brings 
up  the  right  pifctiire  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader.    I  don't  know  how  I  do  it.    It  ain't 

His  voice  took  on  a  deeper  note,  and  his 
face  shone  with  a  strange  sort  of  mysti- 
cism which  often  comes  out  in  his  earnest 
moments.  He  put  his  fingers  to  his  lips  in 
a  descriptive  gesture,  as  if  he  held  a  trum- 
pet. "  I'm  only  the  '  wilier  '  through  which 
the  whistle  comes." 

"The  basis  of  all  art  is  spontaneous  ob- 
servation," I  said,   referring   back  a  little. 


'  Where  tEie  iluski  turtle  lies  basking  fii  ll 

Of  the  sunn)  sand  bar  in  the  middle  ti 

And  the  ghostlj  driijoiifl)  pauses    11  his  1 


real  country  boy  gives  me  the  round  turn 
on  some  farm  points.  For  instance,  here 
comes  one  stepping  up  to  me  ;  '  You  never 
lived  on  a  farm,'  he  says.  '  Why  not  ?  '  says 
I,  'Well,'  he  says,  'a  turkey-cock  gobbles, 
but  he  don't  ky-ouck  as  your  poetry  says.' 
He  had  me  right  there.  It's  the  turkey- 
hen  that  ky-oucks.  'Well,  you'll  never 
hear    another     turkey-cock    of    mine    ky- 


ickin'. 


While  I  laughed,  Riley  became  serious 
again.  "  But  generally  I  hit  on  the  right 
symbols.  I  get  the  frost  on  the  pumpkin 
and  the  fodder  in  the  shock  ;  and  I  see  the 
frost  on  the  old  axe  they  split  the  pump- 


"  If  a  man  is  to  work  out  an  individual 
utterance  with  the  subtlety  and  suggestion 
of  life,  he  can't  go  diggin'  around  among 
the  bones  of  buried  prophets.  I  take  it 
you  didn't  go  to  school  much." 

"  No,  and  when  I  did  I  was  a  failure  in 
everythiiig — except  reading,  maybe.  1 
liked  to  read.  We  had  Mcduffey's  Series, 
you  know,  and  there  was  some  good  stuff 
there.     There  was  Irving  and  Bryant  and 

Cooper  and  Dickens " 

"And  '  Lochiei's  Warning' " 

He  accepted  the  interruption.  "  And 
'  The  Battle  of  Waterloo,'  and  '  The  Death 
of  Little  Nell' " 
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I  rubbed  my  knees  with  glee  as  I  again 
interrupted  :  "  And  there  was  '  Marco  Boz- 
zaris,'  you  know,  and  '  Rienzi.'  You  recol- 
lect that  speech  of  Rienzi's — 'I  come  not 
here  to  talk,'  etc.  ?  I  used  to  count  the 
class  to  see  if  '  Rouse,  ye  Slaves,'  would 
come  to  me.  It  was  capitalized,  you  re- 
member. It  always  scared  me  nearly  to 
death  to  read  those  capitalized  passages." 

Riley  mused.  "  Pathos  seems  to  be  the 
worst  with  me.  I  used  to  run  away  when 
we  were  to  read  '  Little  Nell.'  I  knew  I 
couldn't  readit  without  crying,  and  I  knew 
they'd  all  laugh  at  me  and  make  the  whole 
thing  ridiculous.  I  couldn't  stand  that. 
My  teacher,  Lee  O.  Harris,  was  a  friend  to 
me  and  helped  me  in  many  ways.  He  got 
to  understand  me  beautifully.  He  knew 
I  couldn't  learn  arithmetic.  There  wasn't 
any  gray  matter  in  that  part  of  my  head. 
Perfectly  empty  !  But  I  can't  remember 
when  I  wasn't  a  declaimer.  I  always  took 
natively  to  anything  theatrical.  History  1 
took  a  dislitfe  to,  as  a  thing  without  juice, 
and  so  I'm  nut  particularly  well  stocked 
in  dates  and  events  of  the  past." 

"  Well,  that's  a  good  thing,  too,  I  guess," 
1  said,  pushing  my  point  again.  "  It  has 
thrown  you  upon  the  present,  and  kept 
you  dealing  with  your  own  people.  Of 
course,  I  don't  mean  to  argue  that  perfect 
ignorance  is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  but 
there  is  no  distinction  in  the  historical 
poem  or  novel,  to  my  mind.  Everybody's 
done  that." 

Riley  continued:  "Harris,  in  addition 
to  being  a  scholar  and  a  teacher,  was,  and 
is,  a  poet.  He  was  also  a  playwright,  and 
made  me  a  success  in  a  comedy  part  which 
he  wrote  for  me,  in  our  home  theatricals." 

"  Well,  now,  that  makes  me  think.  It 
was  your  power  to  recite  that  carried  you 
into  the  patent-medicine  cart,  wasn't  it  ? 
And  how  about  that  sign-painting  ?  Which 
came  first  ? " 

"  The  sign-painting.  1  was  a  boy  in  my 
teens  when  1  look  up  sign-painting." 

"Did  you  serve  a  regular  apprentice- 
ship ?  " 

"  Yes,  learned  my  trade  of  an  old  Dutch- 
man here,  by  the  name  of  Keefer,  who 
was  an  artist  in  his  way.  I  had  a  natural 
faculty  for  drawing.  I  suppose  I  could 
have  illustrated  my  books  if  I  had  given 
time  to  it.  It's  rather  curious,  but  I  hadn't 
been  with  the  old  fellow  much  more  than 
a  week  before  I  went  to  hJm  and  asked 
him  why  he  didn't  make  his  own  letters. 
1  couldn't  see  why  he  copied  from  the  same 
old  forms  all  the  time.  I  hated  to  copy 
anything." 


"Well,  now,  I  want  to  know  about  thi 
patent-medicine  peddling." 

Something  in  my  tone  made  him  repl 
quickly  : 

"  That  has  been  distorted.  It  was  reall] 
a  very  simple 
sign-painting  naturally.  After  the  'trade! 
episode  I  had  tried  to  read  law  with  in; 
father,  but  I  didn't  seem  to  get  anywhen 
Forgot  as  diligently  as  I  read.  So  far  a) 
school  equipment  was  concerned,  I 
advertised  idiot ;  so  what  was  the  use?  I, 
had  a  trade,  but  it  was  hardly  what 
wanted  to  do  always,  and  my  Jiealth  was 
bad — very  bad — bad  as  /  was  ! 

"A  doctor  here  in  Greenfield  advised 
me  to  travel.  But  how  in  the  world  was 
I  to  travel  without  money?  It  was  just  at 
this  time  that  the  patent-medicine 
came  along.  He  needed  a  man,  and  I 
argued  this  way  :  'This  man  is  a  doctor,, 
and  if  I  must  travel,  belter  travel  with  ' 
doctor.'  He  had  a  line  team,  and  a  ni 
looking  lot  of  fellows  with  him;  sc 
plucked  up  courage  to  ask  if  I  couldn't 
along  and  paint  his  advertisements 
him." 

Riley  smiled  with  retrospective  amuse- 
ment. "  I  rode  out  of  town  behind  those 
horses  without  saying  good-by  to  anyone. 
And  though  my  patron  wasn't  a  diploma'd 
doctor,  as  I  found  out,  he  was  a  mighty 
fine  man,  and  kind  to  his  horses,  whichil 
was  a  recommendation.  He  was  a  man  ol ' 
good  habits,  and  the  whole  company  was. 
made  up  of  good  straight  boys." 

"  How  long  were  you  with  them  ?  " 

"About  a  year.  Went  home  with  hina. 
and  was  made  same  as  one  of  his  owa. 
lovely  family.  He  lived  at  Lima,  Ohio. 
My  experience  with  him  put  an  idea  in 
ider — , 

the  nest    year  I  went  down  to  Andersoi 
and  went   into    partnership  with  a  you: 
fellow   to  travel,  organizing  a  scheme 
advertising    with    paint,   which    we   calh 
'  The  Graphic  Company."     We  had  five 
six  young  fellows,  ail  musician.s  as  well 
handy   painters,   and    we  used   to  capturi 
the   towns    with    our   music.     One    felloi 
could  whistle   like  a  nightingale,  anothi 
sang  like  an  angel,  and  another  played  tl 
banjo,     I  scuffled  with  the  violin  and  gi 
tar." 

"  I  thought  so,  from  that  poem  on  ' ' 
Fiddle  •  in  ■  The  Old  Swimmin'  Hole.' " 

"Our  only  dissipation  was  clothes, 
dressed  loud.     You  could  hear  our  clothd 
an  incalculable  distance.     We  had  an  idq 
it  helped  business.     Our  plan  was  to  tat 
one  firm  of  each  business  in  a  town,  paiaH 


;or,.il 
h  afl 
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■■Childish  voices,  (arlheroii. 
Where  the  truant  slream  has 
Vex  the  echoes  ai  the  u'ood 
Till  no  word  is  undersiood— 
Save  that  we  are  well  aware 
Happiness  is  hiding  ther 


Ther 


n  leaf  V  ■ 


Jjllle  bodies  poise  and  leap. 
Spattering  the  solitude 
■■  And  the  silence  everywhere— 
Mimic  monsters  of  the  deep  ! — 
Wallowing  in  sandy  shoal* — 
Plunging  headlong  out  of  sight. 
And.  with  spurlings  of  delight 
Clutching  hands  and  slippery  soles. 
Climbing  up  the  treacherous^  ^leep 
Over  which  the  spring-board  spurns 
Each  again  as  he  returns." 

— /«  S-.ui 
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f  ing  its  advertisements  on  every  road  lead- 
ing intn  the  town  :  'Go  tn  Mooney's,'  and 
things  like  that,  you  understand.  We 
made  a  good  thing  at  it." 

"  How  long  did  you  do  business  ?" 

"Three  or  four  years,  and  we  had  more 

E^un   than   anybody."     He  turned  another 

lomical  look  on  me  over  his  pinch-nose 

iVeglasses.      "You've    heard    this    story 

ly  travelling  all  over  the  State  as  a 

^lind  sign-painter?    Well,  that  started  ihia 

One  day  we  were  in  a  small  town 

lomewhere,  and  a  great    crowd  watching 

s  in  breathless  wonder  and  curiosity  ;  and 

bne  of  our  party  said  :  '  Riley,  let  me  in- 

Broduce  you   as  a  blind  sign-painter."     So 

[jnst  for  mischief  I  put  on  a  crazy  look  in 

L  the  eyes  and  pretended  to  be  blind.    They 

Lied  me  carefully  to  the  ladder,  and  handed 

me  my  brush  and  paints.    It  was  great  fun. 

Bt'd  hear  them  saying  as  I  worked,  '  That 

Heller  ain't  blind.'   '  Yes,  he  is;  see  his  eyes." 

pNo,  he  ain't,  I  tiell  you;  he's  playin'  off." 

"I  tell  you  he  is  bhnd.     Didn't  you  see 

him  fall  over  a  box  there  and  spill  all  his 

paints?'" 

Riley  rose  here  and  laughingly  reenacted 
the  scene,  and  I  don't  wonder  that  the  vil- 
lagers were  deceived,  so  perfect  was  his 
assumption  of  the  patient,  weary  look  of  a 
blind  person. 
'  I  laughed  at  the  joke.  U  was  like  the 
r  tricks  boys  play  at  college. 

Riley  went  on.     "  Now,  that's  all  there 

I.     1  was  a  blind  sign-painter  one 

ly,  and  forgot  it  the  next.     We  were  all 

jfs,  and  jokers,  naturally   enough,  but 

:  lawless.     All  were  good  fellows.     All 

lad  nice  homes  and  good  people." 

"  Were  you  writing  any  ai  this  lime  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  was  always  writing  for  pur- 

■es  of  recitation.    I  couldn't  find  printed 

:try  that  was  natural  enough  to  speak, 

3m  a  child  I  had  always  flinched  at  false 

Byrnes  and  inversions.     I  liked  John  (i, 

'laxe   because  he  had  a   jaunty  trick   of 

^yming  artlessly  ;  made  the  sense  ilemund 

Bie  rhyme — like 


"Voung  Pelcr  Pyramus— I  cull  I 
Not  for  the  sslic  of  Ihc  rhyme  i 
Hut  merely  to  make  the  name  ■: 


"  I  liked  those  classic  travesties,  too — he 
»kecl  fun  at  the  tedious  old  themes,  and 
t  alway.s  pleased  me."  Riley's  voice 
W  stern,  as  he  said  :  "I'm  against  ihefel- 
s  who  celebrate  the  old  to  the  neglect  of 
for  own  kith  and  kin.  So  1  was  always  try- 
e  of  the  kind  of  people  I  knetv, 
ially  to  write  verse  that   I  could 


read  just  as  if  it  were  being  spoken  for  the 
first  time." 

"1  saw  in  a  newspaper  the  other  day 
that  you  began  your  journalistic  work  in 
Anderson." 

"That's  right.  When  1  got  back  from 
my  last  trip  with  'The  Graphic  Company,' 
young  Will  M.  Croan  offered  me  a  place 
on  a  paper  he  was  just  connecting  himself 
with.  He  had  heard  that  I  could  write, 
and  took  it  for  granted  I -would  be  a 
valuable  man  in  the  local  and  advertising 
departments,  I  was.  I  inaugurated  at 
once  a  feature  of  free  doggerel  advertis- 
ing, for  our  regular  advertisers.  I  wrote 
reams  and  miles  of  stuff  like  this : 

■• '  O  Vawcob  Stein. 
Dot  freol  of  mine, 

He  got  dot  Cloding  down  so  line 
Dot  cficr'body  bin  a-buyin' 
Fon  gool  old  ^'awcob  -Stein.' ' 

"  I'd  like  to  see  some  of  those  old  papers. 
I  suppose  they're  all  down  there  on  file." 

"I'm  afraid  they  are.  It's  all  there. 
Whole  hemorrhages  of  it." 

"Did  you  go  from  there  to  Indianapo- 
lis?" 

He  nodded, 

"  How  did  you  come  to  go  ?  Did  you 
go  on  the  venture?" 

"No,  it  came  about  in  this  way.  I  had 
a  lot  of  real  stuff,  as  I  fancied,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  doggerel  I've  just  quoted 
and  when  I  found  something  pleased  the 
people,  as  I'd  hold  'em  up  and  read  it 
to  'em,  I'd  send  it  off  to  a  magazine,  and 
it  would  come  back  quite  promptly  by 
return  mail.  Still  I  believed  in  it,  I  had 
a  friend  on  the  opposition  paper  who  wag 
always  laughing  at  my  pretensions  as  a 
poet,  and  I  was  anxious  to  show  him  I 
could  write  poetry  just  as  good  as  that 
which  he  praised  of  other  writers;  and 
it  was  for  his  benefit  1  concocted  that 
scheme  of  imitating  Poe.  You've  heard  of 
that?" 

"  Not  from  any  reliable  source." 

"Well,  it  was  just  this  way.  I  deter- 
mined to  write  a  poem  in  imitation  of  some 
well-known  poet,  to  see  if  1  couldn't  trap 
my  hypercritical  friend.  I  had  no  idea  of 
doing  anything  more  than  that.  So  I 
coiiied  and  wrote  and  sent  '  Leonainie  '  to 
a  paper  in  a  neighboring  county,  in  order' 
that  I  might  attack  it  myself  in  my  own- 
paper  and  so  throw  my  friend  completely 
off  the  track,  The  whole  thing  was  i 
boy's  fool  trick,  I  didn't  suppose  it  wouli 
go  out  of  the  Stale  exchanges,  I  was  tt] 
palled  at  tj  ''      ■'■■■■ 
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"  Through  ihe  viny,  shady-shiny 
Imer^paces,  shot  with  tiny 
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took  it  up,  and  pitched  into  me  unjusti-  time   I   began  a  series  of  '  Benjamin    F, 

fiabiy."  Johnson  '  poems.     They  all  appeared  with 

"Couldn't  you  explain  ?"  editorial  comment,  as  if  they  came  from 

"They  wouldn't  ie/  me  explain.     I  lost  an  old  Hoosier  farmer  of  Boone  County. 

my  position  on  the  paper,  because  1  had  They  were  so  well  received  that  I  gath- 

let   a   rival  paper  have  "the  discovery'!  ered  them  together  in  a  little  parchmen 

Everybody  insisted  I  was  trying  to  attract  volume,  which   I  called  'The  Old  Swim 

attention,  but  that  wasn't  true.     I  simply  mjn'  Hole  and  'Leven  More  Poems,'  my 

wanted  to  make  my  critic  acknowledge,  first  book." 

by  the  ruse,  thai  I  could wntc perfect -^frse,  "I  suppose  you  put  forth  that  voli 

BO  far  as  his  critical  (?)  judgment  compre-  with  great  timidity  f " 

bended.     The  whole   matter   began  aa   a  "Well,  1  argued  it  couldn't  break   me, 

thoughtless  joke,  and  ended  in  being  one  of  so  1  printed  a  thousand  copies— hired  'e: 

the  most  unpleasant  experiencesof  my  life."  done,  of  course,  at  my  own  expense." 

"  Well,  you  carried  your  point,  anyway.  "  Did  you  sell  'em  ?  " 

There's  a  melancholy  sort  of  pleasure  in  "They  sold  themselves.     I  had  the  tei 

doing  that."  bushel  box  of  'em  down  in  the  '  Journal 

Riley   didn't   seem   to   take    even   that  otBce,  and  it  bothered  me  nearly  to  deatl 

pleasure  in  it.  to  attend   to  the   mailing  of   them,      Si 

"In  this  dark  time,  just  when  I  didn't  when  Bowen  &  Merrill  agreed  to  take  thi 

know  which  way  to  turn — friends  all  drop-  book   off  my  hands,  I  gladly  consented 

ping   away — I   got   a   letter   from    Judge  and  that's  the  way  1  began  with  them." 

Marttndale  of  the  '  Indianapolis  Journal,'  "  It  was  that  little  book   that  first  madi 

saying,  'Come   over  and  take  a  regular  me  acquainted  with  your  name,"  '. 

place  on  the  "Journal,"  and  get  pay  for  "My   friend  and  your  friend,  Cha 


your  work. 

"That  was  a  timely  piece  of  kindness 
on  his  part." 

"  It  put  me  really  on  my  feet.  And  just 
about  this  time,  too,  I  got  a  letter  from 
Longfellow,  concerning  some  verses  that  I 
had  the  'nerve'  to  ask  hir 


Hard,  of  the  '  Boston  Transcript,'  one  d; 
read  me  the  poem  'William  I.eachmai 
which  he  liked  exceedingly,  and  ended  b; 
giving  me  a  copy  of  the  "book.  I  saw- 
once  you  had  taken  up  the  rural  life,  a 
carried  it  beyond  Whittier  and  Lowell 
respect  of  making  it  dramatic.     You  g&v\ 


which  he  said  the  verses  showed  'the  true  the  farmer's  point  of  view.' 

poetic  faculty  and  insight."    This  was  high  "  I've  tried  to.     But  people  oughtn't  to 

(praise  to  me  then,  and  I  went  on  writing  gel  twisted  up  on  my  things  the  way  they 

with  more  confidence  and  ambition  ever  do.     I've   written   dialect    in    two   ways 

after."  One,  as  the  modern  man,  bringing  all  thi 

"  What  did  you  send  to  him  ?"  art  he  can  to  represent  the  way  some  othei 

"I  don't    remember   exactly — some   of  fellow  thinks  and  speaks;  but  the  'John 

my  serious  work.     Yes,  one  of  the  things  son  '  poems  are  intended  to  be  like  the  o!( 

was  '  The  Iron  Horse,'"     He  quoted  this  :  man's  written  ]ioems,  because   he   is  su] 
posed  to  have  sent  them  in  to  the  papt 


"  No  song  is  mine  ot  Arab  sleed — 
My  couner  is  of  nobler  blood 
And  cleaner  limb  and  fleeter  speed 
And  greater  strength  and  h.lrdihood 
Than  ever  cantered  wild  and  free 
Across  Ihe  plains  a!  Araby." 


himself.  They  are  representation! 
written  dialect,  while  the  others  are  repn 
seniations  of  dialect  as  manipulated  b] 
the  arlist.  But,  in  either  case,  it's  thi 
other  fellow  doin"  it,  I  don't  try  to  treal 
of  people  as  they  ought  to  think  and  spcal 
"How  did  Judge  Martindale  come  in  but  as  they  do  think  and  Speak.  In  oth( 
Rmake  that  generous  offer?  Had  you  been  words,  I  do  not  undertake  to  edit  nalun 
Jcontribuling  to  the  '  Journal '  ?"  '  either  physical  or  human." 

"Oh,  yes,  for  quite  a  while.     One  of  Ihe       "  I  see  your  point,  but  I  don't  know  thS 
^hings  I  had  just  sent  him  was  the  Christ-    !  would  have  done  so  without  having  rei  . 
>  story,  '  The  Buss  Girl,'  a  newsboy's    '  The  Old  Swimmin'  Hole,'  and  the  '  Tali 

■  story.     He  didn't  know,  of  course,  that  I    of  the  Airly  Days.'  " 

■  was  in  trouble  when  he  made  the  offer,  but        I  quoted  here  those  lines  I  always  founi 
file  stood  by  me  afterwards,  and  all  came    so  meaningful : 

"  What  did  you  do  on  the  '  Journal '  ? "              "  '^^j' "^  ";■=  ^J-ing^  l'""  like  the) 
,,  ,                        .      1    /         1         ■              ij     J  Ihey  dun  t  need  no  exoilae, 

"I  was  a  sort  o    free-lance— could   do               iwt  Jech 'em  up  as  the  poets 
wanted  to.    JuBt  about  this t 
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FACSIMILE    OF    AN    AUTOGRAPH    POEM    BY    MR.    RILEY, 


Riley  rose  to  his  feet,  and  walked  about  **  Now,  old  Benjamin  looks  queer,  I'll 
the  room.  "  I  don't  believe  in  dressing  up  admit.  His  clothes  don't  fit  him.  He's 
nature.  Nature  is  good  enough  for  God,  bent  and  awkward.  But  that  don't  pre- 
it's  good  enough  for  me.  I  see  Old  Man  vent  him  from  having  a  fine  head  and 
Johnson,  a  living  figure.  I  know  what  the  deep  and  tender  eyes,  and  a  soul  in  him 
old  feller  has  read.     I'd  like  to  have  his    you  can  recommend." 

picture  drawn,  because  I  love  the  old  cod-  Riley  paused,  and  looked  down  at  me 
ger,  but  I  can't  get  artists  to  see  that  I'm  with  a  strange  smile.  "  I  tell  you,  the 
not  making  fun  of  him.  They  seem  to  crude  man  is  generally  moral,  for  Nature 
think  that  if  a  man  is  out  o'  plumb  in  his  has  just  let  go  his  hand.  She's  just  been 
language  he  must  be  likewise  in  his  morals."    leading  him  through  the  dead  leaves  and 

I  flung  my  hand-grenade :  "  That's  a  the  daisies.  When  I  deal  with  such  a 
relic  of  the  old  school,  the  school  of  cari-  man  I  give  him  credit  for  every  virtue  ; 
cature — a  school  that  assumes  that  if  a  but  what  he  does,  and  the  way  he  does  it, 
man  has  a  bulbous  nose  he  necessarily  has  is  his  action  and  not  mine." 
a  bulbous  intellect  ;  which  doesn't  follow.  He  read  at  this  point,  with  that  quaint 
I've  known  men  with  bulbous  noses  who  arching  of  one  eyebrow,  and  the  twist 
were  neither  hard  drinkers  nor  queer  in  at  the  side  of  the  mouth  with  which  he 
any  other  particular,  having  a  fine,  digni-  always  represents  "  Benjamin  F.  John- 
fied  speech  and  clear,  candid  eyes."  son  "  : 
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"  '  My  Retigen  is  lo  jesl 
Do  bv  all  mv  level  best. 
Fecliii'  Godll  do  the  rest.— 

The  K<^  Rein',  makin'  iiie. 

'LI  make  me  what  I  itrl  lo  be.' — 

that's   the    lovely    Old   Man   John- 

in*,  and  not  me — but  I'm  Ustentn' 

understaud,    yes,    and     keepin' 

"  The  lender  side  of  the  poet  came  out 
ind  I  said  :  "  I  had  a  talk  with  your 
father  yesterday,  and  I  find  that  we're  in 
harmony  on  a  good  many  reform  topics. 
He's  a  Populist  and  a  Greenbacker.  Do 
you  have  any  reform  leanings?" 

"  Father  is  a  thinker,  and  ain't  afraid 
s  thinkin'  machine.  I'm  turned  away 
|fom  reform  because  it's  no  use.  We've 
3  fiwiform,  not  rfforra,  in  our  attitude 
teh  the  world  and  man.  Try  reformin', 
(id  sooner  or  later  you've  got  to  quit, 
t  it's  always  a  question  of  politics, 
J  start  off  with  a  reform  idea,  that  is,  a 
_^lora!  proposition.  Yon  end  up  by  doing 
ibmething  politic.  It's  in  the  nature  of 
You  can,  possibly,  reform  just 
lividual,  but  you  can't  reform  the 
world  at  large.    ,Il  won't  work." 

"All  reforms,  in  your  mind,  are  appar- 
ently hopeless,  and  yet,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  great  aggregate  conforms  to  a 
few  men  every  quarter  of  a  century." 

This  staggered  Riley,  and  he  looked  at 
me  rather  helplessly.     "Well,  it's  an  un- 
[pleasant  thing,  anyhow,  and  I  keep  away 
m  no  fighter.     In  my  own  kind 
pf  work    I   can  do   good,  and    make    life 
,nt." 

He    was   speaking    from    the    heart.     I 
(hanged  the  subject  by  looking  about  the 
"  You    don't    read    much,    I    im- 
gine?" 

turned    another   quizzical    look    on 

"I'm  afraid  to  read   much,   I'm  so 

plamed   imitative.     But    1    read   a   good 

of  chop-feed  fiction,  and  browse  with 

telish  through  the  short  stories  and  poems 

to-day.      But    I    have   no   place  to  put 

ve  to  do  my  own  things  where 

l^catch  time  and  opportunitv." 

"  Well,  if  you'd  had  a  library,  you 
[Wouldn't  have  got  so  many  people  into 
IDur  poems,  You  remind  me  of  Whit- 
>an"s  poet,  you  tramp  a  perpetual  journey. 
Sfhere  do  you  think  you  gel  your  verse- 
[riting  from  ?" 
"Mainly  from  my  mother's  family,  the 
A  characteristic  of  the  whole 
aily  is  their  ability  lo  write  rhymes,  but 
"  inambitiously.     They    write  rhymed 


letters  to  each  other,  and  joke  and  jim- 
crow  with  the  Muses." 

"  Riley,  I  want  to  ask  you.  Your  father 
is  Irish,  is  he  not  ?  " 

"Both  yes  and  no.  Z?iV  characteristics 
are  strongly  Irish,  but  he  was  born  a  Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman,  and  spoke  the  Ger- 
man dialect  before  he  spoke  English.  It 
has  been  held  that  the  name  Riley  proba- 
bly comes  from  '  Ryland,'  but  there's  au 
'  O'Reilly "  theory  I  muse  over  very  pleas- 
antly." 

I  saw  he  was  getting  tired  of  indoors, 
so  I  rose.  "  Well,  now,  where's  the  old 
swimmin'hole?" 

His  face  lighted  up  with  a  charming, 
almost  boyish,  smile.  "  The  old  swim- 
min'  hole  is  right  down  here  on  Brandy- 
wine — the  old  'crick,'  just  at  the  edge  of 

"  Put  on  your  hat,  and  let's  go  down  and 
find  it," 

We  took  our  way  down  the  main  street 
and  the  immensely  dusty  road  towards  the  ■ 
east.  The  locusts  quavered  in  duo  and 
irio  in  the  ironweeds,  and  were  answered 
by  others  in  the  high  sycamores.  Large 
yellow  and  black  butterflies  flapped  about 
from  weed  to  weed.  The  gentle  wind 
came  over  the  orchards  and  cornfields, 
iilled  with  the  fragrance  of  gardens  and 
groves.  The  road  took  a  little  dip  to- 
wards the  creek,  which  was  low,  and  almost 
hidden  among  the  weeds. 

Riley  paused.  "  1  haven't  been  to  the 
old  swimmin'  hole  for  sixteen  years.  We 
used  to  go  across  there  through  the  grass, 
all  except  the  feller  with  the  busted  toe- 
nail. He  had  to  go  round,"  He  pointed 
at  the  print  of  bare,  graceful  feel  in  the 
dust,  and  said  : 


As  we  looked  out  on  the  hot  midsum- 
mer landscape,  Riley  quoted  again,  from 
a  poem  in  his  then  forthcoming  book — a 
poem  which  he  regards  as  one  of  his  best  : 

"  The  air  and  the  sun  nnd  the  shatlaws 
Were  wedded  and  made  as  one. 
And  ihe  winds  ran  o'er  the  meadows 
As  linle  children  run  : 

"  And  the  wind  flowed  over  the  meadows, 
And  along  the  willowy  way 
The  river  ran,  with  its  ripples  shod 
With  the  sun.shine  of  the  day  : 

"'  (1.  the  winds  poured  over  the  meadows 
In  a  tide  of  eddies  and  calms, 
And  the  liared  hmw  feit  the  louch  ot  it 
Aa  a  sTBeptheart's  tender  pi 
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"  And  up  ihrough  the  rifled  tree-lops 
That  signalled  the  uaj'M'ard  breeze 
I  saw  the  hulk  of  the  hank  becalmed 
Faroutonlheaiureseas/' 

Riley  recited  this  with  great  beauty  of 
tone  and  rhythm — such  as  audiences  never 
hear  from  him,  hearing  only  his  dialect. 

As  we  walked  on  sve  heard  shouts,  and 
I  plucked  Riley's  sleeve  :  "  Hear  that  ?  If 
that  isn't  the  cry  of  a  swimming  boy.  then 
my  experiences  are  of  no  value.  A  boy 
has  a  shout  which  he  uses  only  when  splash- 
ing about  in  a  pond." 

Riley's  face  glowed.  "  That's  right, 
they're  there — just  as  we  used  to  be." 

.\fter  climbing  innumerable  fences,  we 
came  upon  the  boys  under  the  shade  of  the 
giant  sycamore  and  green  thorn-trees. 
The  boys  jiggled  themselves  into  their 
clothes,  and  ran  off  in  alarm  at  the  two 
staid  and  dignified  men,  who  none  the  less 
had  for  them  a  tender  and  reminiscent 
sympathy. 

All  about  splendid  elm-trees  stood,  and 
stately  green  thorn-trees  flung  their  deli- 
cate, fern-like  foliage  athwart  the  gray 
and  white  spotted  boles  of  tall,  leaning 
sycamores.  But  the  creek  was  very  low, 
by  reason  of  the  dry  weather. 

We  threaded  our  way  about,  seeking  out 
old    paths    and    stumps  and  tree  trunks. 


which  sixteen  years  of  absence  had  not 
entirely  swept  from  the  poet's  mind.  Then, 
at  last,  we  turned  homeward  over  the  rail- 
road track,  through  the  dusty  little  town. 
People  were  seated  in  their  little  back- 
yards here  and  there  eating  watermelon, 
and  Neighbor  Johnson's  poem  on  the 
"  Wortermelon  "  came  up  : 


ickh 


'^  tp- . 


U'e  passed  by  the  old  court-house,  where 
Captain  Riley,  the  poet's  father,  has  prac- 
tised law  for  fifty  years.  The  captain  lives 
near,  in  an  odd-looking  house  of  brick,  its 
turret  showing  above  the  trees.  On  the 
main  street  groups  of  men  of  all  ranks  and 
stations  were  sitting  or  standing,  and  they 
all  greeted  the  poet  as  he  passed  by  with 
an  otT-hand  :  "How  are  ye,  Jim?"  to  which 
the  poet  replied  :  "  How  are  you,  Tom  ?" 
or  "  How  are  you,  Jack  ?  '  How's  the 
folks  ? "  I'ersouallv.  his  townsmen  like 
him.  'I'hey  begin  to  respect  him  also  in 
another  way,  so  successful  has  he  become 
in  a  way  measurable  to  them  all. 

Back  at  the  house,  we  sat  at  lunch  of 
cake  and  watermelon,  the  sisters,  Mrs. 
Payne  and  Mrs.  Eitels,  serving  as  host- 
esses  most    delightfully.     They    had    left 
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their  own  homes  in  Indianapolis  for  the  The  most  quaintly  wise  sentences  fell  froni^ 
iBummer,  to  give  this  added  pleasure  to  his  lips  in  words  no  other  could  have  used; 
[their  poet  brother.  They  both  have  much  scraps  of  verse,  poetic  images,  humorous 
f  his  felicity  of  phrase,  and  much  the  assumptions  of  character,  daring  figures  of 
me  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  bearing,  speech— I  gave  up  in  despair  of  ever  get- 
he  hour  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  brought  ting  him  down  on  paper.  He  read,  at  my 
■ul  the  simple,  domestic  side  of  the  man's  request,  some  of  his  most  beautiful  things, 
lature.     The  sisters,   while    they    showed  He  talked  on  religion,  and  his  voice  grew 

ir  admiration    and    love    for    him,    ad-  deep  and  earnest. 
Iressed  him  without  a  particle  of  affecta-        "I  believe  a  man  prays  when  he  does 
well,"    he    said.     "1  believe    he   worships 

There  is   no   mysterious  abyss  between  God  when    his  work  is  on  a  high  plane  ; 

Riley  and  his  family.     They  are  well-  when  his  attitude  towards  his  fellow-men 

o,  middle-conditioned  Americans,  with  is     right,    I    guess     God    is    pleased 

Lusual    intellectual    power    and    marked  him." 
luetic  sensibility.     Mr.  Riley  is  a  logical        I  said  good-night,  and  went  off  down  the 

result  of  a  union  of  two  gifted  families,  a  street,  musing  upon  the  man  and  his  work. 

product  of  hereditary  power,  cooperating  Genius,  as  we  call  it,  defies  conditions.     It 

with    the  power    of    an  ordinary   Western  knows  no  barriers.     It  finds  in  things  close 

lown.     Born    of   a   gentle  and   naturally  at  hand  the  most  inexhaustible  storehouse. 

letic     mother,    and    a    fearless,    uncon-  All  depends  upon  the  poet,  not  upon  i 

'entional   father    {lawyer  and   orator),  he  terials.      It  is  his  love   for  the  thing,  his 


las  lived  the  life  common  to  boys  of 
'lages  from  Pennsylvania  to  Dakota,  and 
upon  this  were  added  the  experiences  he 
has  herein  related. 

Il  is  impossible  to  represent  his  talk  that 
ght.  For  two  hours  he  ran  on— he  the 
liker,  the  rest  of  us  the  irritating  cause. 


interest  in  the  fact,  his  distribution  of 
values,  his  selection  of  details,  which  make! 
his    work  irresistibly  comic  or    lender 

No  poet  in  the  United  Slates   has    the 
hold  upon  the   minds  of  the  people- 
Riley.     He    is    the   yoel    of    the  plai 
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American.  They  bought  thirty  thousand  fruit-trees,  the  young  people  sauntering  in 
dollars'  worth  of  his  verse  last  year  ;  and  couples  up  and  down  the  sidewalk,  the 
he  is  also  one  of  the  most  successful  lee-  snapping  of  jack-knives,  and  the  low  hum 
turers  on  the  platform.  He  gives  the  lie  of  talk  from  scattered  groups.  This  was 
to  the  old  saying,  for  he  is  a  prophet  in  Riley's  school.  This  was  his  material, 
his  own  country.  The  people  of  Indiana  apparently  barren,  dry,  utterly  hopeless  in 
are  justly  proud  of  him,  for  he  has  written  the  eyes  of  the  romantic  writers  of  the 
"  Poems  Here  at  Home."  He  is  read  by  East,  and  yet  capable  of  becoming  world- 
people  who  never  before  read  poetry  in  famous  when  dominated  and  mastered  and 
their  lives,  and  he  appeals  equally  well  to  transformed  as  it  has  been  mastered  and 
the  man  who  is  heart-sick  of  the  hollow  transformed  by  this  poet  of  the  people, 
conventional  verse  in  imitation  of  some  In  my  estimation,  this  man  is  the  most 
classic.  remarkable  exemplification  of  the   power 

He  is  absolutely  American  in  every  line  of   genius  to    transmute  plain    clods  into 

he  writes.     His  schooling  has  been  in  the  gold  that  we  have  seen  since  the  time  of 

school  of    realities.     He   takes  things  at  Burns.     He  has  dominated  stern  and  un- 

first-hand.     He  considers  his  success  to  be  yielding  conditions  with  equal  success,  and 

due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  peo-  reflected  the  life  of  his  kind  with  greater 

pie,  and  has  written  of  the  things  he  liked  fidelity  than  Burns. 

and  they  liked.     The  time  will  come  when  This   material,  so  apparently  grim  and 

his  work  will  be  seen  to  be  something  more  barren  of  light  and  shade,  waited  only  for 

than  the  fancies  of  a  humorist.  a  creative  mind  and  a  sympathetic  intelli- 

As  I  walked  on  down  the  street,    it  all  gence  ;  then  it  grew  beautiful  and  musi- 

came  upon  me  with  great  power — this  pro-  cal,  and  radiant  with  color  and  light  and 

duction  of  an  American  poet.     Everything  life.                   ' 

was   familiar    to    me.      All    this    life,    the  Therein     is    the    magnificent  lesson    to 

broad  streets  laid  off  in  squares,  the  little  be  drawn   from   the  life  and  work  of  the 

cottages,    the   weedy   gardens,    the  dusty  "  Hoosier  poet." 
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By   Henry  J.    W.   Dam. 

**  TF  I  had  been  an  artist   I   should  have  ness  and   warmth.     The    heaped-up  coals 

A   painted    them,"  he  says,  referring  to  make  flickering  traceries  of  shadow  over 

John  Oakhurst  and  M'liss  and  Tennessee's  walls  covered  with  the  originals  of  pict- 

Partner  and  all  the  other  denizens  of  that  ures  and  engravings  which  all  the  world 

strange  literary  land  which  he  was  the  first  has  seen  in  certain  famous   books.     Some 

to  discover  and  describe  to  all  the  world,  of    these  originals  will    be    found  among 

"  If  I  had  been  an   artist  "  is   his  phrase,  the   illustrations  of   this    article,    and   are 

and  it  sounds  strange    from  his  lips,    for  interesting    exhibitions  of    the   manner  in 

a    more    artistic    personality,   in    thought,  which  the  English  imagination  endeavors 

speech,  sympathies,  and  methods,  was  never  to  conceive  the  unfamiliar  California  types, 

numbered  among  the  creators  of  character  The   sides   of  the  room   are  given    up   to 

or  the  observers  of  nature  than  that  of  the  high  book-shelves.     Bric-a-brac  meets  the 

historian  of  the  Golden  Age  of  California,  eye  in  all  directions,  the  mantel  being  cov- 

Mr,  Bret  Harte.  ered  with  pretty  souvenirs  of  continental 

It   is   one  of    those  winter  mornings  in  watering-places,  those  guide-posts  on  the 

London  when  upon  parks  and   lawns  and  highway   of   memory   by  which   charming 

all   the   architectural    distances    the   cold  acquaintances    are    recalled    and   favorite 

gray  mist  lies    heavily.     The  sun,  a   pre-  spots  revisited, 
posterous  ruby  set  in  fog,  looms  red  and 

high.     Through  the  study  window  its  i-adi-  bret  harte  in  person. 
ance  comes balefully,  as  if  fleemgthe  dreari- 
ness of  streets  that  stretch   silent   and  de-  At  the  desk,  surrounded  by  an   incalcu- 
serted    under     London's     Sabbath     spell,  lable   visitation    of   Christmas  cards,    sits 
Within  the  room,  however,  all  is  cheerful-  Bret  Harte,  the  Bret  Harte  of  actuality,  a 


sntleman  as  far  removed  from   tlic    Bret 

arte  of  |)i)|nilar  fancy  as  is  tlic  St.  James 

Hut)  from  MuiMJt  Shastu,  or  a  Savoy  Hotel 

pper  from  tiie  cinder  cuisine  of  a  mining 

,mp  ill  tile  glorious  days  of  '49.     Instead 

being,  as  the  reader  usually  conceives, 

le  of    the    long-bearded,   loose-jointed 

jeroe^  of   his  Western  Wallialla,  he  is  a 

ilisliecJ  gentleman  of  medium  height,  with 

curling  gray  mustache.     In  lieu  of  the 

Clclessness  of  Western  methods  in  dress, 

attire  exhibits  a  nicety  of  detail  which, 

man  whose  dignity  and  sincerity  were 


less  impressive,  would  seem  foppish.  This 
quality,  like  his  handwriting  and  othei 
characteristic  trifles,  perceptibly  assists; 
one  in  grasping  the  main  elements  of  a- 
personalily  which  is  as  harmonious  as  iti 
is  peculiar,  and  as  unconventional  as  it  iS' 
sensitive  to  fine  shades,  of  whatever  kind 
they  be.  Over  his  cigar,  with  a  gentle- 
play  of  humor  and  a  variety  of  unconscious, 
gestures  which  are  always  graceful  and. 
never  twice  the  same,  he  touches  upon  this; 
very  subject — the  impressions  made  upon. 
him  by  his  first  sight  of  gold-hunting  i 
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^^^^^^^^  ters  and  wild-wood   freedom,  an  army  of 

^^^^^^^^^^^.  strong  men   in   red  shirts  and   top   boots 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  were  feverishly  in  search  of  the  buried  gold 

^^^^^^^^^BR^^^^^^  Nobody  shaved,  and  hair,  mus- 

^^^^^^^^^B^S^^^^^  taches,    and    beards    were    untouched    by 

^^^^^^^^P^^^^^^^^^^  shears  or  Weaklings  and  old  men 

^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^k  were  unknown.         took  a  stout  heart  and 

^^^^^^M     _  ^^^^^L  a    strong   frame    to  dare    the  to 

^^^^^^M  9^R    B>  ^^^^^ft  brave  the  journey  of  three  thousand  miles, 

^^^^H        ^    ^    ^^^^B  and  battle  for  the  wilds.     It  was  a 

^^^^^H^^^  ^  I^^^^^H  composed    entirely   of   young 

^^^^^^^^^^^hH^  ^^^^^^^H  for  on  one  remember,  an 

^^^^^^^^Bfl^^Bk^^^^^^^l  elderly  man — he  was  fifty,  he 

^^^^^^^B^^^^^T^^^^^^^^H  a  gray  — was  as  a 

^^^^^^H    ^\      ^^^K^^^^K  the  to  him  as  they  would 

^^^^^^K/^,^^^^^K^^^^B  have  looked  at  any  other  unfamiliar  ob- 

^^^^^^r      ^^^^^^^^^^^V  "  These  men,  generally  speaking,  were 

^^^^^H   ^^^^^^^B^^^  many        them  being 

^^^^^K^^^^^^^^^^^V  They 

^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^^^  were        strange  strong 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^r  surroundings,  for  the    trammels 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^r  and  conventionalities  of  settled  civilization 

^^^^^^^^^^^r  had   been  left  thousands  of  miles  behind. 

^^^^^^^^  It  was  a  land  of  perfect  freedom,  limited 

»RHT  HAKtE  w  j86g,  WHILE  EDITOR  OP  THE  "OVERLAID  on]y  jjy  the  iustiuct  and  the  habit  of  law 

HOKiHLY,"    i-KOM  A  PHOTocBAPH  LOANED  BY  THE  ^yhicfa    prevailed    lo    the    mass.     All    its 

PRESENT  PLBLisHE     o  ovHRLAhD  MONTH  LI .  fflfnis  wcrc  oHglnal,  rudc,  and  picturesque. 

„  ,.,       .  ,    ,  ,.,,..,  Woman  was  almost  unknown,  and  enjoyed 

California,  and  the  eye  and  mind  which  he  t^e  high  estimation  of  a  rarity.    The  chiv- 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  novel  scene. 

BRET  harte's  story  of  his  life  in 


"I  left  New  York  for  California,"  says 
Mr.  Harte,  "  when  I  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  boy,  with  no  better  equipment,  I 
fear,  than  an  imagination  which  had  been 
expanded  by  reading  Froissart's  *  Chroni- 
cles of  the  Middle  Ages,'  '  Don  Quixote,' 
the  story  of  the  Argonauts,  and  other 
books  from  the  shelves  of  my  father,  who 
was  a  tutor  of  Creek.  I  went  by  way  of 
Panama,  and  was  at  work  for  a  few  months 
in  San  Francisco  in  the  spring  of  1853,  but 
felt  no  satisfaction  with  my  surroundings 
until  1  reached  the  gold  country,  my  par- 
ticular choice  being  Sonora,  in  Calaveras 
County. 

"  Here  I  was  thrown  among  the  strangest 
social  conditions  that  the  latter-day  world 
has  perhaps  seen.  The  setting  was  itself 
heroic.  The  great  mountains  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  lifted  majestic  snow-capped  peaks 
against  a  sky  of  purest  blue.  Magnificent 
pine  forests  of  trees  whicli  were  themselves 
enormous,  gave  to  the  landscape  a  sense  of 
largeness  and  greatness.  It  was  a  land 
of  rugged  cafions,  sharp  declivities,  and 
magnificent  distances.     Amid  rushing  wa- 
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latural  to  manhood  invested  her  with   some  extraordinary  order,  and  each  r 
\  ideal  value  when  respect  could  supplement   as  he  worked  wouid  now  and  then  dab  h 

rich  exceptional  value  even  when    forehead  with  the  handkerchief  and  pu4 

lit   could   not.      Strong   passions   brought    it  a  little  farther  round.    The  white  cloiW 

I  quick  climaxes,  all  the  better  and  worse   and  bright  handkerchiefs  against  the  winj 

■  forces  of  manhood  being  in  unbridled  play,    background  made  a   very   novel   picturd 

I  To  me  it  was  like  a  strange,  ever-varying   and  I  said  something   lo  this  effect   to  Jj 

Ipanorama,  so  novel  that  it  was  difficult  to   miner  by  my  side.     He  took  ar  look  dowf 

Kgrasp  comprehensively.     In  fact,  it  was  not   the  valley,  the  standpoint  being  one  tha 

Etill  years  afterwards  that  the  great  mass  of   had  not   occurred   to  him,  and  said  ; 

ftprimary  impressions  on  my  mind  became    does  look  kinder  nice.      Didn't  km 

^sufficiently  clarified  for  literary  use.  gave  ourselves  away  like  that,'  and  shai 

"The  changes  of  scene  were  constant    bled  down  the  trail  with  a  chuckle.    Ever] 

«nd  unexpected.     Here  is  one  that  I  re-    day  brought  new  scenes  and  new  experi- 

membfer  very  well.     Clothing  was  hard  to    ences,  though  I  did  not  commit  them  to 

Pget  in  the  early  days,  and  everything  that    paper  till  many  years  afterward." 

could  serve  was  made  use  of.     Our  valley, 

in  its  ordinary  aspect,  had  as  many  '  spring  miner,  express  messenger,  sCHOOLMAsrsR, 
gtyles  for  gentle- 
men'as  there  were 
linen  to  be  seen, 
{One  hot  summer 
rning,  how- 
jBver,  iheold  order 
iianged.  A  large 
Asonsignment  of 
londemned  navy 
butlits,  purchased 
Sy  a  local  slore- 
tteeper.  had  found 
rready  sale,  and  the 
result  was  that  the 
valley  was  filled 
with  men,  hard  at 
work  over  their 
claims,  and  all 
dressed  in  white 
'jumpers,'  white 
^uck  trousers,  and 
pop  boots.  On 
Bheir  heads 
Ivellow  straw  hats, 
^nd  around  their 
Shoulders     gaudy 


fs    nt    yel 
je,  red.  am 
ftrecn        patterns. 
Perspiration     was 
I  profuse  in  the 
.ot  weather  that  a 
[handkerchief 
i  necessary  to  a 
ninerasawhiskey 
IQask   or  a   revol- 
They  wore 
n  clung  loose- 
around    their 
:cks  and  falling 
■  their  chests, 
ifce  the  collar  of 


EDITOR. 

"And  were  yi 
taking    notes    foi 
future     literarj 
work  at   this   pi 
riod  ?  " 

"Not  at  all. 
had  not  the  leas 
idea  at  this  lira 
ihat    any    portioi 
111    literary    fam 

lived  their  life, 
thinking.  I  loo 
niy  pick  and  shov 
el,  and  aske 
where  I  might  dig 
They  .said  'Any 
where.' and  it-wa 
true  that  yo 
could  get  'color 
that  is,  a  fei 
jTrains  of  goitj 
from  any  of  Ih 
surface  earth  wit 
which  yon  chos 
to  fill  your  pan 
In  an  ordinar; 
day's  work  yo; 
got  enough  lo  liw 
on,  or,  as  it  W* 
called,  'grul 
wiL^rt-s.'  I  was  no 
a  success  as  J 
giild-digger,  an< 
it  was  conceive! 
that  I  would  an 
swcr  fur  a  Well 
Fargo  messengai 
A  Wells  FargS 
messenger  was  ; 
person    yh6 
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beside  the  driver  on  the  box-seat  of  a 
stage-coach,  in  charge  of  the  letters  and 
'  treasure '  which  the  Wells  Fargo  Ex- 
press Company  took  from  a  mining  camp 
to  the  nearest  town  or  city.  Stage  rob- 
bers were  plentiful.  My  predecessor  in 
the  position  had  been  shot  through  the 
arm,  and  my  successor  was  killed.  I 
held  the  post  for  some  months,  and  then 
gave  it  up  to  become  the  schoolmaster 
near  Sonora — Sonora  having  by  immigra- 
tion attained  the  size  and  population  which 
called  for  a  school.  I'or  several  years  after 
this  I  wandered  about  California  from  city 
to  camp,  and  camp  to  city,  without  any 
special  purpose.  I  became  an  editor,  and 
learned  to  set  type,  the  ability  to  earn  my 
own  living  as  a  printer  being  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  me,  for,  strange  to  say, 
I  had  no  confidence,  until  long  after  that 
period,  in  literature  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood. I  have  never  in  my  life  had  an  arti- 
cle refused  publication,  and  yet  I  never  had 
any  of  that  confidence  which,  in  the  case 
of  many  others,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
impaired  by  repeated  refusals.  Nearly  all 
my  life  I  have  held  some  political  or  edi- 
lorial  post,  upon  which  I  relied  for  an 
income.  This  has,  no  doubt,  affected  my 
work,  since  it  gave  me  more  liberty  to  write 
as  pleased  myself,  instead  of  endeavoring 
to  write  for  a  purpose,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  somebody  else. 

"  A  great  part  of  this  distrust  of  lit- 
erature as  a  profession  arose,  I  think," 
continues  Mr.  Harte,  and  he  smiles  at 
the  reminiscence,  "  from  my  first  literary 
effort.  It  was  a  poem  called  '  Autumn 
Musings.'  It  was  written  at  the  mature 
age  of  eleven.  It  was  satirical  in  char- 
acter, and  cast  upon  the  fading  year  the 
cynical  light  of  my  repressed  dissatis- 
faction with  things  in  general.  I  ad- 
dressed the  envelope  to  the  New  York 
'  Sunday  Atlas,' at  that  time  a  journal 
of  some  literary  repute  in  New  York, 
where  I  was  then  living.  I  was  not 
quite  certain  how  the  family  would  re- 
gard this  venture  on  my  part,  and  I 
posted  the  missive  with  the  utmost 
■secresy.  After  that  I  waited  for  over 
a  week  in  a  state  of  suspense  that  en- 
tirely absorbed  me,  Sunday  came,  and 
with  it  the  newspapers.  These  were 
displayed  on  a  stand  in  the  street  near 
our  house,  and  held  in  their  places — 
I  shall  never  forget  them — with  stones. 
With  an  unmoved  face,  but  a  beatinj; 
heart,  I  scanned  the  topmost  copy  o( 
the  'Atlas.'  To  my  dying  day  I  shall 
remember  the  thrill  that  came  from  see- 


ing 'Autumn  Musings,'  a  poem,  on  the 
first  page.  I  don't  know  that  the  headline 
type  was  any  longer  than  usiial,  l)ut  to  me 
it  was  colossal.  It  had  something  of  the 
tremendousness  of  a  three-sheet  poster. 
I  bought  the  paper  and  took  it  home.  I 
exhibited  it  to  the  family  by  slow  and 
cautious  stages.  My  hopes  sank  lower 
and  lower.  At  last  I  realized  the  enormity 
of  my  offence.  The  lamentation  was  gen- 
eral. It  was  unanimously  conceded  that 
I  was  lost,  and  I  fully  believed  it.  My 
idea  of  a  poet — it  was  the  family's  idea 
also^was  the  Hogarthian  one,  born  of  a 
book  of  Hogarth's  drawings  belonging  to 
my  father.  In  the  lean  and  miserable  and 
helpless  guise  of  'The  Distressed  Poet,' 
as  therein  pictured,  I  saw,  aided  by  the 
family,  my  probable  future.  It  was  a 
terrible  experience.  I  sometimes  won- 
der   that    I    ever    wrote    another    line    of 

His  natural  tendency  in  that  direction 
was  too  strong  to  be  crushed,  however.  He 
has  always,  he  says,  had  a  weakness  for 
humorous  verse,  and  in  that  particular  di- 
rection his  pen  is  as  playful  as  ever.  All 
of  which  digression  leads  naturally  to 
the  "Heathen  Chinee,"  concerning  which 
he  has  several   new  facts  to  make   pub- 
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"  I  was  always  fond  uf  satiric  verse,  and 
'  e  insiincl  of  [larody  has  always  possessed 
:.     The  '  Heathen  Chinee'  is  an  instance 
bf  this,  though  I  don't  think    I   have  told 
inybody,    except    a    well-known     English 
who  observed  and  taxed  me  with  llie 
Ract,  the  story  of  its  metrical  origin.     The 
*  Heathen  Chinee  "was  for  a  time  the  licst 
of   any   of    mv    writings.     It    was 
written    for    the    '  Overland    Monthly.'    of 
which  I  was  editor,  with  a  satirical  politi- 
cal purpose,  bnt  with  no  thought  of  aught 
'jelse  than  its  local  elfert.     It  was  bom  of  a 
hat    absurd    state   of    things  which 
[appealed   -to    the    humorous    eye.       The 
'Jirifty  Oriental,  who   was  invading   Cali- 
fornia in  large  numbers,  was  as  imitative 
i  a  monkey.     He  did  as   the  Caucasian 
^d  in  ftU  respects,  and,  being  more  patient 


and  frugal,  did  it  a  little  better,  YioiA 
placer  mining  to  card  playing  he  industri3 
ously  followed  the  example  set  him  by  hia 
superiors,  and  took  cheating  at  cards  quite 
seriously,  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  iia 
teresting  game.  He  cheated  admirably,  bun 
instead  of  winning  praises  for  it,  fouafl 
himself,  when  caught  at  it,  abused,  Con9 
temned,  and  occasionally  mobbed  by  hia 
teachers  in  a  way  that  had  not  been  drean^ 
of  in  his  philosophy.  This  point  I  pirf 
into  verse.  I  heard  nothing  of  it  for  son^ 
time,  until  a  friend  told  rae  it  was  making 
the  rounds  of  the  Eastern  press.  He  hiifl 
self  had  heard  a  New  York  brakeman  r^ 
peating : 


Soon  afterwards  1  began  to  hear  from  i 
frec|uently  in  a  similar  way.  The  Und 
were  popular.   The  points  seemed  to  cata 
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the  car  and  hold  the  memory.  I  never  in- 
tended it  as  a  contribution  to  contempo- 
rary poetry,  but  1  doubt,  from  the  evidence 
I  received,  if  I  ever  wrote  anything  more 
catching.  The  verses  had,  however,  the 
dignity  of  a  high  example.  I  have  told 
you  of  the  English  poet  who  was  first  to 
question  me  regarding  the  metre,  and  ap- 
preciate its  Greek  source.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  threnody  in  Swinburne's  'AtaJanta 
in  Calydon  '  ?  It  occurred  to  me  that  the 
grand  and  beautiful  sweep  of  that  chorus 
was  just  the  kind  of  thing  which  Truthful 
James  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  adopt  in  expressing  his  views.  There- 
fore I  used  it.  Listen,"  and  he  quotes,  mark- 
ing the  accents  with  an  amused  smile  : 

"  '  Atalanla,  the  (aitesl  of  women,  whose  name  is  a 

blessing  lo  speak — 
Yel  he  played  il  that  day  upon  William  and  me 

in  a  way  I  despise. 
The  oanowing  Symplegades  whitened  rhe  slrails 

of  I'roponlis  wilh  spray — 
And  we  found  on  hi;  nails,  which 

what's  frequent  in  lapers,  that's  i 

He  laughs  over  the  parody  in  i 
goes  on  quoting  ;   and  as  he  talks  of  his 
verse  and  his  work  in  general,  it  is  evident 
that  the  humorous    is   one    of    tiis    must 
fully    developed    literary    characteristics. 
He  still  takes  delight  in  the  "CondenstJ 
Novels,"  and  is  as  much  in  the  mood  for 
writing  them  to-day,   at  fifty-three,  as  he 
was   twenty    years   ago.    They  lielonged, 
it  seems,  to  a  kind  of  chrysalis  period  in 
his  development,  when,  living  in 
San  Francisco,  he  wrote  various- 
ly for  a  number  of  local  literary 
periodicals,     the     most     widely 
known  of  which  was  the  "  C.uld- 
en  Era."     These    writings,   and 
the     position     which     he     won 
through  them,  led  to  the  editor- 
ship of  the  "Californian  Week- 
ly," and  finally  of  a  magaiciue, 
the  "  Overland  Monthly."     The 
latter  was  the  inducing' cause  of 
the  first  of  that  series  of  stories 
which  carried  his  name  all  over 
the  world.     At  the  start  he  was 
most    bitterly    opposed.       The 
first  step  was  the  one  that  cost, 
with   him  as  with   others.     His 
narrative    is  full  of  interest,  as 
a  matter  both  of  persona!  and 
of  literary  history. 


EDITORIAL    t 


"  I  was  eventually  offered  the  editor- 
ship of  a  new  magazine,  the  '  Overland 
Monthly,'  which  was  about  to  make  its 
first  issue,  and  it  was  through  the  accept- 
ance of  this  post  that  my  career,  generally 
speaking,  began.  .As  the  editor  of  this 
magazine,  I  received  for  its  initial  number 
many  contributions  in  the  way  of  stories. 
After  looking  these  over,  it  impressed  me 
as  a  strange  thing  that  not  one  of  the 
writers  had  felt  inspired  to  treat  the  fresh 
subjects  which  lay  ready  to  his  hand  in 
California.  .\ll  the  stories  were  conven- 
tional, the  kind  of  thing  that  would  have 
been  offered  to  an  editor  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  stories  of  those  localities  and  of 
Europe,  in  the  customary  form.  I  talked 
the  matter  over  with  Mr,  Roman,  the  pro- 
prietor, and  then  wrote  a  story  whose  sole 
object  was  to  give  the  first  number  a  cer- 
tain amoiintof  local  coloring.  Itwascalled 
'The  l.uck  of  Roaring  Camp.'     It  was  a 


Ij  r^ 


j/r j/.-LV  iHici  :,//:xTs. 


I  nngle  picture  out  of  the  panorama  which 
■  bad  impressed  me  years  before.  It  was 
iputintu  type.  The  proof-reader  and  primer 
k  declared  it  was  immoral  and  indecent.  1 
E  read  it  over  again  in  proof,  at  the  request  of 
b  the  publisher,  and  was  touched,  I  am  afraid, 
I  only  with  my  own  pathos.  I  read  it  to  my 
I  wife — I  had  married  in  the  meantime — and 
!iit  made  her  cry  also.  I  am  told  that  Mr. 
|>Koman  also  read  it  to  his  wife,  with  the 
e  diabolically  illogical  result.  Never- 
I  Iheless,  the  opposition  was  unshaken, 

"  I  had  a  seriotis  talk  with  an  intimate 
end  of  mine,  then  the  editor  of  the  '  Alia 
I  California,'  He  was  not  personally  op- 
posed to  the  story,  but  felt  that  that  sort 
of  thing  might  he  injudicious  and  unfavor- 
ably affect  immigration.  I  was  without  a 
sympathizer  or  defender.  Even  Mr.  Roman 
felt  thai  it  might  imperil  the  prospects  of 


the  magazine.  I  read  the  story  agaid 
thought  the  matter  over,  and  told  Mr.  Roj 
man  that  if  '  The  I.uck  of  Roaring  Ca 
was  not  a  good  and  suitable  story  I  wi^ 
not  a  good  and  suitable  editor  for  hi^ 
azine.  I  said  that  the  chief  value 
editor  lay  in  the  correctness  of  his*  judd^ 
ment,  and  if  his  view  was  the  true  one,  mfl 
judgment  was  clearly  at  (auh.  1  am  tiuil3 
sure  that  if  the  decision  had  been  left  td 
San  Francisco,  Ihe  series  of  mining  picturoT 
that  followed  the  first  would  mtt  have  beei 
written— at  least,  not  in  that  ciiy.  But  ihj 
editor  remained,  and  the  siory  appearee 
It  was  received  harshly.  The  retigiotB 
papers  were  unanimous  in  declaring  it  ii 
moral,  and  they  published  columns 
disfavor.  The  local  press,  rellecltn 
pride  of  a  young  and  new  communitjfl 
could  not  sec  why  stories  should  be  prinS 
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ed  by  their  representative  magazine  which 
put  the  community  into  such  iuifavorai)Ie 
contrast  with  the  effete  civilization  of  the 
East.     They  would  have  none  of  it ! 

"  A  mtmth  later,  however,  by  return  of 
mail  from  Boston,  there  came  an  important 
letter.  It  was  from  Fields  S:  Osgood,  the 
publishers,  and  was  addressed  to  me  as 
editor.  It  re(]uested  me  t()  hand  the  en- 
closed note  to  the  author  of  '  The  Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp.'  The  note  was  their  offer 
to  publish  anything  he  chose  to  write,  upon 
his  own  terms.  'I'his  became  known,  and 
it  turned  the  tide  of  criticism.  Since  Ikis- 
ton  indorsed  the  story,  .San  Francisco  was 


properly  proud  of  it.  Thenceforth  I  had 
my  own  way  without  interruption.  Other 
stories,  the  mining  tales  with  which  you 
are  familiar,  followed  in  quick  succession. 
The  numberless  imjiressions  of  the  earlier 
days  were  all  vividly  fi.xed  in  my  mind, 
wailing  to  be  worked  up,  and  their  success 
was  made  ajiparent  to  me  in  very  substan- 
tial ways,  though  the  religious  press  con- 
tinued to  suffer  from  the  most  painful 
doubts,  and  certain  local  critics  who  had 
toni  my  first  story  to  pieces,  fell  into  a 
quiet  routine  of  stating  that  each  succeed- 
ing story  was  the  worst  thing  that  had  yet 
appeared  from  my  pen," 
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"  Loca!  color  having  been  placed, 
through  the  dictum  of  llie  Allaiuic  Stales, 
at  a  premium,"  Mr.  Harle  continues,  "the 
'  Overland '  be- 
came what  it 
should  have 
been  from  the 
start,  truly  Cali- 
foruian  in  tone. 
Other  writers 
followed  my 
'trail,'  and  the 
freshness  and 
vivid  life  of  the 
country  found  a 
literary  expres- 
At  that 
jtime  I  held  a 
wlitical  office, 
secretary- 
of  the  San 
Cisco  Mint. 
[The  Mint  was 
a  few  steps 
n  the  leading 
■ewspaper  es- 
tablishments, 
IS  I  had 
previously  been 
editor  of 
^'■'rhe  Califor- 
^ian,'  a  literary 
weekly,  my    of- 


fice \ 


ren- 


dress  was  careless,  and  bis  general  manner-J 
one  of  supreme  indifference  to  surroand>fl 
ings  and  circumstances.   Barues  introducc(f|l 
him  as  Mr.  Sam  Clemens,  and  remaritetB^ 
that  he  had  shown  a  very  original  talciit] 
in  a  number  of   newspaper  contribution^'T 
over   the  signa-f 
ture   of    '  Markn 
Twain.-     We 
talked    on 
fercnt        topics,  i 
and      about 
month     after- 
wards   Clemens 
dropped  in  upon 
me  again. 

"He had  been 
away  in  the  min- 
ing district  on 
some  newspaper 
assignment  in 
the  meantime. 
In  the  course  of 
Lonversalion  he 
remarked  that 
unearthly 
ness  tl 
prevailed  in 
town  he  1- 
been  visit! 


dezvous  fore 
triliutors        and 
would-be      con- 
tributors to  I  he 
magazine. 

"Somemonths 
before       the 
KOverland"    ap- 
peared,   George 
^arnes,   a    well- 
vn    journal- 
ind  an  inti- 
:    friend    of 
nine,  walked  in- 

o  my  office  one  e'»T  mutb's  sio.v,  •■*  wai 

morning  with  a  pfAfH^u  bv  f»ad»ii.>  *  vnu» 

~  u  n  g  man 
irhose  appearance  was  unmistakably  inter- 
Wing.  His  head  was  striking.  He  had 
;  curly  hair,  the  aquiline  nose,  and  even 
[{)e  aquiline  lye — an  eye  so  eagle-like  that 
^  second  lid  would  not  have  surprised  me 
■oi  an  unusual  and  dominant  nature.  His 
^cbrows  were  very  thick  and  bushy.     His 


the  men 
nothing  all  day* 
long  but 
around  the  bar- 
room stove,  spit, 
and  'swop  lies. 
He  spoke  in  a 
slow,  rather  sa- 
tirical, drawl 
which  was  in  it- 
self irresistible, 
He  went  on  tc 
tell  one  of  thos( 
extravagant 
stories,  and  hall 
unconsciousl) 
dropped  inlo  thi 
lazy  tone  anc 
manner  of  thl 
original  narra! 
tor,  II  was  as  graphic  as  it  was  delicloua 
1  asked  him  to  tell  it  again  to  a  friend  wb( 
came  in,  and  then  asked  him  to  write  itou 
for  'The  Californian.'  He  did  so,  am 
when  published  it  was  an  emphatic  success 
It  was  the  first  work  of  his  that  aitracto 
general  attention,  and  it  crossed  the  Sierra 
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for  an  Eastern  hearing.  From  that  point  his 
success  was  steady.  The  story  was  '  The 
Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras.'  It  is  now 
known  and  laughed  over,  I  suppose,  wher- 
ever the  English  language  is  spoken  ;  but 
it  will  never  be  as  funny  to  anybociy  in 
print  as  it  was  to  me,  told  for  the  first 
time  by  the  unknown  Twain  himself,  on 
that  morning  in  the  San   Francisco  Mint." 

HOW   MUCH    IS   RFAI.   IN    KRKT    HARTE'S 
TALKS. 

Whether  or  not  there  ever  really  existed 
an  innocent  frog,  wickedly  filled  with  bird 
shot,  for  speculative  ])ur|)()ses,  by  a  design- 
ing man,  it  now  appears  that  there  cer- 
tainly did  exist  a  John 
Oakhurst,  and  that  all 
the  Bret  Harte  charac- 
ters and  incidents  were 
drawn  from  life  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 

"'Greater  or  less'is 
perhaps  the  best  way 
to  answer  the  ques- 
tion," says  their  cre- 
ator, thoughtfully,  and 
this  statement,  like 
every  other  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from 
him,  is  very  empiiatic, 
but  very  polite,  in 
fact,  almost  deferen- 
tial in  tone.  He  is 
firm  in  his  own  con- 
clusions, but  as  gentle 

in  differing  with  y(m  likKricAKTRsnii.iiibks.j 
as  an  oriental   poten-  ■*  ™"™«bi™  taken 

tate,  who    might    bej;  plaim-iklh,  n.  j. 

you  with  tears  in  his 

eves  to  agree  with  him,  and  com|)laccntlv 
drown  you  if  you  didn't. 

"I  may  say  with  perfect  truth,"  he  adds, 
"that  there  were  never  any  natural  phe- 
nomena made  use  of  in  my  novels  of  which 
I  had  not  been  personally  coKni'-ant,  e\- 
cept  one,  and  that  was  the  bursting  of  the 
reservoir,  in  '  (iabricl  (.'unroy.'  But  not  a 
year  had  elapsed  after  the  publicatinn  of 
the  book  before  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
man  in  Shasta  (.'ouniy,  California,  asking 
how  I  happened  to  kni>w  so  nuich  abimt 
the  flood  that  had  occurred  there,  ami  stat- 
ing that  I  had  described  many  of  its  inci- 
dents to  the  verv  life.  I  have  been  cred- 
ited with  great  powers  of  obscrvatkin.  and 
not  a  few  discoveries  in  natural  phenomena. 
Whether  I  am  entitled  to  the  credit  or  not, 
I  cannot  say.  When  I  wrote,  in  '  The  Tale 
of  a  Pony,' 


I  did  not  dream  that  an  eminent  Phila- 
delphia ophthalmologist  would  make  this 
statement,  which  it  appears  is  true,  the 
subject  of  an  essay  before  his  society. 
Another  eminent  scientist  who  is  interested 
in  the  elementary  conditions  of  human 
nature,  and  the  prehensile  tendencies  of 
babies'  fnigers,  seriously  corroborated  my 
statement  about  the  baby  in  'The  Luck 
of  Roaring  Camp,'  which  'wrastled'  with 
Kentuck's  finger. 

■'  My  stories  are  true,  however,  not  only 
in  phenomena,  but  in  characters.    I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  many  of  my  characters 
e.visted      exactly      as 
they     are     described, 
but  I  believe  there  is 
not  one  of  them  who 
did    not    have    a  real 
human  being  as  a  sug- 
_^^_  gesting    and    starting 

^  ^^^Bt  point.    Some  of  them, 

indeed,  had  several. 
John  Oakhurst,  for 
instance,  was  drawn 
<piitecl<iselyfrom  life. 
On  one  occasion,  how- 
ever, when  a  story  in 
which  he  figures  was 
being  discussed,  a 
friend  of  mine  said  : 
'  1  know  the  original 
of  Oakluir^t^theman 
\-i\\\  took  him  from." 
lo?-  said  I. 

iiuK  I. .' 

as  astounded, 
atter  of  fact, 
was  as  good 
ip.  "f  young 
iial.  The  two 
a  class  which 
iteristics,  and 
yvere  generally  alike  in  dress  and  manner. 
And  so  with  the  others.  !'erlia|)s  some  of 
iiy  heroes  were  sii;;ht!y  polished  in  the 
netting,  and  perhaps  s()nie  of  rnv  heroines 
■       "'   had 


'  Vu 


the    gambler    as    po 
a  picture,    even    to 
I.^— ,  asof  the  actu 
men,  you   see,  belon 
had  stronglv  niarke< 


<istci 


utsid 


of  t 


and  outside  of  mv  books.  1  know  this, 
though  I  could  not  possibly  tell  you  who 
the    originals    were    or    where    they    were 

As  Mr.  Harte  talks  his  hands  become 
elotjuent.  'I'be  gestures  are  quiet  and 
graceful,  but  arms,  wrist,  hands,  and  fingers 
come  into  continuous  play.  And  when  he 
finally  lights  upon  his  grievance — like  every 
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■  other  man  of  iioie,  he  has  a  grievance— he 
becomes  particularly  earnest,  and  the  gest- 
ures arc  slightly  more  emphatic. 

HOW    BRET    HARTE    WORKS    AJiD    I>OES   NOT 
WORK. 

"  I  don't  object  to  being  written  about 
as  1  am,"  he  says,  "but  I  particularly  dis- 
like being  described  as  I  am  not.  And,  for 
some  strange  journalistic  or  human  reason, 
ie  inventions  concerning  me  seem  to 
bve  much  greater  currency  and  vitality 
Tun  the  truths.  Here,  for  instance,"  and 
beiamines  a  pile  of  newspaper  cuttings 
■.the  desk,  "are  two  interesting  contri- 
tions to  my  public  history  which  came 
s  morning." 

The  first,  from  "  Galignani's  Messenger," 
^ad  as  follows: 

"Bret  Harte  cannot  work 
except  in  seciasion,  and  when 
he  is  busy  on  a  slory  he  will 
Me  himself  away  in  some 
fiburban  retreat  known  only 
^  his  closest  friends.  Here 
B  will  rise  just  after  dawn, 
B  at  his  desk  several  hours 
fctfore  breakfast,  and  remain 
lere,  with  an  interval  of  an 
bur  for  a  walk,  the  whole 

y'\  meet  this  everywhere," 
^d  Mr.  Harie,  "and  this," 
dting  up  a  second  cutting 
\  its  natural  setjuence  : 

"  Bret  Harte  has  reached 
t  point  where  literary  work 
'mpossible  tu  him  except 
If  absolute  solitude.  When 
jniing  he  leaves  his  own 
suburban  lodgings, 
visitor  is  allowed  to 
iouble  him,  and  where  he 
Itllows  a  severe  routine  of 
fcrly  rising,  scant  diet,  anr? 
nady  work.  It  has  been 
merally  remarked  that  one 
>  see  this  laborious  regi- 
__  n  in  his  lauer-day  noveU," 
Siis  was  from  "'Ihc  Argo- 
fcui,"  San  Francisco. 
I"  Now,  what  is  diabolical ly 
[genious  in  this,"  continues 
Harte,  "  is  that  those 
inlhoritatiTe  statements  are 
Ihirue  in  every  particular. 
I  never  seek  seclusion.  In 
fact,  I  could  not  work  in  se- 
clusion. I  rise  at  a  civilized 
jr,  about   half-past  eight 


o'clock,  and  eal  ray  breakfast  like  any  1 
other  human  being.  I  then  go  to  work,  ]f  J 
I  have  a  piece  of  work  in  hand,  and  remain  J 
at  my  desk  till  noon.  1  never  work  afterfl 
luncheon.  I  read  my  proofs  with  as  mucli  J 
interest  and,  I  think,  as  much  care  as  any-B 
body  else,  and  yet  the  public  is  taught  to  J 
believe  that  I  never  see  my  'copy  '  after  it  J 
once  leaves  my  hands. 

"  If  newspapers  were  as  anxious  to  print  J 
facts  about  a  man  as  they  are  to  furnish  A 
information  which  their  readers  will  pre- J 
sumably  enjoy  repeating,  it  would  be  dif-a 
ferenl.  I  won,  some  years  ago,  without  J 
the  slightest  effort  on  my  pari,  the  reputa-3 
tion  of  being  the  laziest  man  in  America.! 
At  first  the  compliment  took  the  f orm  of^ 
an  extended  paragraph  deploring  my  fataf| 
facility,  and  telling  in  deprecating  sen-i 
tences  bow  much  I  could  probably  do  if  I  '' 
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Avere  not  so  indolent.  This  grew  smaller  and  carrying  everywhere  the  independence 
^nd  smaller,  until  it  took  a  concise  and  of  a  distinct  literary  personality,  Bret 
easily  annexable  form,  viz.:  *  Bret  Harte  Harte  talks  as  he  writes,  like  a  gentleman, 
is  the  laziest  man  in  America.*  As  an  This  is  a  subtile  attribute,  but  one  which 
interesting  adjunct  to  the  personal  column  England  never  fails  to  recognize  and  value, 
I  read  it,  of  course  with  extreme  pleasure,  and  it  is  one  prime  cause  of  the  popularity 
in  every  paper  that  came  habitually  under  of  his  works  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Con- 
my  eye.  Denial,  of  course,  was  of  no  tinually  in  evidence  also  is  his  distinguish- 
earthly  use,  and  the  line  travelled  all  over  ing  characteristic,  one  which  is  only  de- 
the  country,  and  is  doubtless  still  on  its  scribed  by  the  word  "  nicety  " — nicety  in 
rounds.  In  the  course  of  time,  on  a  lect-  dress,  nicety  in  speech,  nicety  in  thought, 
uring  tour,  I  reached  St.  Joe,  Missouri.  I  This  artistic  precision  and  thoughtful  atten- 
had  been  lecturing  by  night  and  travelling  tion  to  details  is  the  most  marked  attribute 
by  day  for  ten  weeks,  continuously.  A  of  the  man,  and  from  it  you  understand  the 
reporter  called  and  desired  to  know  what  plane  and  power  of  his  work.  Without  it, 
kind  of  soap  I  used — he  had  heard  sinister  the  most  impressive  of  his  stories,  "  The 
rumors  that  it  was  a  highly  scented  foreign  l.uck  of  Roaring  Camp,**  for  instance, 
article — my  opinion  of  Longfellow,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been  written.  It  is 
various  other  questions  of  moment.  I  as-  rather  a  singular  quality  to  be  found  in 
sured  him  that  I  used  the  soap  of  the  combination  with  his  emotional  breadth 
hotel,  and  concealed  nothing  from  him  and  dramatic  sweep  as  a  writer,  but  it  is 
with  regard  to  Longfellow,  but  begged  the  one  which  finishes  and  polishes  the 
him  particularly  to  note  the  fact  of  my  whole,  and  it  is  clearly  natural  and  in- 
preternatural  activity.  He  managed  these  herent. 
facts  correctly  in  his  half-column  next 
morning,  but  adorned  me  with  a  glittering 
diamond  stud  of  which  I  had  no  knowledge. 
And  in  the  same  paper,  in  another  column, 
I  found  a  pleasant  variation  from  the  usual  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  Mr. 
line.  There  was  no  allusion  to  my  late  Harte's  ideas  are  his  opinions  concerning 
labors.  It  was  simply:  *  Bret  Harte  says  the  literary  field  of  to-day.  His  views  of 
he  is  not  the  laziest  man  in  America.'  Al-  literature  as  a  profession  are  now  pleasantly 
together,  therefore,  I  should  perhaps  think  optimistic,  possibly  through  the  business- 
well  of  my  friend  of  St.  Joe,  Missouri.  like  way  in  which  his  interests  have  long 
"  Those  lectures  were  an  amusing  ex-  been  handled  by  that  most  skilful  of  liter- 
perience,"  he  adds,  laughing.  "What  the  ary  agents,  Mr.  A.  P.  Watt.  Contemporary 
people  expected  in  me  I  do  not  know,  life  in  its  highest  social  aspects  he  Ux^ks 
Possibly  a  six-foot  mountaineer,  with  a  upon,  however,  as  most  unpromising  nia- 
voice  and  lecture  in  proportion.  They  terial  for  romantic  treatment. 
always  seemed  to  have  mentally  confused  "  In  America,"  he  says,  "  the  great  field  is 
me  with  one  of  my  own  characters.  I  am  the  late  war.  The  dramatists  have  found  and 
not  six  feet  high,  and  I  do  not  wear  a  utilized  it,  but  the  novelists,  the  romance 
beard.  Whenever  I  walked  out  before  a  writers,  have  in  it  the  richest  possible  field 
strange  audience  there  was  a  general  sense  for  works  of  serious  import, and  yet,  outside 
of  disappointment,  a  gasp  of  astonishment  of  short  stories,  they  seem  to  have  passed 
that  I  could  feel,  and  it  always  took  at  it  by.  If  I  had  time,  nothing  would  please 
least  fifteen  minutes  before  they  recovered  me  better  than  to  go  over  the  ground,  or 
from  their  surprise  sufficiently  to  listen  to  jiortions  of  it,  and  make  use  of  it  for  future 
what  I  had  to  say.  I  think,  even  now,  that  work.  Our  war  of  the  Revolution  is  not 
if  I  had  been  more  herculean  in  ]-)roi)or-  good  material  for  cosmojM)ritan  i)uri)oses. 
tions,  with  a  red  shirt  and  top  boots,  many  'Fhis  country  has  never  cjuite  forgotten  the 
of  those  audiences  would  have  felt  a  deeper  way  in  which  it  ended.  JUit  the  war  of  the 
thrill  from  my  utterances  and  a  deei)erc()n-  Rebellion  was  our  own  and  is  om-  own  ;  its 

•viction  that  they  had  obtained  the  worth  dramatic  and  emotional  aspects  are  infinite; 

of  their  money."  and  while  American  writers    are    coming 

abroad  for  scenes   to  picture,  I  am  in  con- 

A   ^#Axr  r-AUTTi^T-T  Mi'TM'TATTc:  I  x^  ijic  \v/.uL'  s  t  au  t  f  ca  r  t  li  a  t  s( )  ui  c  K  u  gl  i  sh  ui  au  o  r  F  rc  u  cli  " 

A    MAN    CAREFLL  Or    DKIAILS    IN     IiIS    WORK  .    '^                              i        ,'    i  i 

*x'i^  iT,^-   T>.^o.:.^v'  nian  will  go  to  America  and  reai)  the  iicld 

m  romance  which  we  should  now,  all  local 

The  conversation  rambles.     A  polished  feeling  having  passed  away,  be  utilizing  to 

critic,  an  epicurean,  a  man  of  the  world,  our  own  fame  and  profit." 
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lI'lllC    IXTKkVIKW    WITH     M  k.    CKOKGi:    DU    MArKIKR. 


I  crossed  the  heath,  I 
passed  a  group  of 
devout  people  to 
whom,  standing 
among  them,  a  Sal- 
vation Army  girl, 
with  an  inspired 
face,  was  preaching 
with  great  fervor. 
I  did  not  stay  to 
listen  to  her,  for 
(ieorge  du  Maurier 
had  appointed  me 
to  meet  him  at  his 
house  at  three  on 
that  Sunday  after- 
noon. But  as  I 
went  my  way,  I  heard  the  words  :  "  Never 
you  envy  even  those  who  seem  most  to  be 
envied  in  this  world,  for  in  even  the  hap- 
piest life  .     .     ."     and  that  was  ail. 

Du  Mauricr's  house  is  in  a  quiet  little 
street  that  leads  from  the  open  heath 
down  to  the  township  of  Hampslead,  a 
street  of  few  houses  and  of  high  wails, 
with  trees  everywhere,  and  an  air  of  seclu- 
sion and  quiet  over  all.  The  house  stands 
on  the  left  hand  as  one  walks  away  from 
the  heath,  and  is  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  quiet  street  and  a  lane  which  leads 
down  to  the  high  road.  It  is  a  house  of 
bricks  overgrown  with  ivy,  with  angles 
and  protrusions,  and  in  the  little  garden 
which  is  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  door 
stands  a  large  tree.  The  front  door,  which 
opens  straight  on  to  the  street,  is  painted 
white,  and  is  fitted  with  brass  knockers  of 
polished  brilliance.  -As  one  enters  the 
house,  one  notices  on  the  wall  to  the  left. 


r    H.    Sl[KRARl>. 

just  after  the  threshold  is  crossed,  the 
original  of  one  of  Du  Manner's  drawings 
in  "  Punch,"  a  drawing  concerning  two 
"millionnairesses,"  with  the  text  written 
beneath  the  picture  in  careful,  almost 
lithographic  penmanship, 

"  That  was  where  I  received  my  train- 
ing in  literature,"  said  Du  Maurier.  "  So 
Anstey  pointed  out  to  me  the  other  day, 
when  I  told  him  how  surprised  I  was  at 
the  success  of  my  books,  considering  that 
I  had  never  written  before.  '  Never  writ- 
ten ! '  he  cried  out,  '  Why,  my  dear  Du 
Maurier,  you  have  been  writing  all  your 
life,  and  the  best  of  writing-practice  at 
that.  Those  little  dialogues  of  yours, 
which  week  after  week  you  have  fitted 
to  your  drawings  in  '  Punch,'  have  pre- 
pared you  admirably.  It  was  precis  writ- 
ing, and  gave  you  conciseness  and  repartee 
and  appositeness,  and  the  best  qualities  of 
the  writer  of  fiction.'  And,"  added  Du 
Maurier,  "  I  believe  Anstey  was  quite 
right,  now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it." 

The  waiting-room,  or  hall,  is  under  an 
arch,  to  the  right  of  the  passage  which 
leads  from  the  door  to  the  staircase,  a 
cosy  corner  on  which  a  large  model  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo  looks  down.  "  There  is 
my  great  admiration,"  said  Du  Maurier  in 
the  evening,  as  he  pointed  to  the  armless 
goddess,  and  went  on  to  repeat  what  Heine 
has  said,  and  mentioned  Heine's  desire  for 
the  Venus's  armless  embrace. 


nu  .MACKiKR  IN   nis  STfiJV. 

was    in    his    study  that    Du    Maurier 
ived  me,  a  large  room  on  the  first  floor. 


r 


mm. 
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square  bay  window  overlooking  the  century,  and   siill   staiiJing  in  Aniou  gr 

tjuiei  street  on  llie  right,  and  a  large  win-  Maine,  but  a  brewery  lo-day.    It  lieloaged 

dow  almost  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  and  to  our  cousins  the  Anberys,  and  in  the 

lotiVing  in  the  direction  of  the  heath,  fac-  seventeenth   century   it  was   the  Aubcrys 

the  door.     It   is  under  this  window,  who  wore  the  title  of  Dw  Maurier;  and  aa 

light   from  which   is  toned  down   by  Aubery  du  Maurier  who  distinguished  him- 

:urtains,  that   Dii  Maurier'a  table  self  in  that  century  was  Louisof  that  nai 

inds,  comfortably  equipped    and   tidy,  who  was  French  ambassador  to  Holland, 

large  blotting-pad  lay  a  thin  copy-  and  was  weJl  liked  of  the  great  king.    The 

open,  and  one  could  see  that  the  Auberysand the Bussons married andinter- 

;hl  page  was  covered  with  large,  round-  married,  and  I  cannot  quite  say  without ; 

id  writing,  whilst  on  the  left  page  there  referring  to  family  papers— at  present  at,; 

smaller,  more  precise  penmanship,  my  bank — when  the  Bussons  assumed  the! 

■fictions,  emendations,  addenda.     In  a  territorial  name  of    Du    Maurier  ;   but  my! 

ic   stood    a   large   photograph   of    Du  grandfather's  name  was  Robert  Mathurin' 

inrier,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  ink-  Busson  du  Maurier,  and  his  name  is  always- 

stnnd  was  a  pile  of  thin  copy-books,  blue  followed,  in  the  papers  which  refer  to  Uim, 

and  red.     "  A  fortnight's  work  on  my  new  by  the   title  Genfilhomme  verrier — gentle-' 

novel,"  said  Du  Maurier,  man  glass-blower.     For  until  the  Revo  I  u-^ 


A  luxurious  room  it  was,  with  thick  car-  tion  glass-blowi 

pets  and  inviting  arm-chairs,  the  walls  cov-  genttlhommes ;    that 

cred  with  stamped  leather,  and  hung  with  might  engage  in  th 

many  of  the  master's  drawings  in  quiet  considered   an    art 

^Tsmes.  In  one  corner  a  water-color  por-  French  saying  : 
biit,  by  Du  Maurier,  of  Canon  Ainger,  and, 
Jpm  the  same  brush,  the  picture  of  a  lady 
nth  a  violin,  on  tlie  wall  to  the  left  of  the 
^orative  fireplace,  from  over  which,  in 
B  place  of  honor,  another,  smaller,  model        "A   year   or   i 

I  the  armless  Venus  looks  down.     To  the  Maurier,  "  I  was  < 

ght  is  a  grand  piano,  and  elsewhere  other  and  Fumiss,  and 

of  noticeable  style,  and  curtains,  and   as  we  wer* 

fc-eens,  and  ornaments.    A  beautiful  room,  gravestones  witl 

^fact,  and  within  it  is  none  of  the  Utter  is  in  places  laid,  I 


I  monopoly  of  the 


to  say,  no  commoner 
industry,  at  that  lime 
You    know    the   old  _1 


II  faut  clrc  gentithon 


J  the  man  of  letters  or  of  the  painter.  who  had 

fit  was  here  that  I  first  saw  Du  Maurier,    stone  was 
■  quiet  man  of  no  great  slalurc,  who  at 
Ke  first  sight  of  him  Impresses  one  as  a 
1  who  has  suffered  greatly,  haunted  by 
le  evil   dream  or  disturbing  apprchen- 
1.      His  welcome  is  gentle  anil  kindly, 
^t  he  does  not  smile,  even  when  he  is  say- 
clever  and  smilc-provciking  thing, 
'ou  must  smoke.     One  smokes  here, 
it  studio."     Those  were  amongst  the 
^51  words  that  Du  Maurier  siiid,  and  there 
jspitality  inthe 
'  letters. 


ago,"  continued  Da 
in  Paris  with  Burnand 
I'eni  into  Notre  Dame, 
imining  some  of  the 
lich  one  of  the  aisles 
ipon  a  Busson 


buried    there,  and  on   the 
was  carved  our  coal-of-arms,  but  it 
Imost  all  effaced,  and  there  only  re- 
mained, clearly  distingui.shable.  the    black 
lion,   my   black   lion."     It   may    be  added 
that  the  Busson  genealogy  dates  from  iht 
twelfth  century.    Du  Maurier,  though,  does 
not  take  the  subject  of  descent  too  seri- 
ously,    "  One  is  never  quite  sure,"  he  says^ 
with  the  shadow  of  a  smile,  "about  one's 
ngsl  the    descent.    So  many  accidents  occur.    I  made 
nd  there    use  of  many  of  the  names  which  occur  it! 
uiasoury    the  i)a|)crs  concerning  my  family  history, 
■  Peter  Ibbetson," 


"  My  father  was  a  small  rentier,  whose 

rieh's   family.  income  was  derived  from  our  glass-work! 
in  Anjou.     He  was  born  in   England,  foi 

p"  My  ful!  name  is  Oeorge  Louis  Palmella  his  father  had  lied  to  England  to  escapt 

I  du  Maurier,  but  we  were  of  very  the  guillotine  when  the  Revolution  broki 

mall  nobilily.     My  name    Palmella  was  out,  and  they  returned  to  France  in  iSifiii 

Hvcn  lo  me  in  remembrance  of  the  great  My  grandmother   was  a  beurgtoist.    Hei 

jiendship  between   my  father's  sister  and  name  was  Bruaire,  and  she  desicended  from 

[he  Duchessede  I'alroclla,  who  was  the  wife  Jean  Bart,  the  admiral.     My  grandfaihw 

[  the  Portuguese  ambassador  to  France,  was  not  a  rich  man.     Indeed,  whilst  hewa; 

E>ur  real  family  name  is  Busson  ;  the  '  Du  in   England  he  had  mainly  to  depend  or 

"laurier '    comes     from    the    Chateau    le  the  liberality  of  the   British   Government 

[jLUrier,  built  some  time  in  the  fifteenth  which   allowed    him   a   pension   of  twent] 
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pounds  a  year  for  each  member  of  his 
family.  He  died  in  the  post  <if  school- 
master at  Tours. 

CHILDHOOD    AND    VOUTH. 

"  My  mother  was  an  Englishwoman,  and 
was  married  to  my  father  at  the  Hritish 
Embassy  in  I'aris,  and  I  was  born  in  I'aris, 
on  March  6,  1834,  in  a  little  house  in  the 
Champs- Elys^es.  It  bore  the  number  80. 
It  was  afterwards  sold  by  my  father,  and 
has  since  been  pulled  down.  I  often  look 
at  the  spot  when  I  am  in  I'aris  and  am 
walking  down  the  Champs-Elysees,  and 
what  I  most  regret  at  such  times  arc  the 
pine  trees  which  in  my  childhood  used  to 
be  there — very  different  from  the  miser- 
able, stumpy  avenue  of  to-day.     It  is  a  dis- 


iiUision  whicli  comes  upon  me  with  eejiial 
force  at  each  new  visit,  for  I  remember  the 
trees,  and  the  trees  only.  Indeed,  I  only 
lived  in  the  house  of  my  birth  for  two  years, 
for  in  1836  my  ])arents  removed  to  Kelgium, 
and  iiere  I  remember  with  peculiar  vivid- 
ness a  Belgian  man-servant  of  ours,  called 
Francis.  1  used  to  ask  him  to  take  me  in 
his  arms  and  to  carry  me  down-stairs  to  look 
at  some  beautiful  'birds.  1  used  to  think 
that  these  were  real  birds  each  time  that  I 
looked  at  them,  although,  in  fact,  they 
were  but  painted  on  tlie  panes,  and  I  had 
hecii  told  so.  I  remember  another  childish 
hallucination.  I  i!sed  to  sleep  in  mj-  par- 
ents' room,  and  when  I  turned  my  face  to 
the  wall,  a  door  in  the  wall  used  to  open, 
and  a  charbonnier,  a  coal-man,  big  and  black, 
used  to  come  and  take  me  up  and  carry 


iSi 
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me  duwn  a  Uing.  winding  staircase,  into  a        "From  Boulogne  we  went   lo  I'arii 

kitchen,  where  bis  wife  and  childien  were,  Uve  in  an  apartment  on  the  first   floo 

,iiid    treated  me   very  kindly.      In  truth,  the  tiouse  No.  io8  in  the  Champs- Elysees. 

ihere   was   neither    door,  nor  ckarhonnUr,  The  honse  still    stands,    but    the    ground 

nor  kitchen.      It  was  an  hallucination  ;  yet  floor  is  now  a  caf^,  and  the  first  floor 

it  possessed  me  again  and  again.  part  of  it.     I  feel  sorry  when  I  look  up  at 

■'  We  stayed  three  years  in  Belgium,  and  the  windows  from  which  my  dear  mother's 

when  1  was  five  years  old  I  went  with  my  face   used    to   watch    for  my  return  from 

parents  to  London,  where  my  father  took  school,  and  see  waiters  bustling  about  and 

a  house — the  house  which  a  year  later  was  my  home  invaded. 

taken   by  Charles  Dickens — i  Devonshire        "I  went  to  school  al  the  age  of  thirteen, 

Terrace,  Marylebone  Road.   Of  my  life  here  in  the  Pension  Froussard,  in  the  Avenue 

I  best  remember  that  I  used  to  go  out  riding  du  Bois  de  Boulogne.     It  was  kept  by  a 

in  the  park,  on  a  little  pony,  escorted  by  man  called   Froussard,  a  splendid  fellow, 

a  groom,  who  led  my  pony  by  a  strap,  and  whom  I  admired  immensely  and  remember 

that  I  did  not  like  to  be  held  in  leash  this  with  affection  and  gratitude.     He  became 

way, and  tried  to  getaway.    One  day  when  a  deputy  after    the    Revolution    of    1S48, 

1  was  grumbling  at  the  groom,  he  said  I  He  was  assisted  in  the  school-work  by  his 

was  to  be  a  good  boy,  for  there  was  the  son,  who  was  also  one  of  the  heroes  of  my 

Queen    surrounded  by  her  lords;   and  he  youthful  days,  another  splendid  fellow.     I 

added  :  '  Master  Georgie,  take  off  your  hat  was  a  lazy  lad,  with  no  particular  bent,  and 

to  the  Queen  and  ali  her  lords."     And  then  may  say  that  I  worked  really  hard  for  one 

cantered  past  a  young  woman  surrounded  year.     I    made   a  number    of    friends,    of 

'  horsemen,     I  waved  my  hat,  and  the  course,  but  of  my  comrades  at  the  Pension 

tonng  woman  smiled  and  kissed  her  hand  Proussard,  only  one  distinguished  himself 

It  was  the  Queen  and  her  equer-  in  after  life.     He  was  a  big  boy,  two  years 
my  senior.     His  name  was  Louis  Becque 

■"We  only  stayed  a  year  in  Devonshire  <Je  Fouqui&re.     He  distinguished  himself 

gSrrace,  for  my  father    grew   very  poor,  in   literature,  and  edited  Andr^  Ch^nier's 

B  was  a  man  of  scientific  tastes,  and  lost  poems.     His  life  has  recently  been  written 


B  money  in  inventions  which  i 

I  anything.     So  we  had  to  wander  forth 

jain,  and  this  lime  we  went  to  Boulogne, 

|d  there  we  lived  in  a  beautiful  house  at 

B  top  of  the  Grande  Rue.     I  had  sunny 

(urs  there,  and  was  very  happy.     It  is  a 

^t  of  my  life  which  I  shall  describe  in 

e  of  my  books. 

f"Much  of  my  childhood  is  related  in 

n'eter  Ibbetson."     My  favorite  book  was 

'Swiss  Family  Robinson,"  and  next, 

JfLobinson   Crusoe.'     I    used    to    devour 

nese  books. 


:  distinguish  1 
lie  my  school  I 


by  Anatole  F 

"Yes.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  thai  I  did 
■uyself  at  school.     1  shall 
ife  in  my  new  novel  '  The 
the    age    of    seventeen    I 
ly  bachot,  my  baccalaureate 
degree,  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  was  plucked 
for  my  written  Latin  version.     It  is  true 
that  my  nose  began  to  bleed  during  the 
examination,    and    that    upset    me,    and, 
besides,  the  professor  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  room  had  got  an  idea  into  his  head 
that  I  had  smuggled  a  '  crib  '  in,  and  kept 
watching  me  so  carefully  that  I  got  ner- 
vous and   flurried.     My  poor  mother  was 
very  vexed  with  me  for  niy  failure,  for  we 
were  very  poor  at   that  time,  and  it  was 
important    that    I    should    do    well.      My 
father  was  then   in  England,  and  shortly 
after    my    discomfiture    he    wrote    for  me 
in  him  there.    We  had  not  informed 
->{  my  failure,  and  I  felt  very  miser- 
k)dy."  able  as  I  crossed,  because  I  thought  that 

\  George  du  Maurier  has  recently  again  he  would  be  very  angry  with  me.  He 
Btonished  everybody  in  a  similar  way,  met  me  at  the  landing  at  London  Bridge, 
forth  loud  and  articuSate  and  and,  at  the  sight  of  my  utterly  woe-bc- 
■rong,  after  a  long  silence,  which  one  gone  face,  guessed  the  truth,  and  bursi 
incied  was  to  be  forever  prolonged.  out  into   a  roar  of  laughter.     I  think  that 

ied  to  speak  both  French  and  ihis  roar  of  laughter  gave  me  the  great- 
Jnglish  at  home,  and  I  was  brought  up  in  est  pleasure  I  ever  experienced  in  all  my 
foth  languages.  '"  "" 


"  I  was  a  late  speaker.     My  parents  must 

;  thought  me  dumb.     And  one  day  I 

irprised  them  all  by  coming  out  with  a 

Bng   sentence.       It    was,    'Papa   est  atU    attei 

:   U  boucher  pour  acAeler  de  la   viande    to  ji 

and    so  astonished    every- 
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"  You  see  my  father  was  a  scientific  man, 
anti  hated  everything  that  was  not  science, 
and  despised  all  books,  the  classics  not  less 
than  others,  which  were  not  on  scientific 
subjects.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fond 
of  books^of  some  books,  at  least.  When 
I  was  quite  a  boy,  I  was  enthusiastic  about 
Byron, and  used  to  read  out 'The  Giaour 'and 
'l5on  Juan'to  my  mother  for  hours  together, 
I  knew  the  shipwreck  scene  in  '  Don  Juan  ' 
by  heart,  and  recited  it  again  and  again  ; 
and  though  my  admiration  for  Byron  has 
passed,  I  still  greatly  delight  in  that  mag- 
nificent passage.  I  can  recite  every  word 
of  it  even  now.  Then  came  Shelley,  for 
whom  my  love  has  lasted,  and  then  Tenny- 
son, for  whom  my  admiration  has  never 
wavered,  and  will  last  ail  my  life,  though 
now  I  qualify  him  with  Browning.  Swin- 
burne was  a  revelation  to  me.  When  his 
'Poems  and  Ballads'  appeared,  I  was  lit- 
erally frantic  about  him,  but  that  has  worn 


off. 


"My  father,  then,  : 


■  reproached  i 


for  my  failure  in  the  baehot  examination, 
indeed,  never  once  alluded  to  it.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  I  was  intended  for 
a  scientist,  and  determined  to  make  me  one. 
So  he  put  me  as  a  pupil  at  the  Birkbeck 
Chemical  Laboratory  of  University  Col- 
lege, where  I  studied  chemistry  under  Dr. 
Williamson.  I  am  afraid  that  I  was  a 
most  unsatisfactory  pupil,  for  I  took  no 
interest  at  ail  in  the  work,  and  spent  almost 
all  my  time  in  drawing  caricatures.  I 
drew  all  my  life,  I  may  say  ;  it  was  my 
favorite  occupation  and  pastime.  Dr. 
Williamson  thought  me  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory student  at  chemistry,  but  he  was 
greatly  amused  with  my  caricatures,  and 
we  got  on  very  well  together. 

"  My  ambition  at  that  time  was  to  go 
in  for  music  and  singing,  but  my  father 
objected  very  strongly  to  this  wish  of 
mine,  and  invariably  discouraged  it.  My 
father,  I  must  tell  you,  possessed  himself 
the  sweetest,  most  beautiful  voice  that  I 
have  ever  heard;  and,  if  he  had  taken  u|) 
singing  as  a  profession,  would  most  certainly 
have  been  the  greatest  singer  of  his  time. 
Indeed,  in  his  youth  he  had  studied  music 
for  some  time  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
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following   the  profession, 
ilicy    were     Legitimists    and 
strong    Catholics,   and    foil 
know  in   what   contempt   the 
Binge  was  held  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century.     It  is  a  pity, 
for  there  were  millions  in  his 
throat. 
"We were  all  musical  in  rmr 
mily :    my    father,   my   sis- 
(thc   sister   who    married 
fcinent  Scott,  a  most  gifted 
■nUtc),  and  then  myseif.    I 
6  at  that  time  crazy  about 
sic,  and  used  to  practise  my 
pice  wherever  and  whenever 
iould,  even  on  ihe  tops  of 
inibuses.     But  my  father  al- 
ptyB  discouraged   me.     I  re- 
■,  member   one   nighi    we   were 
crossing  Smithfield  Market  to- 
gether, and    I  was  lallfing  to 
y  father  about  music.     'lam 
'   that  I   could   become  a 
hger,'  I  said,  'and  if  you  like 
Tvill  prove  ii  to  yiiu.     I  have 
y  tuning-fork  in  my  pocket, 
lall  I  sliowyoiiiny  A?' 
'  Yes.'  said  iny  father,  '  1 
ftnuld  like  to  hear  your  idea 
Ban  A.'     So  [  sang  the  note. 
By  father  laughed,     '  Uo  you 
ill  that  an  A?     I.ct  me  show 
V   to    sing    it.*      And 
hen  and  there  rang 


nl^^et, 


ml  s 


Bll  it  seemed 
vith  divi 
let  that  scent 
mcly  ph 


the 

to  fin  uU, Smith- 
ic  melody.    1  car 
never  ;  the  dark  night,  tlic 
;id  that  wave  of  the  sweet- 


ind  that  my  ears 
"  Sometime  later  my  father  rel 
ve  me  a  few  music  lessons.     \ 
_  cr  by  showing  hirt  a  drawinj 
hd  produced  in  William^^nn's  e 
f  which  I  was  represented  bowing  grace- 
■liy  in  acknowledgment  of  the  applause 
an  audience  whom  I  !iad  electrified  with 
'  musical   talents.      Music   has   always 
great    delight   Ui   me,  and   until 
iceutly   1  could  sing  well.     Hut  I   have 
foiled  ray  voice  by  cigarette-smoking. 
,  "  My  poor  father,   I   may  add, 
freaking 


for-    my  father,  who  was  still  convinced  that  I 
had  a  great  future  before  me  in  the  pursuitB 
of  science,  set   me  up  on  my  account  ia| 


heard.        a   chemical    laboratory    in    Bard's  Y&rdjl 
cd  and    Bucklcrsbury,  in  theciiy.  The  house  is  stilH 
on  him    there;  I  saw  it  a  few  days  ago.     It  was  ^ 
fhich  I    tine  laboratory,  for  my  father  being  a  pood 
s-room,    man   naturally   fitted   it   up   in   the   mos^ 
expensive  style,  with  all  sorts  of  instru- 
mcnls.     In  the  midst  of  my  brightly-pol- 
ished api^aratus  here  I  sat,  and  in  the  long;' 
intervals  between  business  drew  and  itrewi 
"  The  only  occasion  on  which  the  sgfgt 
of  Hard's  Vard  was  able  to  render  any  ru 
service   to    humanity   w;ta   when   he  W4|| 
1  am    engaged  by  the  directors  of  a  company  J. 
lied — in    working  I'eriain  gold  mines  in  Devonsbtri^ 


y  arms — as  he  was  singing  one  of  t'ount  which  were  being  greatly 

Be  Segur's  drinking  songs.     We   left   this  to  which  thepublic  wassubscribingheavHy' 

Vorld  almost  with  music  on  his  lips.  to  go  down  to  Hevoushire  to  assay  the  orfl^ 

ained  nt  the  Hirkbeck  Laboratory  1  fancy  liiey  expected  me  to  send  ihem  e 

f  two  years,  that  is  to  say  tilt  1854,  when  report  iiliely  to  fiiniier  tempt  that  pabj" 
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If  this  was  their  expectation  they  were 
mistaken;  for  after  a  few  experiments,  I 
went  back  to  town  and  told  them  that 
there  was  not  a  vestige  of  gold  in  the  ore. 
The  directors  were  of  course  very  dissatis- 
fied with  this  statement,  and  insisted  on  my 
returning  to  Devonshire  to  malte  further 
investigation.  I  went  and  had  a  good  time 
of  it  down  in  the  country,  for  the  miners 
were  very  jolly  fellows  ;  but  I  was  unable 
to  satisfy  my  employers,  and  sent  up  a 
report  which  showed  the  public  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  swindle,  and  so  saved  a 
good  many  people  from  loss. 


"  My  poor  father  died  in  1856,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  1  returned  to  Paris 
and  went  to  live  with  my  mother  in  the 
Rue  Paradis-Poissonni&re.  We  were  very 
poor,  and  very  dull  and  dismal  it  was. 
However,  it  was  not  long  before  I  entered 
upon  what  was  the  best  time  of  my  life. 
That  is  when,  having  decided  to  follow  art 
as  a  profession,  I  entered  Gleyre's  studio 
to  study  drawing  and  painting.  Those  were 


my  joyous  Quartier  Latin  days,  spent  in 
the  charming  society  of  Poynter,  Whistler, 
Armstrong,  Lamont,  and  others.  I  have 
described  Gleyre's  studio  in  'Trilby.'  For 
Gleyre  I  had  a  great  admiration,  and  at 
that  time  thought  his 'Illusions  Perdues  ' 
a  veritable  tnasterpiece,  though  I  hardly 

"My  happy  Quartier  Latin  life  lasted 
only  one  year,  for  in  1857  we  went  to 
Antwerp,  and  here  I  worked  at  the  Ant- 
werp Academy  under  De  Keyser  and  Van 
Lerius,  And  it  was  on  a  day  in  Van  Leri- 
us's  studio  that  the  great  tragedy  of  my 
life  occurred." 

The  voice  of  Du  Maurier,  who  till  then 
had  been  chatting  with  animation,  sudden- 
ly fell,  and  over  the  face  came  an  indefin- 
able expression  of  mingled  terror  and 
anger  and  sorrow. 

"  I  was  drawing  from  a  model,  when 
suddenly  the  girl's  head  seemed  to  me  to 
dwindle  to  the  size  of  a  walnut.  I  clapped 
my  hand  over  my  left  eye.  Had  I  been 
mistaken  ?  I  could  see  as  well  as  ever. 
But  when  in  its  turn  I  covered  my  right 
eye,  I  learned  what  had  happened.  My 
left  eye  had  failed  me  ;  it  might  be  alto- 
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ither  lost.  It  was  so  sudden  a  blow  that 
was  as  thunderstruck.  Seeing  my  dU-' 
lay.  Van  Lerius  came  up  and  asked  me 
hat  might  be  the  matter  ;  and  when  I  told 
im,  he  said  that  it  was  nothing,  that  he 
had  had  that  himself,  and  so  on.  And  a 
doctor  whom  I  anxiously  consulted  that 
same  day  comforted  me,  and  said  that  the 
accident  was  a  passing  one.  However, 
,y  eye  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  the 
of  total  blindness  beset  me  con- 
stantly." 

It  was  with  a  movecient  akin  to  a  shud- 
der that  Du  Maurier  spoke  these  words, 
and  my  mind  went  back  to  what  I  had 
heard  from  the  girl-preacher  as  I  crossed 
the  heath,  as  in  the  same  low  tones  and 
with  the  same  indefinable  expression  he 
continued : 

"  That  was  the  most  tragic  event  of  my 
life.     It  has  poisoned  all  my  existence." 

Du  Maurier,  as  though  to  shake  off  a 
troubling  obsession,  rose  from  bis  chair, 
and  walked  about  the  room,  cigarette  in 
hand. 

"In   the  spring  of    1859  we  heard  of  a 

great    specialist  who  lived   in   Pllsseldorf, 

'     d  we  went  to  see  him.     He  examined 

ly  eyes,  and  he  said  that  though  the  left 

■e  was  certainly  lost,  1  had  no  reason  to 

r  losing  the  other,  btit  that  I  must  be 

:ry  careful,  and  not  drink  beer,  and  not 

.t  cheese,  and  so  on.     It  was  very  com- 

[erting  to  know  that  I  was  not  to  be  blind, 

'   it  I  have  never  quite  shaken  off  the  ter- 

uf  that  apprehension. 


"In  the  following  year  I  felt  that  the 
had  come  for  me  to  earn  my  own 
living,  and  so  one  day  I  asked  mv  mother 
to  give  me  ten  pounds  lo  enable  me  to 
go  to  London,  and  told  her  that  I  should 
Jiever  ask  her  for  any  more  money.  She 
Hid  not  want  me  to  go,, and  as  to  never 
■tlcing  for  money,  she  begged  me  not  to 
ike  any  such  resoliilion.  Poor  woman, 
t  would  have  given  me  her  last  penny. 
I  it  happened  that  I  never  bad  occasion 
\  ask  her  assistance  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
me  came  when  1  was  able  to  add  to  the 
iomforts-of  her  existence. 

"My  first  lodging  in  London  was  in 
Sewman  Street,  where  I  shared  rooms  with 
liVhistler.  I  afterwards  moved  to  rooms  in 
Earl's  Terrace,  in  the  house  where  Waller 
Pater  died.  I  began  contributing  to  '  Once 
a  Week  '  and  to  '  Punch  '  very  soon  after  my 
^Arrival  in  London,  and  shockingly  bad  my 


drawing  was  at  the  time.  My  first  draw^. 
ing  in  ■  Punch  '  appeared  in  June,  i860,  and, 
represented  Whistler  and  myself  going  into 
a  photographer's  studio.  The  photog-^ 
rapher  is  very  angry  with  us  for  smoking^ 
and  says  that  his  is  not  an  ordinary  studio^ 
where  one  smokes  and  is  disorderly. 

"  My  life  was  a  very  prosperous  one 
from  the  outset  in  London.  I  was  married 
in  1S63,  and  my  wife  and  I  never  once 
knew  financial  troubles.  My  only  trouble 
has  been  my  fear  about  my  eyes.  Apart 
from  that  I  have  been  very  happy." 

As  Du  Maurier  was  speaking,  his  second 
son,  Charles,  a  tall,  handsome  youth  of 
distinguished  manners,  entered  the  room. 

"Ah,  that  is  the  'Mummer,'  as  we  call 
him,"  said  Du  Maurier.  "  Charles  is  play- 
ing in  '  Money  '  at  the  Garrick,  and  doin^ 
well.  He  draws  three  pounds  a  week,  and 
that's  more  than  my  eldest  son,  who  is  in 
the  army,  is  earning." 

The  conversation  turned  on  the  stage. 
"When  I  went  to  consult  my  old  friend' 
John  Hare  about  letting  Charles  go  on 
the  stage,"  said  Du  Maurier,  "Hare  said 
that  provided  one  can  get  to  the  top  of* 
the  tree,  the  stage  is  the  most  delightful 
profession  :  but  that  for  the  actor  who  only 
succeeds  moderately,  it  is  the  most  miser- 
able, pothouse  existence  imaginable. 


■'  Most  of  the  jokes  in  '  Punch  '  are  my 
own,  but  a  good  many  are  sent  to  me, 
which  I  twist  and  turn  into  form.  But 
Postlethwaite,  Bunthorne,  Mrs.  Ponsonby 
Tomkyns,  Sir  Georgeous  Midas,  and  the 
other  characters  associated  with  my  draw- 
ings, are  all  my  own  creations. 

"I  have  made  many  interesting  friends 
during  my  long  life  in  London,  and  the 
lecture  which  I  have  delivered  all  over 
England  contains  many  anecdotes  about, 
them.  I  never  met  Charles  Dickens  loi 
speak  to  him,  and  only  saw  him  once  ;  that 
was  at  Leech's  funeral,  Thackeray  J  also 
met  only  once,  at  the  house  of  Mrs, 
Sarloris,  Mrs.  Sartoris,  who  was  Adelaide 
Kerable,  and  Hamilton  Ald6,  who  knew 
of  my  immense  admiration  for  Thackeray. 
wanted  to  introduce  me  to  him,  but  I  re- 
fused. I  was  too  diffident.  I  was  so 
little,  and  he  was  so  great.  But  all  that 
evening  I  remained  as  close  to  hi 
possible,  greedily  listening  to  his  words. 
I  remember  that  during  the  evening  an 
American  came  up  to  him — rather  a  com-' 
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mon  sort  of  man — and  claimed  acquaint-  write   are    curious.       I    was    walking   one 

ance.       Thackeray     received     him     most  evening  with   Henry  James  up  and  down 

cordially,  and   invited   him  to   dinner,     I  the    High    Street    in     Bayswater — I    had 

envied  that  American.     And  my  admira-  made  James's  acquaintance  much  in  the 

tion  for  Thackeray   increased   when,  as  it  same  way  as  I   have  made  yours.     James 

was   getting    late,    he  turned    to    his  two  said  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  finding 

daughters,  Minnie  and  Annie,  and  said  to  plots  for  his  stories.    '  Plots ! '  I  e.xclaimed, 

them,  '  Al/ofts,  mesdemotselles,  il  est  temps  de  'I  am  full    of  plots;'  and   I   went  on    to 

s'enaller,'  with  the  best  French  accent  I  tell    him  the    plot  of  'Trilby.'     'But  you 

have    ever     heard     in    an     Englishman's  ought  to    write    that  story,'  cried  James, 

mouth.  '  I  can't  write,'  I  said,  '  I  have  never  writ- 

"  Leech  was,  of  course,  one  of  my  inti-  ten.     If  you  like  the  plot  so  much  you  may 
mates ;  my  mas-  '       ■        - 


ter,  I  may  say, 
for  to 

was  modelled 
on  his.  I  spent 
the  autumn  of 
the  year  which 


take 

James  would 
not  take  it  ;  he 
said  it  was  too 
valuable  a  pres- 
ent, and  that  I 
write  the 
story  myself. 
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that    great  ( 


But  I  thought 
it  must  be  poor 
stuff,  and  I  de- 
t  er  m  i  n  ed  to 
look  for  an 
omen    to    '. 


attend  this  new 
departure.       So 
I     walked     out 
into  the  garden, 
he  very  first  thing  that  I  saw  was  a 
wheelbarrow,  and  that  comforted  me 
^assured  me  ;  for,  as  you  will  remem- 
ber, there    is  a  wheelbarrow    in    the   first 
chapter  of  '  Peter  Ihbetson.' 

"Some  time  later  I  was  dining  with 
Osgood,  and  he  said,  'I  hear,  l)u  Maurier, 
Then,  going  on  to  speak  of  his  literary  that  you  are  writing  stories,'  and  asked 
work,  Du  Maurier  said,  "Nobody  more  me  to  let  him  see  something.  So  'Peter 
than  myself  was  surprised  at  the  great  Ibbetson  '  was  sent  over  to  America  and 
success  of  my  novels.  I  never  expected  was  accepted  at  once.  Then  'Trilby' 
anything  of  the  sort.  I  did  not  know  followed,  and  the 'boom '  came,  a  'boom' 
that  I  could  write,  I  had  no  idea  that  I  which  surprised  me  immensely,  for  I  never 
had  had  any  experiences  worth  recording,  took  myself  au  s^rieux  as  a  novelist.  In- 
The  circumstances  under  which  I  came  to   deed,   this    '  boom '   rather  distresses  me 


after,  each  man 
of  mourners  was 
memorable  sight. 
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when  I  reflect  that  Thack- 
eray never  had  a  'boom.* 
And  I  hold  that  a  'boom' 
means  nothing  as  a  sign  'if 
literary  escellence,  nolhin;; 
but  money." 

Du  Manner  writes  at  ir- 
regular intervals,  and  in 
such  moments  as  he  can 
snatch  from  his  "Punch" 
work.  "For,"  he  says,  "I 
am  taking  more  pains  than 
ever  over  my  drawing."  cauvbo,  avom 
And  so  saying,  he  fetched  natubk  or  o- 
an  album  in  which  he  showed  ""u,'  ™om"w 
me  the  elaborate  prepara-  "punch"  umi 
tioR,  in  the  way  of  studies 
and  sketches,  for  a  cartoon  which  was  to 
appear  in  a  week  or  two  in  his  paper.  One 
figure,  from  a  female  model,  had  been 
drawn  several  times.  There  was  here  the 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.  "  I  usu- 
ally write  on  the  top  of  the  piano,  standing, 
['and  I  never  look  at  my  manuscript  as  I 
write,  partly  to  spare  my  eyes,  and  partly 
because  the  writing  seeras  literally  to  flow 
from  my  pen.  My  best  time  is  just  after 
lunch.  My  writing  is  frequently  inter- 
rupted, and  I  walk  about  the  studio  and 
smoke,  and  then  back  to  the  manuscript 
once  more.  Afterwards  I  revise,  very  care- 
fully now,  for  I  am  taking  great  pains  with 
my  new  book.  '  The  Martians  '  is  to  be  a 
very  long  book,  and  I  cannot  say  when  it 
will  be  finished." 

A  summons  from  Mrs.  du  Maurier  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  tea  was  served, 
here  interrupted  the  conversation.  A  com- 
fortable room,  with  amiable  people  whom 
one  seemed  to  recognize.  Over  the  mantel 
three  portraits  of  Du  Maurier's  children, 
by  himself.  "  Les  voilh"  he  said,  not  with- 
out pride.  Above  these  a  water-color 
picture  of  the  character  of  the  drawings  in 
"  Punch,"  '*  It  has  been  hawked  round  all 
over  America  and  England,"  said  Du  Mau- 
rier of  this  picture,  "at  exhibitions  and 
places,  but  nobody  would  buy  it," 

A   MAN    AT    HIS   BEST    AKTF.R   FORTY. 

Over  the  fire  in  the  comfortable  room 
tithe  conversation  touched  on  many  things. 


"  Every  book  which  is  worth  - 
anything,"  said  Du  Maurier,'] 
"has  had  its  original  life,* 
And  again,  "  I  think  that  tbe^ 
best  years  in  a  man's  life  a 
after  he  is  forty.     So  Trol-| 
lope    used    to    say. 
Daudet  say  so  too  ? 
at  forty  has  ceased  t 
the  moon.     I  wouldaddtha( 
in  order  to   enjoy  life  afta 
^^^^^^^„:   .5      forty,  it  is  perhaps  necessai_^ 
wiiH  iH»  iio-       to     have    achieved,    befor^ 
i«>  uExeEiit  OF      reaching  that  age,  « 
icH*THBw«a™      some  success."     He  spokd 
ikisBAiiM.  of  the  letters  he  has  I 

receiving  since  the  "boom^'J 
and  said  that  on  an  average  he  receiv^Sp 
five  letters  a  day  from  America,  of  a  mof 
flattering  description.  "  Some  of  my  corr(?~ 
spondents,  however,  don't  give  a  man  his 
■du'."  he  remarked,  with  a  shadow  of  a 
smile. 

Du  Maurier  speaks  willingly  and  enth^ 
siastically  about  literature.  t 
ardent  admirer  of  Stevenson,  and  quotd 
with  gusto  the  passage  in  "  Kldnappet^l 
where  the  scene  between  David  Baltoif 
and  Cluny  is  described.  "  One  would  haq 
to  look  at  one's  guests,"  he  said,  "befol 
inviting  them,  if  not  precisely  satisfied 
with  one's  hospitality,  to  step  outside  and 
take  their  measure.  Imagine  me  proposing 
such  an  arrangement  to  a  giant  like  Val 
Prinsep."  J 

The  day  on  which  he  is  able  to  devo^H 
most  time  to  writing  is  Thursday.     "  CdB 
mon  grand  jfur."     On  \Vednesdays  he  ^9 
engaged    with  a   model ;  a   female   model 
comes  every  Friday, 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he 
should  work   with  such  renewed  applic^^ 
tion  at  his  old  craft,  in  spite  of  the  ^^| 
that  circumstances  have  thrown  wide  w^H 
to  him  the  gates  of  a  new  career,  ^^^B 

He  reminds  one  as  to  physique,  and'!^^ 
certain  manifestations  of  a  very  nervous 
temperament,  of    another    giant    worker, 
whose  name  is  femile  Zola. 

But  he  is  altogether  original  and  him- 
self, a  strong  and  striking  individuality,  a 
man  altogether  deserving  of  his  past  and 
present  good  fortune, 


A.    CONAN    DOYLE    AND    ROBERT    BARR. 
REAL  convf:rsation  between  them. 

Recohueu  iiv  Mk.   Uakh. 

IN  the  very  beginning  I  wish  to  set  down  to  run  in  five  capital  "  I's "  in  the  first  few 

the  fact  that  1  am  not  a  professional  lines  of  this  article.     There  you  have  the 

interviewer,  but  that  I  have  some  acquaint-  whole  secret  of  interviewing  as  practiced 

ance  with  the  principles  of  the  art.      The  a.d.    1894,    in    England.      The    successful 

observant  reader  will  notice  that  I  under-  interviewer  blazons  forth  as  much  of  his 

stand  the  business,  because  I  have  managed  own  personality  as  possible,  using  his  vie- 
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pm  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  his  own 
jpinions.  If  the  interviewer  could  be  in- 
Inced  to  hang  himself  as  well  as  his  opin- 
the  world  would  be  brighter  and 
JjCtter.  I  loathe  the  English  pompous 
Bterview. 

T  But  the  interview  in  England  is  an  im- 
>rted  article  ;  it  is  not  native  to  the  soil. 
!  America  you  get  the  real  thing,  and 
^en  the  youngest  newspaper  man  under- 
stands how  it  should  be  done.  An  inter- 
Siewer  should  be  ]ike  a  clear  sheet  of  plate 
glass  that  forms  the  front  window  of  an 
attractive  store,  through  which  you  can  see 
the  articles  displayed,  scarcely  suspecting 
that  anything  stands  between  you  and  the 
interesting  collection. 

Yet  some  people  are  never  satisfied,  and 
there  arose  a  man  in  the  United  States  who 
resolved  to  invent  a  new  kind  of  interview. 
His  name  is  S.  S.  McClure,  and  he  is  the 
owner  and  editor  of  this  Magazine.  I  hope 
I  may  be  allowed  to  praise  or  abuse  a  man 
in  his  own  magazine,  and  I  hereby  give 
him  warning  that  if  he  cuts  out  or  ch:tnges 
a  line  of  my  copy  I  will  never  write  anolher 
word  for  him.  He  may  disclaim  what  I 
say  in  any  other  portion  of  this  periodical, 
if  he  likes,  but  I  alone  am  responsible  for 
this  section.  He  would  have  no  hesitation 
asking  Gabriel  to  write  him  an  article  on 
;he  latest  thing  in  trumpets,  and  the  re- 
kable  thing  is,  he  would  actually  get 
manuscript. 

o  one  day  S.  S.  McClure  invented  what 

he  thought  was  a  new  style  of  interview, 

which  he  patented  under  the  title  of  "  Real 

Con vcrsai ions."     The  almanac  of  ihe  fut- 

■e,  which  sprinkles  choice  bits  of  inCorma- 

in  among  weather  predictions  and  signs 

the  zodiac,  will  have  this  line:  "  .April 

1893 — Real  Conversations  invented  by 

S.  McClure." 

Vet  the  idea  was  not  new;  we  all  have 
■acliced  it  as  boys.  We  got  two  dogs  to- 
ller who  held  different  opinions  on  social 
iters,  and  urged  them  to  discuss  the 
slion,  while  we  stood  by  and  enjoyed 
le  argument.  This  is  what  McClure  now 
les  with  two  writers,  and  the  weapon  in 
Real  Conversation,  as  in  the  dog-right, 
the  jaw. 

The  only  fault  that  I  have  lo  find  with 

lese  Real  Conversations  is  that  Ihey  are 

>t  conversations,  and  that  they  cannot  be 

:al.     Try  to  imagine  two  sane  men  sitting 

lown  deliberately  lo  talk  for  publication  ! 

Only  a  master  mind  could  have  conceived 

such  a  situation — a  mind  like  that  of  Mr. 

McClure,  accustomed  to  accomplishing  ilie 

iw,  if  he  were  to  station  a 


shorthand  reporter  behind  a  screen,  as 
Louis  XI.  placed  Quentin  Durward  when 
the  king  interviewed  the  Count  of  Creve- 
cfEur,  he  might  perhaps  get  a  Real  Con- 
versation, but  otherwise  1  don't  see  how  it 
is  to  be  done. 

To  show  the  practical  difficulties  that 
meet  a  Real  Conversationalist  at  the  very 
beginning,  I  pulled  out  my  note-book  and 
pencil,  and,  looking  across  at  my  victim, 
solemnly  said  : 

"  Now,  Conan  Doyle,  talk." 

Instead  of  complying  with  my  most  rea- 
sonable request,  the  novelist  threw  back 
his  head  and  laughed,  and,  impressed  as  I 
was  with  the  momentousness  of  the  occa- 
sion, so  hearty  and  infectious  is  his  laugh 
that  after  a  few  moments  I  was  compelled 
to  join  him. 

We  had  looted  two  comfortable  wicker 
chairs  from  the  house,  and  were  seated  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  long  lawn  that 
stretches  from  the  Doyle  residence  towards 
the  city  of  London.  It  is  one  of  those 
smooth,  exceedingly  green,  velvety  lawns 
to  be  found  only  in  Kngland,  yet  easy  of 
manufacture  there ;  for,  as  the  Oxford 
gardener  said  to  the  American  visitor,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  leave  the  lawn  out- 
doors for  live  hundred  years  or  so,  cutting 
and  rolling  it  frequently,  and  there  you 
are.  Little,  while,  hard  rubber  golf  balls 
lay  about  on  the  grass,  like  croquet  balls 
that  had  shrunk  from  exposure  to  the 
weather.  Mr.  Doyle  is  a  golf  inebriate, 
and  practices  on  this  lawn,  landing  the 
balls  in  a  tub  when  lie  makes  Ihe  right  sort 
of  a  hit,  and  generally  breaking  a  window 
when  he  doesn't. 

I  put  away  my  note-book  and  pencil. 

"  I  have  a  proposal  to  make,"  I  said. 
"  You  and  I  have  frequently  set  the  world 
right,  and  solved  all  the  problems,  with  no 
magazine  editor  to  make  us  afraid.  Wc 
have  talked  in  your  garden  and  in  mine,  at 
your  hospitable  board  and  at  mine,  at  your 
club  and  at  mine,  on  your  golf  ground  and 
— yes,  I  remember  now,  I  haven't  one  of 
my  own  ;  now  I  know  your  views  on  things 
pretty  well,  so  I  will 'fake 'a  Real  Con- 
versation, as  we  say  in  the  States," 

"  But  that  wouldn't  be  quite  fair  to  Mc- 
Clure's  readers,  would  it  ?  "  objected  Doyle, 
who  is  an  honest  man  and  has  never  had 
the  advantage  of  a  newspaper  training,  "  I 
read  all  of  those  Real  Conversations  in  the 
magazine,  and  I  thought  them  most  inter- 
esting.    The  idea  seems  to  mc  a  good  one."^ 

"  Now  that  ought  lo  show  you  how  easy 
it  will  be  for  me  to  make  up  a  Real  Conver- 
sation with  you.     Your  opinion  and  mint 
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are  always  the  opposite  of  each  other. 
All  I  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  re- 
member what  I  thought  on  any  subject, 
then  write  something  entirely  different,  and 
I  would  have  Conan  Uoyle.  That  proves 
to  me  the  hollowness  of  the  other  inter- 
views McClure  has  published,  Howells 
agreed  with  Boyesen,  Hamlin  Garland 
agreed  with  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  and 
so  on  all  along  the  line.  This  isn't  natural. 
No  literary  man  ever  agrees  with  any  other 
literary  man.     He  sometimes  pretends  to 


if    : 


to  attain ;  his  criticism,  even 
would  be  helpful  and  intelligent, 
schoolboy,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
give  his  verdict  on  a  book  by  intuition,  but 
he  rarely  makes  a  mistake.  See  how  the 
schoolboys  of  the  world  have  made  "  Treas- 
ure Island  "  their  own.  Of  course,  I  would 
not  expect  an  accurate  estimate  of "  Robert 
Elsmere"  from  a  schoolboy. 

Barr.  I  suppose  an  author  would  hardly 
like  to  slate  another  author's  work — pub- 
licly.    Besides,  he  would  be  compelled,  as 


like  the  books  another  fellow  has  written, 
but  that  is  all  humbug.  He  doesn't  in  his 
heart ;  he  knows  he  could  have  done  them 
better  himself." 

"Oh,  you're  all  wrong  there  ;  all  wrong 
—entirely  wrong!  Now,  if  I  had  to  choose 
iny  critics,  I  would  choose  my  fellow- 
■workers,  or  schoolboys." 

"  Just  what  I  said.  You  are  placing  the 
■«ther  authors  on  a  level  with  schoolboys  ! 
That  is  worse  than — — " 

Doyle.  Listen  to  me.  A  fellow- author 
Ttnows  the  difficulties  I  have  to  contend 
"With  ;  he  appreciates  the  effect  I  am  trying 


a  matter  of  self-protection,  to  keep  up  the 
pretence  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  lit- 
erature in  England  at  the  |)resent  moment. 
But  there  is  Mr.  Howells,  who  has  no  Eng- 
lish axe  to  grind,  and  he,  from  the  calm, 
serene,  unprejudiced  atmosphere  of  New 
York,  frankly  admits  that  literature  in 
England  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  the 
authors  of  to-day  do  not  understand  even 
the  rudiments  of  their  business.  Of  course 
you  agree  with  him? 

Doyle.  I  think  there  never  was  a  time 
when  there  was  a  better  promise.  There 
are  at  least  a  dozen  men  and  women  who 


Barr.  You  think  a  man  iiri' 
proves  up  to  fifty  ? 

Dcyle.  Certainly,  if  he  keepi 
out  of  a  groove  and  refuses  tt 
do  his  work  in  a  mechanical  way. 
Why,  many  of  the  greatest  writers 
in  our  fiction  did  not  begin  until 
after  forty.  Thackeray  was  about 
forty.  Scott  was  past  forty. 
Charles  Reade  and  George  Eliot 
were  as  much.  Richardson  was; 
fifty.  To  draw  life,  one  must 
know  it. 

Barr.  My  esperience  is  thai 
when  a  man  is  fifty  he  knows  h< 
will  improve  until  he  is  sixty,  and 
when  he  is  sixty  he  feels  that  iiin 
proveraent  will  keep  right  on  until 
he  is  seventy  ;  whereas,  when  hi 
is  twenty  he  thinks  that  perhaps  b< 
will  know  more  when  he  is  thirty 
but  is  not  sure.  Man  is  an  amus 
ing  animal.  Now  I  would  like  ai 
American  dozen,  if  you  doa"! 
mind. 

Doyle.  I  have  not  read  a  bool 
for  a  long  time  that  has  stirre* 
me  as  much  as  Miss  Wilkins*. 
"  Pembroke."  I  think  she  is  i 
very    great  writer.      It  is  alwa^ 
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risky  to  call  a  recent  book  a  classic,  but 
this  one  really  seems  to  me  to  have  every 
cbaracteristic  of  one. 

Barr.  Well  ? 

Doyle,  tt'ell  ! 

Barr.  That  is  only  one.  Dont  yon 
read  American  fiction  ? 

Deyle.  Xot  as  much  as  I   should  wish, 


very  superficial  things,  and  good  old  human 
nature  is  always  there  under  a  coat  of 
varnish.  When  one  hears  of  a  literature 
of  the  West  or  of  the  South,  it  sounds  ag- 
gressivelv  sectional. 

Barr.  Sectional  ?  If  it  comes  to  that, 
who  could  be  more  sectional  than  Hardy  or 
Barrie — the  one  giving  us  the  literature  of 


llage 


t>vit  what   I  have  read    has,   1  hope,  been  a  county  and  the  other  of  a  village  ? 

fairlv  representative.    I  know  Cable's  work  know  that  a  person  in  a  neighboring  v 

*Tid  Eugene  Fields  and  Hamlin  Garland's  said  of  Harrie,  that  he  was  -  no  sae  had  lur 

a.iid  Edgar  Fawcett's  and  Richard  Harding  a  Kerrimuer  man."     When  vou  sjieak  of  a 

Elavis's.     I    think    Harold  Frederic's  "  In  section  in  .\nierica.  you  niii'si  not  forget  it 

tte  Valley"  is  one  of  the  best  of  recent  may  he  a  bit  of  land  as  hig  as  France, 

historical  romances.    The  danger  for  Amer-  Dfyle.    Harrie    and    Hardy   have  gained 

Scan  fiction  is,  I  think,  that  it  should  run  in  success   by    showing   how    the    Scotch    or 

^>iany  brooks  instead  of  one  broad  stream.  Wessex  peasant  shares  our  common  human 

There    is    a   tendency    to    overaccentuate  nature,  not  by  accentuating  the  points  in 

tocal  peculiarities ;  differences,  after  all,  are  which  they  differ  from  us. 
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Barr.  Well,  I  think  Howells  is  demol- 
What  do  you  think  of  him  and  of 
*  James  ? 

Doyle.  James,  I  think,  has  had  a  gjeat 

and  permanent  influence  upon  fiction.  His 
beautiful  clear-cut  style  and  his  artistic 
restraint  must  affect  every  one  who  reads 
him.  I'm  sure  his  "Portrait  of  a  Lady" 
was  an  education  to  me,  though  one  has 
always  the  wit  to  profit  by  one's  edu- 

'  Barr.  Yes ;  James  is  a  writer  of  whom 
Ion  English  people  ought  to  be  proud.  I 
'i  we  had  an  American  like  him.  Still, 
tank  goodness,  we  have  our  William  Dean 
I  love  Howells  so  much  that  1 
e  you  must  have  something  to  say 


from  his  school.  One  caw  like 
Vaides  and  Bourget  and  Miss 
Austen  without  throwing  stoncBat 
Scott  and  Thackeray  and  Dickens. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  all. 
Barr.  But  there  is  the  question 

Doyle.  We  talk  so  much  about 
ait,  that  we  tend  to  forget  what 
this  art  was  ever  invented  for, 
was  to  amuse  mankind — to  help 
the  sick  and  Ihedull  and  the  weary. 
If  Scott  and  Dickens  have  done 
tliis  for  millions,  they  have  done 
well  by  their  art. 

Barr.  You  don't  think,  Ihcn, 
that  the  object  of  all  fiction  is  to 
draw  life  as  it  is? 

Doyle.  Where  would  Gulliver 
and  Don  Quixote  and  Dante  and 
t'loethe  be,  if  that  were  so?  No  ; 
the  object  of  fiction  is  to  interest, 
and  the  best  fiction  is  that  which 
interests  most.  If  you  can  inter- 
est by  drawing  life  as  it  is,  by  ail 
means  do  so.  But  there  is 
reason  why  you  should  object 
\  iiiir  neighbor  using  other  means. 
Barr.  You  do  not  approve  of 
'n-  theological  novel  then? 
Doyle.  Oh  yes,  I  do,  if 
iii;tde  interesting.  I  think  the  age 
'  if  fiction  is  coming — the  age  when 
rt^ltgjous  and  social  and  polit: 
iliaiiges  will  all  be  effected  by 
means  of  the  novelist.  Look 
within  recent  years,  how  much 
has  been  done  by  such  books  as 
"Looking  Backward"  or  "Rob- 
ert Elsmere."  Everybody  is  edu- 
cated now,  but  comparatively  few  are  ver/ 
educated.  'Jo  get  an  idea  to  penetrate 
to  the  masses  of  the  people,  you  must 
put  fiction  round  it,  like  sugar  round  a  pill, 
No  statesman  and  no  ecclesiastic  will  have 
the  influence  on  public  opinion  which  the 
novelist  of  the  future  will  have.  If  he  has 
strong  convictions,  he  will  have  wonderful 
facilities  for  impressing  them  on  others. 
Still  his  first  business  will  always  be  to 
interest.  If  he  can't  get  his  sugar  right, 
people  will  refuse  his  pill. 

At  this  point  nature  revolted.  She 
thought  the  subject  too  dry,  and  she  pro. 
ceeded  to  wet  it  down.  A  black  thunder* 
cloud  came  up  over  the  Crystal  Palac< 
and  the  first  thing  we  knew  the  showei 
was  upon  us.  Itoth  of  us,  luckily,  knc 
enough  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain.  Tw 
men  hastily  grasped  two  wicker  chain 
and    bolted  for  the  house,  leaving  liieri 
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ture  to   take   care  of   itself   in   the  back 
garden. 

Conan  Doyle's  study,  workshop,  and 
smoking-room  is  a  nice  place  in  a  down- 
pour, and  I  can  recommend  the  novelist's 
brand  of  cigarettes.  Show  me  tlie  room 
in  which  a  man  works,  and  I'll  show  you 
— how  to  smoke  his  cigarettes.  Tlie  work- 
bench stands  in  the  corner — one  of  those 
flat-topped  desks  so  prevalent  in  England. 
The  English  author  does  not  seem  to  take 


kindly  to  the  haughty,  roller-top  Americati 
desk,  covered  with  transparent  varnish  and 
twenty-three  patents. 

There  is  a  bookcase,  filled  with  solid 
historical  volumes  for  the  most  part.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  room  is  a 
series  of  water-color  drawings  done  by 
Conan  Doyle's  father.  The  Doyle  family 
has  always  been  a  family  of  artists,  and 
the  celebrated  cover  of  "  Punch  "  is,  as 
everybody  knows,  the  work  of  Dicky  Doyle, 
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^fThe  drawings  by  Mr.  Doyle's  father  are  berg  when  they  lay  for  some  hours  beside 

most  weird  and  imaginative,  being  in  art  an  ice-lield,  and  then  was  the  time  to  take 

something    like    what   Edgar   Allan  Poe's  a  rise  out  of  the  innocent  polar  bear,  who 

stories  are  in  fiction.  is  not  accustomed  to  the  Peterhead  brand 

There   are    harpoons    on    the   wall,  for  of  humor.     They  would  put  all  the  grease, 

^uioyle  has  been  a  whale  fisher  in  his  time,  bones,  and  galley  refuse  into  the  furnace, 

^Kod  has  the  skuli  of  a  polar  bear  and  the  and  ihe  scent  of  the  burning  spread  along 

^mtuffed  bodj-  of  an  Iceland  falcon  to  show  the  Arctic  Circle  for  miles.    In  a  few  hours 

^that  his  aim  was  accurate.  '  There  are  but  all  the  bears  between  there  and  the  Pole 

two    other   Iceland    falcons    in    England,  would  come  trooping  along  with  noses  high 

The   novelist    came    nearer  to  the  North  in   the  air,  wondering  where  the  banquet 

Pole  than  New  York  is  to  Chicago,  and  it  was.     When  they  read  the  signal,  "April 

has  always  struck  me  as  strange  that  he  Fool,"  flagged    from    the    mast-head,   the 

did  not  take  a  sleeping-car  and  go  through  bears  grunted  and  trudged  oS  home  again, 

to  the  Pole  and  spend  a  night  there.     But        Conan  Doyle  is  not  a  man  who  goes  to 

he  was  young  then  and  !et  opportunities  extremes,  but  it  seems  to  me  thai  he  did 

slip.     He   spent  his  twenty-first  birthday  in  the  matter  of  his  voyaging.     He  cam 

within  the  Arctic  Circle.  home  from  the  Arctic  Circle,  took  his  di 

Here  are  three  stories  of  his  Arctic  ex-  gree  at  Edinburgh,  and  at  once  shipped  for 

yperiences.     Von  see,  I  am  going  to  sugar-  the  west  African  coast. 

lat  the  Real  Conversation.  Here  is  a  tragedy  of  the  sea  which  oc- 

The  whaler  sailed  from  Peterhead,  and  curred  when  Doyle  was  a  boy.     He  read 

[he  crew  were  Scotsmen  with  one  escep-  an  account  of  it  at  the  time,  and  it  made  a 

Doyle  was  supposed  to  be  the  sur-  powerful    impression   on  his  yonng  mind. 

of  the  craft.     He  brought  two  pairs  .\n  .\merican  ship  called  the  "  Marie  Ce- 

^Bf  boxing-gloves  with  him,  and  one  of  the  ieste  "  was  found  abandoned  off  the  west 

Ijinen,  who    was  handy  with    his  fists,   was  coast.     Nothing  on  her  was  disturbed,  and 

ambitious  to  have  a  bout.     Doyle  accom-  there  were  no  signs  of  a  struggle.      Her 

modated  him.     The  man  was  strong,  but  cargo  was  untouched,  and  there  was  no  evi- 

had    no    science.      Finding   himself    hard  dence  that  she  had  come  through  a  storm. 

.pressed,  Doyle  struck  out,  and  Ihe  cabin  On  the  cabin  table  was  screwed  a  sewing 

K^ble  being  fastened  to  the  floor  with  no  machine,   and    on   the  arm  of  the  sewing 

^uive  to   it,  the  sailor,  when  he  struck  tt  machine  was  a  spool  of  silk  thread,  which 

^bfter  the  blow,  found  his  feet  in  the  air  and  would  have  fallen  off  if  there  had  been  any 

^Elis  head  on  the  floor  behind  the  table.  motion  of  the  vessel.    She  was  loaded  with 

^K .  The  man  was  heard  afterwards  to  say  to  clocks,  and  her  papers  showed  that  she  left 

^Bi  companion  in  tones  of  great  admiration  ;  Baltimore  for  Lisbon.     She  was  taken  to 

^r     "Man!    McAlpine,  yon's  the  best   sur-  Gibraltar,  but  from  that  day  to  this  uo 

geon   we've  ever   had.     He   knocked    me  knows  what    became  of  the  captain  and 

clean  ower  th'  table  an'  blacked  ma  e'e."  crew  of  the  "  Marie  Celeste." 

■  men    have  had  such  a  compliment 


paid  10  their  medical  tjualifications. 

The  man  who  was  not  a  Scotsman  was 
a  gloomy,  taciturn  person,  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and 
_tield  in  deep  respect  on  that  account.  He 
vent  on  the  principle  that  deeds  speak 
louder  than  word;       " 


This  mystery  of  the  sea  set  the  future 
Sherlock  Holmes  at  work  trying  to  find  a 
solution  for  it.  There  was  no  clew  to  go 
on,  except  an  old  Spanish  sword  found  xv. 
the  forecastle,  which  showed  signs  of  hav- 
iug  been  recently  cleaned.  Doyle's  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  appeared  in  the  form 
occasion  the  of  a  story  for  the  "Comhill  Magazine," 
entitled,  "J.  Habbakuk  Jephson's  State- 
ment."    Jephson  was  supposed  to  be  ac 


!Ook  took  the  liberty  of  being  drunk  foi 
iree  days.     On  the  third  day  the    mur 

■erer  thought  this  had  gone  far,  just  far,  American  doctor  who  iiad  taki 

Klough.      The    cooking    was    something  on  the  ship  for  his  health.     Shortly  after 

Swful.     He  rose  without  a  word,  seized  a  the  story  appeared,  the  following  telegram 

long-handled    saucepan    and    brought    it  was  printed  in  all  the  London  papers 


down  on  the  cook's  head.     The  bottom 

the  pan  broke  like  glass,  and  the  iron  rim 

_  remained    around    the    astonished    cook's 

Sieck  like  a  collar.     The  man,  still  without 

Hword,  walked  gloomily  to  his  seat.    There 

lore  bad  cooking  on  that  voyage. 

They  used  to  thtatao,^g,-agghor  on  a 


Solly  Flood,  Her  Majesty's  advocate- 
general  at  Gibraltar,  telegraphs  that  the 
statement  of  J.  Habbakuk  Jephson  is  noth- 
ing less  than  a  fabrication." 

Which  indeed  it  was;  but  the  telegraofl 
was  a  compliment  to  the  realism  of  t) 
story,  to  say  the  leaj 
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On  the  bookcase  in  the  study  there 
stands  a  bust  of  a  man  with  a  keen,  shrewd 
face. 

"  Who  is  the  statesman  ? "  I  asked. 

"Oh,  that  is  Sherlock  Holmes,"  said 
Doyle,  "A  young  sculptor  named  Wil- 
kins,  from  Birmingham,  sent  it  to  me. 
Isn't  it  good  ?  " 

"Excellent.  By  the  way,  is  Sherlock 
Holmes  really  dead  ?  " 


"  Doyle,  I  have  known  you  now  for  seven 
years,  and  I  know  you  thoroughly.  I  am 
going  to  say  something  to  you  that  you 
will  remember  in  after  life.  Doyle,  you 
will  never  come  to  any  good  !  " 

The  making  of  an  historical  novel  in- 
volves much  hard  reading.  The  results  of 
this  hard  reading,  Doyle  sets  down  in  a 
note-book.  Sometimes  all  he  gets  out  of 
several  volumes  is  represented  by  a  couple 


"Yes ;  I  shall  never  write  another 
Holmes  story." 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle  is  a  methodical  worker, 
and  a  hard  worker.  He  pastes  up  over 
his  mantel-shelf  a  list  of  the  things  he  in- 
tends to  do  in  the  coming  six  months,  and 
he  sticks  to  his  task  until  it  is  done.  He 
must  be  a  great  disappointment  to  his  old 
teacher.  When  he  had  finished  school  the 
teacher  called  the  boy  up  before  him  and 
said  solemnly  : 


of  pages  in  this  book.  In  turning  over  the 
most  recent  pages  I  saw  much  about  Na- 
poleon, and  I  knew  that  some  marvellously 
good  short  stories  which  Doyle  has  re- 
cently written,  are  set  in  the  stormy  period 
of  Napoleon's  time. 

"I  suppose  you  are  an  admirer  of  that 
unscrupulous  ruffian  ?  "  I  said  gently. 

"  He  was  a  wonderful  man — perhaps  the 
most  wonderful  man  who  ever  lived.  What 
strikes   me    is   the    lack    of    finality  in    his 
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character.  When 
you  make  up  your 
mind  that  he  is  a 
complete  villain,  you 
come  on  some  noble 
trait;  and  then  your 
admiration  of  this  is 
lost  in  some  act  of 
incredible  meanness. 
But  just  think  of  it  ! 
Here  was  a  young' 
fellow  of  thirty,  a 
man  who  had  had 
no  social  advantages 
and  but  slight  edu- 
cational training,  a 
member  of  a  pov- 
erty-stricken family, 
entering  a  room 
with  a  troop  of  kings 
at  his  heels,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them 
jealous  if  he  spoke 
a  moment  longer  to 
one  than  to  the 
others.  Then,  there  must  have  been 
personal  charm  about  the 


mates  in  strict  con- 
fidence that  Ger- 
many was  the  spot 
he  had  his  eye  on  ; 
and  finally  he  would 
whisper  in  the  ear  of 
his  most  confidential 
secretary  that  Spain 
was  the  point  of  at- 
tack. He  was  cer- 
tainly an  amazing 
and  talented  liar." 


his  power  in  this  di- 
rection was  the  se- 
cret of  his  success, 
and  is  lying  a  virtue 
you  would  advise  us 
all  to  cultivate  ?  " 

■'  The  secret  of  his 
success  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  his 
ability    to    originate 

_^ _....._ „  gigantic  schemes 

that  seemed  fantas- 
great    tic  and  impossible,  while  his  mastery  of  de- 
me  of    tail  enabled  him  to   bring    his  projects  to 
those  intimate   with  him  loved   him.      His   completion  where  any  other  man  would  have 
secretarj-,  M^neval,  writes  of  him  with  al-   failed." 

most  doting  affection."  At   the   time   this   appears  in  print.  Dr. 

"  Yes ;  and  then  a  dealer  in  fiction  must  Conan  Doyle  will  be  in  .America.  He  goes 
bow  down  to  Napoleon  as  the  most  accom-  there  ostensibly  to  deliver  the  series  of 
plished  liar  that  ever  lived."  lectures  that  has  been  so  successful  in  Eng- 

"  Oh,  no  one  could  ever  compete  with  land,  but  the  real  object  of  his  visit  is  to 
him  in  that  line.  If  he  intended  to  invade  see  the  country.  This  is  a  laudable  ambi- 
Africa,  he  would  give  out  that  he  was  go-  tion,  and  I  hope  the  United  States  and 
ing  to  Russia  ;  then  he  would  tell  his  inti-    Conan  Doyle  will  mutually  like  each  other. 


AV/>v. 
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EUGENE    FIELD    AND    HAMLIN    GARLAND. 

A    CONVERSATION. 


Rrcorded   I 


Ha; 


J  Garland. 


■oily 


i  those  Eastern  fellers  expect  us 


and  I'm  goin'  to  put  this  thing  down  pretty 
lose  to  the  fact,  now,  you  bet,"  said  Gar- 
ind,  sharpening  a  pencil. 
"Where  you  wan'  to  begin  ? " 
"Oh,  we'll  have  to  begin  with  your  an- 
cestry, though  it's  a  good  deal  like  the 
introductory  chapter  to  the  old-fashioned 
We'll  start  early  ;  with  your  birth, 


ONE  afternoon  quite  recently  two  men 
sat  in  an  attic  study  in  one  of  the 
most  interesting  homes  in  the  city  of  Chi-  "All  right,"  said  Field,  taking  his  seat  well 
cago, — a  home  that  was  a  museum  of  old  upon  the  small  of  his  back.  "What  does  it 
books,  rare  books,  Indian  relics,  dramatic  all  mean, anyway  ?  What  yoQ  goin"  to  do?" 
souvenirs  and  bric-a-brac  indescribable,  but  "  I'm  goin'  to  take  notes  while  we  talk, 
each  piece  with  a  history. 

It  was  a  beautiful  June  day,  and  the  study    i 
window  looked  out   upon  a  lawn  of  large    . 
trees  where  children  were  rioting.     It  was 
a    part    of    Chicago    which    the    traveller 
never  sees,  green  and  restful  and  dignified, 
the  lake  not  far  off. 

The  host  was  a  tali,  thin-haired  man  with  novels. 
a  New  England  face  of  the  Scotch  type,  for 
rugged,  smoothly  shaven,  and  generally  "  Well,  I  was  born  in  St.  Louis." 
very  solemn — ^suspiciously  solemn  In  ex-  "Is  that  so?"  The  interviewer  showed  an 
pression.  His  infrequent  smile  curled  his  unprofessional  surprise.  "  Why,  I  thought 
wide,  expressive  mouth  in  fantastic  gri-  you  were  born  in  Massachusetts." 
maces  which  seemed  not  to  affect  the  steady  "  No,"  said  Field,  reflectively.  "  No.  I'm 
gravity  of  the  blue-gray  eyes.  He  was  sorry,of  course,  but  I  was  born  in  St.  Louis  ; 
stripped  to  his  shirt-sleeves  and  sat  with  but  my  parents  were  Vermont  people."  He 
feet  on  a  small  stand.  He  chewed  reflec-  mentioned  this  as  an  extenuating  circum- 
tively  upon  a  cigar  during  the  opening  of  stance,  evidently.  "My  father  was  a  law- 
the  talk.  His  voice  was  deep,  but  rather  yer.  He  was  a  precocious  boy, — graduated 
dry  in  quality,  from    Middlebury    College    when    he    was 

The  other  man  was  a  rather  heavily  built  fifteen,  and  when  he  was  nineteen  was  made 
man,  with  brown  hair  and  beard  cut  rather  State's  Attorney  by  special  act  of  the  legis- 
, close.  He  listened,  mainly,  going  off  into  lature;  without  that  he  would  have  had  to 
gusts  of  laughter  occasionally  as  the  other  wait  until  he  was  twenty-one.  He  married 
man  gave  a  quaint  turn  to  some  very  frank  and  came  West,  and  I  was  born  in  1850." 
phrase.  The  tall  host  was  Eugene  Field,  "  So  you're  forty-three  ?  Where  does  the 
the  interviewer  a  Western  writer  by  the  New  England  life  come  in?" 
name  of  Garland. 

"Well,  now,  brother  Field," 
said  Garland,  interrupting  his 
host  as  he  was  about  to  open  an- 
other case  of  rare  books,  "you 
remember  I'm  to  interview  you 
to-day." 
Field  scowled  savagely. 
"  Oh,  say,  Garland,  can't  we  put 
that  thing  off?" 

"  No.  Must  be  did,"  replied  his 
'fend  decisively.  "  Now,  there 
are  two  ways  to  do  this  thing.  We 
J^n  be  as  literary  and  as  delicious- 
'V  select  in  our  dialogue  as  Mr. 
"Owells  and  Professor  Boyesen 
were,  or  we  canbe  wild  and  woolly. 
How  would  it  do  to  be  as  wild  and 
14 


^^ 
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"  When  I  was  seven  years  old  my  mother 
died,  and  faiher  packed  us  boys  right  off 
to  Massachusetts  and  put  us  under  the  car« 
1  maiden  cousin,  a  Miss  French, — sh< 
was  a  fine  woman,  too." 

Garland  looked  up  from  his  scratch-pad 
:o  ask,  "  This  was  at  Amherst  ?  " 

■■  Yes.  I  stayed  there  until  I  was  nine- 
teen, and  ihey  were  the  sweetest  and  finest 
days  of  my  life.  I  like  old  Amherst."  H« 
paused  a  moment,  and  his  long  face  slowly 
lightened  up.  "  By  the  way,  here's  some- 
thing you'll  like.  When  I  was  nine  years 
old  father  sent  us  up  to  Fayetteviile,  Ver- 
mont, to  the  bid  homestead  where  my 
grandmother  lived.  We  stayed  there  seven 
i,"  he  said  with  a  grim  curl  of  his 
lips,  "  and  the  old  lady  got  all  the  grand- 
son she  wanted.  She  didn't  want  the  visit 
repeated." 

He  sal  a  moment  in  silence,  and  his  face 
softened  and  his  eyes  grew  tender.  "  I  tel ! 
you,  Garland,  a  man's  got  to  have  a  layer 
of  country  experience  somewhere  in  him. 
My  love  for  nature  dates  from  that  visit, 
because  I  had  never  lived  in  the  country 
before.  Sooner  or  later  a  man  rots  if  he 
lives  IDO  far  away  from  the  grass  and  the 
I  trees." 

"You're  right  there,  Field,  only  1  didn't 
I  know  you  felt  it  so  deeply.  I  supposed  you 
1  haled  farm  life." 

but  farm  life  is  not  nature.  I'd 
I  like  to  live  in  the  country  without  the 
[  effects  of  work  and  dirt  and' flies." 

The  word  "  flies  "  started  him  off  on  a 
I  side-track.     "Say!     You    should    see    my 
L  boys.     I  go  up  to  a  farm  near  Fox  Lake 
I  and  stay  a  week  every  year,  suffering  all 
I  sorts  of  tortures,  in  order  to  give  my  boys 
I  achance  to  see  farm  life.    I  sit  there  nights 
I  trying  to  read  by  a  vile-smelling  old  kerw- 
[  sene  lamp,  the  flies  trooping  in  so  that  you 
I  can't  keep  the  window  down,  you  know,  and 
I  those  boys  lying  there  all  the  time  on  a  hoi 
I  husk  bed,  faces  spattered   with  mosquito 
bites,  and  sweating  like  pigs — and  happy 
as  angels.     The  roar  of  the  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes is  sweetest  lullaby  to  a  tired  boy." 
"  Well,  now,  going  back  to  that  visit," 
I  said  the  interviewer  with  persistency  to  his 
r  plan. 

"  Oh,  yes.    Well,  my  grandmother  was  a 

regular  old  New  England   Congregation- 

I  alist.     Say,  I've  got  a  sermon  I  wrote  when 

I  I  was  nine.     The  old  lady  used  to  give  me 

'  ten  cents  for  every  sermon  I'd  write.    Like 

to  see  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  should  say.     A  sermon  at  nine 
years  !     Field,  you  started  in  well." 

"Didn't  If"  he  replied,  while  getting 


the  book.  "And  you  het  it's  a  corkciJ 
He  produced  the  volumes,  which  wobI 
small  bundle  of  note-paper  bound  bcat^ 
fully.  It  was  written  in  a  boy's  fonn 
hand.     He  sat  down  to  read  it : 


"  1  would  [emark  secondly  that  conscieacc  n 
he  way  of  transgressors  hard  ; 
IB.  every  act  of  Guitt  his  c 


[or  every  act  of  pi 


The  last  of  bis  stay  od  earth  will  sppear  botTJbl 
the  beholder.  Some  times,  however,  be  will  r| 
stayed  in  his  guilt.  A  death  in  a  family  of  a 
favorite  object  or  be  attacLed  by  Some  "limimc  hi 
self  is  brought  to  the  portaU  of  Ihe  grave.  Then  ft 
a  little  lime  perhaps  he  is  stayed  in  his  wicfcedl 
but  before  long  he  rcnims  to  his  worldly  lust. 
it  is  indeed  bad  for  sinnei^  to  go  down  into  perdltil 
over  all  the  obstacles  which  God  has  placed  )  ' 
path.  But  manyl  am  afraid  do  go  down  into  p 
lion,  for  wide  gale  and  broad  is  the  way  that  lea 
to  destruction  and  many  there  t>e  that  go  in  thereaLi'*^ 

He  stopped  occasionally  to  look  at  Gar-^ 
land  gravely,  as  he  read  some  particularly 
comical  phrase:  "'1  secondly  remark' — 
ain't  that  great  ?— 'that  the  wise  man  re- 
members even  how  near  he  is  to  the  t>or- 
tals  of  death.'     '  Portals  of  death  '  is  good^ 
'One    should    strive  to   walk   the  narrcH 
way  and  nol  the  one  which  leads  to  pert 
lion.'     I    was   heavy  on    tjuoiations,    ytA 

"  Is  this  the  first  and  last  of  youi 
mons  ?  "  queried  Garland,  with  an  amust 

"  The  first  and  last.     Grandmother  sooj 
gave  me  up  as  bad  material  for  a  preachtd 
She  paid  me  five  dollars  for  learning  tm 
Ten  Commandments.     I   used  to  be  i 
slow  at  'committing  to  memory.'     I  recaj 
that  while  I  was  thus  committing  the  bo< 
of  Acts,  my  brother  committed  that  bo<d 
and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  part  of  Johri 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthianu 
and  the  Westminster  Catechism.     I  wouloj 
not    now    exchange    for    any    amount 
money  the  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  tha4 
was  drummed  into  me  when  I  was  a  bo:^«l 
At  learning  '  pieces  to  speak  '  I  was,  how-^ 
ever,  unusually  quick,   and    my  favorites 
were:  'Marco  Bozsaris.'  'Psalm  of  Life,' 
Drake's    'American     Flag,'    Longfellow's 
'  Launching  of  the  Ship,"  Webster's  'Action,' 
Shakespeare's  'Clarence's  Dream'  (Rich- 
ard   III.),    and    'Woisev    to     Cromwell," 
'Death    of    Virginia,"    'Horatius    at    the 
Bridge,'  'Hymn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns,' 
'Absalom,'    '  Lochiel's    Warning," 
lean's   Revenge,'    Bulwer's  Iranslatton  c 
Schiller's  'The  Diver,'   'Landing  of 
Pilgrims,"    Bryant's     'Melancholy    Day< 
'Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  and  '  Hohd 

"  1  remember  when  I  was  thirteoi  < 
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cousin  said  she'd  give  us  a  Christmas  tree. 
So  we  went  down  into  Patrick's  swamp — 
I  suppose  tlie  names  are  all  changed  now 
—and  dug  up  a  little  pine  tree  about  as 
tall  as  we  were,  and  planted  it  in  a  tub. 
On  the  night  of  Christmas  Day,  just  when 
we  were  dancing  around  the  tree,  making 
merry  and  having  a  high-old-jinks  of  a 
time,  the  way  children  will,  grandma  came 
in  and  looked  at  us.  'Will  this  popery 
never  cease  ? '  was  all  she  said,  and  out  she 
flounced." 

"Yes,  that  was  the  old  Puritan  idea  of 

it.     But  did  live " 

"  Now,  hold  on,"  he  interrupted.  "  I 
want  to  finish.  We  planted  that  tree  near 
the  corner  of  Sunset  Avenue  and  Amity 
Street,  and  it's  there  now,  a  magnificent 
tree.  Some  time  when  I'm  East  I'm  going 
to  go  up  there  with  my  brother  and  put  a 
tablet  on  it — '  Pause,  busy  traveller,  and 
give  a  thought  to  the  happy  days  of  two 
Western  boys  who  lived  in  old  New  Eng- 
land, and  make  resolve  to  render  the  boy- 
hood near  you  happier  and  brighter,'  or 
Boniething  like  that." 

"  That's  a  pretty  idea,"  Garland  agreed. 
He  felt  something  fine  and  tender  in  the 
mati's  voice,  which  was  generally  hard  and 
dry,  but  wonderfully  expressive. 

"  Now,  this  sermon  I  had  bound  just  for 
the  sake  of  old  times.  If  I  didn't  have  it 
right  here,  I  wouldn't  believe  I  ever  wrote 
such  stuff.  I  tell  you,  a  boy's  a  queer 
connbination,"  he  ended,  referring  to  the 
book  again. 

"  You'll  see  that  I  signed  my  name,  those 
days,'E.  P.  Field.'  The  'P.'  stands  for 
Philhps. 

"As  I  grew  old  enough  to  realize  it,  1 


was  much  chagrined  to  find  I  had  no  mid- 
dle name  like  the  rest  of  the  boys,  so  I 
took  the  name  of  Phillips.  I  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Wendell  Phillips, — am  yet, — 
though  I'm  not  a  reformer.  You'll  see  here," 
— he  pointed  at  the  top  of  the  pages,^"I 
wrote  the  word  '  sensual.'  Evidently  I  was 
struck  with  the  word,  and  was  seeking  a 
chance  to  ring  it  in  somewhere,  but  failed."  - 
They  both  laughed  over  the  matter  while 
Field  put  the  book  back. 

"Are  you  a  college  man  ?"  asked  Gar- 
land. "  I've  noticed  your  deplorable  ten- 
dency toward  the  classics." 

"  I  fitted  for  college  when  I  was  sixteen. 
My  health  was  bad,  or  I  should  have  en- 
tered right  off.  I  had  pretty  nearly  every- 
thing that  was  going  in  the  way  of  dis- 
eases,"— this  was  said  with  a  comical  twist 
ofthevoice— "so  I  didn't  get  to  Williams  till 
I  was  eighteen.  My  health  improved  right 
along,  but  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  of  the  col- 
lege did  not."  He  smiled  again,  a  smile 
that  meant  a  very  great  deal. 

"What  happened  then  ?" 

"Well,  my  father  died,  and  I  returned 
West.  I  went  to  live  with  my  guardian. 
Professor  Burgess  of  Knox  College.  This 
college  is  situated  at  Galesburg,  Illinois. 
This  is  the  college  that  has  lately  conferred 
A.  M.  upon  me.  .The  professor's  guardian- 
ship was  merely  nominal,  however.  I  did 
about  as  I  pleased. 

"  I  next  went  to  the  State  University  at 
Columbia,  Missouri.  It  was  an  old  slave- 
holding  town,  but  I  liked  it.  I've  got  a 
streak  of  Southern  feeling  in  me."  He 
said  abruptly,  "I'm  an  aristocrat.  I'm 
looking  for  a  Mtecenas.  I  have  mighty 
little  in  common  with  most  of  the  wealthy, 
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but  I  tike  the  idea  nf  wealth  in  the  ab-  of  his  solemn  mouth.     It  was  like  a  rip] 

stract."    He  failed  to  make  the  distinction  on  a  still  pool. 

quite  clear,  bul  he  went  on  as  if  realizing        "  Well,  when  did  you  really  get  iuio  I 

that  this  might  be  a  thin  spot  of  ice.  work  ? "   his  friend  asked,  for  he 

"  At    twenty-one     I    came    into    sixty  about  to  go  off  into  another  by-path. 
thousand  dollars,  and  I  went  to  Europe,        "  Oh,  after  I   came  back  from  Europe  I 

taking  a  friend,  a  young  fellow  of  about  was 'busted,"  and  had  to  go  to  work.      I  met 

I   age,   with  me.      I  had   a  lovely  Stanley  Waterloo  about  that  time,  and  his 


I  work  for  1 

1  got  to  ft 


talk    induced    me  to   go   I 

'  journal '  as  a  reporter. 

city  editor,  but  1  didn't  like  it.     I  likeii'J 

e  fun  with  people.      I  liked  lo  have! 

as  I  went  along.     About   this 
ed  the  a  ater  of  the  friend  who   wd 


time  !  "  he  added,  and  again  the  smile  ci 
veyed  vast  meaning. 

Garland  looked  up  from  his  pad. 

"  You  must  have  had.     Did  you  '  blow  in 
the  wliole  business  '  ?  " 

"  Pretty  near.  I  swatted  the  n  ej 
around.  Just  think  of  it  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, warming  with  the  recoi- 
lection.  "  .\  boy  of  twenty-one, 
without  father  or  mother,  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  Oh,  it  was  a 
lovely  combination  !  I  saw  more 
things  and  did  more  things  than 
are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy, 
Horatio,"  he  paraphrased,  looking 
at  his  friend  with  a  strange  ex- 
pression of  amusement  and  pleas- 
ure and  regret.  '■  I  had  money.  I 
paid  it  out  for  experience — it  was 
plenty.  Experience  was  lying 
aroimd  loose." 

"Came  home  when  the  money 
gave  out,  I  reckon  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Came  back  lo  St.  houis, 
and  went  to  work  on  the  '  Journal.' 
1  had  previously  tried  to  'enter 
journalism,'  as  I  called  it  then. 
About  the  time  I  was  twenty-one  I 
went  to  Stilson  Hutchins,  and  told 
him  who  I  was,  and  he  said : 

'"All  right,  I'll  give  you  a 
chance,  but  we  don't  pay  much.' 
Of  course  I  told  him  pay  didn't 
matter. 

"'Well!'  he  said,  'go  down  to 
the  Olympia,  and  write  up  the  play 

thereto-night.'  I  wentdown,  and  I  brougin  with  me  to  Europe,  and.  feeling  my  i 
most  of  my  critical  acumen  to  bear  up<jn  responsibilities,  I  went  up  to  St.  Joseph  9 
an  actor  by  the  name  of  Charley  Pope,  city  editor."  He  mused  for  a  moment  in 
who  was  playing  Mercutio  for  Mrs.  D.  P.  silence.  "  It  was  terrific  hard  work,  bul  I 
Bowers.  His  wig  didn't  fit,  and  all  my  wouldn't  give  a  good  deal  for  those  two 
best  writing  centred  about   that    wig.     I    years." 

sent    the    critique    in,   blame    fine    as    I       "Have  you  ever  drawn  upon  tbemJE 
thought,  with    illuminated  initial    letters,   material  ?"  asked  Garland  with  a  noveI!ji| 
and  all  that.     Oh,  it  was  lovely  !  and  the   perception  of  theit  possibilities, 
next  morning  I  was  deeply  pained  and  dis-       "  No,  but   I   may   some   time, 
gusted  to  find  it  mutilated, — all  that  about    have  to  get  pretty  misty  before  I  C 
the  wig,  the  choicest  part,  was  cut  out.     I    'em.     I'm  not  like  you  fellows,"  he  % 
thought    I'd   quit   journalism   forever.      I    referring  to    the    realists.     "1  got   thi 
don't  suppose  Hutchins  connects  Eugene    dollars  a  week  ;  wasn't  that  princely  ?"" 

Field   with   the fool    that  wrote    that        "Nothing    else;  bul  you  earned  i 

critique.     I  don't  myself,"  he  added  with   doubt." 

'^-smile  lifting  again  the  corner       "Earned  it? 
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the  whole  business,  except  turning  the  han- 
dle of  the  press. 

"Well,  in  1877  I  was  called  back  to  the 
'  Journal '  in  St.  Louis  as  editorial  writer 
of  paragraphs.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  my  own  line  of  work." 

"  When  did  you  do  your  first  work  in 
verse  ?  "  asked  Garland. 

The  tail  man  brought  his  feet  down  to 
the  floor  with  a  bang,  and  thrust  his  hand 
out  toward  his  friend.  "  There!  I'm  glad 
you  said  verse.  For  heaven's  sake  don't 
ever  say  I  call  my  stuff  poetry.  I  never 
do.  1  don't  pass  judgment  on  it  like 
that."  After  a  little  he  resumed:  "The 
first  that  I  wrote  was  '  Christmas  Treas- 
ures.' I  wrote  that  one  night  to  fill  in  a 
chink  in  the  paper." 

"  Give  me  a  touch  of  it  ? "  asked  his 
friend. 

He  chewed  his  cigar  in  the  effort  to  re- 
member. "I  don't  read  it  much.  I  put  it 
with  the  collection  for  the  sake  of  old 
times."  He  read  a  few  lines  of  it,  and 
read  it  extremely  well,  before  returning  to 
his  history. 


CHRISTMAS  TREASURES. 


I  count  my  treasures  o'er  with  c; 
The  little  toy  my  darling  knen 
A  little  sock  of  faded  hue, 

A  little  lock  of  golden  hair. 

Long  years  ago  this  holy  time. 
My  little  one — my  all  to  me — 
Sat  robed  in  white  upon  my  ki 

And  heard  the  merry  Christmas 


s  should  CI 
1  shall  he  bring  my  baby  bright,— 
reasure  for  my  boy?"  I  said. 


Then  he  named  this  little  toy, 
While  in  his  round  and  mournful  e; 


While 

There  ^. 

That  spak 


round  and  mournful  eyes 
look  of  sweet  surprise 


There  came  a  look  of  sweet  sut 
spake  his  quiet,  trustful  joy. 


And  as  he  lisped  his  evening  prayer, 
He  asked  the  boon  with  childish  grace. 
Then,  toddling  to  the  chimney-place. 

He  hung  this  little  stocking  there. 

That  night,  while  lengthening  shadows  crept, 
I  saw  the  while-winged  angels  come 
With  singing  to  our  lowly  home. 

And  kiss  my  darling  as  he  slept. 

They  must  have  heard  his  little  prayer, 
For  in  the  mom,  with  rapturous  face 
He  toddled  to  the  chimney-place. 

And  found  this  little  treasure  there. 

They  came  again  one  Christ  mas-tide. — 
That  angel  host  so.  fair  and  white  ! 
And,  singing  all  that  glorious  night, 

They  lured  my  darling  from  my  side. 

A  little  sock,  a  little  toy, 

A  little  lock  of  golden  hair. 

The  Christmas  music  on  the  air, 
A  watching  for  my  baby  boy. 

But  if  again  that  angel  train 
And  golden  head  come  buck  (o  me, 
To  bear  me  to  Eternity. 

My  watching  will  not  be  In  vain. 


"  I    went     next     to    the    Kansas    City 
^       '  Times '    as    managing    editor.     I    wrote 
^      there  that  'Little  Peach,'  which  still  chases 
me  around  the  country." 


THE  r.ITTLE  TEACH. 

A  little  peach  in  the  orchard  grew. 
A  little  peach  of  emerald  hue  ;     " 
Warmed  by  the  sun  and  wet  by  the  dew. 
It  grew. 

One  day,  passing  that  orchard  through. 
That  little  peach  dawned  on  the  view 
Of  Johnnv  Jones  and  his  sister  Sue, 
Them  two. 
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Up  at  Uut  pracb  a  i-Uib  llic^  threw, 
DoiTO  from  Uk  sttm  oa  whtcb  it  grew 
Fell  thai  peach  of  emerald  bus. 
Mint  DUu! 

John  tonk  a  bite  and  Sue  a  chew. 
And  then  the  trouble  b^an  to  brew, 
Trouble  the  doctor  umidn't  subdue. 

Under  the  turf  where  [he  daiues  grew 
They  planted  John  and  hb  sister  Sue, 
ADd  tbdr  little  souls  to  theangcb  flew. 
Boohool 

What  of  that  Dcach  of  the  emerald  hue. 
Wanned  by  the  sun  and  wet  bjr  the  dew  ? 
Ah,  well,  its  mission  on  earth  is  through. 

"I  went  to  the  Denver  'Tribune'  next, 

ind  stayed  there  till  1883.     The  most  con- 

rspicuous  thing  I   did  there  was  the  bur- 

*  lesqtie  primer  series,    '  See  the  po-lice-man. 

Has  he  a  club?     Ves,  he  has  a  club,'  etc. 

These  were  so  widely  copied  and  pirated 

that  I  pat  them  into  a  little  book  which  is 

very  rare,  thank  heaven  \    I  hope  I  have 

the  only    copy    of    it.      The   other    thing 

which  rose  above  the  level  of  my  ordinary 

work  was  a  bit  of  verse,  "  The  Wanderer,' 

F  which    I  credited  to  Mudjeska,  and  which 

Thas  given  her  no  little  annoyance." 


THE   WANDERER. 


n  height,  far  from  the  sea, 


medt( 


:ell. 


n  height? 


(How  came  the  shell  upon  thai 
Ah.  who  can  say 
Whclhetthcre  drt^ped  by  some  too  careless  hand, 
^Or  whether  there  ca^I  when  ocean  swept  (he  land. 
e  Eternal  had  ordained  the  day  ? 


isiti). 


One  song  it  sang — 
SanK  of  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  tide. 
I&ng  of  the  mi^tty  sea.  profound  und  wide, 
Ever  with  echoes  of  (he  oceau  rang. 

VAnd  us  the  shell  upon  the  mountain  height 
V      Sings  of  the  sea. 

■So  do  I  ever,  leagues  and  leagues  away. 

ISo  Jo  i  ever,  wandering  where  I  rnay. 

'     Sing,  O  my  home  t  sing.  O  my  home  '.  ti  thee. 

"  That  brings  you  up  to  Chicago,  doesn't 
|it?" 

Melville  Stone  asked   me  to 

Ejoin  him  on  the  'News,'  and  J  did.     Since 

"Jieo  my  life  has  been  uneventful." 

"I  might  not  think  so.     Did  you  cslab- 

t^lish   the    column   'Sharps  and   Flats'   at 


"  Vcs.  I  told  Stone  I'd  write  : 
deal  of  musical  matter,  and  the  name 
seemed  appropriate.  We  tried  to  change 
it  several  limes,  but  no  gn." 

"  I  first  saw  your  work  in  the  '  News."  I 
was  attracted  by  your  satirical  studies  of 
Chicago.  I  don't  always  like  what  you 
write,  but  1  liked  your  war  against  sham." 

Field  became  serious  at  once,  and  leaned 
towards  the  other  man  in  an  attitude  of 
great  earnestness.  The  deepest  note  in 
the  man's  voice  came  out.  "  I  hate  a  sham 
or  a  fraud ;  not  so  much  a  fraud,  for  a 
fraud  means  brains  very  often,  but  a  sham 
makes  me  mad  clear  through,"  he  said 
savagely.  His  fighting  quality  came  out 
in  the  thrust  of  the  chin.  Here  was  tbej 
man  whom  the  frauds  and  shams  fear. 

"  That  is  evident.     But  I  don't  think  th  j 
people  make  the  broadest   application  < 
your  satires.    They  apply  them  to  Chicagi 
There  is  quite  a  feeling.     I  suppose  yorf 
know  about  this.     They  say  you've  hutf 
Chicago  art."  ^ 

"  I  hope  I  have,  so  far  as  the  bogus 
and  imitation  culture  of  my  city  is 
cerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  same  kina 
of  thing  exists  in  Boston  and  New  Yorq 
only  they're  used  to  it  there.  I've  jumpe< 
on  that  crowd  of  faddists,  I'll  admit,  i 
hard  as  I  could  ;  but  I  don't  think  anyo 
can  say  I've  ever  willingly  done  ; 
roan  or  woman  an  injury.  If  I  have.  I'wj 
always  tried  to  square  the  thing  u 
was  the  man's  fairness,  kindliness  of  hearj 
coming  to  the  surface  in  good  simple  wafl 

The  other  man   was   visibly    impress 
with  his  friend's  earnestness,  but  he  pu9 
sued  his  course.     "  You've  had  offers  to  g 
East,  according  to  the  papers." 

"Ves,  but   I'm  not  going — why  should 
I  ?    I'm  in  my  element  here.    They  havea4 
any  element   there.     They've  got  atmoi 
phere  there,  and  it's  pretty  thin  sometimt^ 
I  call  it."     He  uttered  "atniosphei 
a  drawling,  attenuated  nasal,  to  express  hi 
contempt.     "  I  don't  want  literary  atmo^ 
phere.     I  want  to  be  in  an  element  where| 
can  tumble  around  and  yell  without  fallin 
in  a  ht  for  lack  of  breath." 

The  interviewer  was  scratching  awai 
like  mad — this  was  his  chance. 

Field's  mind  look  a  sudden  turn  noJ 
and  he  said  emphatically  :  "Garland,  !'■ 
a  newspaper  man.  I  don't  claim  to  w 
anything  else.  I've  never  written  a  thid 
for  the  magazines,  and  I  never  was  aslcd 
to,  till  about  four  years  ago.  I  never  hai 
put  a  high  estimate  upou  my  verse, 
it's  popular  is  because  my  sympathies  a 
the  public's  happen  to  run  on  parallel  lim 
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Just  now.     That's  all.     Not  much  of  it  will 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  brother  Field," 
said  (JarlancI,  pausing  to  rest.  "  I  think 
you  underestimate  some  of  that  work. 
Your  reminiscent  boy-life  poems  and  your 
songs  of  childhood  are  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can, and  fine  and  tender.  They'll  take 
care  of  themselves." 

"  Yes,  but  my  best  work  has  been  along 
lines  of  satire.  I've  consistently  made  war 
upon  shams.  I've  stood  always  in  my  work 
for  decency  and  manliness  and  honesty.  I 
think  that'll  remain  true,  you'll  find.  I'm 
not  much  physically,  but  morally  I'm  not  a 
coward.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  reformer  ; 
I  leave  that  to  others.      I  bate  logarithms. 


life,"  pursued  Garland,  who  called  himself 
a  veritist,  and  enjoyed  getting  his  friend  as 
nearly  on  bis  ground  as  possible. 

"  Yes,  that's  so,  but  that's  in  the  far 
past,"  Field  admitted.  Garland  took  the 
thought  up. 

"  Time  helps  you,  then.  Time  is  a 
romancer.  He  halves  the  fact,  but  we 
verltists  find  the  present  fact  haloed  with 
significance,  if  not  beauty." 

Field  dodged  the  point. 

"Yes,  I  like  to  do  those  boy-life  verses. 
I  like  to  live  over  the  joys  and  tragedies 
— because  we  had  our  tragedies." 

"  Didn't  we  !  Weeding  the  onion-bed 
on  circus  day,  for  example." 

"Yes,  or  gettin'  a  terrible  strappin"  for 


I  like  speculative  astronomy.  I  am  natu- 
rally a  lover  of  romance.  My  mind  turns 
towards  the  far  past  or  future.  I  like  to 
illustrate  the  foolery  of  these  society  folks 
by  stories  which  I  invent.  The  present 
don't  interest  me — at  least  not  taken  as  it 
is.     Possibilities  interest  me." 

"  That's  a  good  way  to  put  it,"  said  the 
other  man.  "  It's  a  question  of  the  impos- 
sible, the  possible,  and  the  probable.  I 
like  the  probable.  I  like  tiie  near-at-liand. 
I  feel  the  most  vital  interest  in  the  average 
fact." 

'  I  know  you  do ;  and  I  like  it  after  you 
get  through  with  it,  but  I  don't  care  to 
deal  with  the  raw  material  myself.  I  like 
the  archaic." 

"  Yet  some  of  your  finest  things,  I  re- 
peat, are  your  reminiscent  verses  of  boy- 


goin'  swimming  without  permission.  Oh, 
it  all  comes  back  to  me,  all  sweet  and  tine, 
somehow,  I've  forgotten  all  the  unpleas- 
ant things.  I  remember  ontv  the  best  of 
it  all.  I  like  boy-life.  I  like  children.  I 
like  young  men,  I  like  the  buoyancy  of 
youth  and  its  freshness.  It's  a  God's  pity 
that  every  young  child  can't  get  a 


country  life  at  : 


I  the  1 


and  voice. 

"Your  life 
South,  and  ah 
great  help  to  j 

"Yes,  and  a  big  d 
go  East   Stedi 


fund  of 
n."  Again  the  finer 
came  out  in  his  face 


a  Ya 


md  when  I  c 


New  England  and  the 
II  the  West,  has  been  of 
I  think." 

When  I 
typical  West- 


>  there  1  z 


;  West  they  call  me 
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^f 


«/  ?; 


"  Now  you  touch  a  great  iheme.  You're 
right,  Field.  The  next  ten  years  will  see 
literary  horizons  change  mightily.  The 
West  is  dead  sure  to  be  in  the  game  from 
this  time  on.  A  man  can't  be  out  here  a 
week  without  feeling  the  thrill  of  latent 
powers.  The  West  is  coming  to  its  man- 
hood. The  West  is  the  place  for  enthusi- 
asm.    Her  history  is  making." 

Field  took  up  the  note.  "  I've  got  faiih 
in  it.  I  love  New  England  for  her  heri- 
tage to  me.  I  like  her  old  stone  walls  and 
meadows,  but  when  I  get  back  West — well, 
I'm  home,  that's  all.  My  love  for  the  West 
has  got  blood  in  it." 

Garland  laughed  in  sudden  perception 
of  their  earnestness.  "  We're  both  talking 
like  a  couple  of  'boomers.'  It  might  be 
characteristic,  however,  to  apply  the 
methods  of  the  '  boomers  '  of  town  lots  to 
the  development  of  art  and  literature. 
What  say  ? " 

"  It  can  be  done.  It  will  come  in  the 
course  of  events." 

"In  our  enthusiasm  we  have  skated 
away    from   the  subject.     You    are  forty- 


"There's    no    doubt    of    your    being    a 
Westerner. " 

"1  hope  not.     I  believe  in  the  West,       I 

tell  you,  brother  Garland,  the  West  is  the 

'ng  country.     We  ought  to  have  a  big 

-magazine  to  develop  the  West.    It's  absurd 

o  suppose  we're  going  on  always  being 

ribulary  to  the  East  !  " 

Garland  laid  down  his  pad  and  lifted  his 

I  big  fist  in  the  air  like  a  maul.     His  eaLbu- 

n  rose  like  a  fl' 


lO^ 


three,  then  ;  you   realize  there's  a  lot 
work  before  you,  I  hope,"  __ 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  serious  work  is  just  beguiL. 
I'm  a  man  of  slow  development.  I  feel 
that.  I  know  my  faults  and  my  weak- 
nesses. I'm  getting  myself  in  hand.  Now, 
Garland,  I'm  with  you  in  your  purposes^ 
but  I  go  a  different  way.  V 
things  direct.  I'm  naturally  allusive, 
work  is  almost  always  allu&ivc, 
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"  Do  you  write  rapidly  ? " 

"  I  write  my  verse  easily,  but  my  prose  I 
sweat  over.     Don't  you?" 

"  I  toil  in  revision,  even  when  I  have 
what  the  other  fellows  call  an  inspira- 
tion." 

"  I  tell  you,  Garland,  genius  is  not  in  it. 
It's  work  and  patience,  and  staying  with  a 
thing.  Inspiration  is  all  right  and  pretty 
and  a  suggestion,  but  it's  when  a  man  gets 
a  pen  in  his  hand  and  sweats  blood  that 
inspiration  begins  to  enter  in." 

"  Well,  what  are  your  plans  for  the  fut- 
ure ?   Your  readers  want  to  know  that.  " 


His  face  glowed  as  he  replied  :  "  I'm 
going  to  write  a  sentimental  life  of  Hor- 
ace. We  know  mighty  little  of  him,  but 
what  I  don't  know  I'll  make  up.  I'll  write 
such  a  life  as  he  must  have  lived ;  the  life 
we  all  live  when  boys." 

The  younger  man  put  up  his  notes,  and 
they  walked  down  and  out  under  the  trees, 
with  the  gibbous  moon  shining  through 
the  gently  moving  leaves.  They  passed  a 
couple  of  young  people  walking  slow — his 
voice  a  murmur,  hers  a  whisper. 

"  There  they  go.  Youth  !  Youth  !  "  said 
Field. 
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TO  gain  just  the  right  impression  of  Mr. 
Moody  you  roust  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Northfield.  Take  the  train  to  the  way- 
side depot  in  Massachusetts  which  bears 
that  name,  or,  better  still,  to  South  Vernon, 
where  the  fast  trains  stop.  Northfield,  his 
birthplace  and  his  present  home,  is  distant 
about  a  couple  of  miles,  but  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  you  will  find  awaiting 
trains  a  two-horse  buggy,  not  conspicuous 
for  varnish,  but  famous  for  pace,  driven  by 
a  stout  farmer-like  person  in  a  slouch  hat. 
As  he  drives  you  to  the  spacious  hotel — a 
creation  of  Mr.  Moody's — he  will  answer 
your  questions  about  the  place  in  a  brusque, 
business-iike  way  ;  indulge,  probably,  in  a 
few  laconic  witticisms,  or  discuss  the  polit- 
ical situation  or  the  last  strike  with  a 
shrewdness  which  convinces  you  that,  if  the 
Northfield  people  are  of  this  level-headed 
type,  they  are  at  least  a  worthy  field  for 
the  great  preacher's  energies.  Presently, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  one  of 
those  luscious,  grassy  slopes,  framed  in 
with  forest  and  bounded  with  the  blue  re- 
ceding hills,  which  give  the  Connecticut 
Valley  its  dream-like  beauty,  the  great 
halls  and  colleges  of  the  new  Northfield 
which  Mr.  Moody  has  built,  begin  to  ap- 
pear. Your  astonishment  is  great,  not  so 
much  to  find  a  New  England  hamlet  pos- 
sessing a  dozen  of  the  finest  educational 
buildings  in  America— for  the  neighbor- 
ing townships  of  Amherst  and  Northamp- 
ton are  already  famous  for  their  collegiate 
institutions — but  to  discover  that  these 
owe  their  existence  to  a  man  whose  name 
is,  perhaps,  associated  in  the  minds  of 
three-fourths  of  his  countrymen,  not  with 
education,  but  with  the  want  of  it.  But 
presently,  when  you  are  deposited  at  the 
door  of  the  hotel,  a  more  astounding  dis- 
covery greets  you.  For  when  you  ask  the 
clerk  whether  the  great  man  himself  is  at 
home,  and  where  you  can  see  him,  he  will 
point  to  your  coachman,  now  disappearing 
like  lightning  down  the  drive,  and — too 
much  accustomed  to  Mr.  Moody's  humor 
to  smile  at  his  latest  jest — whisper,  "  That's 
him." 

If  this  does  not  actually  happen  in  your 


case,  it  is  certain  it  has  happened;*  and 
nothing  could  more  fittingly  introduce  you 
to  the  man,  or  make  you  realize  the  natu- 
ralness, the  simplicity,  the  genuine  and 
unaffected  humanity  of  this  great  unspoilt 
and  unspoilable  personality. 


mple 


MCCH    MISUKllERSTOOD. 

lis  man  is,  and  homely  as 
ndings,  probably  America 
possesses  at  this  moment  no  more  extra- 
ordinary personage  ;  nor  even  amongst 
the    most    brilliant    of    her    sons  has  any 


When  casual  visiiors, 
in  waiting  for  a  public 
or  iheraaelTes  and  their 


.    The  fact,  by  the  way. 


.   Moody, 
'Q  by  photographs  than  any 
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'  rendered  more  stupendous  or  more  endur- 
iug  service  to  his  country  or  his  time.    No 
public  man  is  less  understood,  especially 
by  the-thinking  world,  than  D.  L.  Moody. 
Il  is  not  that  it  is  unaware  of  his  existence, 
Lor  even  that  it  does  not  respect  him.     But 
Ijiis  line  is  so  special,  his  work  has  lain  so 
■■apart   from  what   it   conceives  to  be  the 
■  rational  channels  of  progress,  that  it  has 
Jnever  felt  called  upon  lo  take  him  seri-^ 
■onsly.    So  little,  indeed,  is  the  true  stature 
|<0f  this  man  known   to   the  mass  of  his 
feneration,  that  the  preliminary  estimate 
"recorded  here  must  seem  both  extravagant 
d  ill-considered.     To  whole  sections  of 
e  community  the  mere  word  evangelical 
Ms  a  synonym    for   whatever   is   narrow, 
T«trained,  superficial,  and  unreal.    .Assumed 
WXa  be  heir  to  all  that  js  hectic  in  religion, 
•■and  sensational  it\;the  methods  of  propa- 
gating it,  men  who,  like  Mr.  Moody,  earn 
this  name  are  uuconsciously  credited  with 
the  worst  traditions  of  their  class.     It  will 
surprise  many  to  know  that  Mr.  Moody  is 
as  different  from  the  supposed  type  of  his 
class  as  light  is  from  dark  ;  that  while  he 
would  be  the  last  to  repudiate  the  name, 
Kindeed,  while  glorying  more  and  more  each 
lay  he  lives  in  the  work  of  the  evangelist,  he 
€cs  the  weakue.sses,  the  narrownesses,  and 
[ihe  limitations  of  that  order  with  as  clear 
;ye  as  the  most  unsparing  of  its  critics, 
especially    will    it    surprise    many    to 
iw  that  while  preaching  to  the  masses 
^as  been  the  main  outward  work  of  Mr. 
lody's  life,  he  has,  perhaps,  more,  and 
re  varied,  irons  in  the  fire — educational. 


philanthropic,  religious — than  almost  anyl 
jiving  man  ;  and  that  vast  as  has  been  his 
public  service  as  a  preacher  to  the  masses, 
it  is  probably  true  (hat  his  personal  in- 
fluence and  private  character  have  done  as 
much  as  his  preaching  to  affect  his  day 
and  generation. 

Discussion  has  abounded  lately  as  to  the 
standards  by  which  a  country  shall  judge 
its  great  men.     And  the  verdict  has  been 
given  unanimously  on  behalf  of  mora!  in- 
fluence.    Whether  estimated  by  the  mural 
qualities  which  go  lo  the  making  up  of  his 
personal  character,  or  the  extent  lo  which 
he  has  impressed  these  upon  whole  com- 
munities of  men   on   both   sides   of    the 
Atlantic,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  more  truly  J 
great  man  living  than  D,  L.  Moody.     Bjr-J 
moral  influences  in  this  connection  I  do  noC| 
mean  in  any  restricted  sense  religious  i 
fluence.     I  mean  the  influence  which,  wi 
whatever    doctrinal    accompaniments,   ■ 
under  whatever  ecclesiastical   flag,  leadsl 
men  to  belter  lives  and  higher  ideals  ;  theT 
influence  which  makes  for  noble  characterjL 
personal  enthusiasm,  social  well-being,  andf 
national  righteousness.    1  have  never  hear^ 
Mr,  Moody  defend  any  particular  church  }j 
I  have  never  heard  him  quoted  as  a  Iheo^ 
logian.     But  I  have   met  multitudes,  andT 
personally   know,   in   large  numbers,  med] 
and    women    of  all    churches  and  creeds^ 
of    many    countries   and  ranks,   from  tha 
poorest  lo  the  richest,  and  from  the  mosH 
ignorant  to  the  most  wise,  upon  whom  h«q 
has    placed    an    ineffaceable   moral  marlq 
There  is  no  large  town  in  Great  Britain  o' 
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Ireland,  and  I  perceive  there  are  few  in 
America,  where  this  man  has  not  gone, 
where  he  has  not  Kved  for  days,  weeks,  or 
months,  and  where  he  has  not  left  beliind 
him  personal  inspirations  which  live  to  this 
day  ;  inspirations  which,  from  the  moment 
of  their  birth,  have  not  ceased  to  evidence 
themselves  in  practical  ways — in  further- 
ing domestic  happiness  and  peace;  in 
charities  and  philanthropies;  in  social,  re- 
ligious, and  even  municipal  and  national 
service. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  present  object  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  Mr.  Moody's 
career,  still  less  of  his  private  life.  The 
sacred  character  of  much  of  his  work  also 
forbids  allusion  in  this  brief  sketch  to 
much  that  those  more  deeply  interested 
in  him,  and  in  the  message  which  he  pro- 
claims, would  like  to  have  expressed  or 
analyzed.  All  that  is  designed  is  to  give 
the  outside  reader  some  few  particulars  to 
introduce  him  to,  and  interest  him  in,  the 
man. 


BOYHOOD    ON    A    MEW    ENGLAND    FARM. 

Fifty-seven  years  ago  (Februarys,  1837) 
Dwight  Lyman  Moody  was  born  in  the 
same  New  England  valley  where,  as  al- 
ready said,  he  lives  to-day.  Four  years 
later  his  father  died,  leaving  a  widow,  nine 
children — the  eldest  but  thirteen  years  of 
age — a  little  home  on  the  mountain  side, 
and  an  acre  or  two  of  mortgaged  land. 
How  this  widow  shouldered  her  burden  of 
poverty,  debt,  and  care;  how  she  brought 
up  her  helpless  flock,  keeping  all  together 
in  the  old  home,  educating  them,  and 
sending  them  out  into  life  stamped  with 
her  own  indomitable  courage  and  lofty 
principle,  is  one  of  those  unrecorded  his- 
tories whose  page,  when  time  unfolds  it, 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  secret  of 
nearly  all  that  is  greatest  in  the  world's 
past.  It  is  delightful  to  think  that  this 
mother  has  survived  to  see  her  labors 
crowned,  and  still  lives,  a  venerable  and 
beautiful  figure,  near  the  scene  of  her  early 


I  battles.     There,  in  a  sunny  room  of  the 
I   little  farm,  she  sits  with  faculties  unim- 
i  paired,  cherished  by  an  entire  community, 
[  and  surrounded  with  all  the  love  and  grati- 
[  tude  which  her  children  und  her  children's 
I   children  can  heap  upon  her.    One  has  only 
to  look  at  the  strong,  wise  face,  or  listen 
to  the  firm  yet  gentle  tones,  to  behold  Ihe 
source  of  those  qualities  of  sagacity,  en- 
ergy, self-unconsciousness,  and  faith  which 
have  made  the  greatest  of  her  sons  what 
^  he  is. 

Until  his  seventeenth  year  Mr.  Moody's 

r  boyhood   was   spent   at   home.      What  a 

I  merry,   adventurous,    rough-and-tumble 

boyhood   it   must   have   been,  how  much 

fuller  of  escapade  than  of  education,  those 

L  who  know  Mr.  Moody's  irrepressible  tern- 

I  perament    and    buoyant   humor   will   not 

[  require   the  traditions  of  his   Northficld 

I  Echoolmates  to  recatl.     The  village  school 

i  the  only  seminary  he  ever  attended. 

I  his  course  was  constantly  interrupted 

I  by  the  duties  of  the  home  and  of  the  farm. 

I  He  learned  little  about  books,  hut  much 

[  about  horses,  crops,  and  men  ;  his  mind 

v'\]d,  and  his  memory  stored  up  noth- 

I  ing  but  the  alphabet  of  knowledge.     But 

in  these  early  country  days  his  bodily  form 

strengthened  to  iron,  and  he  built  up  that 

,  constitution   which    in    after    life    enabled 

jnly  to  do  the  work  of  ten,  but 

I  without  a  break  through   four 

I  decades  as  arduous  and  exhausting  work 

as  was  ever  given  to  man  to  do.    Innocent 

at  this  stage  of  "religion,"  be  was  known 

in  the  neighborhood  simply  as  a  raw  lad. 

high-spirited,  generous,  daring,  with  a  will 

of  his  own,  and  a  certain  audacious  orig- 

f  which,  added  to  the  fiery  energy  of 


Somewhere  about   his   eighteenth 
the  turning  point  came.     Vast  ai 
issues,  the  circumstances  were  i 
eventful.     Leaving  school,  the  boy  had  set 
out  for  Boston,  where  he  had  an  uncle,  to 
push  his  fortune.     His  uncle,  with  sonae 
trepidation,    offered     him    a    place    in    hts 
store  ;  but,  seeing  the  kind  of  nature   he 
had  lo  deal  with,  laid  down  certain  condi- 
tions which  the  astute  man  thought  might 
at     least     minimize   explosions.      One   > 
these  conditions  was,  that  the  lad  shouj 
attend  church  and  Sunday  scho( 
influences — and    it    is    interesting   to  i 
that  ihey  are  simply  the  normal  influent 
of  a   Christian   society — did   their   v 
On  the  surface  what  appears  is  this  : 
he  attended  church — to  order,  and  listenj 
with  more  or  less  attention  ;  that  he  n 
to  Sunday  school,  and.  wheu  he  recoverf 
his  breath,  asked  awkward  questions  of  h 
teacher  ;  that,  by  and  by,  when  he  appltj 
for    membership  in   the   congregation,  f 
was  summarily  rejected,  and  told  lo  WH 
six  months  until  he  learned  a  little  ni(q 
about  it  ;  and,  lastly,  that  said  period  j 
probation  having  expired,  he  was  duly  B 
ceived  into  communion.     The  decisive  ^ 
slrument  during  this  period  seems  to  l 
been  his  Sunday-school  teacher,  Mr.  ] 
ward   Kimball,  whose  influence  upon  1 
charge    was    not    merely  professional,  1  ^^^ 
personal  and  direct.     In  private  friendship 
he    urged    young    Moody  to  the  supreme 
decision,  and  Mr.  Moody  never  ceased  to 
express  his  gratitude  to  the  layman  who 
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met  him  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  led 
his  thoughts  and  energies  in  the  direction 
in  which  they  have  done  such  service  to 
the  world. 


The  immediate  fruit  of  this  change  was 
not  specially  apparent.  The  ambitions  of 
the  lad  chiefly  lay  in  the  line  of  mercantile 
success  ;  and  his  next  move  was  to  find  a 
larger  and  freer  field  for  the  abilities  for 
business  which  he  began  to  discover  in  him- 
self. This  he  found  in  the  then  new  world 
of  Chicago.  Arriving  there,  with  due 
introductions,  he  was  soon  engaged  as 
salesman  in  a  large  and  busy  store,  with 
possibilities  of  work  and  promotion  which 
suited  his  taste.  That  he  distinguished 
himself  almost  at  once,  goes  without  saying. 
In  a  year  or  two  he  was  earning  a  salary 
consifferable  for  one  of  his  years,  and  his 
business  capacity  became  speedily  so 
proved  that  his  future  prosperity  was  as- 
sured. "He  would  never  sit  down  in  the 
store,"  writes  one  of  his  fellows,  "  to  chat 
■or  read  the  paper,  as  the  other  clerks  did 


when  there  were  no  customers  ;  but  as  soon 

as  he  had  served  one  buyer,  he  was  on  the 
lookout  for  another.  I  f  none  appeared,  he 
would  start  off  to  the  hotels  or  depots,  or 
walk  the  streets  in  search  of  one.  He 
would  sometimes  stand  on  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  his  place  of  business,  looking  ea- 
gerly up  and  down  for  a  man  who  had  the 
appearance,  of  a  merchant  from  the  country, 
and  some  of  his  feilow-clerks  were  accus- 
tomed laughingly  to  say  :  '  There  is  the 
spider  again,  watching  for  a  fly.'" 

The  taunt  is  sometimes  levelled  at  relig- 
ion, that  mainly  those  become  religious 
teachers  who  are  not  fit  for  anything  else. 
The  charge  is  not  worth  answering  ;  but  it 
is  worth  recording  that  in  the  case  of  Mr, 
Moody  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  If 
Mr.  Moody  had  remained  in  business, there 
is  almost  no  question  that  he  would  have 
been  t<)-day  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
the  United  States.  His  enterprise,  his  or- 
ganizing power,  his  knowledge  and  man- 
agement of  men  are  admitted  by  friend 
and  foe  to  be  of  the  highest  order  ;  while 
such  is  his  generalship — as  proved,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  great  religious  campaign  in 
Great    Britain    in    1873-75 — that,  had    he 
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chosen  a  niilitary  career,  he  would  have 
risen  to  the  first  rank  among  leaders.  One 
of  the  merchant  princes  of  Britain,  the 
well-known  director  of  one  of  the  largest 
steamship  companies  in  the  world,  assured 
the  writer  lately  that  in  the  course  of  a 
life-long  commercial  experience  he  had 
never  met  a  man  with  more  business  capa- 
city and  sheer  executive  ability  than  U.  L. 
Moody.  Let  any  one  visit  Northfield,  with 
its  noble  piles  of  institutions,  or  study  the 
history  of  the  work  conceived,  directed, 
financed,  and  carried  out  on  such  a  colossal 
scale  by  Mr.  Moody  during  the  time  of  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  and  he  will  dis- 
cover for  himself  the  size,  the  mere  intel- 
lectual quality,  creative  power,  and  organ- 
izing skill  of  the  bruin  behind  them. 

Undiverted,  however,  from  a  deeper  pur- 
pose even  by  the  glamor  of  a  successful 
business  life,  Mr.  Moody's  moral  and  relig- 
ious instincts  led  him  almost  from  the 
day  of  his  arrival  in  Chicago  to  devote 
what  spare  time  he  had  to  ihc  work  of  the 
Church.  He  began  by  hiring  four  pews  in 
the  church  to  which  he  had  attached  him- 
self, and  these  he  aticmpied  to  fill  every 
Sunday  with  youngmen  like  himself.  This 
work  for  a  temperament  like  his  soon 
proved  too  slow,  and  he  sought  fuller  out- 
lets for  his  enthusiasm.  Applying  for  the 
post  of  teacher  in  an  obscure  Sunday 
school,  he  was  told  by  the  superintendent 
that  it  was  scholars  he  wanted,  not  teach- 
ers, but  thai  he  would  let  him  try  his  hand 
scould  find  the  scholars.     Next  Sun- 


day the  new  candidate  appeared  ■ 

procession   of    eighteen   urchins,   ragj 

rowdy,    and     barefooted,    on     whom     ht 
straigiitway  proceeded  to  operate.     Hunt- 
ing up  children  and  general  recruiting  for 
mission    halls   remained  favorite   pursuits 
for  years  to  come,  and  his  success  was  sig- 
nal.    In   all  this  class  of  work  he  was  b 
natural  adept,  and  his  early  esperiences  a^ 
a  scout  were  full  of  adventure.     This  wn 
probably  the  most  picturesque  period 
Mr.  Moody's  life,  and  not  the  least  usef 
Now  we  find  him  tract-distributing  iri  i' 
slums;  again,  visitingamiingthedocks;  ."n 
finally,  he  started  a  mission  of  his  own 
one  of  the  lowest  haunts  of  the  city.    Th*. 
he  saw  life  lu  all  its  phases;  he  learnt- 
what  practical  religion  was ;   he  tried  w 
succession  every  known  method  of  Chris 
lian  work  ;  and  when  any  of  the  coaveri' 
tional  methods  failed,  invented  new  ones. 
Opposition,  discouragement,  failure,  be  mci 
at  every  turn  and  in  every  form  ;  but  one 
thing  he  never  learned — how  to  give  tip 
man  or  scheme  he  had  once  set  his  heart 
on.     l-'or  years  this  guerilla  work,  baod  lo 
hand,  and  heart  to  heart,  went  on.     He  ran 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  mission  expe- 
rience, tackling  the  most  difficult  disirii. '. - 
and  ihe  most  adverse  circumstances,  <i<  : 
ail  ihe  odd  jobs  and  menial  work  him-', 
never  attempting  much  in  the  way  of  put.; 
speaking,  but  employing  others  whom  he 
thought  more  lit ;  making  friends  especially 
with  children,  and  through  ihem  with  ihel'i 
dissolute  fathers  and  starving  mothers.;^ 
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Great  as  was  his  success,  the  main  reward 
achieved  was  to  the  worlcer  himself.  Here 
he  was  broken  in,  moulded,  toned  down, 
disciplined,  in  a  dozen  needed  directions, 
and  in  this  long  and  severe  a])prenticeship 
he  unconsciously  qualified  himself  to  be- 
come the  teacher  of  the  Church  in  all 
methods  of  reaching  the  masses  and  win- 
ning men.  He  found  out  where  his  strength 
lay,  and  where  his  weakness  ;  he  learned 
that  saving  men  was  no  child's  play,  but 
meant  practically  giving  a  life  for  a  life; 
that  regeneration  was  no  milk  and  water 
experience  ;  that,  as  Mrs.  Browning  says  : 


a  clean 


r  sty." 


But  for  this  personal  tliscipline  it  is 
doubtful  if  Mr,  Moody  would  ever  have 
been  heard  of  outside  the  purlieus  of 
Chicago.  The  clergy,  bewildered  by  his 
eccentric  genius,  and  suspicious  of  his  un- 
conventional ways,  looked  askance  at  him; 
and  it  was  only  as  time  mellowed  his  head- 
strong youth  into  a  soberer,  yet  not  less 
iealous,  manhood  that  the  solitary  worker 
found  influential  friends  to  countenance 
and  guide  him.  His  activitj',  especially 
during  the  years  of  the  war,  when  he  served 
■with  almost  superhuman  devotion  in  the 
Christian  Commission,  led  many  of  his 
f  eliow-laborers  to  know  his  worth  ;  and  the 
^var  over,  he  became  at  last  a  recognized 
factor  in  the  religious  life  of  Chicago.    The 


mission  which  iie  had  slowly  built  up  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  church,  with  Mr. 
Moody,  who  had  long  since  given  up  busi- 
ness in  order  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
what  lay  nearer  his  heart,  as  its  pastor. 


As  a  public  speaker  up  to  this  time  Mr. 
Moody  was  the  reverse  of  celebrated.  When 
he  first  attempted  speaking,  in  lioston,  he 
was  promptly  told  to  hold  his  tongue,  and 
further  efforts  in  Chicago  were  not  less  dis- 
couraging. "  He  had  never  heard,"  writes 
Mr.  Daniells,  in  his  well-known  biography, 
"  of  Talleyrand's  famous  doctrine,  that 
speech  is  useful  for  concealing  one's 
thoughts.  Like  Antony,  he  only  spoke 
'  right  on.'  There  was  frequently  a  pun- 
gency in  his  e.xhortatton  which  his  brethren 
did  not  altogether  relish.  Sometimes  in 
his  prayers  he  would  express  opinions  to 
the  Lord  concerning  them  which  were  by 
no  means  flattering  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  received  the  sanie  fatherly  advice 
which  had  been  given  him  at  Boston — to 
the  effect  that  he  should  keep  his  four  pews 
full  of  young  men,  and  leave  the  speaking 
and  praying  to  those  who  could  do  it 
better."  Undaunted  by  such  pleasantries, 
Mr.  Moody  did,  on  occasion,  continue  to 
use  his  tongue — no  donbt  much  ashamed  of 
himself.     He  spoke  not  because  he  thought 
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he  could  speak,  but  because  he  could  not 
be  silent.  The  ragged  children  whom  he 
gathered  round  him  in  the  empty  saloon 
near  the  North  Side  Market,  had  to  be 
talked  to  somehow,  aud  among'  such  audi- 
ences, with  neither  premeditation  nor  prep- 
acation,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
amazingly  direct  anecdotal  style  and  ex- 
plosive delivery  which  became  such  a 
splendid  instrument  of  his  future  service. 
Training  for  the  public  platform,  this  man, 
who  has  done  more  platform  work  than  any 
man  of  his  generation,  had  none.  He  knew 
only  two  books,  the  Bible  and  Human  Nat- 
ure. Out  of  these  he  spoke  ;  and  because 
both  are  books  of  life,  his  words  were  afire 
with  life ;  and  the  people  to  whom  he  spoke, 
bein^  real  people,  listened  and  understood. 
When  Mr.  Moody  first  began  to  be  in  de- 
mand on  public  platforms,  it  was  not 
because  he  could  speak.  It  was  his  experi- 
ence that  was  wanted,  not  his  eloquence. 
As  a  practical  man  in  work  among  the 
masses,  his  advice  'and  enthusiasm  were 
called  for  at  Sunday  school  and  other  con- 
ventions, and  he  soon  became  known  in  this 
connection  throughout  the  surrounding 
States.  It  was  at  one  of  these  conventions 
that  he  had  the  good  fortune  lo  meet  Mr. 
Ira  n.  Sankey,  whose  name  must  ever  be 
associated  with  his,  and  who  henceforth 
shared  his  labors  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
contributed,  in  ways  the  value  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate,  to  the  success 
of  his  after  work. 

Were  one  asked  what,  on  the  human 
side,  werethe  effect- 
ive ingredients  in 
Mr.  Moody's  ser- 
mons, one  would 
find  the  answer  dif- 
ficult. J'robaljly  the 
foremost  is  the  tre- 
mendous conviction 
with  which  they  are 
uttered.  Next  to 
thai  is  their  point 
anddirection.  Every 

1  blowisstraightfrom 
the    shoulder,    and 

»  every  stroke  tells 
Whatever  c  anons 
they  violate,  what 
ever  fault  ihecritn.'. 
may  fuid  with  their 
t,  their  rhetoric 
■  even  with  their 
theology,  as  appeals 
to  the  people  thej 
do  their  work,  and 

\  with    extraordltia 


power.  If  eloquence  is  measured  by  its 
effects  upon  an  audience,  and  not  by  ics  bal- 
anced sentences  and  cumulative  periods, 
then  here  is  eloquence  of  the  highest  order. 
In  sheer  persuasiveness  Mr.  Moody  has  few 
equals,  and  rugged  as  his  preaching  may 
seem  lo  some,  there  is  in  it  a  pathos  of  a 
quality  which  few  orators  have  ever  reached, 
an  appealing  tenderness  which  not  only 
wholly  redeemsit.but  raises  it,  not  unseldom 
almost  to  sublimity.  No  report  can  do  the 
faintest  justice  to  this  or  to  the  other  most 
characteristic  qualities  of  his  public  speech. 
but  here  is  a  specimen  taken  almost  at  ran- 
dom :  "I  can  imagine  when  Christ  said  to  the 
little  band  around  Him,  '  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  gospel.'  Peter  sai^ 
'  Lord,  do  you  really  mean  that  we  artitf 
go  back  lo  Jerusalem  and  preach  the  \  ' 
pel  to  those  men  that  murdered  ; 
'  Yes,'  said  Christ,  '  go,  hunt  up  that  i 
that  spat  in  my  face,  tell  him  he  may  Ii 
a  seat  in  my  kingdom  yet.  Yes.  Peteqfl 
find  that  man  that  made  that  cruel  crcM 
of  thorns  and  placed  it  on  niy  brow,  and 
tell  him  I  will  have  a  crown  ready  for  him 
when  he  comes  into  my  kingdom,  and  there 
will  be  no  thorns  in  it.  Hunt  up  that  man 
that  took  a  reed  and  brought  it  down  over 
the  cruel  thorns,  driving  them  into  my  brow, 
and  tell  him  I  will  put  a  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
and  he  shall  rule  over  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  if  he  will  accept  salvation.  Search 
for  the  man  that  drove  the  spear  into  my 
side,  and  tell  him  there  is  a  nearer  way  to 
my  heart  than    that,     Tell    him  I  forgini 
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lim  freely,  and  that  he  can  be  saved  if  he 
rill  accept  salvation  as  a  gift.'  "  Tell  him 
there  is  a  nearer  way  to  my  heart  than  that 

I   — prepared  or  impromptu,  what  dramatist 

I  could  surpass  the  touch  ? 


MR.  MOODV  S  MANNER    OF    PREPARING    • 


His  method  of  sermon-making  is  original. 
I  In  reality  his  sermons  are  never  made,  they 
I  are  always  still  in  the  making.  Suppose 
I  -the  subject  is  Paul :  he  lakes  a  monstrous 
[  envelope  capable  of  holding  some  hundreds 
f  bf  slips  of  paper,  labels  it  "  Paul,"  and  slow- 
,<  ly  stocks  it  with  original  notes,  cutting's 
I  from  papers,  extracts  from  books,  illustra- 
ntions,  scraps  of  all  kinds,  nearly  or  remote- 
v_M^iTlnff  to  thesnbject.    After  aceumn- 


novelty  both  in  the  subject  matter  and  %_ 
the  arrangement,  for  the  particular  seventi 
varies   with    each   lime  of  delivery. 
greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to  )i._ 
agine  that  Mr.  Moody  does  not  Study  fdl 
his  sermons.     On  the  contrary  he  is  alwM' 
studying.     When  in  the  evangelistic  fieul 
the  batch  of  envelopes,  bursting  with  f til 
ness,  appears  the  moment  breakfast  is  ovflf 
and  the  stranger  who  enters  at  almost  of 
time  of  the  day,  except  at  the  hours  1 
platform  work,  will  find  him  with  his  li^ 
of  notes,  either  stuffing  himself  or  his  p ' 
folios  with  the  new  "  points"  he  has  picfl 
up  through  the  day.     His  search  for  tlw 
"  points,"    and    especially    for    light    upi 
te.\ts,  Bible  ideas,  or  characters,  is  cease-  " 
less,  and  he  has  an  eye  like  an  eagle  for 
anything  really  good.     Possessing  a  con- 
siderable  Ubrary,    he    bravses    over    ii 
„ .. — ^ ■■■',«&?-»«*  are  chieHv 
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I  through  the  mass,  selects  a  number  of  the 
hmost  striking  points,  arranges  them,  and, 
I  finally,  makes  a  few  jottiiigjs  in  a  large 
I  hand,  and  these  he  carries  with  him  to  the 
[  platform.  The  process  of  looking  through 
\  the  whole  envelope  is  repeated  each  time 
I  the  sermon  is  preached.  Partly  on  this 
:ount,  and  partly  because  in  delivery  he 
I  forgets  Bome  points,  or  disproportionately 
y  amplifies  others,  no  two  sermons  are  ever 
1^  exactly  the  same.  By  this  method  also — a 
matter  of  much  more  importance^! he  de- 
I  livery  is  always  fresh  to  himself.  Thus, 
L  to  make  this  clearer,  suppose  that  after  a 
^  thorough  sifting,  one  hundred  eligible 
I  points  remain  in  the  envelope.  Every  time 
I  the  sermon  is  preached,  these  hundred  are 
I  overhauled.  But  no  single  sermon,  by  a 
I  mere  limitation  of  time,  can  contain,  say, 
e  than  seventy.  Hence,  though  the 
f  general  scheme  is  the  same,  there  is  always 


men,  and  no  student  ever  read  the  ever- 
open  page  more  diligently,  more  intelli- 
gently, or  to  more  immediate  practical 
purpose. 

To  Mr.  Moody  himself,  it  has  always 
been  a  standing  marvel  that  people  should 
come  to  hear  him.  He  honestly  believes 
that  ten  thousand  sermons  are  made  every 
week,  in  obscure  towns,  and  by  unknown 
men.  vastly  better  than  anything  he  can  do. 
All  he  knows  about  his  own  productions  is 
that  somehow  they  achieve  the  result  in- 
tended. No  man  is  more  willing  to  stand 
aside  and  let  others  speak.  His  search  for 
men  to  whom  the  people  will  listen,  for  men 
who.  whatever  the  meagreneas  of  their 
message,  can  yet  hold  an  audience,  has 
been  life-long,  and  whenever  and  wher- 
ever he  finds  such  men  he  instantly  seeks 
to  employ  them.  The  word  jealousy  he  i 
has  never  heard.     At  one  of  his  own  cohhJ 
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vcntions  at  Northfield,  he  has  been  known 
to  keep  silent — but  for  the  exercise  of  the 
duties  of  chairman  —  during  almost  the 
whole  ten  days'  sederunt,  while  medi- 
ocre men — I  speak  comparatively,  not 
disrespectfully  — were  pushed  to  the 
front. 

It  is  at  such  conferences,  by  the  way,  no 
matter  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  are 
held,  that  one  discovers  Mr.  Moody's  size. 
He  gathers  round  him  the  best  men  he 
can  find,  and  very  good  men  most  of 
them  are  ;  but  when  one  comes  away  it  is 
always  Mr.  Moody  that  one  remembers. 
It  is  he  who  leaves  the  impress  npon 
us  ;  his  word  and  spirit  live  ;  the  rest  of 
us  are  forgotten  and  forget  one  another. 
It  is  the  same  story  when  on  the  evangelis- 
tic round.  In  every  city  the  prominent 
workers  in  that  field  for  leagues  around 
are  all  in  evidence.  They  crowd  round  the 
central  figure  like  bees;  vou  can  review 
the  whole  army  at  once.  And  it  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  the  others  to  say — what 
each  probably  feels  for  himself— that  so 
high  is  the  stature  and  commanding  per- 
sonality of  Mr.  Moody  that  there  seems  to 
be  but  one  real  man  among  them,  one  char- 
acter untarnished  by  intolerance  or  petti- 
ness, pretentiousness,  or  self-seeking.  The 
man  who  should  judge  Mr.  Moody  by  the 
rest  of  us  who  support  his  cause  would  do 
a  great  injustice.  He  makes  mistakes  like 
other  men  ;  but  in  largeness  of  heart,  in 
breadth  of  view,  in  single-eyedness  and 
humility,  in  teachableness  and  self-obliter- 
ation, in  sheer  goodness  and  love,  none 
can  stand  beside  him. 


After  the  early  Chicago  days  the  most 
remarkable  episode  in  Mr.  Moody's  career 

was  his  preaching  tour  in  Great  Britain. 
The  burning  down  of  his  church  in  Chicago 
severed  the  tie  which  bound  him  to  the 
city,  and  though  he  still  retained  a  con- 
nection with  it,  his  ministry  henceforth 
belonged  to  the  world.  Leaving  his 
mark  on  Chicago,  in  many  directions — 
on  missions,  churches,  and,  not  least,  on 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association — 
and  already  famous  in  the  West  for  his 
success  in  evangelical  work,  he  arrived  in 
England,  with  his  colleague  Mr.  Sankey,  in 
June,  1873.  The  opening  of  their  work 
there  was  not  auspicious.  Two  of  the 
friends  who  had  invited  them  had  died,  and 
the  strangers  had  an  uphill  fight.  No  one 
had  heard  of  them;  the  clergv  received  them 
coldly  ;  Mr.  Moody's  so-called  American- 
isms prejudiced  the  super-refined  against 
him;  the  organ  and  the  solos  of  Mr.  Sankey 
were  an  innovation  sufficient  to  ruin  almost 
any  cause.  For  some  time  the  prospect 
was  bleak  enough.  In  the  town  of  New- 
castle finally  some  faint  show  of  public  in- 
terest was  awakened.  One  or  two  earnest 
ministers  in  Edinburgh  went  to  see  for 
themselves.  On  returning  they  reported 
cautiiuisly,  but  on  the  whole  favorably,  to 
their  brethren.  The  immediate  result  was 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  capital  of  Scot- 
laud  ;  and  the  final  result  was  the  starting 
of  a  religious  movement,  quiet,  deep,  and 
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lasting,  wliich   moved   the  country   from 
shore  to  shore,  spread  to  En^^land,  Wales, 
and   Ireland,  and  reached  a  cliniax   two 
<    years  later  in  London  itself. 

This  is  Dot  the  place,  as  already  said,  to 
«nter  either  into  criticism  or  into  details  of 
snch  a  work,    like  all  popular  movements., 
it  had  its  mistakes,  its  esaggerations,  even 
its  grave  dangers ;  but  these  were  probably 
never  less  in  any  equally  wide-spread  move- 
ment of  history,  nor  was  the  balance  of  good 
HfMn  the  whole  ever  greater,  more  solid,  or 
mare  enduring.    People  who  understand  by 
■  jr^igious  movement  only  a  promiscuous 
liMTitl  of  hysterical  natures,  beginning  in 
i^ttHtement  and  ending  in  moral  exhaustion 
ritnd  fanaticism,  will  probably  be  assured  in 
,  vain  that  whatever  were  the  lasting  charac- 
[  teristics  of  this  movement,  these  were  not. 
I  That  such   elements  were  wholly  absent 
may   not   be  asserted;   human   nature   is 
'  human   nature;    but   always  the   first   to 
'  fight   them,  on   the  rare  occasions  when 
I  they  appeared,  was   Mr.    Moody  himself. 
I  He,  above  all  popular  preachers,  worked 
[  for  solid  results.     Even  the  mere  harvest- 
'  ing — his  own  special  department — was  a 
secondary  thing  to  him  compared  with  the 
garnering  of  the  fruits  by  the  Church  and 
their  subsequent  growth  and  further  fruit- 
fulness.     It  was  the  writer's  privilege  as 
I  humble  camp-follower  to  follow  the  for- 
[  tunesof  this  campaign  personally  from  town 
to  town,  and  from  city  to  city,  throughout 
the  three  kingdoms,  for  over  a  year.     And 
time  has  only  deepened  the  impression  not 
,  only  of  the  magnitude  of  tlie  results  im- 
[  mediately  secured,  but  equally  of  the  per- 
L  manence  of  the  after  effects  upon   every 
r  field  of  social,  philanthropic,  and  religious 
I  activity.     It  is  not  loo  much  lo  say  that 
I  Scotland — one  can  speak  with  less  knowl- 
I  edge  of  England  auil  Ireland — would  not 
I  have   been   the  same   to-day  but   for  the 
t  of  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Sankey  ;  and 
I  that   so   far-reaching  was,  and  is,  the  in- 
[  fluence  of   [heir  work,  thai   any  one  who 
I  knows  the  inner  religious  history  of  the 
h  country  must  regard  this  time  as  nothing 
P  short  of  a  national   epoch.     If  this  is  a 
I  specimen  of  what  has  been  effected  even 
I  in   less  degree  elsewhere,  it  represents  a 
I  fact   of  commanding  importance.     Those 
I  who  can  speak  with  authority  of  the  lung 
I  series  of  campaigns  which  succeeded  this 
I  in    America,   testify    in    many    cases    with- 
[  almost    equal    assurance    of    the    results 
'  achieved     both    throughout    the    United 
States  and  Canada. 

After  his  return  from  Great  Britain,  in 
ffijS,  Mr.  Moody  made  his  home  at  North- 
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field,  his  bouse  in  Chicago  having  be-« 
swept  away  by  the  lire.  And  from  tfc 
point  onward  his  activity  assumed  f 
and  extraordinnry  development.  Contintf 
ing  his  evangelistic  work  in  iVmenca,  aW 
even  on  one  occasion  revisiting  Engtaik' 
he  spent  his  intervals  of  repose  in  plannia 
and  founding  the  great  educational  insiiu 
tions  of  which  Nortbfield  is  now  th< 


MR,  MOODV  S  SCHCMJLS   AT    XiJRTHFlELD.^ 

There  is  no  stronger  proof 
Moody'sbreadthof  mind  than  that  heshoi 
have  inaugurated  this  work.  For  an  evj 
gelist  seriously  to  concern  himself  withsuch  1 
matters  is  unusual;  but  that  the  greaCej 
evangelist  of  his  day,  not  when  his  powei 
were  failing,  but  in  the  prime  of  life,  3 
in  the  zenith  of  his  success,  shoul4  4iw 
so  great  a  measure  of  his  strength  i 
educational  channels,  is  a  phenomena.!  i 
cumstance.  The  explanation  is  raanJfo 
No  man  sees  so  much  slip-shod,  unsatisfa^ 
tory  and  half-done  work  as  the  evaagelid 
no  man  so  learns  the  worth  of  solidity,  tffl 
necessity  for  a  firm  basis  for  religion  t( 
work  upon,  the  importance  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God  of  men  who  "weigh."  The  value, 
above  al!  things,  of  character,  of  the  sound 
mind  and  disciplined  judgment,  are  borne 
in  upon  him  every  day  he  lives.  Converts 
without  these  are  weak-kneed  and  useless  ; 
Christian  workers  inefficient,  if  not  danger- 
ous. Mr.  Moody  saw  that  the  object  of 
Christianity  was  to  make  good  men  and 
good  women  ;  good  men  and  good  women 
who  would  serve  their  God  and  their 
country  not  only  with  all  their  heart,  but 
with  all  their  mind  and  all  iheir  strength. 
Hence  he  would  found  institutions  for  turn- 
ing out  such  characters.  His  pupils  should 
be  committed  to  nothing  as  regards  a  future 
profession.  They  might  become  ministers 
or  missionaries,  evangelists  or  teachers, 
farmers  or  politicians,  business  men  or 
lawyers.  All  that  he  would  secure  would 
be  that  they  should  have  a  chance,  a  chance 
of  becoming  useful,  educated,  God-fearing 
men.  .\  favorite  aphorism  with  him  is,  that 
"  it  is  better  to  set  ten  men  to  work  than  to 
do  the  work  of  ten  men."  His  institutions 
were  founded  to  equip  other  men  to  wurk,  ■ 
not  in  the  precise  line,  but  in  the  sanift|' 
broad  intere.'it  as  himself.  He  himself  bs^ 
had  the  scantiest  equipment  for  his  life* 
work,  and  he  daily  lamented — though  perC 
haps  no  one  else  ever  did — the  deficiencyjl 
In  his  journeys  he  constantly  met  younff 
men  and  young  women  of  earnest  spirrtT 
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with  circumstances  against  them,  who  were  tion  is  similar  in  character,  though  many 

in  danger  nf  being  lost  to  themselves  and  the  details  are  different.     Its  three  or  foi 

to  the  community.    These  especially  it  was  hundred  students  are  housed  in  ten  fil 

his  desire  to  help,  and  afford  a  chance  in  buildings,  with  a  score  of   smaller  on( 

life.  "The  motive,"  says  the  "Official  Hand-  Surrounding  the  whole  is  a  great  farm 

book,"  "presepted   for  the  pur.suil  of  an  two  hundred  and  seventy  acres,  farmed  ' 

education  is  the  power  it  confers  for  Chris-  the   pupils    themselves.      This    ecoaoi 

tian  life  and  usefulness,  not  the  means  it  addition  to  the  educational  training  of 

affords  to  social  distinction,  or  the  grati-  students  is  an  inspiration  of  Mr.  Mood;, 

fication  of  selfish  ambition.     It  is  designed  Nearly  every  pupil  is  required  td  do  Ut^^St 

to  combine,  with  other  instruction,  an  un-  an  hour  and  a  halt  to  two  hours  and  a  1t^^/ 

usual  amount  of  instruction  in  the  Bible,  of  farm  or  industrial  work  each  day,  aBrTf 

indit  is  intended  that  all  the  traininggiven  much  of  the    domestic  work  is  simih 

I  shall  exhibit  a  thoroughly  Christian  spirit,  distributed.     The  lads  work  on  the  roa< 

.     No   constraint   is  placed    on    the  in  the  fields,  in  the  woods  ;  in  the  refectoi 

[  religious  views  of  any  one.     .     .     .     The  laundry,  and  kitchen  ;  they  take  charge 

1  chief  emphasis  of  the  instruction  given  is  the    horses,  the  cattle,  the  hogs,  and  t) 

[  placed  upon  the  life."  hens — for  the  advantage  of  at)  which 

The  plan,  of  course,  developed  by  de-  sceptical  may  be  referred  to  Mr.  Kuski 

I  Jjees,    but    once    resolved    upon,  the  be-  Once  or    twice  a  year    nearly  everyone! 

■  .^iiining  was  made  with  characteristic  work  is  changed  ;  the  indoor  iads  go  out, 
E^lecision  ;  for  the  years  other  men  spend  the  farm  lads  come  in.  Those  who  before 
fin  criticising  a  project,  Mr.  Moody  spends  .entering  the  school  had  already  learned 
fein  executing  il.  One  day  in  his  own  house,  trades,  have  the  opportunity  of  pursuing 
f  talking  with  Mr.  H.  N.  F.  Marshall  about  them    in    leisure    hours,    and    though    tl 

:  advisability  of    immediately  securing  industrial    department    is    strongly    su 

la  piece  of   propertv — some   sixteen  acres  ordinaled    to    the    educational,    many 

F  close  to  his  door — his  friend  expressed  his  this  way  help  to  pay  the  fee  of  one  hti 

(assent,     The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  dred  dollars  exacted  annually  from  ea< 

when  the  owner  of  the  land  was  seen  walk-  pupil,  which  pays  for  tuition,  board,  room 

ling  along  the  road.     He  was  invited  in,  etc.* 
I  the  price  fixed,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
ft«f  the  owner,  the  papers  made  out  on  tJit 
Ispot.    Next  winter  a  second  lot  was  bought, 

■  the  building  of  a  seminary  for  female  stu- 

Kdentg  commenced,  and  at  the  present  mo-       The  mention  of  this  fee— which,  it  mi 

rsient  the  land  in  connection  with  this  one  be  said  in  passing,  only  covers  half  ti 

linstituiion  amounts  to  over  two  hundred  cost — suggests  the  question  as  to  how  il 

tand  seventy  acres.     The  current  expense  vast  expenses  of  these  and  other  institl 

f -of  this  one  school  per  annum  is  over  fifty-  lions,  such   as  the  new  Eible  Institute 

lone  thousand  dollars,  thirty  thttusand  dol-  Chicago,  and  the  llible,  sewing  and  cooi 

liars  of  which   comes   from   the   students  ing  school  into  which  the  Northfield  Hoti 

ithemselves  ;  and  the  existing  endowment,  is  converted  in  winter,  are  defrayed. 

^'he    most  of   which,  however,  is  not  yet  buildings  themselves  and    the    land  hav 

ailable,  reaches  one  hundred  and  four  been  largely  the  gift  of  friends,  but  mu 

ousand  dollars.     Dotted  over  the  noble  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  paid  out 

I  ampus  thus   secured,  and    clustered    es-  Mr,  Moody's  own  pocket.     The  fact  thi 
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ially  near  Mr.  Moody's  home,  stand  K 
^acious  buildings  and  a  number  of  smaller 
xe,  all  connected  with  the  Ladies'  Sem- 
rinary.  The  education,  up  to  the  standard 
laimed  at,  is  of  first-rate  quality,  and  pre- 
\  pares  students  for  entrance  into  Wellesley 
band  other  institutions  of  similar  high 
f'rank, 

iles  distant  from  the  T..adies'  Sem- 
inary, on  the  rising  ground  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  are  the  no  less  imposing 
buildings  of  the  Mount  Hermon  School  for 
Young  Men.  Conceived  earlier  than  the 
former,  but  carried  out  later,  this  Jostitu- 


,  Moody  has  a  pocket  has  been  largel 
dwelt  upon  by  his  enemies,  and  the  amoui 
and  source  of  its  contents  are  subjects  i 
curious  speculation.  I  shall  suppose  tl 
critic  to  be  honest,  and  divulge  to  him 
fact  which  the  world  has  been  slow  i 
learn — the  secret  of  Mr.  Moody's  pockf 
It  is,  briefly,  that  Mr,  Moody  is  the  owni 
of  one  of  the  most  paying  literary  propt 
ties    in    existence.     It    is    the    hymn-boi 

all  [he  Nunhlield  [niliiuti'DiiB.  splendidly  edUed  br 
Henry  W.  Rinltin,  oneof  Mr. Moody's inostwitwaadnH 
'  eonrd^ton,  majF  be  had  u  RbvcU's.  >"  Fifth  Ai« 
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which,  first  used  at  his  meetings   in  con-  physically,  offered  a  suitable  site ;  and  here, 
junction  with  Mr.   Sankey,  whose  genius  adjoining  the  Chicago  Avenue   Church,  a 
created  it,  is  now  in  universal  use  through-  preliminary  purchase  of  land  was  made  at 
out  the  civilized  world.     Twenty  years  ago  a  cost  of  fifty-five  thousand  dollars.     On 
he  offered  it  for  nothing  to  a  dozen  differ-  part  of  this  land,  for  a  similar  sum,  a  three- 
ent    publishers,  but   none   of  them   would  storied  building  was  put  up  to  accommo- 
Jook  at  it.     Failing  to  find  a  publisher,  Mr.  date   male   students,    while    three   houses, 
Moody,  with  almost  the  last  few  dollars  he  already    standing  on   the    property,   were 
possessed,  had  it  printed  in  London  in  1873.  transformed  into  a  ladies'  department.     No 
The  copyright  stood  in  his  name  ;  any  loss  sooner  were  the  doors  opened  than  some 
"that   might  have   been   suffered   was   his ;  ninety  men  and  fifty  women  began  work. 
^nd  to  any  gain,  by  all  the  laws  of  busi-  So  immediate  was  the  response  that  all  the 
x^ess,  he  was  justly  entitled.     The  success,  available  accommodation  was  used  up,  and 
^low   at   first,   presently   became   gigantic,  important   enlargements    have   had  to    be 
The  two  evangelists  saw  a  fortune  in  their  made   since.      The    mornings   at   the   In- 
liymn-book.      But     they    saw    something  stitute  are  largely  given  up  to  Bible  study 
^%¥hich    was    more    vital   to    them   than   a  and  music,  the  afternoons  to  private  study 
fortune — that  the  busybody  and  the   evil  and   visitation,  and  the  evenings  to  evan- 
tongue   would    accuse   them,    if  they   but  gelistic  work.     In  the   second  year  of  its 
touched  one  cent  of  it,  of  preaching  the  existence  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and 
gospel    for    gain.      What    did    they   do  ?  forty-eight  students  were  on  the  roll-book. 
They  refused  to  touch  it — literally  even  to  In  addition  to  private   study,    these   con- 
touch  it.     The  royalty  was  handed  direct  ducted  over  three  thousand  meetings,  large 
from  the  publishers  to  a  committee  of  well-  and  small,  in  the  city  and  neighborhood, 
known  business  men  in  London,  who  dis-  paid  ten  thousand  visits  to  the  homes  of 
tributed  it  to  various  charities.      When  the  the  poor,  and    "  called    in  "  at  more  than 
evangelists  left  London,  a  similar  commit-  a  thousand  saloons. 

tee,  with  Mr.  W.  E.  Dodge  at  its  head,  was       As   to   the   ultimate   destination   of   the 

formed  in  New  York.     For  many  years  this  workers,  the   statistics  for  this  same   year 

committee    faithfully  disbursed   the   trust,  record  the  following  : 

and  finally  handed  over  its  responsibility  to        At  work    in    India   are   three,  one   man 

a  committee  of  no  less  weight  and  honor —  and  two  women  ;  in  China,  three  men  and 

the  trustees  of  the  Northfield  seminaries,  one  woman,  with  four  more  (sexes  equally 

to  be  used  henceforth  in  their  behalf.    Such  divided)    waiting    appointment   there;    in 

is  the  history  of  Mr.  Moody's  pocket.  Africa,  two  men  and  two  women,  with  two 

In  the  year  1889  Mr.  Moody  broke  out  in  men  and  one  woman  waiting  appointment ; 

a  new   place.      Not   content   with  having  in  Turkey,  one  man  and  five   women  ;  in 

founded  two   great  schools  at  North  field,  South  America,  one  man  and  one  woman  ; 

he  turned  his   attention   to   Chicago,  and  in    Bulgaria,    Persia,    Burma,   and   Japan, 

inaugurated  there  one  of  his  most  success-  one  woman    to   each  ;    among   the    North 

ful  enterprises — the  Bible  Institute.     This  American  Indians,  three   women  and  one 

scheme  grew  out  of  many  years'  thought,  man.     In  the  home  field,   in  America,  are 

The  general  idea  was  to  equip  lay  workers  thirty-seven  men  and  nine  women  employee' 

-=-men  and  women — for  work  among  the  in  evangelistic  work,  thirty-one  in  pastor 

poor,  the  outcast,  the  churchless,  and  the  work  (including  many   ministers  who  ^ 

illiterate.     In  every  centre   of   population  come  for  further  study),  and  twenty-r_ 

there  is  a  call  for  such  help.     The  demand  in  other   schools  and    colleges.      Sunda^ 

for  city  missionaries,  Bible  readers,  evan-  school  missions   employ  five   men  ;    \\c-' 

gelists,  superintendents   of    Christian    and  missions,  two  ;  the  Young  Men's  Christ 

philanthropic  institutions,  is  unlimited.     In  Association,   seven  ;    the   Young  Wome 

the  foreign  field  it  is  equally  claimant.     Mr.  Christian  Association,  two.     Five  men  and 

Moody  saw  that  all  over  the  country  were  one    woman     are    "singing    evangelists." 

those  who,  with   a  little    special   training.  Several    have   positions    in    charitable    in- 

might  become  effective  workers   in   these  stitutions,     others     are     evangelists,     and 

various  spheres — some  whose  early  oppor-  twenty  are  teachers.     This  is  a  pretty  fair 

tunities    had   been    neglected  ;  some    who  record  for  a  two  years  old  institute. 
were  too  old  or  too  poor  to  go  to  college  ;        Not  quite  en    the   same  lines,  but  with 

and  others  who,   half  their   time,    had   to  certain  features  in  common,  is  still  a  fourth 

earn  their  living.     To  meet  such  workers  institution   founded    by   the   evangelist   at 

and  such  work  the  Institute  was  conceived.  Northfield  about  the  same  time.     This  is. 

The  heart  of  Chicago,  both  morally  and  perhaps,  one  of  his  most  original  develop- 
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menls — the  NorthficUl  Training  Schiwl  for 
Women,      In    his  own    work    at    Chicago, 
and  in  hie  evangelistic  r»unds  amoni;  the 
cii arches,  he  tiad  learned  to  appreciate  the 
csceptional  value  of  women  in  ministering 
to  the  poor.     He  saw,  however,  that  women 
of  the  right  stamp  were  not  always  to  be 
found  where  they  were  needed  most,  and 
many  cases  where  they  were  to  be  found, 
their  work   was  marred   by  inexperience 
and   lack   of    training.      He  determined, 
therefore,  to  start  a  novel  species  of  train- 
ing school,  which  city  churclies  and  mission 
fields  could  draw  upon,  not  for  highly  edu- 
cated missionaries,but  for  Christian  women 
vho  had  undergone  a  measure  of  special 
uction,  especially  in  Bible  knowledge 
domestic  eeencmy — the  latter  being  the 
ipecial  feature.     The  initial  obstacle  of  a 
Milding  in  which  to  start  his  institute  was 
no  difiiculty  to  Mr,  Moody.     Among  the 
many  great  buildings  of  NorthReld  there 
/.was  one  which,  every  winter,  was  an  eye- 
to  him.     It  was  the  Norihfield  Hotel, 
it    was   an    eye-sore    because    it  was 
y.     After  the  busy  season  in  summer, 
was  shut  up  from  October  till  the  end 
March,  and  Mr.  Moody  resolved  that  he 
uld  turn  lis  halls  into  lecture  rooms,  its 
idroums  into  dormitories,  stock  the  first 
th  teachers  and  the  second  with  schol- 
and  start  the  work   of  the    Training 
tol  us  soon  as  the  last  guest  was  off 
ic  premises. 
In  October,  1890,  the  first  term  opened, 
instructors  were    provided,  and  fifty- 
students    took    up  residence  at  once, 
exl  year  the  numbers  were  almost  douh- 
and  the  hotel  college  to-day  is  in  a 
way  to  become  a  large  and  important 
itution.      In    addition    to    systematic 
c  study,  which  forms  the  backbone  of 
curriculum,  the  pupils  arc  taught  those 
♦vranches  of  domestic  economy  which  are 
•St  likely   to   be   useful   in   their  work 
Wong   the   homes  of  the   poor.      Much 
ess    is    laid    upon    cooking,   especially 
c  preparation  of  foods  for  the  sick,  and 
listinct  department  is  also  devoted  to 
.ssmakiug.     An  objection  was  raised  at 
c  outset  that  the  students,  during  their 
rm  of  residence,  were  isolated  from  the 
^tive  Christian  work  in  which  their  lives 
ere  to  be  spent,  and  that  hence  the  most 
important  part  of  their  training  must  be 
merely  theoretical.     But  this  difficulty  has 
solved  itself.     Though  not  contemplated 
founding  of  the  school,  the  living 
and   enthusiasm  of   the  students 
sought  their  own  oiiilels ;  and  now,  all 
lumns  may  be 


found    scouring    the    country-side    1..    «i 
directions,   visiting   the   homesteads,   au 
holding  services  in  hamlets,  cutiages, 
school  ho  uses. 


Like  all    Mr.  Moody's  institutions, 
winter    Training    Home    is    undenoi 
tional  and  unsecCarian.     It  is  a  pcculiaril 
of  Northfield,  that  every  door  is  opeo 
only  to  the  Church  Universal,  but  to 
world.    Every  State  in  the  Union  it  repi 
sented  among  the  students  of  his  two  grt 
colleges,  and  almost  every  nation  and  ra<  _ 
On  the  college  books  are,  or  have  been. 
Africans,  Armenians,  Turks,  Syrians,  Atis- 
trians,     Hungarians,     Canadians,     Danes. 
Dutch,  English,  French,  German,  Indian, 
Irish.     Japanese,     Chinese,      Norwegians, 
Russians,  Scotch,  Swedi-sh,  AlaskanSi,  and 
Bulgarians,     These  include  every  type  a£ 
Christianity,  members  of  every  Christi 
denomination,  and  disciples  of  every  Chi 
tian  creed.     Twenty-two  denominations, 
least,  have  shared   the  hospitality  of  tl 
schools.     This,  for  a  religious  cducat' 
institution,  is  itself  a  liberal  education . 
that    Mr.    Moody    should    not    only    hav 
permitted,  but  encouraged,  this  cosmupol 
tan  and  unsectarian  character,  is  a  witnei 
at  once  to  his  sagacity  and  to  his  breadtl 

With  everything  in  his  special  career, 
his  habitual  environment,  and  in  the  trB< 
tions  of  his  special  work,  to  make  hij 
intolerant,  Mr.  Moody's  sympathies  ha^ 
only  broadened  with  time.  Some  y\ 
ago  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Northfie: 
determined  to  build  a  church.  They  wei 
round  the  township  collect  ingsubscription 
and  by  and  by  approached  Mr,  Moody 
door.  How  did  he  receive  them?  Tl 
narrower  evangelical  would  have  shut  l\ 
door  in  their  faces,  or  opened  it  only 
give  them  a  lecture  on  the  blasphemies 
the  Pope  or  the  iniquities  of  the  Scarle 
Woman.  Mr.  Moody  gave  them  one 
the  handsomest  subscriptions  on  their  lial 
Not  content  with  that,  when  their  litll 
chapel  was  finished,  he  presented  ihei 
with  an  organ.  "Why,"  he  exclaimet 
when  some  one  challenged  the  action, 
they  arc  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  better  the 
should  be  good  Roman  Catholics  than  bat 
It  is  surely  better  to  have  a  Cathort 
Church  than  none  ;  and  as  for  the  orgai 
if  they  are  to  have  music  in  their  churc' 
it  is  better  to  have  good  music.  Besides, 
he  added,  "  these  are  my  own  townspeopl 
If  ever  I  ^\  to  be  of  the  least  use  to  tbi 
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surely  I  must  help  them."  What  the  them  to  be  told  that  he  is  probably  respon- 
kindly  feeling  did  for  them,  it  is  difficult  sible  for  more  actual  stone  and  lime  than 
to  say  ;  but  what  it  did  for  Mr.  Moody,  is  almost  any  man  in  the  world.  There  is 
matter  of  local  history.  For,  a  short  time  scarcely  a  great  city  in  England  where 
after,  it  was  rumored  that  he  was  going  he  has  not  left  behind  him  some  visible 
to  build  a  church,  and  the  site  was  pointed  memorial.  His  progress  through  Great 
out  by  the  villagers — a  rocky  knoll  close  Britain  and  Ireland,  now  nearly  twenty 
by  the  present  hotel.  One  day  Mr.  Moody  years  ago,  is  marked  to-day  by  halls, 
found  the  summit  of  this  knoll  covered  churches,  institutes,  and  other  buildings 
with  great  piles  of  stones.  The  Roman  which  owe  their  existence  directly  to  his 
Catholics  had  taken  their  teams  up  the  influence.  In  the  capital  of  each  of  these 
mountain,  and  brought  down,  as  a  return  countries — in  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
present,  enough  building-stone  to  form  the  Dublin — great  buildings  stand  to-day 
foundations  of  his  church.  which,  but  for  him,  had  had  no  existence. 
Mr.  Moody's  relations  w^ith  the  North-  In  the  city  where  these  words  are  written, 
iield  people  and  with  all  the  people  for  at  least  three  important  institutions,  each 
miles  and  miles  around  are  of  the  same  the  centre  of  much  work  and  of  a  multi- 
type.  So  far  from  being  without  honor  tude  of  workers.  Christian  philanthropy 
in  his  own  country,  it  is  there  he  is  honored  owes  to  him.  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
most.  This  fact — and  nothing  more  truly  sociations  all  over  the  land  have  been 
decisive  of  character  can  be  said — may  be  housed,  and  -in  many  cases  sumptuously 
verified  even  by  the  stranger  on  the  cars,  housed,  not  only  largely  by  his  initiative. 
The  nearer  he  approaches  Northfield,  the  but  by  his  personal  actions  in  raising 
more  thorough  and  genuine  will  he  find  funds.  Mr.  Moody  is  the  most  magnificent 
the  appreciation  of  Mr.  Moody ;  and  when  beggar  Great  Britain  has  ever  known. 
he  passes  under  Mr.  Moody's  own  roof,  he  He  will  talk  over  a  millionnaire  in  less  time 
will  find  it  truest,  surest,  and  most  affec-  than  it  takes  other  men  to  apologize  for 
tionate  of  all.  It  is  forbidden  here  to  intruding  upon  his  time.  His  gift  for  ex- 
invade  the  privacy  of  Mr.  Moody's  home,  tracting  money  amounts  to  genius.  The 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  more  perfect  home-  hard,  the  sordid,  the  miserly,  positively 
life  exists  in  the  world,  and  that  one  only  melt  before  him.  But  his  power  to  deal 
begins  to  know  the  greatness,  the  tender-  with  refractory  ones  is  not  the  best  of  it. 
ness,  and  the  si-mple  beauty  of  this  man's  His  supreme  success  is  with  the  already 
character  when  one  sees  him  at  his  own  liberal,  with  those  who  give,  or  think  they 
fireside.  One  evidence  of  this  greatness  give,  handsomely  already.  These  he  some- 
it  is  difficult  to  omit  recording.  If  you  how  convinces  that  their  givings  are  noth- 
were  to  ask  Mr.  Moody — which  it  would  ing  at  all  ;  and  there  are  multitudes  of 
never -occur  to  you  to  do — what,  apart  rich  men  in  the  world  who  would  confess 
from  the  inspirations  of  his  personal  faith,  that  Mr.  Moody  inaugurated  for  them, 
was  the  secret  of  his  success,  of  his  happi-  and  for  their  churches  and  cities,  the  day 
ness  and  usefulness  in  life,  he  would  assur-  of  large  subscriptions.  The  process  by 
edly  answer,  "Mrs.  Moody."  which  he  works  is,  of  course,  a  secret,  but 

one  half  of  it  probably  depends  ui)on  two 

THE  WIDE  REACH  OF  MR.  moody's  LABORS,  ^^/"f,^'  ,  ^^  ^^  ^'^^.  ^'^""f^^  ^'^  appeals  are  . 

wholly  for  others  ;  for  places — I  am  spea. 

When    one   has   recorded    the   rise   and  ing  of  England — in  which  he  would  nevt  ■ 

progress  of  the  four  institutions  which  have  set  foot  again;  for  causes  in  which  he  har 

been  named,  one  but  stands  on  the  thresh-  no  personal  stake.     In  the  second  place,  he 

old  of  the  history  of  the  tangible  memo-  always  knew  the  right  moment  to  strike.  ■ 
rials  of  Mr.   Moody's  career.     To  realize 

even  partially  the  intangible  results  of  his  j,^,,,    ^^^     ^^^^^^^    organizej)    a    great^ 
life,  IS  not   withm   the  conipass  of  mans  charity  in  ten  minutes. 

power  ;  but  e\en  the  tangible  results — the 

results   which    have    definite    visible   out-        On  one  occasion,  to  recall  an  illustration 

come,  which  are  capable  of  statistical  ex-  of  the  last   he  had  convened  a  great  con- 

pression,  which   can   be  seen  in  action  in  ference  in  Liverpool.     The  theme  for  dis- 

different    parts   of    the    world    to-day — it  cussion  was  a  favorite  one — "  How  to  reach 

would  tax  a  diligent  historian  to  tabulate,  the  masses."      One  of   the    speakers,   the 

The  sympathies  and  activities  of  men  like  Rev.  Charles  Garrett,  in  a  powerful  speech, 

D.  L.  Moody  are  supposed  by  many  to  be  expressed    his   conviction   that   the   chief 

inrasted  on  the  empty  air.     It  will  surprise  want  of  the  masses  in  Liverpool  was  the 
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instittnion  of  cheap  houses  of  refreshment 

to  counteract  the  saloons.    When  he  had 

finished,  Mr.  Moody  called  upon   him  to 

speak   for  ten   minutes   more.     That   ten 

minutes  might  almost  be  said  to  have  been 

■  's  in  the  social  history  of  Liverpool. 

[r.  Moody  spent  it  in  whispered  convcrsa- 

on  with  gentlemen  on  the  platform.     No 

HDoner  was  the   speaker   done  than   Mr. 

TMoody  sprang  to  his  feet  and  announced 

Ltbat  a  company  had  been  formed  to  carry 

tout  theobjects  Mr.  Garrett  had  advocated; 

l.that  various  gentlemen,  whom  he  named 

iMr.  Alexander  Balfour,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith, 
1.  P.,  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  others),  had  each 
ttaken  one  thousand  shares  of  five  dollars 
B'Cach,  and  that  the  subscription  list  would 
in  till  the  end  of  the  meeting.     The 
\  capital  was  gathered  almost  before  the  ad- 
oeni,  and  a  company  floated  under 
the  name  of  the  "  British  Workman  Com- 


i  small] 

^was  not 

jcpt  as  ; 


iled, 


hich  has  not  only  worked 
■lution  in  Liverpool,  but — what 
ilemplated  or  wished  for,  ex- 
of  healthy  business — paid 


ind( 


;  dividend  to  the  shareholder 


,r  twenty  years  tl 
increasing ;    its 
tevcry  qviarter  of  the  city  ;  it  has  returned 
1  per  cent,  throughout  the  whole  period, 
fcxccpt  for  one  (strike)  year,  when  it  re- 
.iirncd  seven  ;  and,  above  all,  it  has  been 
lopicd  by  cities  and  towns  innumeruhle  all 
(ver  Great  Britain.     To  Mr.  Garrett,  who 
Jjinconsciously  set  the  ball  a-rolling,  the 
rsonal  consequences  were  as  curious  as 
JV  were  unexpected,     "  Vou  must  take 
i  of  this  thing,"  said  Mr.  Moody  to 
"  or  at  least  you  must  keep  your  eye 
."'     "  That  cannot  be,"  was  the  reply. 
f  lama  Wesleyan;  my  three  yearsin  Liver- 
lo!  have  expired  ;  I  must  pass  to  another 
[Circuit."     "No,"  said   Mr.   Moody,  "you 
mu&t  stay  here."     Mr,  Garrett  assured  him 
s  quite  impossible,  the  Methodist  Con- 
ice    made   no   exceptions.      But   Mr. 
(ffoody  would  not  he  beaten.     He  got  up 
petition    lo    the    Conference.       It    was 
fianted — an  almost  unheard-of  thing — and 
Ir,  Garrett  remains  in  his  Liverpool  church 
'   s  day.     This  last  incident  proves  at 
mething — that  Mr.  Moody's  audacity 
B  at  least  equalled  by  his  influence. 


That  I  have  not  told  one  tithe  that  is 
lubject  of  this  sketch,  1  pain- 
spaee  has 


bsharge  c 


rowed  to  its  close.  It  is  of  small  signifi- 
cance that  one  should  make  out  this  or 
the  other  man  to  be  numbered  among  the 
world's  great.  But  it  is  of  importance  to 
national  ideals,  that  standards  of  worthi- 
ness should  be  truly  flrawn,  and,  when 
those  who  answer  to  them  in  real  life  ap- 
pear, that  they  should  be  held  up  for  the 
world's  instruction.  Mr,  Moody  himself 
has  never  asked  for  justice,  and  never  for 
homage.  The  criticism  which  sours,  and 
the  adulation — an  adulation  at  epochs  ia 
his  life  amounting  to  worship  —  which  .( 
spoils,  have  left  him  alike  untouchedij 
The  way  he  turned  aside  from  applause  itt'^ 
England  struck  multitudes  with  wonder; 
To  be  courted  was  to  him  not  merely  a 
thing  to  be  discouraged  on  general  prin- 
ciples ;  it  simply  made  him  miserable. 
At  the  close  of  a  great  meeting,  when 
crowds,  not  of  the  base,  but  of  the  worthy,; 
thronged  the  platform  to  press  his  hand, 
somehow  he  had  always  disappeared, 
When  they  followed  him  to  his  hotel,  iti 
doors  were  barred.  When  they  wrote  hira 
as  they  did  in  thousands,  they  got  no  re 
sponse.  This  man  would  not  be  praised 
Yet,  partly  for  this  very  reason,  those  wh< 
love  him  love  to  praise  him.  And  I  n 
as  well  confess  what  has  induced 
against  keen  personal  dislike  to  ail  that  v 
personal,  to  write  these  articles.  One  day 
travelling  in  America  last  summer,  a  hjgl 
dignitary  of  the  Church  in  my  presenci 
made  a  contemptuous  reference  to  Mr 
Moody.  A  score  of  times  in  my  life  '. 
have  sailed  in  on  such  occasions,  and  a- 
least  taught  the  detractor  some  facts.  Oi 
this  occasion,  with  due  humility,  I  asket 
the  speaker  if  he  had  ever  met  him  ? 
had  not ;  and  the  reply  elicited  that  thi 
name  which  he  had  used  so  lightly  was  t( 
him  no  more  than  an  echo.  1  determine! 
that,  time  being  then  denied,  1  would  taki 
the  first  opportunity  of  bringing  that  cch( 
nearer  him.  It  is  for  him  these  words  wcr( 
written. 

wiiittiek's  opinion  or  mr.  moody. 

In  the  Life  of  Whittier,  just  publishe< 
the  patronizing  reference  to  Mr.  Mood^, 
but  too  plainly  confirms  the  sCatemen 
with  which  the  first  article  opened — thi 
few  men  were  less  known  to  their  coi 
temi)oraries. 

"  Moody  and  Sankey,"  writes  the  poel 
"are  busy  in  Boston.  The  papers  gi^' 
the  discourses  of  Mr.  Moody,  wliich  seel 
rather  commonplace  and  poor,  but  the  ma. 
is  in  earnest.    .    ,     .    I  hope  he  will  d 
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good,  and  believe  that  he  will  reach  and 
move  some  who  could  not  be  touched  by 
James  Freeman  Clarke  or  Phillips  Brooks. 
I  cannot  accept  his  theology,  or  part  of  it 
at  least,  and  his  methods  are  not  to  my 
taste.  But  if  he  can  make  the  drunkard, 
the  gambler,  and  the  debauchee  into  de- 
cent men,  and  make  the  lot  of  their  weari- 
ful wives  and  children  less  bitter,  I  bid 
him  God-speed." 

I  have  called  these  words  patronizing, 
but  the  expression  should  be  withdrawn. 
Whittier  was  incapable  of  that.  They  are 
broad,  large-hearted,  even  kind.  But  they 
are  not  the  right  words.  They  are  the 
stereotyped  charities  which  sweet  natures 
apply  to  anything  not  absolutely  harmful, 
and  contain  no  more  impression  of  the 
tremendous  intellectual  and  moral  force  of 
the  man  behind  than  if  the  reference  were  to 
the  obscurest  Salvation  Army  zealot,  I 
shall  not  indorse,  for  it  could  only  give 
offence,  the  remark  of  a  certain  author  of 
world-wide  repute  when  he  read  the  words  : 
"Moody!  Why,  he  could  have  put  half 
a  dozen  Whittiers  in  his  pocket,  and  they 
would  never  have  been  noticed;"  but  I 
shall  indorse,  and  with  hearty  good-will,  a 
judgment  which  he  further  added.  "  I 
have  always  held,"  he  said — and  he  is  a 
man  who  has  met  every  great  contempo- 
rary thinker  from  Carlyle  downward — 
"  that  in  sheer  brain-size,  in  the  mere  raw 
material  of  intellect.  Moody  stands  among 
the  first  three  or  four  great  men  I  have 
ever  known."  I  believe  Great  Britain  is 
credited  with  having  "  discovered  "  Mr. 
Moody.  It  may  or  may  not  be  ;  but  if  it 
be,  it  was  men  of  the  quality  and  the  e.\- 
perience  of  my  friend  who  made  the  dis- 
covery ;  and  that  so  many  distinguished 
men  in  America  have  failed  to  appreciate 


him  is  a  circumstance  which  has  only  one 
explanation— that  they  have  never  had  the 
opportunity. 

An  American  estimate,  nevertheless, 
meets  my  eye  as  1  lay  down  the  pen, 
which  I  gladly  plead  space  for,  as  it  proves 
that  in  Mr.  Moody's  own  country  there  are 
not  wanting  those  who  discern  how  much 
he  stands  for.  They  are  the  notes,  slightly 
condensed,  of  one  whose  opportunities  for 
judging  of  his  life  and  work  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally wide.     In  his  opinion  : 

I.  "  No  other  living  man  has  done  so 
much  directly  in  the  way  of  uniting  man  to 
God,  and  in  restoring  men  to  their  true 
centre. 

z.  '*  No  other  living  mail  has  done  so 
much  to  unite  man  with  man,  to  break 
down  personal  grudges  and  ecclesiastical 
barriers,  bringing  into  united  worship  and 
harmonious  cooperation  men  of  diverse 
views  and  dispositions. 

3.  "No  other  living  man  has  set  so 
many  other  people  to  work,  and  developed, 
by  awakening  the  sense  of  responsibility, 
latent  talents  and  powers  which  would 
otherwise  have  lain  dormant. 

4.  "  No  qther  living  man,  by  precept 
and  example,  has  so  vindicated  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  duties  of  laymen. 

5.  "  No  other  living  man  has  raised 
more  money  for  other  people's  enterprises. 

6.  "No  other  evangelist  has  kept  him- 
self so  aloof  from  fads,  religious  or  other- 
wise ;  from  isms,  from  special  reforms, 
from  running  specific  doctrines,  or  attack- 
ing specific  sins  ;  has  so  concentrated  his 
life  upon  the  one  supreme  endeavor." 

If  one-fourth  of  this  be  true,  it  is  a 
unique  and  noble  record  ;  if  all  be  true, 
which  of  us  IS  worthy  even  to  charac- 
terize   it  ? 
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ALPHONSE    DAUDET    AT    HOME. 


-HIS     OWN     ACCOUNT     OF    HIS     LIFE     AND     WORK 


THOUGH  now  grown  wealthy,  and  one 
of    the  first    personages    in    Parisian 
society,  being  the  most  welcome  guest  in 
■         .f 


such  exclusive  drawing-rooms  as  that 
the  Princess  Mathilde,  the  simple  and  good- 
hearted  Alphonse  Daudet  is  the  most  acces- 
sible man  in  Paris.  I  don't  believe  that 
any  one  is  ever  turned  away  from  his 
door. 

He  lives  in  the  fashionable  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  quarter,  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
a  house  in  the  Rue  de  Bellechasse  which  is 
reputed  to  possess  the  most  elegant  stair- 
case of  any  apartment  house  in  Paris.  His 
apartment  is  simply  furnished,  and  is  in 
great  contrast  to  that  of  Zola  or  of  Dumas. 
Still  there  are  not  wanting  for  its  decora- 
tion objects  of  art,  and  especially  may  be 
mentioned  some  fine  old  oak  furniture.  To 
the  right  of  the  table  on  which  he  writes  is 
a  Normandy  farmhouse  cupboard  of  carved 
oak  which  is  a  treasure  in  itself.  The 
table,  like  that  of  many  other  successful 
men  of  letters  in  Paris,  is  a  very  large  and 
highly  ornamental  one,  reminding  one  of 
an  altar;  whilethe  chair  which  is  set  against 
it,  though  lessthrone-likethanthatof  Emile 
Zola,  is  stately  and  decorative.  Daudet's 
study  is  the  most  comfortable  room  in  the 
house.  The  three  windows  look  out  on  a 
pleasant  garden,  and,  as  they  face  the  south, 
the  sun  streams  through  the  red-embroid- 
ered lace  curtains  nearly  all  the  day.  The 
doors  are  draped  with  Oriental  portieres  ; 
a  heavy  carpet  covers  the  floor,  and  the 
furniture,  apart  from  the  work-table  and 
chair,  is  for  comfort  and  not  for  show. 
Daudet's  favorite  place,  when  not  writing, 
is  on  a  little  sofa  which  stands  by  the  fire- 
place. When  the  master  is  seated  here,  his 
back  is  to  the  light.  His  visitor  sits  op- 
posite to  him  on  another  couch,  and  between 
them  is  a  small  round  table,  on  which  may 
usually  be  seen  the  latest  book  of  the  day, 
and — for  Daudet  is  a  great  smoker — cigars 
and  cigarettes.  There  are  few  pictures  in 
the  room,  but  there  is  a  fine  portrait  of 
Flaubert  to  be  noticed,  whilst  over  the 
bookshelf  which  lines  the  wall  behind  the 
writing-table  is  a  portrait  of  the  iady  to 
whom  Daudet  confesses  that  he  owes  ail 


■    R.    H.    SlIERARD. 

the  success  as  well  as  all  the  happiness  of 
his  life,  the  portrait  of  Madame  Daudet. 

Nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  the 
welcome  which  the  master  of  the  house  ex- 
tends to  even  the  stranger  who  calls  upon 
him  for  the  first  time.  The  free-masonry 
of  letters  or  of  Bohemia  is  nowhere  in  Paris 
so  graciously  encouraged  as  here.  His  in- 
timates he  calls  "my  sons,"  and  it  is  this 
term  that  he  applies  also  to  his  secretary  and 
confidant,  the  excellent  Monsieur  Hebner, 
His  good  humor  and  unvarying  kindness 
to  one  and  all  are  the  more  admirable 
that,  always  a  nervous  sufferer,  he  has  of 
late  years  been  almost  a  confirmed  invalid. 
He  cannot  move  about  the  room  but  with 
the  help  of  his  stick  ;  he  has  many  nights 
when,  racked  with  pain,  he  is  unable  to 
sleep ;  and  it  is  consequently  with  surprise 
that  those  who  know  him  see  that  he  never 
lets  an  impatient  word  or  gesture  escape 
him,  even  under  circumstances  when  one 
or  the  other  would  be  perfectly  justifiable. 
The  consequence  is,  that  Daudet  has  not 
■nemy  in  the  world.     There  are 


ny  who  do 


adra 


but 


for  his 

sweetness,  just  as  all  are  fascinated  with 
his  brilliant  wit.  It  is  one  of  the  rarest  of 
intellectual  treats  to  hear  Daudet  talk  as 
he  talks  at  his  table,  or  at  his  wife's  "at- 


*'^i3^ 
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homes"  on   Weiinesday   evenings,  or  on 
•  Sunday  mornings,  when  from  ten  to  twelve 
[ke  receives  his  literary  friends.     He  has  a 
f»ery  free  way  of  speech,  and  when  alone 
irith  men  uses  whatever  expressions  best 
s  purpose  ;  but  every  sentence  is  an 
jiigram  or  an  anecdote,  a  souvenir  or  a 
iriticism.     It  is  a  sight  that  one  must  re- 
member who  has  seen  Alphonse   Daudet 
sitting  at  his  table,  or  on  the  couch  by  the 
fireside,  in  an  attitude  which  always  be- 
trays how  ill  at  ease  he  is,  and  yet  showing 
faimscif  superior  to  this,  and  with  eyes  lixed, 
rarely  on  the  person  whom  he  is  addressing, 
but  on  something,  pen  or  cigarette,  which 
hi  turns  and  turns  in  his  nervous  fingers, 
iOnversing  on  whatever  may  be  the  topic 
t  the  day.     He  takes  a  keen  interest  in 
litics,   and,  indeed,  seems  to   prefer  to 
Ktk  on  these  rather  than  on  any  other 
)pic  except  literature. 

Hardships  of  childhood  and  youth. 

I  When,  the  other   day,   I    asked    him   to 
me  of  his   life,  he  said,   speaking  of 
s  early  youth,  "  1  have  often  tried  to  coi- 
memories    of   my    childhood,  to 
write  them  out  in  Proven9al,  the  language 
of  my  native  land  :  but  my  youth  was  such 
a  sad  one  that  these  are  ail  r^sum^d  in  the 
itle  of  a  book  of  my  souvenirs  de  jeunesse, 
"Hi  Poou,'   which   means,   in    Provenfal, 
My  Fcara.'     Yes,  fears  and  tears  ;  that  is 
fliat  my  youth  consisted  of.    I  was  born  at 
mes,  where  my  father  was  a  small  trades- 
My  youth  at  home  was  a  lamentable 
I    have   no   recollection  of    home 
tiich  is  not  a  sorrowful  one,  a  recollection 
of  tears.    The  baker  who  refuses  bread  ; 
the  servant  whose  wages  could  not  be  paid, 
and  who  declares  that  she  will   stay  on 
without  wages,  and   becomes  familiar  in 
consequence,  and  says  '  thou  '  to  her  mas- 
ter ;  the  mother  always  in  tears  ;  the  father 
always  scolding.    My  country  is  a  country 
'        numents.     I  played  at  marbles  in  the 
uf  the  temple  of   Diana,  and  raced 
■Ith  my  little  comrades  in  the  devastated 
man  arena.     It  is  a  beautiful  country, 
vever,  and  I  am  proud  of  my  relation  to 
My  name  seems  to  indicate  that  I  de- 
|:end  from  the  Moorish  settlers  of   Prov- 
;  for,   as    you    know,  the    Provencal 
ieople  is  largely  of  Moorish  extraction, 
bdeed,  it  is  from  that  circumstance  that  I 
pive   drawn  much  of   the  humor   of  my 
loks,  such  as '  Tartarin."    It  is  funny,  you 
low,   to  hear  of  men  with   bushy  black 
jair  and  flaring  eyes,  like  bandits  and  wild 
jiarriors,  who  arc,  the  one  a  peaceful  baker, 


the  other  the  least  offensive  of  apolhe< 
ries.  I  myself  have  the  Moorish  type,  a 
my  name  Daudet,  according  to  the  ver- 
sion which  I  like  best,  is  the  Moorish  for! 
David.  Half  my  family  is  called  David. 
Others  say  that  Daudet  means  '  Deodat,'- 
which  is  a  very  common  name  in  Provence, 
and  which,  derived  from  De&  dolus,  mean* 
'Given  by  God.' 

"  1  know  little  of  my  predecessors,  ex- 
cept that  in  1720  there  was  a  Chcvaliet 
Daudet,  who  wrote  poetry  and  had  a  dec- 
ade of  celebrity  in  the  South.  But  my 
brother  Ernest,  who  used  to  be  ambitious. 
in  his  book  '  Mon  Fr^re  et  Moi,'  has  tried 
to  trace  our  genealogy  from  a  nobic  fam-- 
ily.  Whatever  we  were  at  one  time,  w< 
had  come  very  low  down  in  the  world 
when  I  came  into  existence,  and  my  child- 
hood was  as  miserable  a  one  as  can  b( 
fancied.  I  have  to  some  extent  related  it; 
unhappiness  in  my  book  '  I.e  Petit  Chose." 
Oh  !  and  apropos  of  •  Le  Petit  Chose,* 
let  me  declare,  on  my  word  of  honor,  ihac 
I  had  never  read  a  line  of  Dickens  when  I 
wrote  that  book.  People  have  said  that 
I  was  inspired  by  Dickens,  but  that  Is  not 
true.  It  was  an  English  friend  of  mine, 
whom  I  had  at  Ntmes,  a  boy  called  Ben- 
asset,  who  first  told  me  that  1  was  very  It' 
Dickens  in  personal  appearance.  Perhaps- 
that  is  the  reason  why  people  trace  a  re 
semblance  in  our  work  also. 

"My  most  vivid  recollection  of  youth  v. 
the  terrible  fear  that  1  had  of  the  mad  dog. 
I  was  brought  up  at  nurse  in  a  village 
called  Kons,  which  must  have  been  calletL 
so  because  there  was  no  fountain,  and  inr 
deed  no  water,  within  eight  mili 
the  most  arid  of  places,  and  doubtless  this- 
was  to  some  extent  the  reason  why  thera 
were  so  many  mad  dogs  in  the  district.  1 
remember  that  the  washerwomen  of  thft 
village  used  to  lake  train  to  the  Rhone  to 
wash  their  linen,  and  that,  when  they  re- 
turned in  the  evenings,  all  the  people  of 
the  village  used  to  line  the  road,  as  they 
passed  with  their  wet  clothes,  to  get  a 
vfhiff  of  cool  air  and  the  scent  of  thft 
water.  Perhaps  it  was  because  there  fl 
no  water  anywhere  that,  when  I  was  a 
child,  1  so  longed  for  the  sea :  and  that, 
when  I  did  not  wish  to  be  a  poet.  I  prayed 
that  I  might  become  a  sailor.  But  to  letL 
3-00  of  the  mad  dogs  that  haunted  my 
earliest  days.  My  foster-father  ' 
innkeeper.  His  name  was  Garrimon,  which 
is  Prnvenpal  for  '  Mountain  Rat."  Is  noE 
that  a  splendid  name — Garrimon  ?  Why 
have  I  never  used  it  in  any  of  my  books! 
Well,  tiarrimon'B  tavern  waa  the  f*l 
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vous  of  the  village.  The  ea/ifvici%  on  the 
first  floor,  and  I  can  remember  how,  at 
nightfall,  the  black-bearded,  dark-ej-ed 
men  of  the  village,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
one  with  a  sword,  another  with  a  gun,  and 
most  with  scythes,  used  to  come  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  district,  talking  of  noth- 
ing but  the  Chin  Foil,  the  mad  dog,  that 
was  scouring  the  land,  and  against  whom 
they  had  armed  themselves.  Then  I  ran 
to  N^no,  my  foster-mother,  and  clung  to 
her  skirts,  and  lay  awake  at  nights,  trem- 
bling, as  I  thought  of  the  Chin  FoU  and  of 
the  terrible  weapons  that  the  men  carried 
because  they,  strong,  black-bearded  men, 
were  as  frightened  at  him  as  the  quaking 
little  wretch  who  started  at  every  sound 


that  the  wind  made  in  the  eaves  of  the  old 
house.  Where  I  lay  in  bed,  I  could  hear 
rough  voices,  as  they  sat  round  the  inn- 
tables,  drinking  lemonade — for  the  Pro- 
vencal is  so  excitable  by  nature  that  mere 
lemonade  acts  upon  him  like  strong  drink 
— and  it  was  the  Chin  Foil,  and  nothing 
but  the  Chin  FoU,  which  they  talked  about. 
But  what  brought  my  horror  to  a  climax, 
and  left  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  me, 
was,  that  one  day  I  nearly  met  the  mad 
dog.  It  was  a  summer  evening,  I  re- 
member, and  I  was  walking  home,  carry- 
ing a  little  basket,  along  a  path  white 
with  dust,  through  thick  vines.  Suddenly 
I  heard  wild  cries,  Mck  ChinFou!  Aou 
Chin   FoU!'     Then  camo    a   discharge   of 
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juiis.  Mad  with  terror  1  jumped  into  the 
vines,  rolling  head  over  ears;  and,  as  I 
lay  there,  unable  to  stir  a  finger,  I  heard 
|the  dog  go  by  as  if  a  hurricane  were  pass- 
ing ;  heard  his  fierce  breath,  and  the 
ithunder  of  the  stones  that  in  his  mad 
course  he  rolled  before  him  ;  and  my  heart 
•topped  beating,  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror, 
irhich  is  the  strongest  emotion  that  I  have 
:ver  felt  in  all  my  life.  Since  then  I  have 
n  absolute  horror  of  dugs,  and.  by  exten- 
ion,  indeed,  of  all  animals.  People  have 
eproached  me  for  this,  and  say  that  a 
(Oel  cannot  dislike  animals.  I  can't  help 
I.  I  hate  them  all.  I  think  that  they  are 
rhat  is  ugly  and  vife  in  nature.  They 
ire  caricatures  of  alt  that  is  must  loath- 
i  and  base  in  man;  they  are  the 
atrines  of  humanity.  And,  curiously 
mough,  all  my  children  have  inherited 
his  same  horror  of  dogs. 

lember  thai  at  nineteen,  when    1 
fas  down  in  the  valley  of  Chev- 
euse,     nnt     far    from     Madame 
Wam's  place  at  Git,  the  recullec- 
lon  of  that  afternoon  came  upon 
■  strongly,  that,  borrowing 
'icior  Hugo's  lille,  1   wrote  the 
Forty    Days    of   a    Condemned 
ijan,'  in  which  1  essayed  to  depict, 
lay  by  day,  the  sensations  of  a 
n  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  mad 
J.     This  work  made  me  ill,  a 
leuropath.     Before  I  had  finished 
iriliug  it.  I  had  grown  to  believu 
faat   I   had   indeed   been   bitteu, 
ind  the  result  was  that  my  hur- 
ind   dread    were   confirmed. 
The  sight  uf  a  dog  is  lo-day  still 
iDough  to  distress  me  exceedingly, 
['his  phenomenon  makes  me  think,  what  I 
lavc  noticed  before  and  repeatedly,  that, 
tompariug  man  to  a  book,  he  is  set  up  in 
?pe  at  a  very  early  age,  and.  in  after  life, 
i^  only   new  editions  of   him  that   are 
irinted ;   by  which  I  mean  that  a  man's 
iharactcr  and  habits  are  crystallized  whilst 
e  is  still  a  very  young  man,  and  in  after 
ife  he  only  goes  through  the  same  phases 
if  emotion  over  and  over  again. 

"  Other  memories  of  my  youth  ?  Well, 
he  Homeric  battles  that  we  children  of 
lie  town  used  to  have.  Nfmes  is  divided 
3  Huguenots  and  Roman  Catholics,  and 
sach  party  haled  the  other  as  keenly  as 
■  did  in  France  on  the  day  of  Saint 
mew,  which  dawned  on  that  san- 
[uinary  eve.  The  feud  was  as  keen  be- 
,ween  the  children  of  the  town,  and  many 
(fere  the  battles  with  stones  that  we  fought 
I  ibe  streets.     1  have  on  my  forehead  to 


this  day  the  cicatrice  of  a  wound  which  I 
received  from  a  Huguenot  stone  in  one  of 
those  fights.  I  have  described  these  lights 
in'Numa  Roumestan;'  aud  here  let  me 
tell  you  that  Numa  Roumestan  is  Alphonse 
Daudet.  It  was  said  that  he  Was  Gam- 
betta.  Nothing  of  the  sort,  Numa  Rou- 
mestan is  Alphonse  Daudet,  with  all  his 
foibles  and  what  strength  he  may  have. 

"  My  father  had  seventeen  children,  but 
only  three  lived  to  grow  up  :  Ernest,  a 
sister  who  married 
the  brother  of  mv 
wife,  and  myself.  1 
knew  only  oneof  th.- 
others,  being  mysell 
one  of  the  younger. 
That  was  mv  brother 
Henri.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  day  when 
the  newt;  uf  his  deaih 


:aiiie  by  telegram; 
He  is  dead.  Pray 
\<>iX  for  him.' 
'athcr  rose  from  th( 
lMc,  and  criedj 
II-- IS  dead!  I 
:.L<1;  He  is  dead!' 
'■     .. .  ■  .1.  I  ■!  .   .   ■   ■  Hirt    gesture,      hii 

intonation,  whict 
had  something  of  ancient  tragedy  aboul 
it,  impressed  me  profoundly,  and  I  remeiu- 
ber  that  all  that  night  1  lay  awake,  trying  to 
imitate  my  father's  voice,  to  find  the  tragic 
ring  of  his  voice,  repeating 'He  is  dead  I 
He  is  dead  ! '  over  aud  over  again  until  I 
found  it. 

"1  have  told  you  that  I  longed  for  thi 
sea.  How  I  devoured  the  first  novels  thai 
I  read,  'Midshipman  Easy,'  by  Marryat 
■  Robinson  Crusoe,'  and  '  The  Pilot ' 
How  I  used  to  dream  of  all  that  water,  an( 
of  the  cold  winds  blowing  across  the  brine' 
I  dare  say  it  was  from  this  love  of  the  watei 
that  I  fell  quite  happy  when  I  was  se: 
Lyons  to  school,  because  there  1  saw  water 
and  boats,  and  it  was  in  some  way  a  reali-^ 
zation  of  my  longings.  I  was  ten  when  I 
was  sent  to  school,  and  I  remained  at  school 
until  I  was  fifteen  and  a  half,  I  delighte< 
iu  Latin,  and  became  a  good  Latin  scholar 
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so  that  I  was  afterwards  able  to  help  my  my  short-sightedness.  They  played  imp- 
son  Ldon  in  his  studies,  going  over  all  his  ish  tricks  upon  me  because  I  was  short- 
books  with  him.  I  loved  Tacitus  ;  disliked  sighted.  Yet  I  tried  to  conciliate  them. 
Cicero.  Tacitus  has  had  a  great  influence  1  remember  that  I  used  to  tell  them  stories, 
on  French  literature  since  Chateaubriand,  which  I  made  up  as  I  went  along.  The 
What  I  best  remember  of  my  school-days  misery  that  I  afterwards  suffered  in  Paris 
is  the  handwriting  of  every  one  of  my  little  was  nothing  compared  to  that  year,  1  was 
comrades.  Often,  in  my  nights  of  fever,  free  in  Paris.  There  I  was  a  slave,  a  butt. 
lying  awake,  I  have  seen,  as  in  hieroglyphs  How  horrible  it  was,  and  I  was  so  sensi- 
upon  a  huge  wall,  the  writings  of  all  those  tive  a  lad !  I  have  told  of  this  in  the  pre- 
boys,  and  have  passed  hours,  as  it  seemed,  face  to  '  Petit  Chose,"  which,  by  the  way, 
in  attributing  to  its  author  each  varied  I  wrote  too  early.  There  was  a  child  to 
piece  of  penmanship.  I  made  only  one  whom  I  had  been  especially  attentive,  and 
friend,  whose  name  was  Garrison,  a  man  who  had  promised  me  that  he  would  take 
of  the  most  extraordinary  inconsequen-  me  to  his  parents'  house  during  the  vaca- 
tiality.  He  called  on  me  not  long  ago,  for  tion,  I  was  so  pleased,  and  did  so  look 
the  first  time  since  we  parted  at  school,  forward  to  this  treat !  Well,  on  the  day 
and  I  then  heard  that,  though  he  had  been  of  the  prizes,  in  the  distribution  of  which 
in  Paris  almost  as  long  as  I  hud,  he  had  my  young  friend  had  received  quite  a 
never  ventured  to  come  near  me.  He  told  number,  which  he  owed  to  my  coaching, 
me,  after  much  hesitation,  that  he  was  a  he  led  me  up  to  his  parents,  who  were 
manufacturer  of  dolls'  boots,  in  a  street  standing,  waiting  for  him,  by  a  grand 
near  La  Roquette;  hut  that  business  was  landau,  and  said  :  '  Papa,  mamma,  here  is 
bad,  and  he  wanted  me  to  help  him  to  do  Monsieur  Daudet,  who  has  been  so  good 
something  else,  I  also  learned  that  he  had  to  me,  and  to  whom  I  owe  all  these  books.' 
a  son,  who,  he  told  me,  was  a  comic  actor  Well,  papa  and  mamma,  stout  bourgeois 
at  the  Beaumarchais  Theatre,  people  in  Sunday  clothes,  simply  turned 

"  It  was  on  leaving  the  Lyc^e  at  Lyons  their  backs  on  me,  and  drove  off  with  my 
that  I  entered  upon  what  was  the  worst  young  pupil,  without  a  single  word.  And 
year  of  my  life.  It  was  only  during  that  I  had  so  looked  forward  to  a  holiday  in 
horrible  period  that  I  ever  thought  of  sui-  the  country  with  the  lad,  whom  I  loved 
cide.  But  I  had  not  the  courage  to  finish  sincerely.  I  could  not  stand  the  life  more 
with  existence.  It  requires  a  great  deal  than  a  j-ear,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
of  courage  to  be  a  suicide.  From  the  age  went  to  Paris,  without  prospects  of  any 
of  fifteen  and  a  half  to  the  age  of  sixteen  kind,  determined  to  starve  rather  than  to 
and  a  half  I  was  an  usher  in  a  school  at  continue  a  life  of  suffering  drudgery.  My 
Alais,  The  children  at  the  school  were  brother  Ernest  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  as 
very  cruel  to  me.  They  laughed  at  me  for  secretary  to  an  old  gentleman,  and  he  gave 
me  a  shelter,  I  had  two  francs  in  my 
pocket  when  I  arrived  in  Paris,  and  I  had 
to  share  my  brother's  bed.  I  brought  some 
rubbishy  manuscripts  with  me,  poetry, 
chiefly  of  a  religious  character. 


"  My  first  poem,  indeed  the  first  thing  of 
mine  that  was  printed,  was  published  in  the 
'Gazette  de  Lyon,'  in  1855.  I  was  at  that 
time  fifteen  years  old.  It  was  not  long 
after  my  arrival  in  Paris  that  I  was  left 
entirely  to  my  own  resources ;  for  my 
brother,  losing  his  place  as  secretary,  was 
forced  to  leave  the  capital,  going  into  the 
country  to  edit  a  provincial  paper.  I  then 
entered  upon  a  period  of  the  blackest  mis- 
ery, of  the  most  doleful  liohemianism.  I 
have  suffered  in  the  way  of  privation  all 
that  a  man  could  suffer.  I  have  known 
days  without  bread ;  I  have  spent  days  in 
bed  because  I  had  uo  boots  to  go  out  in. 
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have  had  boots  which  made  a  squashy  had  said.     From  the  age  of  twen 

lund  each  step  that  I  took.     But   what  had  only  happiness.     1  may  say  that  I  was 

iiade  me  suffer  most  was,  that  I  had  often  too  happy.      I  am  paying  for  it  uow.     I 

wear  dirty  linen,  because  I  could   not  believe  that  people  always   have   to    pay' 

y  a  washerwoman.     Often  I  had  to  fail  for  what  they  have  done  and  what  they 

keep  appofaittuents  given   me  by   the  have  enjoyed,  and  that  therein  lie  justice 

r-^I  was  a  Kandsome  lad  and  liked  by  and  compensation  for  alt,  even  on  earth, 

lies— becaiis^  I  was  too  dirty  and  shabby  Everybody's  account  is  settled  in  this  tife^ 

go.     1  spent  three  years  of  my  hfe  in  this  Of  that  I  am  sure. 

'ay— from  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  my  "  As  to  my  success  :  About,  writing  for 

'    ther  left  Paris,  to  twenty-one.  the  '  Athenseum,'  came  to  s6e  me  in   iSyaj 

'  At  that  moment  Due  de  Morny  offered  to  ask  me  what  I  was  earning.     He  was 

employment.     His  offer  came  to  me  in  writing  something  about  the  incomes  of 

midst  of  horror,  shame,  and  distress,  various  men  of  letters,  and,  making  up  my 

fe  had   heard  of  me  in  this  way  :  Some  accounts,  I  found  that  the  amount  of  my 

me  before,  I  had  published  my  first  book  average  earnings  at  that  time  from  liiera-- 

poems,  a  small  volume  of  eighty  pages,  ture  was  live  thousand  francs  a  year.  Two 

[titled   '  Les    Amoureuses.'      This   book  years  later,  that  is  to  say  in   1874,  I  pub- 

ade  my  fortune.     De  Morny  had  heard  lished    '  Froment     jeune    et    Kisler   ain*,' 

le  brothers  Lyonnet  reciting  one  of  my  which  brought  me  a  great  reputation,  and 

lems   out    of  this    book,  a   poem  called  greatly  increased  my  income.     Since   1878 

..ES  Prunes,'  at   the  empress's,  and  !  be-  1  never  made  less  than   a  hundred  thtio* 

!ve  the  empress  asked  him  to  make  some  sand   francs  a  year,  including  my  playa 

tquiries  about  the  poel.     He  sent  to  ask  and  novels.     The  book   which   gave   m* 

le  what  I  needed  to  live  on,  and,  accept-  (he  most  trouble  was  '  I/Evang^liste,"  be- 

g  his  patronage,  I  entered  his  service  as  cause  my  turn  of  mind  is  not  in  the  least 

lacM  lie  cabintt.     I  passed  at  once  from  religious.      It    was    '  T.*£vang^lisle,'    also, 

«  most  dingy  Bohemianism  to  a  butter-  that    provoked    the_  bitterest    criticism,   a 

r  life,  learning  ali  that  there  is  of  pleas-  book  which  made  me  numerous  enemies, 

ie  and  luxury  in  existence.     But  somehow  .\fter    its  publication  I  was   Hooded  with 

le  legend   of  my  Bohemianism  clung  to  anonymous  letters,  some  of  the  most  of- 

e,  as    it    has   clung   to    me    ail    my    life,  fensive  character.     I  remember  receiving 

jme    people    could    never    take    me  au  one  which  was  so  abominable  that   1   took 

Vieux.     I    remember  that    I  once   dined  it  to  Pailleron  to  show  it  to  him.  and  all 

ith  the  Due  Decazes  for  the  purpose  of  who    saw    it    said    that    it    was    the  worst 

lie  of  my  novels,     I  had  written  to  tell  thing  of  its  kind  that  they  had  ever  seen. 
*in  that  I  wanted  to  make  use  of  his  ex- 

iriences,  and  he  had  asked  me  to  dinner.  habits  of  work 
'ell,  during   the    wliole   meal   he  related 

lecdotes  of  his  career  ;  but,  thinking  that  "My  way  of  working  is  irregularity  it- 

!  had  to  deal    with  a  Bohemian,  he  ar-  self.     Sometimes  I  work  for  eighteen  hours 

inged    his    anecdotes,  as    he    thought,  to  a  day,  and  day  after  day.      At  other  times 

terest  me  most.     Thus  he  always  began  I  pass  months  without  touching  a  pen.      I 

ich  story  with  '  I  was  taking  a  bock.'     I  write  very  slowly,  and  revise  and  revise, 

ippose  he  thouglit  that  my  idea  of  life  I  am  never  satisfied  with  my  work,     My 

as  of  beer-drinking  in  a  ira/i'.     At  last  I  novels  I  always   write    myself.      I    never 

lid  :  '  Your  Excellency  seems  to  be  very  could  dictate  a  novel.     As  to  my  plays,  I 

md  of  beer,'  and  afterwards  added  :  '  It  used  formerly  to  dictate  them.     That  was 

a  drink  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  when  I  could  walk.     I  !iad  a  certain  talent 

ipport."     He  seemed  to  understand  what  in  my  legs.     Since  ray  illness  I   have  had 

meant,  and  changed  his  lone.     But  just  to  abandon  that  mode  of  work,  and  I  re- 

■  ;ft  him — it  was  at  two  o'clock  in  the  gret  it.     I  am  an  improvisator,  and  in  this 

ng,    and    the    lackeys,    I    remember,  respect  differ  from  Zola.     I  am  now  writ- 

ere  all  half  dead  with  fatigue — he  said  :  ing  a  novel  about  youth,  called  'Soutien 

^nO  now  let  us  go  and  lay  traps  for  Bis-  de  Famille,"  and  these  note-books  of  mine 

Srck.'     I  went  away  thinking   what    an  will  show  you  ray  way  of  work.     This  \% 

the  man  was  to   think  that  I   should  the  first  book,     It  contains,  as  you   see, 

eve  that  he  was  going  to  do  anything  nothing  but  notes  and  suggestions.     The 

St  go   up-stairs  to  his  wife  ;  and  he,  no  passages  which  are  scratched  out  with  red 

bt,  went  up-stairs  to  his  wife  thinking  or  blue  pencil  are  passages  of  which  I  have 

ass  I  must  be  to  beliCTc  what  he  already  made  nse.     This  is  the  secfflgi"" 
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stage.     You  see  only 
one  page    is    written 
upon,     the     opposite 
one  being  left  blank. 
Opposite     each     first 
composition    I   write 
the     amended    copy. 
The     page     on     the 
right  is  the  improved 
copv  of  the  page  on 
the'left.     .\fter  that 
I    shall     rewrite    the 
whole.    So  that,  leav- 
ing the  notes  out  of 
consideration,  I  write 
each  manuscript  three  times  run- 
ning, and,  if  I  could,  would  write 
it  as  many  times  more  ;  for,  as  I 
have  said,  I  am  never  satisfied 
with  my  work. 

"  I  am  a  feverish  and  a  spas- 
modic worker,  but  when  in  the 
mood  can  work  very  hard.  When 
the  fit  is  upon  me  I  allow  nothing 
to  interrupt  me,  not  even  leaving 
my  writing  table  for  meals.  I 
have  my  food  brought  to  my 
desk,  eat  hurriedly,  and  set  to 
work  before  digestion  begins. 
Thus  I  anticipate  the  drowsiness  th-ild  i,es 
tion  always  brings  with  it,  and  es  ■\\  e  ts 
consequences.     Now  that  I  am  ill,  I  cr 

I  do  not  often  have  those  periods  (.  f    i  le 
did  energy.    I  can  produce  only  ver     1      I 
and  I  feel  quite  nervous  about  "Soutien  de 
Famille  '  when  I  think  that  it  is  already  ex- 
pected by  the  public  and  announced  by  the 
publishers.     As  to  my  literary  creed,  it  is 
oneof  absolute  independence  for  the  writer, 
1  have  always  rebelled  against  the  three 
classic    traditions   of    French     literature  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  French   Academy,  the 
Thditre    Franfais,    and    the    'Revue    des 
Deux  Mondes.'     I  consider  the  Academy 
a   collection    of    mediocrities,    and    would 
Jiold  myself  dishonored  to  be  one  of  them. 
"I  am  very,  very  nervous.     There  are 
tirnes  when  I  feel  that,  if  a  light  were  set 
fo     me,  I  should   blaze   up  in   red   flame. 
Sometimes  this  nervousness  of  mine  plays 
"^^  bad  tricks.     I  remember  that  it  cost  me 
3     large  sum  of  money  one  morning  recent- 
'>*-      A  kind  of  dramatic  agent,  accompa- 
nied by  his  wife,  came  to  see  me,  to  ask 
°^«  to  sell  them  the  rights  of  translation 
P^f   my  play, '  Lutte  Four  la  Vie;  '  and  they 
i^Othered  and  irritated  me  so,  that,  in  order 
t<r>  get  Y\d  of  them,  I  sold  them  this  right 
''^T   four    thousand    francs.     The    woman 
^'^Id  me   how  handsome  I    was,  and  said 
*^^at  the  ladies  must  have  been  verv  fond 


She  had 


ungman. 
a  nat  witii  feathers  in  it,  and  was  alto- 
gether a  must  e.vlraordinary  person.  An 
hour  later  I  heard  that  these  people  had 
sold  a  part  of  the  right  1  had  ceded  to 
them  for  thirty  thousand  francs  ;  so  that 


my   nervousness   that 
about  one  thousand  ||(Hhu1s. 

■■  I  must  say  that  in  mv  literarv  work  I 
owe  nearly  all  to  my  wife.  She  rereads 
all  my  books,  and  advises  me  on  every 
point.  She  is  all  that  is  most  charming, 
and  has  a  wonderful  mind,  entirely  opposed 
to  mine,  a  synthetic  spirit.  I  married  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six.  and.  strangely  enough, 
I  had  always  vowed  that  I  never  would 

very  first  time  that  1  met  niv  wile  was  at 
a  party  at  Viile  d'Avray,  where  she  re- 
cited a  piece  of  poetry  called  '  I.e  Trem- 
ble.' She  was  dressed  in  white,  and  her 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  way  she  de- 
claimed those  verses,  produced  an  im- 
mense effect  upon  me.  As  we  were  leav- 
ing the  house,  my  sister,  who  was  with  me, 
and  who   knew  my  aversion   for  women 
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Jrho  dabble  in  literature,  said  to  me, 
PWell,  Alphonse,  that  is  not  your  style, 
I  confessed,  stammeringly,  that  I 
bad  no  other  hope  then  than  that  that 
firl  should  become  my  wife.  I  was  fnrtu- 
mough  to  win  her,  and  it  was  the 
jreatest  blessing  thai  has  been  accorded 
3  me  in  the  course  of  a  most  happy  and 
Successful  life.  She  is  very  different  from 
practical  and  logical.  Now,  1  am 
Hioroughly  superstitious,  Thus  1  have  a 
horror  of  the  number  thirteen,  and  would 
""not  walk  under  a  ladder,  or  travel  on  a 
Friday,  for  any  consideration.  Our  two 
characters  are  entirely  opposed,  and  so  are 
our  ways  of  thinking.     That  is  perhaps 

twhy  we  are  such  excellent  friends. 
f  "  1  have  been  very  happy.  There  is  my 
|on  L^on.  I  think  that  in  him,  Maurice 
Barr^s,  and  in  some  other  young  men,  lies 
the  future  of  French  literature.  And  then 
my  other  children.  There  is  my  little 
daughter  Edm^e,  the  godchild  of  De  Gon- 
rt.  What  can  make  a  man  happier 
1  to  have  a  ray  of  sunlight,  like  my 
ttle  Edm^e,  charming,  dainty,  little  six- 
I'arisienne  that  she  is,  about  the 
There  is  a  life  of  happiness  in 
Br  presence  alone." 
As  Uaudet  spuke,  little  Edm^e  ran  into 
be  room,  just  returned  from  a  walk,  and 
lambered  upon  the  master's  knees,  and 
issed  him  again  and  again  ;  and  it  was  a 
retty  sight  to  see  the  two.  Daudet  had 
Bine  chocolate  cigarettes  in  a  drawer,  and 
ave  them  to  his  daughter ;  and  she  said, 
JI  shall  die  of  happiness,"  when  he  gave 
wm.  It  was  emotional  and  Provenfal, 
ut  sincere  and  pretty. 
"The  pari  of  my  success,"  continued 
>audet,  "  which  gave  me  the  least  pleas- 
re,  perhaps,  was  my  advancement  in  the 
,egion  of  Honor  to  the  degree 
i  (jffieer.  I  remember  well,  it 
i  seven  vears  ago,  and  I  was 
I  box  at  the  Theatre  Franfais, 
Lching  Muunet-Sully  playing 
pari  of  Hamlet  ;  and  just 
'hen  the  curtain  fell  on  the  first 
md  I  had  risen,  saying,  '  I 
gii  and  embrace  Mounet  ; 
IS  been  sublime,"  I  felt  my- 
tlf  plucked  by  the  sleeve,  and 
loking  around  saw  Floipiet. 
seemed  much  excited,  and 
lid,  '  I  have  a  good  piece  of 
[ws  for  you,  Daudet.  It  is 
titled.  Your  nomination  asoffi- 
r  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  will 
*pear  in  to-morrow's  "Gazette." 
\  \  aaid. '  Oh.  I  can't  slqi 


talk  about  that  now  !  !  must  gn  and  kis 
Mounet,  who  has  been  magnificent.'  An. 
I  remember  reading  in  Floquet's  eyes  that 
he  didn't  believe  that  my  indifference  wa< 
sincere.  These  people  who  decorate  i 
against  our  will— I  am  sure  that  I  never 
solicited  or  asked  for  any  such  honor  ;  an<llj 
if  I  did  not  refuse  it,  it  was  only  because- 
it  is  priggish  to  refuse,  because  it  gets  you 
talked  about — these  people,  I  say,  are  ali 
people  who  themselves  are  not  decorated ; ' 
who  seem  to  despise  the  reward  which 
they  dangle  before  our  eyes,  saying, 
you  are  good  boys  and  write  properly, 
you  shall  have  this  pretty  cross.'  They  ' 
treat  us  like  children,  despising  themselves 
what  they  hold  out  to  us  as  such  a  great  in- 
ducement. Floquet  wouldn't  believe  that 
I  didn't  care  a  snap  of  the  fingers  for  his 
cross,  and  that  all  I  wanted  was  to 
away  behind  the  scenes  to  compliment 
Mounet  on  his  performance.  When  1  saw 
the  news  officially  announced  next  day,  I. 
felt  sorry  because  I  had  received  this  dis-i 
tinction  above  the  head  of  l)e  Goncourt ; 
and  I  feared  lest  De  Gtmcourt,  for  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  reverence,  would  feel 
hurt  at  my  having  been  preferred. 

"Speaking  of  actors  and  of  theatres,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  relate  that  I  nevei 
am  present  at  any  uf  the  first  productions 
of  my  plays.  I  am  much  too  nervous,  and 
always  go  away  as  far  from  the  theatre  as 
I  can  contrive,  when  a  play  of  mine  is  being 
produced  for  the  first  time.  It  is  only  on 
the  following  morning  that  I  learn  whether 
it  has  been  a  success  or  not,  and  this  gen- 
erally from  the  manner  of  my  eomicrge.  If 
it  has  been  a  success,  she  is  most  respect- 
ful. If  the  papers  have  told  her  that  her 
lodger  has  scored  a  failure,  there  is  pity 
blended  with  contempt  in  the  way  in  which; 
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she  hands  me  my  letters.  It  is  an  amusing  home.  On  Sunday  mornings  his  friends 
insight  into  human  character  that  is  af-  call  on  him,  and  often  as  many  as  twenty 
forded  to  a  dramatic  writer  by  the  conduct  people  are  sitting  round  his  chair,  listening 
of  his  friends  and  of  acquaintances  on  the  to  his  talk.  He  has  been  particularly  spir- 
morrow  of  a  failure.  Some  pretend  not  to  ited  on  the  abominable  scandals  that  have 
see  him,  not  knowing  what  to  say.  Others  been  disgusting  France  of  late,  and  those 
come  and  try  to  console  him,  literally  try  who  heard  it  will  not  easily  forget  the 
to  rub  in  lotion  on  the  wounded  lieart.  diatribe  which  he  pronounced  against 
The  servants  grow  familiar,  and  it  is  when  Soinoury  for  his  treatment  of  Madame 
your  porter  asks  you  for  a  box,  or  a  pair  Cottu  "I  can  see  him,"  cried  Daudet, 
of  stalls  in  the  dress  circle,  that  you  know  "this  police  official,  full  of  his  own  im- 
that  your  work  is  definitely  condemned  port^nce,  with  his  stupid  disdain  of  women, 
proceeding  from  his  ignorance  of  any- 
thing like  a  real  woman,  stroking  his 
i\hiskers,  and  saying,  'I'll  soon  get 
the  little  woman  to  say  all  that  she 
knows.' 

"If  the  people  haven't  revolted," 
he  said,  "  and  if  there  has'been  no  rev- 
olution caused  by  abominations  which 
only  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
caused  barricades  to  rise  in  every 
street  of  Paris,  it  is  because,  as  I  have 
noticed,  a  complete  transformation 
has  been  effected  in  the  character  of 
the  French  people,  during  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  by  the  militarism  to 
which  the  country  has  been  subjected 
since  the  enforcement  of  the  new 
army  laws.  The  fear  of  the  corporal 
is  upon  every  Frenchman,  and  it  is  dis- 
cipline that  keeps  quiet  the  men  who, 
fifteen  years  ago,  would  have  pro- 
tested at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
against  the  abominable  scoundrels 
who  are  pUinderiiig  France." 

Daudet,  it  may  be  remarked,  says 
what  he  has  to  say  without  fear  or 
reticence.  The  other  day,  in  some 
salon,  he  was  silting  next  to  an  advo- 
cate-general who  began  a  panegyric 
on  aci;rtainprocureur-general,  at  that 
time  the  most  powerful  man  in  F'nince. 
"  I  don't  want  to  hear  a  word  about 
him,"  cried  Daudet.  "  He  is  the  most 
abominable  scoundrel  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of." 

It  is  strange  that  with  such  frank 

But  I  have  been  so  fortunate  in  life — I  am    outspokenness    he    should     have    w    few 

paying  for  it  now — that  I  have  very  rarely    enemies,  but  the  reason  of  this  ts,  no  doubt, 

had  these  experiences."  the    inexpressible    charm    of    his    manner. 

One  cannot  approach  Daudet  without  lov- 

His  RKTiRED  LIFE.  ing  him— lovjng  him  for  his  handsome  face, 

his   large  heart,  and  the  entire  simplicity 

Speaking    of    his    friends,    Daudet    said    of  a  man  who   has   been   |)etfed,  but   not 

that  since   his  illness  he  has  rarely  gone    spoiled,  for  so  many  years  bv  Fortune  and 

out.     He  is  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  house    Fortune's  favorites'  'Amongst  men  of  let- 

of  the  Princess  Mathilde,  and  rarely  a  week    ters,  though  many  criticise  his  work,  he  is 

passes  without  his  visiting  De  Goncourt,    a    universal    favorite,      I    have    seen    him 

for  whom   he  has  the  greatest  affection,    embraced  like  a  father  by  those  whom  he 

But  the  most  part  of  his  time  is  spent  at    has  befriended.     His  ch'arity  is  immense. 


'5. 

■'  In     reviewing    my    past: 
■t^^"  said    Uaudet,  "I    fincj! 
■1  V.  no  period  has  remained' 
re    vividly    impressed    on 
11)  memory  ihan  the  period 
■li  the  war.     My  memory  be- 
[livs  me  in  many  respects,  so 
■.hat  I  have  compared  il  to  a 
[(irest  in  which  larg;e  patches 
burned    up    by  the   sun   are 
quite  dead.      But  1S70  is  as 
clear  in  my  mind  as  if  it  were 
yesterday.      I    can    see    the 
streets     without     liglit,    the 
slouching    shadows    of    tha 
streets.     I   remember,  as   if 
they  had  just  crossed  my  U|)S^ 
the  infamous  fricassees  tha 
1    we  ate.    I  was  a  soldier  at 
thetime,  and  oh,  so  energetic 
and  full  of  life  !     It  was  tbfl 
most  active  period  of  my  lift 
I  was  always  a  ^/a^/i^r,  foot 
of  sword-play   and  the  ha» 
ards  of  combat,  and  I  think 
that  that  period  was  the  most 
intense     of     my     existence.  . 
One  date    that    I    remember 
most  vividly  was  that  of  the 
31st  of    October,   when   the, 
newBof  the  surrender  of  Met» 
reached    Paris.     I    was  then 
in      the     ninety-seventh     A 
marche,:\w\  was  sent  to  con* 
municate  the  news,  on  a  win- 
ter's   morning,    to    Myrc  d( 
Villiers.whotookraewithhin 
cate  it  to  the  soldiers  at  the  dif 
around  Paris.      What  a  poign 
was !     At  each  fort  the  genera 
dec!  by  men.     '  Metz  is  surren 
have  been  betrayed  !    Bazain) 
traitor  !  '  was  what  he  had  t( 
remember  some  who  burst  to td 
s   who  threw  down  their  guiifl 
horribly.     It  was  a  great  and  a 
erience.    Still  I  prefer  to  think 
1  of  my  horrible  childhood.     I^ 
'  cried  he.  "that  a  chitd  can  tM 
asl  was?" 

1                   ^-,     -::.:- 

fobody  applies  to  him  for  help  or  assist-    to  communi' 
pee  in  vain.     It    was  amusing,  and    yet    ferent  forts 
ithetic,  to   hear  him  the  other  day  de-    ant  day  that 
Ctibing  the  interview  he  had  had  with  a    was  surroun 
Our  confrire,  who  came  in  rags,  and  who    dered  !    We 
ood  tearing  at  his  straggling  beard,  hesl-    has  turned 
.ting  to  tell  the  real  reason  of  his  visit,    say.     I  can 
hich  was  to  ask  Daudel  for  the  means  to    teats,  other; 
Sy  three  terms  of  rent.     Unless  he  paid    and  swore 
I  once,  he  and  his  family  would  be  cast    terrible  exp 
Ito   the  slreet.      He  went  away  a  happy    of  that  thar 
lan,  with  Daudcl's  promise  that  his  need    it  possible," 
onld  be  met.                                                         so  unhappy 
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